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PREFACE 


This  volume  of  the  Survey  of  International  Affairs  has  been  delayed  in 
publication  by  the  need  to  take  account  of  what  can  best  be  termed  the 
literary  ‘fall-out’  of  the  Kennedy  regime  following  the  tragic  death  of 
President  Kennedy  in  1963.  In  other  respects  it  follows  the  model  of  the 
immediately  preceding  volume  in  this  series.  Its  time  scale  stretches  from 
varying  dates  in  1961  to  the  end  of  January  1963,  the  month  which  saw  the 
final  wind-up  of  what  in  this  editor’s  view  was  the  most  outstanding  success 
of  the  Kennedy  regime,  the  crisis  over  Berlin  and  the  stationing  of  Soviet 
nuclear  missiles  in  Cuba,  and  the  total  collapse  and  defeat  of  the  Kennedy 
administration’s  policy  towards  Europe  at  the  hands  of  President  de 
Gaulle. 

The  editor  would  like  to  express  his  gratitude  to  his  contributors.  His 
thanks  are  due  to  his  two  research  assistants,  Mr.  George  Schopflin  and 
Mr.  Thomas,  who  produced  first  drafts  of  parts  of  Chapters  III,  V  and  IX, 
which  were  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  the  writing  of  the  chapters  here 
printed.  His  further  thanks  are  due  to  the  Director,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Younger,  for  his  patient  support  during  the  long  period  over  which  this 
volume  has  been  gestating.  The  editor  owes  an  expected  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Crofts  who  prepared  the  Index,  and  to  Mrs.  Landman  and  her 
assistants  for  the  skill  with  which  they  interpreted  the  editor’s  original 
manuscript. 


D.  C.  WATT 
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THE  GREAT  POWERS: 
CONFLICT  AND  FAILURE 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  YEAR  OF  THE  SOVIET  OFFENSIVE 

The  course  of  1 962  was  to  see  an  unremitting  Soviet  offensive  against  the 
position  occupied  by  the  United  States  as  a  Great  Power  in  Europe  and  in 
relation  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  to  culminate  in  a  direct  confrontation 
between  the  two  powers  with  the  ill-judged  Soviet  attempt  to  station 
medium  and  intermediate  range  missiles  in  Cuba.  But  the  main  theatres 
in  which  the  Soviets  exerted  their  pressure  were  two  in  number ;  the 
question  of  a  German  peace  treaty  which  would  settle  the  status  of  West 
Berlin,  and  the  negotiations  at  Geneva  for  a  treaty  banning  the  further 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  and  for  an  agreement  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament.  Of  these  two  the  evidence  suggests  that  the  achievement  of 
a  German  settlement  was  the  principal  aim  to  which  the  negotiations  at 
Geneva  were  always  subordinated.  The  basic  issue,  as  the  Soviet  leader 
Mr.  Khrushchev  wrote  to  Mr.  Macmillan  on  12  April,  was  one  of  re¬ 
establishing  confidence.  This  could  only  be  done  by  choosing 

the  right  path  to  the  settlement  of  the  questions  confronting  us  ...  in  the  first 
place,  the  conclusion  of  a  German  peace  treaty  and  the  abolition  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  regime  in  West  Berlin.  ...  If  our  countries  jointly  signed  a  German  peace 
treaty  and  thereby  ensured  the  elimination  of  the  vestiges  of  the  Second  World 
War  in  Europe  .  .  .  confidence  would  readily  be  established.1 

And  again,  in  his  speech  to  the  unofficial  World  Congress  for  General 
Disarmament  and  Peace  in  Moscow  on  10  July,  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  :2 

A  peaceful  settlement  with  Germany  and  the  normalisation  on  this  basis  of  the 
situation  in  West  Berlin  .  .  .  would  provide  a  sound  ground  work  for  furthering 
the  course  of  disarmament. 

And  again,  in  his  speech  of  12  December  to  the  Supreme  Soviet3,  he  spoke 
of  ‘the  urgency  of  the  conclusion  of  a  German  peace  treaty  and  of  the 
normalisation  on  this  basis  of  the  situation  in  West  Berlin’.  If  this  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  policy  is  correct,  that,  in  the  long  run 
everything  was  subordinate  to  a  settlement  of  the  German  issue,  it  is  clear 
that  the  year  ended  in  his  defeat.  The  stationing  of  nuclear  weapons  on 
Cuba,  a  tactical  move  designed  to  strengthen  the  Soviet  strategic  position, 
turned  out  to  be  a  move  so  self-defeating  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  Soviet 
pressure  on  Berlin  had  come  to  a  virtual  end  and  any  hope  of  achieving 
the  Soviet  aims  had  been  abandoned.  In  its  place  Mr.  Khrushchev  was 


1  Documents,  1962,  No.  17. 


2  Ibid.,  No.  99  (ii). 


3  Ibid.,  No.  71. 
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within  the  next  six  months  to  authorize  the  test-ban  agreement  on  which 
Soviet  diplomatists  had  for  so  long  been  hesitating. 

To  say  that  the  year  ended  with  a  Soviet  setback  is  not  to  imply  that  it 
was  marked  with  success  for  American  policy,  save  in  the  matter  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  On  Berlin  and  Germany  the  real  success  was  gained 
by  the  new  Franco-German  alignment  which  was  crowned  in  January 
1963  with  the  rejection  of  the  British  application  to  join  the  European 
Economic  Community  and  the  signature  of  the  Franco-German  Treaty.1 
American  policy  on  Berlin  had  gone  a  long  way  in  the  elaboration  of 
proposals  for  an  agreed  settlement  without  meeting  with  any  successful 
response  in  West  Germany.  And  as  for  British  policy  in  1962,  the  best  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  real  scope  of  the  disasters  which  befell  her  in  that 
year  only  became  apparent  later,  much  later. 

The  Soviet  approach  to  West  Germany 

As  the  year  opened  all  the  surface  indications  pointed  to  a  renewal  of 
the  confrontation  in  Berlin  which  had  been  so  marked  a  feature  of  the 
autumn  of  1961.  At  the  end  of  December  1961  the  East  German  police 
on  duty  at  the  Friedrichstrasse  crossing  point  between  the  American  and 
Soviet  zones  of  occupation  in  Berlin  had  demanded  that  the  American 
political  adviser  to  the  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Forces  in  Berlin,  Mr. 
Howard  Travers,  should  show  them  his  identity  papers  when  he  crossed 
into  East  Berlin  with  his  military  chief.  On  the  American’s  refusal  to 
comply  (on  the  grounds  that  this  would  imply  recognition  of  the  East 
German  state),  he  was  refused  access  to  East  Berlin.  The  Americans 
retaliated  by  barring  access  to  their  zone  to  Colonel  Soloviev,  the  Soviet 
Commandant,  and  stopping  all  Soviet  cars  entering  West  Berlin.  On 
1  January  a  bus  carrying  18  Soviet  officers  was  held  up  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  at  the  crossing  point  by  armed  American  police.  American  and 
Soviet  armour  were  still  encamped  within  shot  of  one  another  on  either 
side  of  the  crossing  point. 

The  situation  seemed  to  be  building  up  yet  again  to  one  of  those  schoolboy 
bouts  of  strength  which  had  been  seen  the  previous  year.  The  Americans 
rather  ostentatiously  flew  six  thousand  reinforcements  from  the  United 
States  to  West  Germany  for  ‘manoeuvres’ ;  and  General  Watson  flew  over 
part  of  East  Berlin  in  a  helicopter  to  visit  the  small  West  Berlin  enclave  of 
Steinstrecken.  This  particular  confrontation  was  the  more  ludicrous  in 
that  the  British  had  already  evolved  a  way  of  satisfying  East  German 
concern  that  civilians  travelling  in  army  vehicles  were  British  nationals 
without  handing  over  their  identity  documents  to  the  frontier  police.  But 
the  local  American  representatives  (and  much  of  the  American  press) 
were  only  too  inclined  to  see  the  British  action  as  yet  another  sign  of 

1  See  Chapter  III  below. 
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‘Limey  pusillanimity,  and  to  call  instead  for  the  demonstration  of  more 
‘muscle’  by  the  American  forces. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  view  of  the  American  president.  In  his 
meeting  with  Mr.  Alexis  Adzhubei,  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  son-in-law,  in 
November  1961,  President  Kennedy  had  elaborated  the  idea  of  finding  a 
way  out  of  the  problem  of  access  to  Berlin  by  the  establishment  of  an 
international  authority.  The  proposal  had  aroused  more  alarm  in  Bonn 
than  it  had  response  in  Moscow.  But  consent  had  been  wrung  from  the 
N.A.T.O.  Council  in  December  1961  for  the  continuation  of  Soviet- 
American  contacts  at  the  ambassadorial  level.  And  on  2  January,  the 
American  ambassador  in  Moscow,  Mr.  Llewellyn  Thompson,  met  Mr. 
Gromyko,  the  Soviet  foreign  minister,  to  pursue  these  contacts.  The  aim 
was  to  explore  whether  there  was  a  reasonable  basis  on  which  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  foreign  ministers  of  the  four  powers  occupying  Berlin  could  meet 
to  negotiate  a  way  out  of  the  Berlin  impasse ,  perhaps  on  the  lines  of  the 
international  authority  suggested  by  President  Kennedy.  This  conversa¬ 
tion  brought  no  answering  echo  from  Mr.  Gromyko ;  but  the  Kennedy 
administration  were  determined  to  persist  in  probing  the  Soviet  position. 

An  essential  part  of  their  approach  was  that  there  should  be  no  incidents 
in  Berlin  likely  to  involve  them  in  a  new  escalation.  Orders  were  therefore 
issued  to  General  W atson  putting  rigid  limits  on  the  discretionary  powers 
he  normally  enjoyed.  President  Kennedy’s  own  representative  in  Berlin, 
General  Lucius  Clay,  found  this  control  almost  unendurable.  In  his  own 
view  an  increase  in  tension  in  Berlin  was  inevitable  as  part  of  the  normal 
Soviet  manoeuvre  to  use  all  available  forms  of  pressure  against  anyone  with 
whom  they  were  negotiating.  On  6  January  he  flew  to  Washington  to  ask 
for  more  latitude.  He  is  reported  to  have  suggested  even  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  create  breaches  in  the  Berlin  Wall.  He  certainly  held  the  view 
that  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  East  German  economy  could  lead  to 
another  East  German  insurrection  of  the  kind  seen  in  1953.  He  was,  no 
doubt,  incensed  additionally  by  the  East  German  threat  to  institute  a 
system  of  visas  for  allied  visits  to  East  Berlin  published  (in  Neues  Deutsch¬ 
land)  on  5  January.  And  he  was  certainly  sensitive  to  the  extreme  nervous¬ 
ness  with  which  the  West  German  and  West  Berlin  authorities  were 
reacting  to  the  Thompson-Gromyko  talks.  Instead  he  found  himself  faced 
with  a  request  to  avoid  any  more  provocative  actions  in  Berlin.  On 
16  January  the  American  armour  was  withdrawn  from  the  Friedrichstrasse 
to  Tempelhof.  Thirty-six  hours  later  the  Soviets  also  pulled  their  armour 
back. 

A  second  meeting  between  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Gromyko  followed 
on  10  January.  Mr.  Gromyko  presented  the  Soviet  demands  in  a  rigid 
and  uncompromising  aide-memoire.  It  contained,  so  it  was  reported,  inter 
alia ,  the  demand  that  Soviet  troops  be  stationed  in  West  Berlin  which 
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should  become  a  free  city  with  a  seat  at  the  United  Nations.  This  was 
followed  by  a  third  meeting  on  i  February  at  which  no  new  developments 
were  ascertained.  Mr.  Gromyko  was  reported  as  saying  that  his  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  misled  by  the  Americans  into  expecting  greater  conces¬ 
sions.  If  the  West  insisted  on  their  rights  to  retain  troops  in  West  Berlin, 
then  the  Soviets  would  claim  a  similar  right.  Moreover,  an  agreement  on 
Berlin  was  only  acceptable  as  part  of  a  more  general  agreement  on  the 
German  problem.  This  should  include  the  negotiation  of  a  peace  treaty, 
agreement  on  the  denial  of  nuclear  weapons  to  the  Bundeswehr  and  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  Germany’s  frontiers.  He  added  that  he  presumed  that  the 
rigidity  of  the  American  position  was  the  fault  of  her  West  German  and 
French  associates ;  his  position  in  short  was  so  uncompromising  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  seems  to  have  decided  to  leave  the  next  move  to 
the  Russians. 

Mr.  Gromyko’s  observation  was  astute  rather  than  acute.  Even  at  the 
turn  of  the  year  the  signs  of  uneasiness  and  division  among  those  of 
America’s  allies  for  whom  Mr.  Thompson  purported  to  speak,  were  wide 
open.  The  basis  of  agreement  on  which  Ambassador  Thompson  ap¬ 
proached  the  Soviets  stemmed  from  discussions  held  in  Washington  in  late 
October  of  the  previous  year  in  the  ambassadorial  group  set  up  to  consider 
the  course  of  the  summer’s  crisis.  At  its  meetings,  the  British  and  American 
representatives  had  already  shown  what  was  for  the  West  German 
authorities  an  alarming  readiness  to  investigate  new  proposals  which  to 
Bonn  seemed  to  weaken  their  position  on  the  question  of  German  unity  ; 
controlled  and  demilitarized  zones,  informal  recognition  of  the  East 
German  state,  acceptance  of  the  division  of  Germany,  of  the  Oder- 
Neisse  line,  negotiation  of  a  new  status  for  West  Berlin  to  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Soviets.  The  West  German  chancellor,  Dr.  Adenauer,  had  felt 
obliged  to  visit  Washington  in  November.  He  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
American  agreement  that  the  exploratory  talks  with  the  Soviets  should 
concentrate  entirely  on  Berlin,  and  that  there  should  be  no  question  of  the 
recognition  of  East  Germany.  But  he  had  not  entirely  succeeded  in  allay¬ 
ing  even  his  own  suspicions,  especially  as  to  the  American  willingness  to 
accept  the  Soviet  contention  that  West  Berlin  should  be  regarded  as  a 
separate  German  political  entity ;  and  he  was  a  man  in  whom  suspicion, 
even  recently-allayed  suspicion,  was  easily  rearoused. 

It  is  part  of  the  peculiar  form  taken  by  the  relations  between  the  four 
western  powers  at  this  time  that  the  main  victim  of  these  suspicions  should 
have  been  Britain.  The  governing  factors  here  were  the  difference 
between  the  actual  relative  strength  of  the  four  powers,  of  whom  only  one, 
the  United  States,  was  in  any  real  sense  an  equal  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
their  respective  status  as  equal  powers,  none  of  whom  could  act  without 
the  consent  of  the  others.  Their  relations  were  thus  reminiscent  of  those 
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inside  a  family  consisting  of  a  man  with  three  female  dependants.  His 
failure  to  act  as  anyone  of  them  desired  aroused  in  them  suspicion  and 
jealousy  not  of  him  but  of  their  co-dependants. 

Of  all  the  three,  the  British  government  was  known  to  be  the  most 
willing  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  actual 
defence  of  West  Berlin,  they  were  if  anything  more  ready  than  the 
Americans  to  guarantee  the  status  and  security  of  the  city  against  Soviet 
pressure,  a  position  for  which  they  got  little  credit  in  German  eyes,  despite 
its  basic  unpopularity  with  British  opinion.  They  were,  however,  pre¬ 
pared  to  try  to  get  Soviet  guarantees  for  the  status  of  the  city  and  to  reach 
a  modus  vivendi,  an  ‘interim  settlement’,  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  basis 
of  a  de  facto  short-term  acceptance  of  the  two  Germanies,  a  policy  they 
defended  as  realistic.  In  ‘confrontations’  in  Berlin  itself  they  tended  to  be 
more  inventive  as  well  as  more  flexible  than  the  Americans  and  less 
inclined  to  weigh  everything  in  terms  of  prestige. 

Most  of  this  was  inclined  to  confirm  Dr.  Adenauer’s  basic  suspicions  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  powers  could  not  be  relied  on,  if  all  other  alternatives 
were  excluded,  not  to  purchase  a  pacification  of  East-West  relations  by 
concessions  made  at  the  expense  of  the  policy  followed  by  his  government. 
He  made  no  effort  not  to  voice  these  suspicions  or  to  prevent  them  being 
voiced  by  his  colleagues  at  every  opportunity,  and  his  representative  in 
Washington,  Professor  Grewe,  was  notorious  for  the  legalistic  arguments 
he  deployed  in  the  ambassadors’  committee  to  block  any  new  proposals. 
The  British  made  considerable  efforts  to  persuade  him  of  their  support, 
especially  in  the  visits  paid  to  Bonn  by  Mr.  Macmillan  and  his  foreign 
secretary,  Lord  Home,  (who  went  on  to  Berlin)  on  8-9  January  1962. 
But  Adenauer  still  remained  unwilling  to  go  as  far  as  the  British  wished 
with  the  soundings  in  Moscow.  On  the  second  of  Ambassador  Thompson’s 
meetings  with  Mr.  Gromyko,  the  state  secretary  in  the  West  German 
foreign  ministry,  Dr.  Carstens,  commented  that  they  had  shown  no  basis 
for  negotiations  whatever.  And  early  in  February  he  was  reported  as 
being  most  strenuously  opposed  to  a  British  offer  to  take  over  from 
Ambassador  Thompson  the  task  of  continuing  the  soundings  in  Moscow. 

Dr.  Adenauer’s  suspicions  of  the  ‘Anglo-Saxon’  powers  were  fanned  for 
their  own  purposes  by  the  French.  At  the  committee  of  ambassadors,  the 
French  representative  was  under  the  strictest  instructions  not  to  agree  to 
conversations  with  the  Soviets  under  duress.  General  de  Gaulle  seems  to 
have  shared  the  British  view  that  there  was  no  danger  of  war  over  Berlin 
while  the  balance  of  terror  between  Washington  and  Moscow  was  main¬ 
tained.  At  the  back  of  his  policy,  however,  lay  a  determination  not  to  lose 
the  opportunity  given  him  by  French  leadership  in  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  to  advocate  and  advance  the  independent  ‘European’ 
policy  on  which  he  was  set  by  losing  control  of  West  Germany  either  to  the 
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Soviet  Union  or  to  America  or  to  some  policy  of  unification  and  indepen¬ 
dence  that  might  end  up  by  threatening  France.  The  rigidity  of  Soviet 
policy  enabled  him  to  appear  with  equal  rigidity  as  the  defender  of  the 
goals  of  West  German  national  feeling.  He  was,  however,  equally  deter¬ 
mined  to  maintain  the  status  of  West  Berlin  as  occupied  territory,  since 
only  through  this  did  France  retain  an  independent  status  in  the  German 
question  ;  in  West  Germany  her  only  claim  to  be  heard  was  as  a  major 
member  of  the  American-dominated  N.A.T.O.  He  refused  therefore  to 
visit  Berlin  during  his  otherwise  triumphal  visit  to  West  Germany  in  the 
autumn  of  1962  and  obstinately  resisted  proposals  to  recognize  West 
Germany’s  claim  that  West  Berlin  was  a  federal  province.  President  de 
Gaulle’s  policy  of  firmness  was  to  be  crowned  with  remarkable  success,  not 
in  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  in  relation  to  West  Germany.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  he  had  secured  a  lasting  hold  over  the  future  course  of 
German  politics. 

These  divisions  in  the  western  camp  were  not  without  parallel  on  the 
Soviet  side  of  the  wall.  The  real  division  came  between  the  East  German 
authorities  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  Herr  Ulbricht  and  his  minions 
watched  the  Soviet  authorities  with  quite  as  much  suspicion  as  was  ever 
displayed  by  Dr.  Adenauer  and  his  colleagues  towards  Washington.  They 
had  the  more  reason  for  anxiety  in  that  the  construction  of  the  Wall  had 
done  nothing  in  the  short  run  to  reverse  the  catastrophic  decline  in  the 
East  German  economy.  In  the  spring  of  1962  meat  and  potatoes  had  to  be 
rationed  and  food  production  in  general  fell  drastically.  The  acceptance 
of  the  D.D.R.’s  status  by  Federal  Germany  and  the  West,  still  more  the 
subordination  of  West  Berlin  and  its  western  occupying  forces  to  East 
German  sovereignty,  would  have  been  of  enormous  importance  both  for 
the  domestic  and  the  international  standing  and  strength  of  their  regime. 
Yet  the  East  German  authorities  could  do  little  or  nothing  on  their  own  to 
bring  it  about.  They  could,  however,  do  certain  things  to  maintain  East- 
West  tension  and  to  thwart  an  impending  negotiation.  They  were  to  be 
specially  active  in  the  attempt  to  assert  sovereignty  over  the  western  air 
corridors  to  Berlin  and  over  western  citizens  visiting  East  Berlin. 

The  East  Germans  were  particularly  leery  of  any  signs  that  the  Soviet 
authorities  were  directly  in  contact  with  Bonn.  Suggestions  in  the  Soviet 
press  in  mid-January  that  the  Soviets  might  accept  West  German  con¬ 
tinuation  in  N.A.T.O.  drove  the  East  German  ambassador  in  Moscow, 
Gerhard  Kegel,  to  direct  denunciation.  It  was  not  the  job  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  said  in  a  broadcast,  ‘to  solve  the  national  question  in  Germany’. 
And  on  29  January,  Otto  Winzer,  the  deputy  foreign  minister,  denounced 
the  idea  of  an  international  authority  controlling  access  to  Berlin  as  a 
totally  unacceptable  infringement  of  East  German  sovereignty.  On 
23  January  a  new  customs  law  was  promulgated  which  it  was  proposed  to 
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impose  on  goods  in  transit  between  Berlin  and  West  Germany.  And 
observers  began  to  comment  on  the  increasing  note  of  nationalism  struck 
in  D.D.R.  propaganda. 

The  East  Germans  had  very  good  reason  to  watch  the  Soviet  leader¬ 
ship  with  suspicion.  For  the  year’s  turn  saw  a  determined  effort  by  the 
Soviet  leadership  to  approach  both  the  West  Berlin  Senate  and  the  West 
Germans.  The  approach  to  the  Federal  government  was  conducted 
through  the  German  ambassador  in  Moscow,  Hans  Kroll.  The  first  con¬ 
tacts  on  this  issue  had  been  made  in  November  1961,1  and  had  caused  no 
little  stir  at  the  time.  According  to  Herr  Kroll’s  account,  the  original 
suggesti°n  came  from  Mr.  Kosygin,  then  first  deputy  premier  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  early  October  1961  before  the  22nd  Party  Congress,  and  was 
repeated  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  at  the  annual  Kremlin  reception  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  October  revolution.  The  actual  conversation  took  place 
on  9  November  and  was  treated  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  as  an  unofficial  ex¬ 
change  of  views.  In  the  course  of  it  he  repeated  his  demands,  that  West 
Berlin  should  be  entirely  separated  politically  from  West  Germany,  and 
that  the  western  garrisons  should  be  removed  from  West  Berlin  and 
replaced  by  U.N.  forces,  else  a  symbolic  Soviet  contingent  must  be 
stationed  in  West  Berlin  ;  he  said  that  he  would  far  prefer  to  conclude  a 
single  peace  treaty  with  a  German  confederation  or  league — separate 
peace  treaties  were  very  much  a  pis  alter ;  and  finally  he  said  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  a  final  ending  of  the  conflicts  between  Germany  and  Russia  would 
be  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  political  career,  and  that  he  would  be 
happy  if  this  could  be  achieved  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Adenauer,  who 
alone  in  Germany  had  the  courage  and  the  authority  to  carry  through 
such  an  idea. 

Herr  Kroll  was  able  to  survive  the  subsequent  protests  against  his  hold¬ 
ing  separate  conversations  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  outside  the  western 
agreement  to  let  Mr.  Thompson  handle  the  negotiations,  largely  by  show¬ 
ing  that  the  initiative  had  come  from  the  Soviet  side.  Subsequent  discus¬ 
sions  with  his  western  colleagues  in  Moscow  on  the  impasse  into  which  the 
Soviet-western  conversations  on  Berlin  had  fallen  revealed,  according  to 
his  account,  general  agreement  that  without  further  western  negotiations, 
the  conclusion  of  a  separate  Soviet  peace  treaty  with  East  Germany  with  all 
its  undesirable  consequences,  including  a  total  collapse  of  the  western 
position  in  Berlin,  was  unavoidable.  Although  considerations  of  this  kind 
were  put  to  General  de  Gaulle  by  Dr.  Adenauer  at  their  meeting  in  Paris 
in  December,  French  resistance  to  the  continuation  of  all  but  the  most 
exploratory  of  contacts  could  not  be  broken. 

1  See  Survey  of  International  Affairs,  1961,  pp.  274-5.  The  account  which  follows  is  based  in 
part  on  that  given  in  HerrKrolPs  memoirs ,LebenserinnerungeneinesBotschafters,  (Koln-Berlin,  1967), 
pp.  521-75- 
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The  next  Soviet  move  came  on  27  December  with  the  presentation  to 
Herr  Kroll  by  Mr.  Ilichev,  of  the  Soviet  foreign  ministry  of  a  twenty-page 
memorandum1,  composed  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  himself,  intended  as  the 
basis  for  their  next  conversation.  By  a  misunderstanding  Herr  Kroll 
was  given  to  understand  that  it  was  a  formal  note  ;  he  duly  forwarded 
it  to  Bonn,  though  again  he  omitted  to  tell  his  western  colleagues  about 
it. 

The  contents  of  this  Soviet  document  can  be  divided  into  two  ;  a  long 
historical  disquisition,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  argue  that  tension  in 
German-Soviet  relations  was  encouraged  by  the  West  for  their  own  selfish 
economic  purposes,  to  keep  Germany,  their  industrial  competitor,  weak 
and  not  to  defend  Germany’s  rights  and  interests,  and  to  indicate  that  there 
were  very  considerable  economic  advantages  open  to  Germany  in  the 
expansion  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  (‘an  ocean  for  the  absorbtion  of 
industrial  products’)  ;  and  a  statement  of  terms  for  an  agreement,  the 
transformation  of  West  Berlin  into  a  Free  City  and  the  ending  of  western 
military  occupation,  a  peace  conference  of  all  former  belligerents,  a  peace 
treaty  with  the  two  existing  German  states  or  a  peace  treaty  with  East 
Germany  and  an  acceptable  settlement  of  the  status  of  Berlin. 

The  existence  of  this  document  was  almost  immediately  ‘leaked’  to  the 
press  either  by  American  or  West  German  sources.  It  was  published 
therefore  in  Bonn  on  10  January  and  denounced  as  a  trick  to  divide  West 
Germany  from  her  allies  in  N.A.T.O.  At  about  the  same  time  it  became 
known  that  on  23  December  1961  the  Soviet  authorities  had  also  begun 
separate  approaches  to  Herr  Brandt,  the  head  of  the  West  Berlin  admini¬ 
stration.  The  news  aroused  fresh  anxieties  in  Paris  and  Washington  that 
Germany  might  turn  back  to  the  example  of  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo, 
anxieties  which  it  cost  the  Bonn  authorities  some  pains  to  allay,  though, 
paradoxically,  they  strengthened  the  West  German  position.  The  Soviets 
continued  to  encourage  the  idea  of  separate  talks  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  Soviet  journal  Izvestia,  specifically  appealed  to  the  spirit  of  Rapallo 
on  19  January.  And  some  effort  was  put  into  cultivating  the  leader  of  the 
minority  party  in  Dr.  Adenauer’s  coalition,  Dr.  Mende,  leader  of  the  Free 
Democrats.  This  was  not,  however,  enough  to  tip  the  balance  in  Bonn. 
Dr.  Adenauer,  though  struck  by  Herr  Kroll’s  arguments,  remained  firmly 
opposed  to  direct  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  ‘at  that  moment’.  His  new 
foreign  minister,  Dr.  Schroeder,  therefore  summoned  the  principal  West 
German  ambassadors  to  confer  on  how  to  answer  the  Soviet  memorandum. 

The  conference  met  in  Bonn  from  9-10  February.  Over  Schroeder ’s 
more  sceptical  objections  it  was  agreed  to  try  to  hold  the  door  to  the  East 
open,  as  a  brake  on  America  and  as  a  way  of  keeping  alive  the  chance  of  a 
direct  agreement  if  all  else  failed.  It  was,  however,  decided  to  let  the 

1  Documents,  1962,  No.  75. 
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1  hompson— Gromyko  talks  continue.  A  German  memorandum  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  drafted  and  handed  over  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  in 
Moscow  on  22  February.1  But  despite  a  final  paragraph  expressing  the 
hope  that  contacts  might  continue,  it  found  no  echo  in  Moscow.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  called  it  a  ‘propaganda  pamphlet’.  Ambassador  Kroll’s 
position  was  meanwhile  much  damaged  by  allegations  in  the  West 
German  press  that  he  was  conducting  a  press  campaign  against  the 
Chancellor  s  policy.  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  turned  to  a  newer  and  wider 
peace  offensive. 

Soviet  pressure  for  a  Summit 

The  new  field  Mr.  Khrushchev  turned  to  exploit  was  that  of  the 
negotiations  for  a  disarmament  treaty  and  for  a  treaty  banning  any  further 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons.2  The  disarmament  negotiations  were  due  to 
begin  in  the  new  year,  the  device  of  an  eighteen-nation  negotiating  Com¬ 
mittee  having  been  agreed  to  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  and  made  the  subject  of  a  joint  resolution  in  the  United  Nations  in 
December  1961.  The  test-ban  negotiations  had  already  been  in  progress 
at  Geneva  for  some  years  or  so.  The  most  recent  sessions  had  been 
adjourned  on  21  December  1961  until  16  January  1962  in  a  fairly  un¬ 
pleasant  atmosphere,  the  Soviet  Union’s  breach  of  the  unofficial  mora¬ 
torium  on  tests  having  been  broken  by  a  massive  series  of  tests  between 
August  and  November.  Their  effect  had  been  to  tilt  the  balance  of  opinion 
inside  the  American  administration  heavily  towards  those  who  argued 
for  a  renewal  of  nuclear  testing  in  the  air ;  underground  tests  had  been 
resumed  when  the  Soviet  test  series  was  announced. 

This  movement  of  American  opinion  was  the  cause  of  the  deepest 
anxieties  to  the  British  government.  British  defence  policy  was  in  the 
course  of  moving  away  from  the  concentration  on  a  nuclear  deterrent 
proclaimed  in  the  1957  Defence  White  Paper  towards  a  more  balanced 
emphasis  on  conventional  highly  mobile  forces.3  But  the  political  debate 
on  the  desirability  and  morality  of  reliance  on  a  massive  nuclear  deterrent 
had  been  so  violent  and  bitter  that  the  Macmillan  government’s  victory 
had  only  been  secured  at  the  cost  of  creating  a  national  conviction  among 
its  supporters  that  Britain’s  status  as  a  great  power  depended  entirely  on 
its  maintenance.  This  conviction  was  no  doubt  of  advantage  to  the  con¬ 
servative  administration,  the  more  so  as  its  rivals,  the  labour  opposition, 
had  been  riven  for  three  years  by  the  issue  to  the  point  where  for  most  of 
1961  the  party  leadership  in  parliament  were  at  odds  with  the  vote  of  the 
i960  party  conference  manoeuvred  by  their  left  wing.  But  the  unending 

1  Documents ,  1962,  No.  76. 

2  For  the  previous  history  of  these  negotiations  see  Survey,  1961,  Chapter  IV,  passim. 

3  See  also  Chapter  II,  Section  (b)  below. 
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nature  of  the  technological  arms  race  was  such  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  deterrent  into  the  future  required  a  programme  of  arms  research  and 
development  which  was  simply  beyond  Britain’s  weakened  economic 
capacity  to  maintain.  The  emphasis  had  shifted  in  the  late  1950s  from 
the  nature  of  the  nuclear  explosive  to  the  nature  of  the  delivery  vehicle. 
Britain’s  long-range  missile  programme  had  run  into  serious  trouble  and  had 
been  phased  out  in  i960  ;  and  Britain  was  now  dependent  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  of  an  air-to-ground  missile  to  be  carried  by 
their  aging  V-bomber  force  for  the  maintenance  of  the  British  deterrent 
into  the  1970s.  Nor  was  there  any  reason  to  think  that  that  would  be  the 
end  of  the  race.  Around  the  corner  loomed  the  shadow  of  the  antiballistic 
missile.  Scientific  advice  was  that  it  was  impracticable  ;  but  this  had  been 
also  said  of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  Britain  faced  a  steady  yet  total  erosion  of 
her  status  as  a  nuclear  power  unless  ways  and  means  could  be  found  of 
ending  the  nuclear  arms  race  by  agreement  fairly  quickly. 

These  issues  came  up  very  markedly  at  the  meeting  between  President 
Kennedy  and  Mr.  Macmillan  at  Bermuda  on  21-22  December  1961. 
Mr.  Macmillan  argued  with  the  utmost  force  for  a  postponement  of  any 
nuclear  tests  before  there  had  been  a  new  summit  conference  between  the 
leaders  of  the  eastern  and  western  blocs.  The  achievement  of  such  a 
meeting  had  been  a  main  aim  of  his  foreign  policy  since  the  opening  of 
the  Berlin  crisis  four  years  earlier.  He  had  very  considerable  confidence  in 
his  powers  at  such  a  conference  were  it  once  to  meet,  and,  like  many  a 
leader  of  a  declining  world  power  before  him,  he  wished  to  institutionalize 
such  conferences  and  place  them  on  a  regular  basis,  so  that  influence 
within  the  antechambers  and  the  chambers  of  power  would  maintain  a 
great  power  status  which  could  no  longer  be  maintained  outside  them. 
His  position  towards  President  Kennedy  had  been  strengthened  both  by 
the  miserable  outcome  of  the  December  N.A.T.O.  council  meeting  and  by 
the  American  desire  to  use  the  little  atoll  of  Christmas  Island  in  the  mid 
Pacific,  a  British  possession,  for  their  tests.1  In  the  gubernatorial-colonial 
atmosphere  of  Bermuda,  he  was  able  to  prevail  on  the  President  to  con¬ 
sider  one  last  attempt  at  an  agreement  before  resuming  testing  ;  though  the 
clinching  element  was  apparently  a  letter  he  wrote  to  President  Kennedy 
proposing  that  an  agreement  not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons  or  military 
nuclear  information  to  non-nuclear  powers  should  be  part  of  the  final 
offer.2 

1  Christmas  Island’s  advantages  were  nearly  all  legal.  The  best  American-controlled  location 
in  the  Pacific,  Johnson  Island,  suffered  from  the  disadvantage  of  being  held  by  the  United  States 
in  trust  under  the  United  Nations.  The  use  of  Christmas  Island  would  both  avoid  international 
protest  based  on  the  terms  of  the  U.N.  mandate  and  associate  Britain  in  the  anticipated  obloquy 
of  continuing  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere. 

2  This  paragraph  is  based  on  Schlesinger,  pp.  430-4  ;  Sorenson,  pp.  622-3  5  Jackson  and  Stein, 
pp.  344-7 ;  Mr.  Macmillan’s  statement  to  Parliament,  653,  H.C.  Deb.,  cols.  626-34. 
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The  British  appeal  coincided  with  the  reopening  of  the  debate  inside  the 
United  States  administration  on  whether  to  resume  atmospheric  testing  at 
all,  and  if  so,  on  what  scale  ;  but,  in  attempting  to  call  on  the  anxieties  to 
which  this  debate  gave  rise  to  win  U.S.  support  for  a  new  round  of  summit 
meetings,  Mr.  Macmillan  was  overplaying  his  hand.  The  divisions  within 
the  administration  were  such  that  President  Kennedy  remained  himself 
undecided  for  some  time.  He  was  particularly  attracted  by  the  suggestion 
that  there  should  be  one  last  diplomatic  effort  before  the  testing  actually 
began.  But  he  remained  very  suspicious  and  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
a  summit  conference.  Negotiation,  as  was  remarked  earlier,1  was  not 
President  Kennedy’s  personal  forte,  nor  was  there  very  much  evidence 
that  public  understanding  of  the  nature  of  negotiation  with  its  range  of 
concession  and  counter-concession  had  improved  much  in  the  United 
States  since  Lord  Robert  Cecil  had  been  driven,  at  a  meeting  in  Chatham 
House  in  1929,  to  say2 

conferring  with  American  delegates  at  an  international  conference  is  never 
very  easy.  They  come  with  very  precise  instructions,  usually  made  public 
before  their  arrival,  and  any  variation  from  them  is  regarded  as  a  diplomatic 
defeat  for  the  United  States. 

A  conference  which  broke  down  without  achievement  would  only 
strengthen  this  element  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  making  him  its  captive.  He 
was  therefore  extremely  chary  of  being  involved  in  the  complexities  of  a 
summit  conference  with  two  such  self-confident  ‘summiteers’  as  Messrs. 
Macmillan  and  Khrushchev,  unless  he  was  extremely  sure  of  a  successful 
outcome.  The  American  reply  therefore  suggested  a  new  disarmament 
initiative,  but  one  that  should  be  a  substitute  for  a  summit  conference 
devoted  to  disarmament.3  A  joint  note,  signed  by  Mr.  Macmillan  and 
President  Kennedy  in  this  sense  was  sent  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  on  7  Feb¬ 
ruary.4 

The  note  proposed  that  a  meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  America, 
Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  held  at  the  opening  of  the  Geneva 
Eighteen-Nation  Conference  on  Disarmament.  The  three  foreign 
ministers  should  be  given  three  tasks  ;  to  work  out  a  programme  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  which  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  conclusion 
of  one  or  more  disarmament  treaties,  the  programme  to  be  based  on  the 
American-Soviet  statement  of  agreed  principles  of  September  1961  ;  to 
ascertain  the  widest  measure  of  disarmament  that  could  be  implemented 
‘at  the  earliest  possible  time’  while  negotiations  towards  a  more  general 

1  Survey,  1961,  pp.  4-5. 

2  Viscount  Cecil  of  Chelwood  and  W.  Arnold-Forster,  ‘The  Freedom  of  the  Seas’,  VIII, 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  No.  2,  March  1929,  pp.  89-116,  at  p.  98. 

3  Schlesinger,  p.  434. 

4  Documents,  1962,  No.  1. 
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agreement  continued  ;  to  ‘isolate  and  identify  initial  measures  of  disarma¬ 
ment’  which  could  be  immediately  put  into  effect  and  which  would 
improve  the  atmosphere  and,  with  it,  the  prospect  for  further  progress. 

This  note  was  accompanied  by  a  joint  Anglo-American  statement  that 
agreed  preparations  for  the  opening  of  nuclear  testing  at  Christmas  Island 
were  being  set  in  motion.1  In  his  parliamentary  statement  Mr.  Macmillan 
specifically  linked  this  decision  with  the  Russian  claim  to  have  solved  the 
problem  of  the  anti-ballistic  missile.2  Taken  together  these  moves  faced 
the  Soviets  with  the  threat  of  a  new  round  of  nuclear  testing  if  they  were 
not  prepared  to  accept  the  western  initiative  in  matters  of  disarmament. 
Mr.  Khrushchev’s  reply  followed  almost  immediately,  on  io  February.3 
He  called  for  a  summit  conference  of  the  heads  of  all  eighteen  nations 
represented  at  Geneva,  indeed  he  claimed  to  have  been  working  on  a 
message  to  all  eighteen  heads  of  state  when  he  received  the  Anglo- 
American  note.  And  he,  in  fact,  sent  notes  in  this  sense  to  the  remaining 
sixteen  heads  of  state  the  same  day,  as  well  as  to  President  de  Gaulle. 

Mr.  Khrushchev’s  proposals  struck  a  certain  response  among  the  other 
nations  represented  at  Geneva.  Mr.  Diefenbaker,  the  Canadian  premier 
said  he  was  ready  to  attend  a  summit.  The  Egyptian  newspaper,  al-Ahram, 
usually  regarded  as  President  Nasser’s  mouthpiece  reported  that  Egypt 
would  accept  a  summit.4  The  Burmese  government  accepted,  though  the 
acceptance  was  withdrawn  later  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  2  March  1962. 
Mr.  Nehru  accepted,  but  said  that  he  would  be  unable  to  go  to  Geneva 
before  the  end  of  April.  His  acceptance,  however,  was  carefully  not  made 
conditional  on  the  great  powers  accepting.5  The  Nigerian  reply  would 
appear  to  have  been  carefully  non-committal.  The  Swedish  premier  at 
first  accepted  in  principle.6 

Mr.  Khrushchev’s  proposal  was  ill-adapted  to  win  the  consent  either  of 
Britain  or  the  United  States.  President  Kennedy  was  confirmed  in  his 
opposition  and  his  diplomatic  representatives  with  the  eight  neutral 
nations  immediately  began  representations  to  counter  its  effect.  Mr. 
Rusk’s  public  statement  of  12  February  was  totally  negative.7  Mr. 
Macmillan  was  equally  repelled.  He  had  wanted  a  quiet  meeting  of  the 
‘Big  Three’,  not  a  circus  of  some  eighteen  heads  of  state.  Sensitive,  how¬ 
ever,  to  Commonwealth  reactions  (two  of  its  members,  India  and  Nigeria, 
were  among  the  eight  ‘non-committed’  states  represented  at  Geneva,  and 
the  Canadian  reaction  has  already  been  noted),  he  realized  that  to  reject 
the  Soviet  proposal  out  of  hand  would  be  to  play  entirely  into  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  hands.  He  therefore  persuaded  President  Kennedy  to  accept  a 

1  Public  Papers,  1962,  No.  41.  2  653,  H.C.  Deb.,  761-62,  cols.  626-34. 

3  Documents,  1962,  No.  2.  4  Cited  in  Bourse  Pgyptienne,  14  February  1962. 

5  Documents,  1962,  No.  6.  6  Swedish  Press  Summary,  19  February  1962. 

7  xlvi,  D.S.B.,  No.  1184,  5  March  1962,  pp.  359-60. 
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leply  which  re-emphasized  the  proposal  that  the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs 
of  the  three  countries  should  confer  beforehand  and  reserved  a  possible 
meeting  of  heads  of  governments  until  ‘the  main  problems  have  been 
clarified  and  more  progress  has  been  made’.  His  reply  to  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
dated  14  February  1962  was  therefore  heavily  procedural.1  President 
Kennedy  s  by  contrast  was  more  polemical2  referring,  as  it  did,  to  the 
Soviet  unwillingness  to  accept  the  principle  of  verification  of  arms  levels 
during  the  process  of  disarmament.  But  the  procedural  line  was  followed 
by  American  diplomatists  abroad,  and  it  was  to  this  that  the  Brazilian, 
Mexican  and  Ethiopian  replies  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  appealed. 

These  rebuffs  appear  to  have  rattled  Mr.  Khrushchev.  They  were 
added  to  on  17  February,  when  President  de  Gaulle’s  reply3  proposed  to 
limit  the  discussion  of  nuclear  disarmement  entirely  to  the  nuclear  powers, 
described  a  test-ban  treaty  as  not  being  ‘en  aucune  fagon  par  elle-meme 
un  debut  du  desarmement’,  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  a  system 
of  disarmament  without  ‘un  systeme  de  reel  controle’,  and  proposed  a 
four-power  conference  whose  immediate  aim  should  be  the  destruction, 
prohibition  and  strict  control  of  all  means  of  delivering  nuclear  projectiles. 
A  week  elapsed  therefore  before  Mr.  Khrushchev  replied  to  the  British  and 
American  notes,  with  a  characteristically  long-winded  diatribe,4  which, 
however,  contained  two  revealing  passages.  The  first  of  these  dismissed 
meetings  between  foreign  ministers  : 

Who  can  achieve  this  progress  with  the  most  likelihood  of  success,  who  can 
create  a  favourable  attitude  for  negotiations?  Those  who  enjoy  the  full  breadth 
of  authority  and  to  whom  belongs  the  leading  role  in  the  formation  of  policy  or 
those  who  do  not  have  such  responsibility  and  are  therefore  limited  in  their 
actions  by  previously  defined  instructions? 

The  second  dealt  brusquely  with  the  western  proposal  that  the  inter¬ 
national  disarmament  agency  charged  with  verifying  that  the  arms 
destroyed  in  the  process  of  disarmament  were  actually  destroyed  should 
also  be  able  to  verify  that  the  force  levels  maintainable  by  each  power  after 
each  stage  of  disarmament  was  achieved  should  be  those  actually  being 
maintained  and  not  more  than  them.  ‘Control  before  disarmament’,  he 
wrote,  ‘we  regard  with  full  reason  as  espionage.’ 

With  this  the  correspondence  passed  from  the  practical  to  the  polemical. 
On  24  February,  President  Kennedy  replied,5  repeating  his  reasons  for 
preferring  to  begin  with  a  foreign  ministers’  meeting  while  holding  out  the 
prospect  of  personal  participation  by  heads  of  government  at  a  later  stage 
in  the  negotiations,  as  well  as  restating  the  standard  American  case  on 
verification.  He  took  the  opportunity  also  of  repeating  the  American 

1  Documents,  1962,  No.  3.  2  Ibid.,  No.  4. 

3  Ibid.,  No.  5.  4  Ibid.,  No.  7.  5  Ibid.,  No.  9. 
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justification  for  resuming  nuclear  tests.  Mr.  Macmillan’s  reply,1  the 
following  day,  was  less  polemical  in  tone  and  devoted  mainly  to  analysing 
the  two  kinds  of  situations  in  which  he  felt  that  a  meeting  of  heads  of 
government  would  be  useful :  the  first  was  to  consolidate  progress  which 
was  on  the  verge  of  an  agreement ;  the  second  to  remove  ‘major  and  clear 
points  of  disagreement’  if  such  should  have  emerged  so  as  to  cause  a  dead¬ 
lock  at  the  conference.  With  this  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  his  replies  of  3  March2 
1962  to  the  two  western  statesmen  had,  even  if  in  his  usual  long-winded 
manner,  to  content  himself.  In  his  reply  to  President  Kennedy  he  warned 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  feel  obliged  to  answer  the  American  tests 
with  a  new  round  of  Soviet  tests,  and  commented  pointedly  that  the 
American  tactics  seemed  to  be  to  attempt  to  compel  him  to  accept  their 
view  of  verification  under  threat  of  a  fresh  round  of  nuclear  tests,  a  tactic 
which  he  stigmatized,  with  some  justice,  as  nuclear  blackmail. 

In  the  meantime,  President  Kennedy  had  been  reluctantly  driven  to 
conclude  that  a  new  round  of  American  nuclear  tests  was  unavoidable. 
The  clinching  argument  came  in  the  middle  of  February  with  his  receipt 
of  an  analysis  of  the  Soviet  test  series  prepared  by  a  number  of  leading 
American  scientists,  indicating  that  the  tests  had  achieved  a  highly 
advanced  nuclear  technology  with  new  designs  and  techniques  some  of 
which  were  unknown  hitherto  in  the  West.  The  fear  was  expressed  that  a 
new  Soviet  test  series  might  well  give  them  an  important  advantage,  and 
compel  the  rejection  of  a  test  ban  by  the  U.S.  Senate  on  the  grounds  of 
American  security.  Paradoxically  it  appeared  that  only  a  new  American 
series  of  nuclear  tests  could  make  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  banning  such 
tests  a  political  possibility.3 

The  news  of  the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  a  new  test  series  was  broken 
to  the  British  premier  on  27  February.  The  public  announcement  of  this 
intention  was  made  on  2  March  by  President  Kennedy  in  a  nation-wide 
television  and  radio  broadcast.4  It  was  delayed  at  British  request  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  order  to  give  Mr.  Macmillan  the  weekend  to  assess 
British  reactions  and  prepare  his  own  comments  upon  it- — an  adequate 
comment  on  the  degree  to  which  Mr.  Macmillan  felt  defeated  and  deserted 
by  his  American  ally. 

President  Kennedy  justified  his  decision  by  reference  to  the  ‘highly 
sophisticated  technology’,  the  ‘novel  designs  and  techniques’  and  the 
‘substantial  gains  in  weaponry’  revealed  by  the  Soviet  test  series,  and  the 
fear  that  a  new  Soviet  test  series  ‘could  well  provide  the  Soviet  Union  with 
a  nuclear  attack  and  defence  capability  so  powerful  as  to  encourage 
aggressive  designs’.  It  was  necessary  both  to  investigate  how  an  enemy 
nuclear  attack  would  affect  America’s  ability  to  ‘survive  and  respond’ 

1  Documents,  1962,  No.  10.  2  Ibid.,  No.  12. 

3  Jacobson  and  Stein,  p.  47.  4  Documents,  1962,  No.  11. 
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(‘effects  tests’)  and  to  test  the  more  advanced  concepts  and  more  effective 
weapons  which  American  scientists  had  been  evolving.  He  made  it  clear, 
however,  that  the  tests  would  not  take  place  unless  the  Soviets  rejected  the 
American  plans,  a  major  ‘breakthrough  to  peace’  he  termed  them,  to  be 
presented  at  Geneva,  both  on  general  disarmament  and  on  a  compre¬ 
hensive  test  ban  treaty  with  arrangements  for  verification.  Such  a  treaty 
would  bring  both  himself  and  Mr.  Macmillan  (a  last  genuflection  to  Mr. 
Macmillan’s  hopes  of  a  summit)  to  Geneva  to  sign  it.  Failing  such  a  treaty, 
American  tests  would  begin  at  the  end  of  April. 

President  Kennedy’s  announcement  was  very  badly  received  by  world 
opinion  for  all  its  apparent  reason.  Mr.  Macmillan  did  his  best  to  defend 
it  in  his  parliamentary  statement  on  5  March.1  But  his  statement  that 
recent  scientific  advances  had  made  it  easier  to  control  a  test-ban,  the 
product  of  a  perfectly  genuine  disagreement  between  British  and  American 
scientific  advisers,  was  bitterly  criticized  in  the  American  state  and 
defence  departments ;  and  it  was  plain  that  British  opinion  remained  very 
disturbed.2  Comment  among  the  neutrals  was  bitter,  especially  in  India 
and  Japan,  despite  a  personal  exchange  of  messages  between  President 
Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Ikeda  of  Japan. 3 

All  this  took  place  against  a  background  of  continuous  harassment  of 
the  western  position  in  and  around  Berlin.  On  8  February  the  Soviet 
representative  on  the  Allied  air  safety  control  centre  demanded  that  the 
western  air  corridors  to  Berlin  should  be  reserved  for  Soviet  aircraft  at 
certain  times  and  heights.  The  demand  was  rejected  and  British  R.A.F. 
units  were  held  in  readiness  to  intervene.  On  14  February  therefore  Soviet 
aircraft  began  ‘buzzing’  western  aircraft  in  the  air  corridors.  An  allied 
note  of  complaint  of  15  February  was,  in  turn,  rejected  and  the  Soviet 
air  command  said  that  they  would  hold  British  and  American  aircraft 
responsible  for  any  accidents  that  occurred.  On  20  February,  the  Soviet 
newspaper,  Izvestia,  revived  the  Soviet  threat  to  conclude  a  separate  peace 
treaty  by  a  certain  deadline,  and  dismissed  the  ideas  put  forward  by 
Ambassador  Thompson  as  ‘old  proposals’. 

Matters  were  not  improved  by  Dr.  Adenauer’s  knowledge  that  it  was 
proposed  to  continue  the  Thompson-Gromyko  contacts  during  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  foreign  ministers  with  which  the  Geneva  conference  was  to  open. 
On  20  February  in  a  speech  to  the  parliamentary  group  of  the  Christian 
Democrats  he  appealed  for  a  new  foreign  ministers’  conference  between 
Britain,  France,  America  and  West  Germany,  the  Big  Four  as  he  called 
them,  and  rejected  the  American  plan  of  turning  Berlin  into  a  free  city 

1  655,  H.C.  Deb.,  1961-62,  cols.  31-9. 

2  An  effort  was  made  to  iron  out  these  scientific  differences  in  talks  held  in  Washington  on 
8  March  i960,  between  Mr.  Foster,  head  of  the  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  and  Viscount  Hood 
of  the  British  Embassy  on  the  requirements  for  a  foolproof  inspection  system. 

2  xlvi,  D.S.B.,  No.  1187,  26  March  1962,  pp.  497-8. 
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with  permanent  international  guarantees  and  an  international  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  access  routes.  The  time  had  come,  he  said,  to  abandon  the 
Thompson-Gromyko  talks.  His  speech  led  President  Kennedy  to  com¬ 
plain1  that  the  German  ambassador  in  Washington,  Professor  Grewe,  had 
given  him  a  quite  different  picture  of  the  German  government’s  attitude  to 
these  talks,  and  to  comment  pointedly  that  any  Four  Power  Conference  on 
Berlin  would  include  the  Soviet  Union  but  not  western  Germany.  On 
3  March  the  State  Department  published  the  formal  American  suggestion 
of  an  International  Access  Authority  to  govern  access  to  West  Berlin  by 
road  and  air,  to  be  organized  by  the  Four  Occupying  Powers,  and  to  be 
‘legally  effective  and  binding’  on  the  West  German,  East  German  and 
West  Berlin  authorities.2 

On  their  side  of  the  wall  the  Soviets  were  having  equal  trouble  as  the 
East  Germany  economy  grew  progressively  worse  and  worse.  Despite  the 
Berlin  Wall  some  five  and  a  half  thousand  refugees  from  East  Germany 
crossed  to  the  West  in  the  first  three  months  of  1962.  From  26-28  February 
Mr.  Ulbricht  was  in  Moscow  accompanied  by  Herr  Leuschner  and  Herr 
Winzer,  the  deputy  foreign  minister,  for  talks  with  Mr.  Khrushchev. 
The  Soviets  welcomed  him  with  a  good  deal  of  ceremony  and  circumstance 
which,  no  doubt,  strengthened  his  position.  But  in  economic  matters  the 
£116  million  commodity  credit  they  granted  him  went  only  a  little  way 
to  satisfy  his  regime’s  needs.3  On  13  February,  presumably  with  Soviet 
assent,  the  representative  of  East  Germany  on  the  inter-zonal  trade  com¬ 
mission  which  handled  trade  between  East  and  West  Germany,  Herr 
Behrendt,  approached  his  West  German  colleague,  Herr  Leopold,  on  the 
subject  of  a  West  German  trade  credit.  He  wanted  at  least  £245  million 
in  trade  credits  over  and  above  the  existing  barter  agreements,  which  had 
run  at  £163  million  the  previous  year,  the  bulk  (£200  million)  to  cover 
West  German  deliveries  of  coal  (30  million  tons  annually  over  ten  years),  the 
remainder  to  cover  orders  for  machine  tools  and  electro-technical  equip¬ 
ment.  The  request  marked  the  failure  of  the  East  Germans  to  meet  the 
impossibly  high  targets  for  industrialization  and  integration  into  the 
general  economy  of  the  Soviet  bloc  the  East  German  planners  had  set 
themselves.  The  move  put  the  West  German  government  in  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  dilemma,  and  the  negotiations  were  to  drag  on  in  secret  until 
they  became  known  in  June. 

(c)  Geneva  :  The  Foreign  Ministers ,  Berlin  and  the  Nuclear  Tests 

As  Mr.  Gromyko,  Lord  Home  and  Mr.  Rusk  met  in  Geneva  on  12 
March,  the  omens  for  an  agreement  could  hardly  have  been  worse.  On 

1  In  his  press  conference  of  21  February  1962,  Public  Papers,  1962,  p.  153. 

2  Documents,  1962,  No.  78. 

3  For  the  final  Soviet-East  German  joint  communique,  see  Documents,  1962,  No.  77. 
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1  March,  Mr.  Rusk  had  been  forced  to  take  Lord  Home  to  task1  for 
what  journalists  represented  as  a  British  proposal  to  offer  a  guarantee  for 
access  to  Berlin  in  exchange  for  a  recognition  of  East  Germany.  On  1  o 
March  the  French  journal  Le  Monde ,  published  an  interview  with  Dr. 
Adenauer,2  in  which  the  German  chancellor  spoke  with  regret  of  the 
illusion  which  the  Thompson-Gromyko  talks  appeared  to  have  aroused  in 
Moscow  that  the  western  allies  were  divided,  and  rejected  any  idea  of 
separate  West  German  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  On  10  March 
also  Soviet  aircraft  began  dropping  metal  foil  in  the  Allied  air  corridors  to 
Berlin  in  an  effort  to  disturb  their  radar  control  beacons.  On  1 1  March 
the  Soviet  journal,  Izvestia,  again  warned  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  ready 
to  break  off  talks  on  Berlin  and  sign  a  separate  peace  treaty  if  the  West 
showed  no  willingness  to  meet  its  terms.  The  article  followed  a  five  day 
plenary  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
on  agriculture  which  revealed  that  priority  in  capacity  expenditure  in  the 
Soviet  Union  was  still  heavily  concentrated  on  heavy  industry. 

The  main  weight  of  the  talks  at  Geneva  inevitably  bore  on  the  test-ban 
negotiations  and  on  the  disarmament  issue.  Over  Berlin  the  Soviet  showed 
themselves  as  yet  unready  to  push  things  to  the  point  of  a  breach.  A  Soviet 
memorandum  was  produced  accepting  the  principle  of  an  International 
Authority  to  control  arms  to  West  Berlin.  They  insisted,  however,  that 
Allied  troops  should  withdraw  from  Berlin  and  that  the  East  Germans 
should  be  full  members  of  the  Control  Organisation,  although  they  did 
provide  that  the  Soviets  should  represent  the  control  in  negotiations  with 
East  Germany.  Mr.  Rusk  was  enabled  to  use  this  as  a  means  of  persuading 
Mr.  Gromyko  to  compile  a  position  paper  outlining  the  areas  of  agree¬ 
ment  and  disagreement  between  the  two  powers  on  Berlin ;  but  the 
negotiations  remained  confined  to  the  two  super  powers.  The  British 
Berlin  experts  returned  to  London  the  day  after  the  first  plenary  session. 
There  were  reports  of  violent  conflict  in  Berlin  between  General  Clay  and 
his  British  colleagues  over  the  manner  of  meeting  the  various  forms  of 
pressure  being  applied.  But  after  a  very  strong  note  from  the  three  allied 
commandants  on  24  March,  the  various  measures  of  Soviet  harassment 
in  the  air  were  broken  off.  On  1 1  April  President  Kennedy  announced  that 
the  reservists  recalled  to  the  American  army  on  September  1961  would  be 
released  in  August,  and  recalled  General  Clay  permanently  from  Berlin. 
On  19  April  the  Soviets  replied  by  recalling  Marshall  Koniev  from  the 
command  of  the  Soviet  forces  in  East  Germany  he  had  assumed  on  10 
August  1961  ;  and  the  command  reverted  to  General  Yakubowski,  who 
had  held  it  previously. 

There  remained  the  difficulty  of  the  two  German  states.  Already  on 

■  In  his  press  conference  of  1  March  1962,  xlvi,  D.S.B.,  No.  1186,  19  March  1962,  p.  457. 
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24  March,1  Herr  Ulbricht  had  construed  the  proposed  International 
Authority  as  a  mere  arbitration  board  to  safeguard  peaceful  traffic  and 
widened  its  membership  to  include  all  the  fifty-two  powers  who  had  been 
in  a  state  of  belligerency  against  Germany  on  VE-Day  1945,  and  had 
insisted  that  East  German  sovereignty  over  the  access  routes  to  West 
Berlin  would  have  to  be  absolute.  He  also  made  it  clear  that  a  pre¬ 
condition  for  the  establishment  of  the  authority  was  the  withdrawal  of 
Allied  troops  from  Berlin  and  their  replacement  by  neutral  or  U.N.  con¬ 
tingents.  Such  proposals  were  ignored  by  the  Americans  in  the  perhaps 
misplaced  confidence  that  if  the  Soviets  could  really  be  persuaded  into 
signing  an  agreement  the  East  Germans  would  be  forced  to  accept  this. 

The  real  anxieties,  however,  were  felt  in  West  Berlin  and  West  Germany. 
These  proved  to  be  only  too  genuine  when  on  12  April  the  West  German 
authorities  found  themselves  confronted  with  a  four-point  plan  on  the 
whole  complex  of  questions  likely  to  arise  if  a  Soviet  peace  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  East  Germany.  The  four  elements  in  the  plan  comprised  an 
agreement  on  nuclear  non-proliferation  designed  to  allay  Soviet  fears  that 
West  Germany  would  acquire  its  own  nuclear  arsenal ;  an  exchange  of 
non-aggression  declarations  between  N.A.T.O.  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
organisations ;  the  setting  up  of  an  international  authority  to  supervise 
travel  between  West  Berlin  and  West  Germany,  to  be  composed  of  the 
governments  of  the  four  occupying  powers,  the  two  German  states, 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Austria,  Sweden  and  Switzerland ;  and  the 
establishment  of  East  German-West  German  joint  committees  to  handle 
‘technical’  contacts  between  the  two  Germanies.  The  American  govern¬ 
ment  demanded  that  approval  should  be  given  to  this  plan  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  being  under  the  impression  that  Dr.  Schroeder,  the  West 
German  foreign  minister,  had  already  accepted  it. 

The  reaction  in  West  Germany  and  in  West  Berlin  was  one  of  shock  and 
horror.  Dr.  Adenauer  immediately  called  in  all  the  political  leaders  of 
West  Germany  to  consultations  while  the  details  of  the  plan  were,  to  the 
Americans’  fury,  immediately  leaked  to  the  press.  The  West  German  press 
launched  itself  into  violent  attacks  on  President  Kennedy’s  advisers,  ‘a 
group  of  intellectual  gamblers  in  Washington’,  in  the  words  of  the 
chauvinistic  mass-circulation  Bild-Zjitung.  The  West  Germans  found  the 
idea  of  East  Germany’s  inclusion  in  the  International  Authority  most 
alarming  and  thought  that  body  itself  likely  to  prove  quite  impracticable. 
As  for  the  idea  of  internationalizing  the  access  routes  this  seemed  to  be  a 
clear  encouragement  to  the  Soviets  to  go  ahead  with  the  idea  of  a  separate 
peace  treaty.  Their  protests  were  sufficient  to  prevent  Dean  Rusk  from 
submitting  his  proposals  to  the  Soviet  ambassador  on  16  April  as  he  had 
planned,  and  the  conversation  was  largely  confined  to  generalities.  This 

1  Neues  Deutschland,  25  March  1962. 
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did  not,  however,  abate  the  storm  of  West  German  criticism.  While  Dr. 
Schroeder  went  first  to  Paris  to  seek  French  support  and  then  to  Cadden- 
abia  to  consult  with  Dr.  Adenauer,  the  Christian  Democrat  member  for 
Berlin,  Dr.  Ferdinand  Friedensburg,  flew  to  Washington  to  deliver  himself 
of  what  could  not  but  seem  to  his  audience  as  a  few  ill-chosen  words  of 
regret  for  the  passing  of  the  good  old  days  of  John  Foster  Dulles.  He  also 
said  that  Dr.  Adenauer  had  charged  him  to  say  that  American-German 
relations  no  longer  had  that  natural  appearance  of  mutual  confidence  that 
once  they  had.  Though  his  authority  to  make  this  statement  was  speedily 
denied  in  Bonn,  no  one  doubted  the  accuracy  of  his  statement,  especially 
as  federal  spokesmen  in  Bonn  complained  bitterly  that  the  ambassadorial 
steering  committee  in  Washington  had  not  been  consulted  and  that  their 
ambassador,  Professor  Grewe,  by  now  anathema  to  the  Kennedy  entour¬ 
age,  had  been  kept  deliberately  in  the  dark.  On  29  April  the  deputy 
Burgomaster  of  Berlin,  Herr  Amrehn,  told  a  C.D.U.  conference  in  Berlin 
that  there  would  have  to  be  total  freedom  of  movement  in  Berlin,  and  no 
D.D.R.  representative  in  the  Access  Authority  or  police  on  the  Autobahn. 
The  minister  for  refugees,  Herr  Oberlander,  said  that  the  Germans  must 
be  prepared  to  go  to  the  barricades  for  their  rights,  and  the  former  foreign 
minster,  Herr  Brentano,  flew  to  Washington  to  confer  with  President 
Kennedy.  On  30  April,  Dr.  Adenauer  instructed  his  successor,  Dr. 
Schroeder,  that  there  could  be  no  question  of  an  acceptance  of  the  current 
East  German  frontiers  if  a  non-aggression  agreement  was  to  be  concluded, 
no  linkage  of  the  Berlin  question  with  that  of  European  security  and  no 
recognition  of  the  status  of  East  Germany. 

The  East  Germans  were  equally  appalled  at  the  apparent  signs  of  a 
Soviet-American  agreement.  On  25  April  the  East  German  press  de¬ 
nounced  the  proposed  International  Access  Authority  as  superfluous,  and 
by  6  May  they  had  come  to  stigmatize  the  idea  of  such  an  authority  as 
‘unthinkable’ ;  the  Russians  journal  Pravda  had  so  far  followed  them  as  to 
denounce  the  American  plan,  on  3  May,  as  detached  from  reality  and  mere 
playing  at  negotiations. 

The  high  point  of  these  German  alarms  was  caused  by  the  conjunction 
of  Mr.  Gromyko’s  report  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  on  24  April1  at  which, 
while  reiterating  the  Soviet  demands  on  Germany,  he  spoke  of  signs  of  an 
American  desire  for  a  rapprochement  of  the  two  positions,  American  and 
Soviet,  ‘with  due  consideration  for  the  conditions  actually  existing  in 
Germany’,  spoke  of  the  ‘understanding  of  the  importance  of  a  solution’  of 
the  question  of  denial  of  nuclear  weapons  to  West  Germany,  and  generally 
praised  American  realism,  with  Dean  Rusk’s  news  conference  of  26  April,2 
at  which  while  remaining  adamant  that  the  western  military  occupation 
of  Berlin  was  not  negotiable,  he  indicated  a  considerable  degree  of 
1  Documents,  1962,  No.  20.  2  xlvi,  D.S.B.,  No.  1194,  pp.  797~99- 
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American  flexibility  on  allowing  East  German  involvement  in  the  question 
of  access  to  West  Berlin.  The  visit  of  Premier  Macmillan  to  Bermuda  for 
fresh  discussions  with  President  Kennedy  that  followed  still  further 
alarmed  German  opinion  in  the  light  of  the  largely  favourable  reaction  of 
the  British  press  to  the  American  proposals. 

Yet  the  signs  were  already  clear  that  Soviet  and  American  conceptions 
of  the  International  Access  authority  were  so  widely  different  as  to  be 
impossible  to  reconcile  while  the  principal  stumbling  block  to  the  Soviets, 
the  presence  of  western  troops  in  Berlin,  was  regarded  in  Washington  as 
not  negotiable.  Having  made  their  gesture  the  American  administration 
were  being  forced  into  an  increasing  rigidity  of  posture  only  to  be  matched 
by  that  of  the  Soviets  in  the  ensuing  months.  One  is  left  with  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  apparent  Soviet  ‘reasonableness’  on  Berlin  shown  in 
Mr.  Gromyko’s  talks  in  Geneva  with  Mr.  Rusk  was  based  on  a  genuine 
misunderstanding  of  the  new  American  flexibility  or  whether  it  was  purely 
tactical  in  nature.  If  it  was  the  latter,  then  one  is  driven  to  assume  that  for 
the  time  being  the  Soviet  authorities  had  abandoned  their  insistence  on  a 
German  peace  settlement,  and  reversed  their  position  in  the  hope  of  getting 
an  agreement  which  might  bring  the  Americans  to  show  a  similar  flexi¬ 
bility  in  the  disarmament  and  test  ban  negotiations,  and  abandon  their 
intention  of  embarking  on  a  fresh  round  of  nuclear  tests.  Certainly, 
once  the  American  tests  had  begun  again,  the  Soviet  position  on  Berlin 
stiffened  considerably. 

Soviet  tactics  in  the  arms  negotiations  at  Geneva  represented  the  same 
attempt  to  force  an  American  withdrawal  by  the  mobilization  of  opinion 
against  them  among  the  other  nations  represented  there  as  had  always 
characterized  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  diplomacy  when  he  thought  he  was  on  a 
winning  wicket.  (It  must  be  a  matter  of  rueful  reflection  for  American  and 
British  statesmen  that  this  Soviet  respect  for  a  pseudo-parliamentary 
majority  on  international  organs  was  probably  developed  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  United  Nations  when  such  a  majority  was  almost  auto¬ 
matically  ensured  for  American  proposals.)  As  a  preliminary  the  Soviets 
had  abandoned  their  long  insistence  that  negotiations  for  a  test  ban  should 
be  separated  from  negotiations  for  general  disarmament.  The  occasion 
for  this  abandonment  was  the  final  American  rejection  on  1 6  January  of 
the  Soviet  plan  of  the  previous  November,  and  the  breakdown  of  the 
tripartite  talks  at  the  end  of  that  month  without  any  agreement  on  a  final 
statement  even  being  possible.  Mr.  Tsarapkin,  the  Soviet  negotiator,  first 
resisted  transfer  of  the  three  power  talks  to  the  coulisses  of  the  eighteen- 
nation  conference  as  a  procedural  manoeuvre.  In  the  course  of  the 
Khrushchev  correspondence  with  President  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Macmillan 
the  Soviet  leader,  however,  warmly  embraced  the  idea.  As  part  of  this, 
however,  he  made  it  clear  that  the  Soviets  were  entirely  unwilling  to 
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accept  any  inspection  of  sites  of  alleged  nuclear  explosions  by  any  inter¬ 
national  inspectorate. 

The  eighteen-nation  Conference  opened  formally  on  14  March.  The 
following  day  the  Soviet  delegation  submitted  a  draft  treaty  for  general 
and  complete  disarmament,  to  be  achieved  in  three  stages  over  four 
years.1  There  were  no  provisions  for  inspection  until  the  third  stage  had 
been  reached. 

The  Soviet  proposals  were  nothing  if  not  drastic  in  their  scope.  The  first 
stage  provided  for  the  total  destruction  of  all  means  of  delivering  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  troops  to  their  national  territories. 
The  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  be 
reduced  to  a  level  of  1,700,000  men,  officers  and  civilian  employees 
included.  Drastic  cuts  in  armaments  levels  were  to  be  achieved  by  the 
reduction  or  destruction  of  armaments  industries  and  military  expenditures. 
A  provision  for  non-proliferation  and  a  ban  on  nuclear  tests  were  also 
included.  This  stage  was  to  last  fifteen  months.  In  the  second  stage  the 
nuclear  missiles  themselves  were  to  be  destroyed  and  the  armed  forces  of 
the  U.S.A.  and  U.S.S.R.  reduced  to  one  million  men,  with  further 
reduction  in  manufacturing  establishments  and  military  expenditures. 
This  stage  was  to  take  a  further  fifteen  months.  The  third  stage  covered 
the  total  abolition  of  military  establishments,  armed  forces,  conventional 
weapons,  conscription  and  training  and  all  military  budgeting.  Provision 
was  made  for  highly  armed  police  militia  which  could  be  put  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  U.N.  if  needs  be.  The  International  Control  Agency  was  to 
consist  of  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  together 
with  an  unspecified  number  of  other  states  and  was  to  need  a  two-thirds 
majority  to  act. 

None  of  these  provisions  left  the  Americans  wildly  happy.  The  sweeping 
character  of  the  first  provision  seemed  to  them  to  violate  the  principle  that 
any  reduction  in  forces  should  not  affect  the  basic  balance  of  power. 
Worst  of  all  was  the  deliberate  confinement  of  the  Control  Agency’s  role 
to  verification  of  arms  destroyed  until  the  third  stage  was  reached,  so  that 
there  was  no  guarantee  that  the  disarming  states  had  not  retained  more 
forces  than  authorized.  They  were  not  reassured  by  Mr.  Khrushchev’s 
speech  the  following  day  to  a  Moscow  election  rally  in  which  he  claimed 
that  Soviet  scientists  had  created  a  new  global  intercontinental  missile 
which  was  invulnerable  to  anti-missile  weapons  and  which  made  American 
warnings  systems  obsolete.2  The  only  way  to  avoid  mutual  nuclear 
destruction,  he  said,  was  an  agreement  on  disarmament. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Soviet  tactics  it  rapidly  emerged  that  the  main 
concern  of  the  eight  ‘non-aligned’  states,  with  whom  Canada  was  usually 
associated,  was  to  press  the  nuclear  powers  into  concluding  a  test  ban 

1  Documents,  1962,  No.  14.  2  Soviet  News,  20  March  1962. 
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treaty  and  obviating  so  far  as  possible  a  fresh  round  of  testing  with  its 
inevitable  and  deleterious  addition  to  current  levels  of  radio-active  fall-out 
in  the  atmosphere.  On  16  March  the  Brazilian  foreign  minister  called  for 
an  immediate  ban  on  tests  in  the  air,  in  space  and  under  water  with 
provision  for  verification.  And  the  American  alternate  delegate,  Mr. 
Dean,  presented  an  unofficial  aide-memoire  to  Mr.  Tsarapkin  modifying 
the  previous  western  position  with  provisions  safeguarding  against  surprise 
abrogation,  curtailing  the  time  before  inspection  began,  eliminating  the 
threshold  on  seismic  magnitude  and  confining  the  inspectable  areas  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  known  areas  of  seismic  disturbance  in  East  and  South 
Central  Siberia.  On  19  March  Mr.  Tsarapkin  was  driven  to  agree  to 
tripartite  discussions  being  renewed  in  the  guise  of  a  sub-committee  of  the 
eighteen-nations  committee.  At  its  first  meeting  on  2 1  March  the  continu¬ 
ing  nature  of  the  impasse  on  inspection  was  immediately  revealed. 

This  issue  rapidly  lost  the  Soviets  any  chance  of  gaining  the  support  of 
the  neutrals.  On  20  March  the  Indians  had  already  submitted  a  four- 
point  plan  which  included  a  neutral  ‘nations  system’  to  watch  for  violations 
of  the  test  ban.  On  2 1  March  spokesmen  for  the  U.A.R.,  Ethiopia,  Burma 
and  Sweden  all  spoke  out  for  a  test  ban  treaty  with  provision  for  inter¬ 
national  verification.  Neutral  anxieties  were  not  allayed  when  Mr. 
Gromyko  said  that  neutral  members  of  international  inspection  teams 
would  be  regarded  as  espionage  agents. 

The  West,  however,  remained  vulnerable  and  divided  on  two  issues. 
The  first  of  these  was  whether  a  new  round  of  talks  should  be  indulged  in 
at  all.  The  second  was  the  degree  of  on-site  inspection  needed  to  enforce  a 
ban  on  nuclear  tests  underground.  British  and  American  scientific  advisers 
remained  divided  on  this  issue  despite  talks  in  Washington  on  21  March 
between  a  British  scientific  mission  headed  by  Sir  William  Penney  and 
Sir  Solly  Zuckerman.  Swedish  scientists  advising  the  Swedish  delegation 
at  Geneva  doubted  whether  enough  radio  activity  would  survive  on  sites 
of  underground  nuclear  explosions  to  make  inspection  worth  while.  The 
Soviets  meanwhile  made  much  of  the  detection  of  a  Soviet  test  under¬ 
ground  on  2  February  1962  by  American  agencies  and  the  detection  by 
Sweden  of  the  U.S.  ‘Gnome’  test  of  10  December  1961  in  an  underground 
salt  cavern  in  New  Mexico.  Both  of  these  turned  out  on  examination  to  be 
rather  special  cases ;  the  one  was  announced  well  beforehand  so  that  neutral 
stations  were  on  the  look  out  for  it ;  even  then  seismological  evidence 
proved  remarkably  inaccurate  in  locating  the  site  of  the  shot.  The  other 
was  conducted  in  an  area  normally  devoid  of  seismic  phenomena  and  was 
therefore  easy  to  identify  as  a  nuclear  detonation  once  it  had  been  detected. 
The  problem  of  distinguishing  between  nuclear  detonations  and  earth¬ 
quake  effects  in  an  area  of  known  seismic  disturbances,  that  of  identification 
rather  than  detection,  was  still  regularly  confused  in  the  Geneva  discussions. 
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The  whole  question  was  of  considerable  importance  from  an  American 
point  of  view  as  it  appeared  improbable  that  the  American  Senate  would 
ratify  a  treaty  which  did  not  cover  underground  tests  and  make  provision 
for  on-site  inspection. 

On  25  March  the  Soviets  blocked  a  Canadian  move  to  keep  outer  space 
free  from  nuclear  weapons,  while  the  Americans  continued  to  insist  on  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  with  international  control.  The  Soviets  began  to 
fall  back  on  the  alternative  proposals  of  the  Poles  for  a  nuclear  free  zone 
covering  Germany,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  non-proliferation  agree¬ 
ments  and  the  conclusion  of  a  non-aggression  pact  between  N.  A.T.O.  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact.1  By  this  they  recognized  that  the  opening  of  a  new 
American  test  series  was  inevitable. 

This  conclusion  had  also  been  reached  by  President  Kennedy.  At  his 
press  conference  on  29  March2  he  pointed  out  that  the  issue  of  inspection 
had  ‘emerged  as  the  central  obstacle  to  an  effective  test  ban’  and  said  that 
he  could  not  accept  an  agreement  which  did  not  contain  procedures  that 
could  assure  the  world  that  it  was  being  observed.  His  statement  was  only 
too  profoundly  borne  out  by  the  debate  in  the  full  conference  the  following 
day  on  the  Soviet  draft  treaty,  where  it  emerged  at  once  that  verification 
was  the  key  issue  here  too.  The  Americans  were  able  to  persuade  the 
mass  of  the  neutrals  of  the  justice  of  their  case  by  importing  their  principle 
scientific  adviser,  Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner  ;  by  the  beginning  of  the  first  week 
in  April  he  had  convinced  the  bulk  of  the  neutrals  of  the  justice  of  the 
American  case  on  verification.  Where  disagreements  continued,  as  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Macmillan  in  the  Commons  on  27  and  30  March3 
showed  they  did,  was  whether  these  arguments,  which  amounted  to  an 
attempt  to  evolve  an  almost  totally  fool-proof  ban  on  underground  tests, 
were  of  such  force  as  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  political  and  psychological 
benefit  Mr.  Macmillan  anticipated  would  come  from  the  conclusion  of  a 
test-ban  treaty. 

On  4  April  the  United  States  in  turn  tabled  its  draft  treaty  on  general 
and  complete  disarmament  or  rather  the  first  instalment  of  it.4  This  ‘out¬ 
line  of  basic  provisions  of  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament 
in  a  peaceful  world’  to  give  it  its  full  title,  differed  from  the  Soviet  draft 
proposals  mainly  in  three  respects.  The  first  was  in  the  provision  for  con¬ 
trol  at  all  stages  not  merely  of  arms  destroyed  but  also  of  the  force  levels 
which  survived.  The  second  was  in  the  length  of  time  provided  for  the 
various  stages,  stages  I  and  II  each  being  extended  to  cover  three  years. 
The  third  was  in  the  attention  devoted  to  the  avoidance  of  a  disturbance 
in  the  balance  of  power  at  each  stage,  attention  which  was  expressed  not 
only  in  the  very  much  more  detailed  catalogue  of  types  of  armaments  to  be 

1  Documents,  ig62,  No.  146.  2  Public  Papers,  ig62. 

3  656,  H.C.  Deb.,  1961-62,  cols.  1014-16,  1556-9.  4  Documents,  ig62,  No.  19. 
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destroyed  at  each  stage  than  that  provided  in  the  Soviet  draft,  but  also  in 
the  detailed  listing  of  measures  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war  including  the 
establishment  of  observation  posts,  exchange  of  military  missions,  main¬ 
tenance  of  ‘hot-lines’  between  heads  of  government  and  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  U.N.,  agreement  on  rules  of  international  conduct,  processes 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dispute  and  the  establishment  of  a  U.N. 
peace  force  and  a  U.N.  peace  corps.  Specified  weapons  were  to  be  reduced 
by  30  per  cent  in  the  first  stage.  A  rather  more  curious  proposal  reduced 
Soviet  and  American  force  strengths  to  2-1  million  at  the  first  stage  while 
reducing  the  armed  forces  of  all  other  signatories  to  the  treaty  to  100,000 
or  1  per  cent  of  their  population  whichever  was  higher.  The  immense 
detail  of  the  scheme  and  the  inclusion  within  it  of  virtually  every  idea  that 
had  emerged  from  discussions  of  disarmament  since  the  inter-war  years 
was  an  unfortunate  reflection  of  the  American  penchant  for  mixing  the 
legalistic  with  the  idealistic  in  their  approach  to  international  affairs.  If 
submitted  to  the  normal  processes  of  domestic  parliamentary  enquiry  and 
debate  in  the  various  western  democracies  it  could  have  only  been  passed 
into  law  by  a  rigid  use  both  of  party  whips  and  the  ‘guillotine’.  As  a  treaty 
designed  to  secure  international  agreement  at  an  international  conference 
- — and  it  was  only  an  ‘outline  of  basic  provisions’, — it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  its  sponsors  seriously  expected  it  to  be  adopted  in  the  form  in  which 
they  submitted  it. 

This  was  in  fact  shown  by  the  almost  immediate  side-tracking  of  the 
main  conference  on  to  the  side  issue  of  a  declaration  banning  war  propa¬ 
ganda  on  which  there  seemed  for  a  time  at  any  rate  to  be  the  prospect 
of  an  agreement.  This  became  the  more  important  when  the  Soviets 
rejected  Canadian  and  British  attempts  to  align  the  Soviet  and  American 
drafts  so  as  to  identify  their  main  points  of  agreement.  Instead  they  made 
it  clear  that  they  intended  to  push  through  their  own  draft  if  possible, 
exploiting  the  tactical  advantage  served  by  its  earlier  submission  to  the 
conference.  This  effort  was  blocked  on  6  April  when  the  British  and 
American  representatives  made  it  clear  that  they  could  not  accept  so 
abrupt  and  partial  an  approach  to  arms  reduction. 

In  the  face  of  this  impasse  the  neutrals  began  to  turn  to  a  last  desperate 
attempt  to  break  the  deadlock  and  prevent  a  further  round  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  nuclear  tests.  Their  efforts  were  spurred  by  the  publication  on 
6  April1  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  the  Japanese  premier, 
Ikeda,  which  denied  that  there  was  any  need  for  an  international  inspec¬ 
tion  system  to  monitor  and  detect  secret  nuclear  tests.  This  letter  appears 
to  have  ended  President  Kennedy’s  hesitations.  On  10  April  a  joint 
Anglo-American  statement  on  nuclear  testing2  said  that  unless  the  Soviet 
Union  would  agree  to  accept  the  principle  of  international  verification  the 
1  Soviet  News,  9  April  1962.  2  Documents,  1962,  No.  16. 
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tests  scheduled  for  the  end  of  April  would  have  to  go  forward.  Mr. 
Macmillan  made  one  last  effort  to  persuade  Mr.  Khrushchev  by  letter1  to 
accept  the  principle  of  verification.  His  reward  was  a  lengthy  polemic2 
alleging  that  he  was  only  interested  in  a  means  ‘to  divert  the  wrath  of  the 
peoples’,  remarking  that  the  real  way  to  restore  international  confidence 
would  be  to  conclude  a  German  peace  treaty,  accusing  the  western  powers 
of  being  only  interested  in  establishing  on  Soviet  soil  ‘centres  for  legalized 
reconnaissance’,  and  ending  finally  with  the  comment  that  the  western 
presentation  of  alternatives,  either  a  Soviet  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
inspection  or  a  new  set  of  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere  was  ‘language 
which  is  only  used  towards  a  defeated  country’. 

On  12  April,  the  neutral  members  of  the  eighteen-nation  conference 
adopted  an  appeal  to  the  powers  not  to  rest  while  the  conference  was  still 
in  session.  The  Soviets  scored  a  small  point  by  accepting  this,  while  the 
West  rejected  it.  On  16  April3  therefore  the  eight  nations  submitted  a 
memorandum  appealing  for  a  continuing  ban  on  nuclear  tests  and  pro¬ 
posing  the  establishment  of  an  international  commission  of  scientists  to  be 
served  by  a  linked  system  incorporating  all  the  existing  national  networks 
of  observation  points  and  institutions  to  assess  all  available  data  about 
each  suspicious  event.  If  this  commission  on  reflection  decided  that  an 
individual  seismic  event  remained  unclarified  they  were  to  invite  the 
country  concerned  to  collaborate  in  dissipating  that  suspicion  and  discuss 
‘what  further  measures  of  clarification,  including  verification  in  loco ’  would 
facilitate  the  process  of  dissipation.  The  proposal  was  deliberately  am¬ 
biguous  on  this  point,  an  ambiguity  which  reflected  the  efforts  of  the  Indian 
delegate  to  avoid  coming  down  on  either  the  western  or  the  Soviet  side. 
The  eight  refused  to  say  whether  the  acceptance  of  on  site  inspections  was 
to  be  obligatory  or  voluntary.  This  refusal  rendered  the  memorandum  a 
fruitful  source  of  disagreement  between  the  three  nuclear  powers  who 
each  felt  obliged  to  welcome  it.  But  it  was  not  enough  to  persuade  the 
Americans  to  abandon  their  nuclear  tests.  On  24  April  President  Kennedy 
officially  authorized  the  testing  of  new  nuclear  weapons.  The  next  day, 
25  April,  was  marked  by  the  testing  of  both  an  American  weapon  and  a 
French  nuclear  device,  the  one  on  Christmas  Island,  the  other  at  Reggane 
in  the  Sahara. 

(</)  The  Soviets  return  to  a  ‘ hard  line ’ 

The  new  American  series  of  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere  ran  between 
28  April  and  1  z  July.  In  all  there  were  some  27  test  explosions  in  the  air, 
and  two  underground,  of  which  two  were  low  yield,  and  eighteen  in  the 
twenty  kiloton-one  megaton  range.  One  test  was  carried  out  underwater, 
and  there  was  one  test  firing  of  a  Polaris  missile.  All  but  one  took  place  on 
1  Ibid.  No.  15.  2  Ibid.,  No.  17.  3  Ibid.,  No.  18. 
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or  around  Christmas  Island.  The  exception  was  a  very  high  altitude  test 
carried  out  after  two  abortive  tests  at  some  two  hundred  miles  above  sea- 
level  in  the  ionisphere  above  Johnson  Island.  The  aim  of  that  test  was  to 
ascertain  whether  a  high  altitude  explosion  of  this  kind  could  be  used  to 
‘black  out’  radio  and  radar  warning  systems  as  a  prelude  to  launching  a 
nuclear  attack.  This  particular  explosion  caused  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
among  the  international  scientific  community  arising  from  anxieties  that, 
since  it  took  place  in  the  lower  layers  of  the  so-called  van  Allen  belt  of 
radiation  encircling  the  earth,  it  might  cause  a  long  term  perturbation  in 
the  earth’s  magnetic  field.  It  was  particularly  strongly  criticized  by  the 
British  astronomer,  Sir  Bernard  Lovell,  who  called  it  a  ‘black  moment  for 
humanity’.  Dr.  van  Allen  himself  announced  on  19  August  1962  that  the 
explosion  had  created  a  new  high-energy  radiation  belt,  four  hundred 
miles  deep  and  four  thousand  miles  wide  which  had  increased  the  potential 
dangers  to  manned  space  flights.  On  1  September  1962  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defence  stated  that  this  might  last  for  many  years.  Three 
satellites,  including  the  new  British  communications  satellite,  Ariel,  were 
silenced  by  the  explosion. 

The  experience  was  a  sobering  one  for  the  Kennedy  regime  and  generally 
reinforced  the  doubts  which  had  led  many  to  oppose  a  fresh  round  in 
atmospheric  testing.  The  combined  effects  of  the  new  American,  French 
and  Soviet  tests  held  in  1962  greatly  increased  the  level  of  radioactivity  in 
the  earth’s  atmosphere,  a  point  which  Mr.  Macmillan  had  already  made 
with  great  force,  and  on  which  President  Kennedy  was  especially  sensitive. 
The  ‘doubters’  in  the  American  administration  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
reopening  of  the  U.S.  tests  to  set  up  an  ad  hoc  committee  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  late  in  April,  which, 
after  a  series  of  informal  meetings  held  throughout  May  and  June,  came 
to  favour  strongly  the  acceptance  of  a  partial  test  ban  to  cover  nuclear 
tests  in  the  atmosphere,  under  water  and  in  space  alone.  This  group  was 
also  influenced  by  two  other  considerations.  The  first  of  these  was  a 
spreading  conviction  that  current  weapons  technology  was  adequate  for 
America’s  needs  so  far  as  its  explosive  capacity  was  concerned,  especially 
in  view  of  the  increasing  emphasis  Soviet  thinking  was  putting  on  guerrilla 
and  other  forms  of  ‘sub-conventional’  warfare.  The  idea  of  developing  a 
neutron  bomb  which  would  kill  people  but  not  damage  property  seemed, 
to  President  Kennedy,  as  to  his  advisers,  in  these  circumstances  simply  silly. 
The  second  was  a  reassessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  national  systems  for 
detecting  underground  nuclear  tests.  The  French  underground  tests  of 
1  May  1962,  one  of  30-50  kilotons  in  the  Hoggar  mountains  in  Algeria, 
was  widely  detected  ;  and  ways  and  means  of  improving  the  effectiveness 
of  seismographs  were  found  which  seemed  to  make  the  task  of  detection 
and  identification  very  much  easier. 
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The  main  effect  of  the  American  tests,  despite  the  very  severe  criticism 
in  the  world  press  and  elsewhere  they  aroused,  was  felt  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  Soviet  spokesmen  at  all  levels  had  warned,  the  Soviet  leader¬ 
ship  felt  constrained  to  answer  the  American  test  programme  with  a  fresh 
round  of  Soviet  tests.  At  the  same  time  they  stiffened  the  resistance  they 
had  been  displaying  in  the  Geneva  Conference  against  compulsory  on-site 
inspection.  On  3  May,  however,  the  Soviet  spokesman  did  hold  out  some 
prospect  of  his  country  accepting  the  principle  of  inspection  by  invitation 
as  set  out  in  the  eight-nation  memorandum.  The  Soviet  delegation,  how¬ 
ever,  then  began  to  propose  a  two  months  recess  in  the  conference,  presum¬ 
ably  to  avoid  them  being  embarrassed  by  the  new  test  series,  abandoning 
this,  however,  in  the  face  of  severe  criticism  from  seven  of  the  neutral 
delegations.  These  were,  so  it  proved,  showing  increasing  signs  of  im¬ 
patience  not  only  with  the  Soviets  but  also  with  the  Indian  delegation  for 
evading  the  issue  of  verification.  On  9  May  the  Swedish  spokesman  stated 
clearly  that  in  his  view  any  state  which  was  invited  by  the  proposed 
International  Scientific  Commission  to  allow  an  on-site  missile  inspection 
was  under  an  obligation  to  accept  this.  The  Soviet  refusal  to  accept  this, 
when  coupled  with  their  demand  that  the  validity  of  any  test-ban  treaty 
should  depend  on  France’s  acceptance  of  it,  was  badly  taken  by  the 
neutrals  at  Geneva. 

In  the  meantime  the  Soviet  delegation  was  also  fighting  a  running  battle 
against  western  pressure  to  discuss  the  American  outline  plan.  On  2  May, 
Mr.  Zorin,  the  deputy  leader  of  the  Soviet  delegation,  denounced  the 
American  scheme  for  a  20  per  cent  reduction  in  the  first  phase  as  a  device 
solely  intended  to  get  rid  of  America’s  more  obsolete  nuclear  weapons. 
He  was  prepared,  however,  to  take  up  discussion  of  some  of  the  American 
proposals  including  that  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  This  attempt  to  get 
away  from  the  arid  confrontation  of  the  Soviet  and  American  viewpoints 
on  inspection  and  verification  was  eagerly  abetted  by  the  neutrals,  who 
spent  most  of  the  latter  part  of  May  attempting  to  get  the  Soviets  to  discuss 
measures  to  prevent  surprise  attack  or  accidental  war.  The  Swedes  took  up 
the  American  proposals  for  the  setting-up  of  a  ‘hot-line  between  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Moscow  and  advance  notification  of  missile  launchings,  bomber 
and  naval  movements.  The  Indians  proposed  a  non-proliferation  treaty. 
The  Brazilians  proposed  the  setting  up  of  an  international  committee  of 
experts  to  study  the  problems  of  control.  The  Mexicans  did  their  best  to 
get  the  United  States  and  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  a  cut-off  date  for  their 
next  round  of  nuclear  tests.  The  Soviets  announced  on  17  May  that  they 
would  definitely  proceed  with  a  new  series  of  tests  in  the  atmosphere  to 
rival  those  of  the  United  States  ;  though  the  three  months  which  intervened 
before  they  actually  began  testing  support  the  view  expressed  earlier  that 
their  effort  to  obtain  an  alteration  of  the  American  intention  to  test  by  a 
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show  of  conciliatoriness  over  Berlin  was  expected  to  be  successful.  At 
Geneva,  however,  the  Soviet  delegation  continued  to  do  its  utmost  to  spin 
the  talks  out  without  any  decision  being  reached,  touching  new  heights 
of  absurdity  on  22  May  with  the  allegation  that  the  current  French  series 
of  tests  were  being  subsidized  by  the  West  German  government  as  part 
of  the  campaign  the  Soviets  accused  them  of  undertaking  to  acquire  a 
national  nuclear  deterrent. 

A  gleam  of  agreement  appeared  briefly  in  the  last  week  in  May  when  the 
two  principal  delegations  appear  to  have  reached  agreement  on  a  joint 
declaration  condemning  war  propaganda.  This  had  been  for  some  time  a 
project  particularly  emphasized  by  the  Soviets ;  and  when  the  joint  plan 
was  presented  to  the  Conference  on  25  May,  Mr.  Zorin,  the  Soviet  delegate, 
was  even  quoted  as  saying  ‘in  our  case  there  is  no  need  for  instructions’. 

The  Declaration,1  referred  back  to  a  U.N.  General  Resolution  of 
3  November  1947  condemnatory  of  all  forms  of  propaganda2  designed  to 
‘provoke  or  encourage’  any  threat  to  peace,  and  bound  its  signatories  to 
condemn  appeals  for  war  and  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  the  use  of  force, 
to  undertake  propaganda  for  peace  and  to  adopt  ‘within  the  limits  of  their 
constitutional  systems,  appropriate  practical  measures,  including  measures 
in  a  legislative  form  in  the  case  of  states  which  consider  such  form  appro¬ 
priate’.  The  force  of  this  last  clause  was  greatly  weakened  by  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  making  legislation  permissive  rather  than  mandatory,  and  it  may 
be  that  it  was  this  which  deprived  the  agreement  of  any  desirability  in  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Zorin’s  masters.  Whatever  the  reason,  four  days  later,  Mr. 
Zorin  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  government’s  approval  of  the  declara¬ 
tion,  in  a  speech  mainly  distinguished  by  the  feebleness  of  the  grounds 
given,3  and  the  air  of  utter  hopelessness  which  it  created  among  all  but 
the  most  determinedly  sanguine  of  delegates.  This  was  the  last  act  of  the 
Conference  until  mid-July,  as  it  then  broke  up  for  a  six  weeks  recess. 

In  the  meantime  the  tide  of  events  was  rapidly  carrying  the  Soviets  and 
the  Americans  into  opposition  to  each  other,  away  from  the  high  point  of 
conciliation  reached  at  the  end  of  March.  In  Berlin  itself  American- 
Soviet  talks  designed  to  end  the  ban  on  the  movement  of  Commandants 
into  each  other’s  zones,  begun  at  the  end  of  April  on  Soviet  initiative, 
broke  down  in  mid-May  without  agreement.  On  23  April  Bundespolizei 
and  Volkspolizei  exchanged  shots  across  the  frontier  near  Hammelburg 
in  Berlin  and  the  D.D.R.’s  minister  of  the  interior  demanded  that  no 
May  Day  demonstrations  be  allowed  on  the  Republikaner  Platz  in  Berlin 
near  the  Wall.  The  D.D.R.  Grenzpolizei  began  to  harass  all  visitors 
crossing  from  West  Germany  or  West  Berlin  into  the  D.D.R.  On  23  May, 

1  Documents,  1962,  No.  21.  2  G.A.O.R.,  2nd  Session,  document  A/519. 

3  The  speech  is  printed  in  Miscellaneous  No.  22  ( 1962 )  :  Further  Documents  Relating  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Action  Committee  on  Disarmament,  Cmd.  1792  {1962)  pp.  329-31. 
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the  Soviets  attempted  to  bar  an  American  military  convoy  on  the  Auto¬ 
bahn  en  route  for  Berlin  but  abandoned  the  attempt  after  six  hours.  That 
same  day  a  fifteen-year-old  boy  was  severely  wounded  by  D.D.R.  police 
firing  on  him  as  he  escaped  over  the  Wall,  and  West  Berlin  policemen 
returning  the  fire  killed  one  of  the  D.D.R.  police.  On  27  May  a  bomb 
explosion  breached  the  Wall  in  five  places,  there  were  more  exchanges  of 
shots  and  a  would-be  escapee  was  killed.  Responsibility  for  these  explosions 
was  never  finally  settled  ;  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  July  the  West  Berlin 
police  arrested  a  man,  after  a  similar  though  premature  explosion,  who 
confessed  to  being  an  agent  of  the  East  German  security  service.  These 
apparent  efforts  of  each  of  the  two  Germanies  to  commit  their  allies  to 
belligerency  rather  than  conciliatoriness  were  to  continue  through  much 
of  the  summer. 

It  was  to  continue  also  at  the  inter-governmental  level.  In  early  May 
Mr.  Rusk  met  the  West  German  foreign  minister,  Dr.  Schroeder,  at  the 
N.A.T.O.  ministerial  council  meeting  at  Athens.  He  won  support  from 
the  British  and  French  delegates  for  a  continuation  of  the  talks  with  the 
Soviets,  but  he  was  forced  to  concede  to  Dr.  Schroeder  the  right  to  veto 
any  proposals  on  Berlin  the  Americans  might  wish  to  put  before  the 
Soviets.  Even  this  was  not  enough.  On  7  May,  President  Kennedy’s 
patience  with  Professor  Grewe,  the  German  ambassador  in  Washington, 
finally  ran  out  and  he  was  recalled.  Announcing  the  recall,  however, 
Dr.  Adenauer  described  the  American  proposal  on  Berlin  as  unworkable, 
and  said  that  the  American-Soviet  discussions  were  bound  to  fail.1  The 
following  day,  in  a  speech  in  Berlin,  he  said  he  saw  no  value  whatever  in  a 
non-aggression  pact  between  N.A.T.O.  and  the  Warsaw  pact  states  and 
no  reason  why  the  U.S. -Soviet  talks  should  continue.2  The  state  depart¬ 
ment  commented  bitterly  that  no  allied  government  had  produced  an 
acceptable  alternative. 

On  his  side  of  the  Wall  Herr  Ulbricht  was  following  similar  tactics, 
insisting  in  an  interview  with  Pravda  published  on  7  May,  on  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  all  western  troops  from  Berlin  and  the  suppression  of  subversive 
activity.  On  1 1  May  Izvestia  attacked  Dr.  Adenauer  for  his  activity  in 
Berlin;  Pravda  had  already  described  him  as  an  enemy  of  peace.  On 
18  May,  still  outstripping  the  Russian  position,  Herr  Ulbricht  firmly 
rejected  the  idea  of  an  international  authority,  in  a  speech  to  the  Czech 
National  Assembly.3 

In  the  meantime  the  Kennedy  administration  were  still  ‘playing  it  cool’. 
In  his  press  conference  on  9  May  the  President  avoided  entering  into  any 
polemics  with  Dr.  Adenauer;  instead  he  sent  the  chancellor  a  long 

1  F.A-Z-,  8  May  1962. 

2  F.A-Z-,  9  May  1962.  He  later  claimed  to  have  been  misreported. 

3  JVeues  Deutschland,  19  May  1962. 
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personal  letter  with  renewed  assurances  that  West  German  interests  would 
be  safeguarded.  In  his  reply  of  22  May,  the  West  German  chancellor 
apparently  insisted  that  if  there  were  to  be  an  international  access 
authority,  it  should  consist  of  two  tiers,  one  confined  to  the  four  powers 
who  occupied  Berlin,  the  other  a  technical  advisory  committee  of  East  and 
West  German  representatives.  The  proposal  can  have  had  little  attraction 
for  Washington.  It  was  at  once  rejected  by  the  Soviets  in  a  Tass  statement 
denouncing  it  as  a  manoeuvre  designed  to  keep  the  three  western  powers 
in  Berlin  whatever  the  cost,  and  by  Winzer,  the  East  German  deputy 
foreign  minister,  in  a  statement  printed  in  Neues  Deutschland  on  27  May. 

On  30  May  Mr.  Rusk  had  a  meeting  with  the  Soviet  ambassador  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Dobrynin.  It  was  fruitless.  Immediately  thereafter  the 
Americans  resuscitated  the  four-power  steering  committee.  By  now  the 
rigidity  of  Dr.  Adenauer’s  position  had,  if  anything,  been  stiffened  by 
disagreements  inside  the  coalition  he  headed.  Dr.  Mende,  the  leader  of 
the  Democratic  party,  returned  to  his  old  attacks  against  the  chancellor. 
The  S.P.D.  in  opposition  under  Herr  Willi  Brandt,  the  Burgomeister  of 
Berlin,  fully  supported  the  American  line,  as  they  understood  it.  More  to 
the  point,  Dr.  Schroeder,  whom  Dr.  Adenauer  had  been  forced  to  accept 
by  the  F.D.P.,  sensed  his  own  strength  and  began  both  to  organize  support 
for  himself  on  the  non-Catholic  wing  of  the  C.D.U.,  and  to  let  the  facts 
of  his  opposition  to  the  chancellor  become  known.  The  chancellor’s  re¬ 
action  was  to  lean  more  and  more  towards  France  in  things  international. 
In  domestic  matters  he  made  a  fighting  speech  to  the  Christian  Demo¬ 
cratic  Conference  on  4  June.1  ‘When  the  freedom  of  Berlin  is  threatened, 
we  will  act  with  our  force.’ 

Armed  with  the  support  of  France,  Adenauer  began  to  make  his  weight 
felt  in  the  long-drawn-out  negotiations  on  the  East  German  request  for 
trade  credits.  He  caused  it  to  be  made  plain  to  the  East  Germans  that  a 
credit  on  the  scale  mentioned  would  require  considerable  and  openly 
avowable  political  concessions  including  free  movement  through  the  Wall. 
This  the  East  Germans  refused  outright,  as  Adenauer  must  have  known 
they  would.  British  and  American  enthusiasm  for  the  loan  project  prob¬ 
ably  impelled  him  to  a  tougher  line.  In  place  of  the  loan  Adenauer 
proposed  directly  to  the  Soviets  a  ten-year  ‘party  truce’  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  West  Germany. 

In  the  meantime  the  Volkspolizei  and  the  Grenzpolizei  were  busy 
providing  their  opponents  in  West  Germany  with  extra  reasons  for  their 
opposition.  Early  in  June  a  girl  and  two  youths  were  kidnapped  across  the 
wire  by  East  German  police  ;  on  5  June  another  would-be  escapee  was  shot 
and  killed  while  he  was  swimming  across  the  river  Spree.  On  7  June,  the 
Soviet  authorities  took  the  initiative,  sending  a  note  to  the  western  allies 

1  F.A.Z-,  4  June  1962. 
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protesting1  against  West  Berlin  police  being  allowed  to  fire  into  East  Berlin. 
The  D.D.R.  claimed  that  10  Grenzpolizei  had  been  killed.  The  West 
replied  on  25  June2  with  a  long  list  of  alleged  East  German  actions  which, 
as  they  said,  showed  that  the  East  Germans  had  on  most  occasions  fired 
the  first  shot  and  generally  behaved  in  a  thorougly  inhumane  manner. 
They  suggested  talks  to  avoid  further  incidents. 

At  the  end  of  June  Dean  Rusk  visited  Germany  and  Britain  in  a  last 
effort  to  solve  matters.  His  visit  cannot  be  said  to  have  done  much  to  allay 
the  suspicions  which  now  sprang  only  too  readily  to  the  chancellor’s  mind 
when  he  contemplated  the  flexibility  of  American  policy  on  Berlin.  There 
was  observable  in  America  an  increasing  feeling  of  resentment  against 
Adenauer’s  insistence  on  a  West  German  veto.  Since  the  bulk  of  the  cost 
of  defending  West  Germany  fell  in  one  way  or  another  on  the  American 
exchequer,  they  felt  that  he  who  paid  the  piper  should  be  allowed  to  call 
the  tune.  Nevertheless,  Rusk  was  constrained  to  promise  that  so  long  as  the 
Soviets  maintained  their  objections  to  the  presence  of  western  troops  in 
Berlin,  the  scheme  for  an  international  authority  should  be  allowed  to 
lapse.  Mr.  Rusk’s  visit  to  London  thus  did  little  to  assuage  British  anxieties 
at  the  new  build-up  of  tension  in  Berlin  ;  though  the  possibility  of  raising 
the  issue  during  the  conference  in  Laos  was  mooted. 

With  the  beginning  of  July  the  Soviets  turned  the  screw  another  notch. 
On  26  June  Ulbricht  denounced  the  West’s  proposal  for  four-power  talks 
on  Berlin,  proposing  instead  direct  talks  between  the  D.D.R.  and  the 
Senate  of  West  Berlin.3  On  29  June  at  a  meeting  with  Dr.  Gorbach,  the 
Austrian  chancellor,  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  he  would  soon  sign  a  peace 
treaty  with  the  D.D.R.  In  his  view,  N.A.T.O.  and  the  Americans  lacked 
the  guts  to  fight  for  Berlin  if  directly  challenged.  On  4  July,  he  said 
publicly  that  the  time  for  settling  the  Berlin  issue  seemed  at  hand.  And 
on  10  July  in  a  well-staged  speech  to  the  World  Peace  Conference4  he 
accused  the  West  of  preparing  for  a  new  war.  He  modified  his  insistence 
on  the  alternatives  of  a  western  withdrawal  with  U.N.  troops  replacing 
them  as  a  symbolic  Soviet  contingent  to  be  stationed  in  West  Berlin,  by 
proposing  a  second  alternative  of  Danish,  Norwegian,  Belgian  or  Dutch 
troops  representing  N.A.T.O.  and  Polish  and  Czech  troops  to  replace 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  On  12  July,  immediately  before  a  further 
meeting  between  Mr.  Rusk  and  the  Soviet  ambassador  in  Washington, 
Mr.  Dobrynin,  the  Soviet  news  agency,  Tass,  put  out  an  official  Soviet 
statement  of  regret  that  no  understanding  seemed  to  be  shown  in  the  west 
of  the  need  to  do  away  with  the  last  vestiges  of  the  second  world  war  by 
concluding  a  German  peace  treaty.  The  presence  of  western  garrisons  in 
Berlin,  it  added,  could  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

1  Documents,  1962,  No.  80.  2  Ibid,  No.  81. 

2  Neues  Deutschland,  27  June  1962.  4  Documents,  1962,  No.  99  (ii). 
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The  tension  on  the  Wall  did  not  abate.  In  mid-June  an  East  German 
guard  was  shot  by  one  of  his  fellows  in  an  attempt  to  stop  a  new  escape. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  the  West  Berlin  police  began  to  fortify  their 
positions  near  the  Wall  against  rifle  fire.  The  East  Germans  in  turn  were 
observed  to  be  reinforcing  their  frontier  guards.  On  17  July  the  Soviets 
rejected  the  western  proposal  of  25  June  for  Four  Power  talks  on  ways  of 
reducing  tension  in  Berlin.  In  Washington,  anxiety  grew  lest  the  Soviets 
were  preparing  for  a  new  major  confrontation  over  Berlin,  before  the 
foreign  ministers’  conference  on  Laos  should  open.1  On  18  July  President 
Kennedy  called  in  Mr.  Dobrynin  to  urge  on  him  the  need  to  keep  the 
Berlin  situation  under  control.  His  action  coincided  with  the  renewal  of 
Soviet  harassment  of  the  allied  air  corridor  to  Berlin ;  though  the  harass¬ 
ment  was  noticeably  confined  to  the  American  air  corridor.  Threats  were 
also  made  against  American  helicopter  flying  over  East  Berlin.  A  new 
Soviet  press  offensive  against  the  Bonn  government  also  opened  on 
18  July  with  claims  that  Herr  Strauss  was  campaigning  for  the  Bundeswehr 
to  have  its  own  nuclear  weapons. 

American  anxieties  were  probably  misplaced.  The  evidence  suggests 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  at  this  time  was  planning  a  step  by  step  exacerbation 
of  the  conflict  in  the  hope  of  cracking  sooner  or  later  the  American 
President’s  nerve.  The  climax  was  planned  for  the  end  of  the  year  possibly 
during  the  U.N.’s  winter  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.  For  it  was 
during  this  period  that  the  decision  was  apparently  reached  to  station 
nuclear  missiles  in  Cuba.2  The  main  effects  of  Soviet  bellicosity  were  felt 
in  Bonn  rather  than  in  Washington,  and  took  the  form  of  driving  Dr. 
Adenauer  from  distrust  of  President  Kennedy’s  staying  power  more  and 
more  into  the  arms  of  President  de  Gaulle.  His  visit  to  Paris  on  6  July  had 
been  celebrated  by  a  communique  reiterating  the  magical  formula  that 
‘unification  on  a  basis  of  self-determination’  was  the  only  ‘satisfactory 
solution  for  the  problems  of  Germany  and  Berlin’.3  As  such  a  formula 
implied  the  abandonment  of  the  Ulbricht  regime,  and  action  which  only 
major  defeat  was  likely  to  bring  Moscow  to  execute,  it  excluded  any 
compromise  between  the  three  western  powers  and  the  Soviets  on  Berlin 
absolutely. 

(e)  The  Geneva  Conference  reopens  :  the  summer  crisis  in  Berlin 

That  President  Kennedy’s  warning  to  Mr.  Dobrynin  was  not  ill-chosen 
was  abundantly  demonstrated  in  the  month  of  August.  The  anniversary 
of  the  erection  of  the  Wall  impended,  and  for  once  all  parties  to  the  dispute 
seem  to  have  feared  some  spontaneous  incident  which  might  provide  the 
kind  of  confrontation  which  could  only  too  easily  escape  everyone’s  control. 

1  See  Chapter  VIII,  Section  ( b )  below. 

2  The  Cuban  crisis  is  dealt  with  in  Section  (g)  below.  3  Documents,  i96s,  No.  1 12. 
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The  Soviet  aim  in  keeping  the  pressure  up  came  out  very  strongly  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  disarmament,  reopened  on  16  July.  The  western 
allies  had  spent  the  period  of  the  recess  doing  their  best  to  iron  out  their 
technical  disagreements,  especially  on  the  reliability  of  national  systems  of 
detection  of  underground  nuclear  explosions,  that  had  been  revealed  in 
April  and  May.  On  12  July  there  had  been  an  Anglo-American  meeting 
of  scientists  in  London  at  which  the  British  delegation  had  put  to  their 
American  confreres  the  British  view  of  the  validity  and  reliability  of  new 
methods  for  detecting  and  identifying  nuclear  tests  underground.  Their 
views  reinforced  much  of  the  deliberations  that  had  been  going  on  in  the 
ad  hoc  group  within  the  American  administration  set  up  in  April.  Indeed 
on  14  July,  Mr.  Dean,  the  American  delegate  said  in  a  press  conference  at 
Geneva  airport  that  the  United  States  might,  on  the  basis  of  the  new 
scientific  evidence,  be  able  to  do  away  with  the  idea  of  control  posts  on 
Soviet  territory,  though  on-site  inspection  would  still  be  needed. 

This  statement  went  rather  further  than  the  State  Department  was 
prepared  to  go,  and  was  promptly  contradicted  by  them.  The  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  had  in  fact  considered  two  alternatives 
and  drafted  treaty  tests  to  take  care  of  them.  The  one  confined  its  ban  on 
nuclear  tests  entirely  to  tests  in  space,  in  the  atmosphere  and  under  water. 
The  other  proposed  a  modified  comprehensive  treaty,  policed  by  ‘inter¬ 
nationally  co-ordinated  and  standardized  national  control  posts’,  but  with 
insistence  on  some  on-site  inspections  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  latter  was 
the  first  choice  as  it  would  ‘continue  to  place  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union 
to  agree  to  open  up  its  territory  to  some  inspection  and  control’.  The 
American  authorities  remained  as  determined  on  this  principle  as  the 
Soviets  were  to  reject  it ;  though  their  insistence  was  probably  less  moti¬ 
vated  by  the  desire  to  glean  additional  intelligence  about  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  the  Soviet  spokesmen  constantly  averred,  than  to  ensure  the  accepta¬ 
bility  of  the  treaty  to  a  Congress  and  public  opinion  educated  over  the 
years  to  regard  control  and  inspection  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  any  treaty  on 
arms  control  signed  between  the  ‘naive  trusting  gullible’  American  and 
the  wily  ‘sinister  underhand  and  double-dealing’  Communist. 

The  new  American  approach,  which  was  buttressed  by  a  good  deal  of 
scientific  evidence  provided  by  the  Vela  programme,  chimed  very  closely 
with  the  views  of  some  of  the  neutrals,  especially  those  who  favoured  a 
partial  ban,  and  the  Swedes,  who  had  carried  out  their  own  impressive 
survey  of  the  national  facilities  already  available  for  meteorological  and 
seismological  observation.  The  result  was  that  the  neutrals,  with  the 
exception  of  India,  were  already  beginning  to  be  predisposed  towards  the 
western  position,  the  more  so  as  the  Soviets  continued  to  refuse  to  release 
the  scientific  data  on  which  their  position  was  said  to  be  based.  The 
Americans  increased  their  advantage  by  bringing  to  Geneva  six  of  their 
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scientific  advisers  led  by  Dr.  Wiesner ;  they  were  reinforced  by  a  smaller 
but  equally  distinguished  British  delegation.  A  Canadian  and  a  Swedish 
scientist  also  attended. 

The  Americans  were  thus  steadily  building  up  to  the  submission  of  two 
new  draft  treaties  to  the  Geneva  conference.  They  took  considerable  care 
with  the  presentation,  beginning  with  an  announcement  at  President 
Kennedy’s  press  conference  on  i  August,  that  the  United  States  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  a  system  of  national  control  posts  provided  there  was  some 
international  supervision  and  acceptance  by  the  Soviets  of  the  principle 
of  on-site  inspections.1  The  nature  of  the  new  American  proposals  was 
gradually  outlined  by  Mr.  Dean  to  the  Soviet  delegate  Mr.  Zorin  on 
5  August  and  by  Mr.  Rusk  to  Mr.  Dobrynin  on  8  August.  On  27  August 
the  British  and  American  delegations  finally  published  the  texts  of  the  two 
treaties,  one  for  a  comprehensive  test  ban,  one  for  a  partial  test  ban.2 

Since  the  conference  opened,  however,  it  had  been  clear  that  the  Soviets 
were  determined  to  stand  firm  and  make  no  concessions.  Mr.  Dean’s 
comments  on  the  Vela  programme  were  greeted  with  most  marked 
scepticism.  The  new  proposals  outlined  to  Mr.  Zorin  by  Mr.  Dean  were 
dismissed  by  Mr.  Zorin  as  holding  out  no  great  hopes.  On  8  August, 
Mr.  Kuznetsov,  the  Soviet  deputy  foreign  minister,  arrived  to  stiffen 
Mr.  Zorin’s  stand.  On  14  August  he  rejected  all  the  new  concessions  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Dean  on  control,  and  rejected  the  principle  of  obligatory 
inspection.  The  only  matter  in  which  he  showed  any  interest  was  that  of 
non-proliferation,  advanced  by  India  again  at  the  end  of  July.  It  was 
clear  that  he  was  mainly  interested  in  this  as  a  means  of  blocking  the 
creation  of  a  N. A. T.O. -controlled  deterrent.  On  24  August  he  rejected 
again  any  idea  of  inspection  and  successfully  quashed  an  attempt  to  refer 
the  matter  back  to  the  sub-committee.  Instead  he  tried  to  involve  India 
and  the  U.A.R.,  the  two  most  sympathetic  neutrals,  in  direct  talks  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States  from  which  Britain  would  be  excluded. 

These  talks  and  this  stone-walling  took  place  against  the  background  of 
a  fresh  round  of  Soviet  nuclear  tests  and  other  military  manoeuvres  and  an 
intensification  of  the  Berlin  crisis.  The  resumption  of  Soviet  nuclear  tests 
in  the  atmosphere  was  formally  announced  on  22  July.  The  first  test 
actually  took  place  on  5  August,  one  of  40  megatons  yield  over  Novaya 
Zemlya.  Between  August  and  December  there  were  38  more  explosions, 
including  one  of  20  megatons  on  24  December.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
announced  that  the  Soviet  northern  fleet  was  to  hold  exercises  in  the 
Barents  and  Kura  seas  involving  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  modern 
weapons.  On  21  July  Khrushchev  visited  units  of  the  Soviet  northern 
fleet  and  watched  tests  of  missile-firing  nuclear-engined  submarines. 

1  Public  Papers,  1962 ,  p.  591. 

2  Documents,  1962,  Nos.  22,  23. 
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I  his  military  activity  on  America’s  frontier  in  the  Arctic  did  not  lose  in  its 
effect  on  American  opinion. 

At  the  same  time  conditions  in  Berlin  were  getting  increasingly  more 
excited  as  the  anniversary  of  the  Berlin  Wall’s  erection  approached.  On 
23  July  at  his  news  conference  President  Kennedy  made  it  clear  that  there 
had  been  no  progress  whatever  in  the  talks  with  the  various  Soviet 
representatives.  Soviet  harassment  of  American  aircraft  continued.  On 
4  and  5  August  there  were  more  explosions  along  the  Berlin  Wall  despite 
the  arrest  by  the  West  Berlin  police  of  one  saboteur  confessedly  in  East 
German  pay.  On  1  August,  Herr  Ulbricht  and  his  acting  premier,  Herr 
Willi  Stoph,  arrived  in  Moscow,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  reassertion  of 
East  German  sovereignty  over  Berlin  by  Moscow  radio.  Mr.  Smirnov, 
the  Soviet  ambassador  to  Bonn,  was  recalled  to  Moscow  for  what  the 
Soviet  embassy  in  Bonn  described  as  ‘fundamental  discussions  on  the 
present  state  of  Soviet-German  relations’.  East  German  forces  began  to 
concentrate  in  and  around  Berlin.  The  East  German  press  began  to  carry 
accusations  that  the  visit  planned  by  President  Ltibke  of  West  Germany 
to  Berlin  for  the  first  anniversary  of  the  erection  of  the  Berlin  Wall  would 
be  used  to  stage  a  ‘provocation’. 

On  8  August,  Herr  Schroeder,  the  West  German  foreign  minister,  took 
the  precautions  both  of  warning  the  Soviet  Union  against  signing  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  East  Germany  (it  would,  he  said,  be  a  nullity)  and  of  warn¬ 
ing  a  number  of  states  in  the  third  world  against  recognizing  the  East 
German  government  or  accepting  any  Soviet  treaty  of  peace  with  East 
Germany  (these  would,  he  said,  be  unfriendly  actions).  The  same  day 
Moscow  radio  said  the  signature  of  a  peace  treaty  could  no  longer  be 
delayed.  On  9  August,  writing  in  Izvestia,  Herr  Stoph  said  the  signature 
of  the  peace  treaty  could  no  longer  be  postponed. 

On  10  August,  a  Soviet  note1  accused  the  western  powers  of  planning  a 
provocation  in  Berlin.  Red  Army  jeeps  were  observed  moving  up  and 
down  the  Wall  checking  the  defences.  A  Soviet  machine-gun  post  was 
set  up  on  the  Brandenburg  gate.  An  American  note  on  1 1  August  de¬ 
nounced  the  Soviet  allegations  as  ‘completely  groundless’,  only  to  be 
‘ascribed  to  mis-information  in  a  conscious  effort  to  deceive  world 
opinion’.2  It  was  convinced  that  since  the  end  of  July  the  four  western 
powers  had  been  in  consultation  over  Berlin  and  on  means  of  avoiding 
incidents. 

13  August  itself  passed  in  comparative  peace,  the  West  Berlin  police 
keeping  demonstrations  half  a  mile  back  from  the  Brandenburg  gate.  The 
main  anti-Soviet  demonstration  concentrated  on  a  Soviet  bus  taking 
troops  to  mount  guard  on  the  Soviet  war  memorial.  It  was  stoned.  The 

1  Documents,  1962,  No.  83. 

3  Ibid.,  No.  84 
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same  day  Mr.  Rusk  again  urged  on  Mr.  Dobrynin  the  proposal  to  hold  a 
four-power  meeting  at  the  technical  level  on  the  position  in  Berlin.  Mr. 
Dobrynin  again  refused.  Instead  the  Soviets  tried  to  bypass  the  Allied 
control  centre  on  the  air  corridor  to  Berlin  and  discuss  the  issue  of  allied 
aircraft  flying  to  Berlin  directly  with  the  senior  British  and  American 
military  commanders  in  western  Germany.  They  too  were  rebuffed. 

The  high  point  of  the  crisis  came  on  and  after  1 7  August.  On  that  day 
an  East  German  youth,  named  Peter  Fechter,  was  shot  by  East  German 
frontier  guards  while  attempting  to  escape  across  the  Wall  to  West 
Germany.  He  fell  back  onto  the  East  German  side  and  bled  to  death 
without  the  East  Germans  coming  to  recover  his  body.  No  move  was  made 
by  West  Berlin  or  American  personnel  in  the  neighbourhood  to  cross  the 
Wall  to  come  to  his  aid.  The  incident,  which  was  very  widely  publicized, 
brought  a  crisis  in  confidence  between  the  inhabitants  of  West  Berlin  and 
the  three  western  allies.  A  fierce  allied  protest  to  the  Soviet  authorities  on 
18  August  did  little  or  nothing  to  allay  this.1  The  West  Berliners  took  some 
of  their  feelings  out  in  attacking  the  Soviet  bus  taking  Soviet  guards  each 
day  to  the  Soviet  war  memorial  in  West  Berlin.  On  19  and  20  August,  and 
on  two  subsequent  nights,  there  were  massive  demonstrations,  the  bus  was 
stoned  as  it  passed  through  Checkpoint  Charlie,  and  efforts  were  made  to 
obstruct  its  passage.  On  2 1  August  therefore  the  Soviets  began  to  send  the 
guards  in  armoured  cars.  The  Americans  insisted  on  an  American  military 
escort.  The  first  day  this  was  accepted  without  argument.  On  22  August 
the  Soviet  guard  commander  argued  for  forty  minutes  before  accepting 
the  American  escort.  The  following  day  he  argued  for  three  hours  and 
insisted  that  his  men  carry  their  submachine  guns  at  the  ready.  On 
24  August  the  British  forces  in  Berlin  provided  the  escort.  The  same  day 
an  American  convoy  to  West  Germany  was  held  up  six  hours  on  the 
Autobahn  before  the  Americans  agreed  to  their  men  dismounting  to  be 
counted  by  Soviet  officers.  On  26  August  two  further  American  convoys 
were  stopped  by  Soviet  forces  on  the  Autobahn.  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
Khrushchev  called  again  for  a  temporary  garrison  of  U.N.  troops  in 
Berlin  and  warned  that  the  Soviets  would  sign  a  peace  treaty  with  East 
Germany,2  a  warning  that  was  somewhat  tempered  by  a  statement  by  the 
Soviet  ambassador  in  Bonn,  Mr.  Smirnov,  the  following  day  that  there 
was  as  yet  no  fixed  date  for  the  signature  of  the  treaty.3  The  East,  he  said 
were  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  Rusk-Dobrynin  talks. 

In  view  of  the  complete  lack  of  progress  made  in  these  talks  (there  was 
another  meeting  between  the  two  men  on  22  August),  Mr.  Smirnov’s 
remarks  seemed  somewhat  ironical ;  especially  when  they  were  followed, 
on  23  August,  by  a  Soviet  announcement  that  they  were  abolishing  the 

1  Documents ,  ig62,  No.  86.  2  Soviet  News,  20  August  1962. 

3  Times,  20  August  1962. 
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post  of  Soviet  commandant  in  Berlin.1  An  East  German,  General  Poppe, 
was  appointed  military  commandant  in  Berlin,  and  the  East  Germans 
claimed  that  the  western  military  commandants  would  now  have  to  deal 
with  him.  The  West  protested  at  once,2  and  two  American  military 
vehicles  were  at  once  sent  into  East  Berlin  to  test  whether  any  move  would 
be  made  to  deny  western  access  to  eastern  Berlin.  President  Kennedy 
announced  at  his  press  conference  that  day  that  Allied  rights  in  Berlin 
were  not  affected.3  The  Soviets  withdrew  from  the  final  step  of  handing 
over  physical  control  of  the  checkpoints  of  western  military  personnel  to 
the  East  German  authorities. 

This  action  fell  very  logically  under  the  Soviet  thesis  that  the  D.D.R.  was 
the  rightful  possessor  of  sovereignty  over  Berlin.  The  crisis  over  the  war 
memorial  enabled  them  for  a  moment  to  test  out  their  other  claim  that 
there  should  be  a  token  Soviet  military  presence  in  West  Berlin.  On 
1  September  they  sent  three  tanks  to  carry  the  Soviet  guards  to  the  war 
memorial.  The  more  bellicose  of  President  Kennedy’s  advisers,  including 
General  Clay,  now  wanted  him  to  close  Checkpoint  Charlie  entirely,  forbid 
the  Soviet  troops  passage  through  the  western  zones  in  armoured  vehicles 
and  propose  that  they  should  cross  the  Wall  via  the  Brandenburg  gate 
(which  lay  immediate  to  the  Soviet  war  memorial)  on  foot.  British  rep¬ 
resentations  secured  the  adoption  of  an  alternative  proposal,  to  demand 
that  the  Soviets  take  a  shorter  route  to  their  memorial  through  the 
Sandkrug  bridge  in  the  British  zone.  This  suggestion,  put  to  the  Soviets  in 
a  forcible  note  on  3  September,  the  Soviets  accepted.4 

On  1 1  September  the  British  then  attempted  to  secure  an  abandonment 
of  the  use  of  armoured  cars.  An  attempt  to  hand  a  note  in  this  sense  to  the 
Soviet  officer  commanding  the  guard  that  day  was  rebuffed.  But  a  sub¬ 
sequent  approach  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  Soviet  forces  in  East 
Germany  was  successful.  The  Soviets  reverted  to  using  buses  to  transport 
their  guards  to  the  war  memorial.  With  this  the  peak  of  the  crisis  had 
passed,  though  Soviet  ‘buzzing’  of  western  aircraft  in  the  air  corridors  con¬ 
tinued,  and  on  7  October  German  guards  refused  entry  to  the  Soviet  zone 
to  a  British  military  ambulance.  That  the  Soviets  had  decided  not  to  press 
the  crisis  any  further  became  evident  on  1 2  September  when  a  Tass  state¬ 
ment  said  that  the  Soviets  did  not  intend  to  press  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace  treaty  until  after  the  American  congressional  elections  in  November. 
The  same  day  Mr.  Khrushchev  saw  Mr.  Udall,  secretary  for  the  interior 
in  President  Kennedy’s  entourage.  His  language  was  tough.  He  told 
Mr.  Udall  flatly  he  was  going  to  take  Berlin.  Europe  was  powerless  to  act 
without  the  United  States,  and  he  was  confident  that  America  would  do 

1  Documents,  1962,  No.  87.  2  Documents,  1962,  No.  88. 

3  Press  Conference  of  29  August  1962.  Public  Papers,  1962,  p.  653. 

4  This  note  was  not  published. 
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nothing.  He  spoke  of  the  need  for  a  major  effort  to  avoid  a  crisis  and 
extended  an  unofficial  invitation  to  President  Kennedy  to  visit  Moscow. 

In  the  meantime  the  American  administration  was  having  further 
trouble  with  its  allies.  The  British  government  favoured  playing  the  crisis 
coolly  and  avoiding  any  dramatic  gestures,  a  policy  which  the  American 
President  generally  agreed  with ;  strict  instructions  were  sent  to  the 
American  commanders  in  Berlin  to  avoid  incidents.  But  they  did  not  sit 
easily  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  received  them,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  relations  and  the  attitude  of  British  and  American  commanders 
in  Berlin  remained  on  a  basis  of  mutual  confidence  in  each  other’s  re¬ 
liability  under  pressure.  There  was  a  constant  leakage  of  press  stories  out 
of  Berlin  implying  that  the  British  position  was  generally  weak  and  over- 
conciliatory  towards  the  Soviets. 

These  stories  played  on  the  very  genuine  anxieties  of  the  Berlin  popula¬ 
tion  who  felt  their  protection  was  being  steadily  eroded  by  Soviet  ‘salami’ 
tactics.  They  also  fed  Dr.  Adenauer’s  increasing  suspicions  that  the 
Anglo-Americans  would  like  to  see  him  out  of  office  and  the  hard  policy 
which  he  had  so  long  pursued  towards  the  Soviets  abandoned.  They  were 
encouraged  for  obvious  reasons  by  the  French.1  M.  Couve  de  Murville 
had  already  seized  the  occasion,  in  Oslo  on  25  August,  to  reiterate  the 
French  position.  ‘II  s’agira,’  he  said,  ‘d’une  affaire  de  “oui”  ou  de  “non”. 
Tous  les  peuples  occidentaux  devront  faire  preuve  de  fermete  et  de 
maintenir  leur  position.’3 

Dr.  Adenauer’s  main  effort  to  maintain  his  position  was  aimed  in  three 
different  directions.  Towards  America  he  continued  to  appeal  for  a  four 
power  conference.  A  note  in  this  sense  was  sent  to  Washington  on 
26  August.  He  opposed  all  attempts  to  refer  Berlin  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  And  he  pressed  hard  for  an  invitation  to  visit  Washing¬ 
ton  again — pressure  that  was  finally  successful  in  October.  He  made 
certain  direct  approaches  to  the  Soviets,  and  reopened  the  credit  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  D.D.R.  on  interzonal  trade.  Up  until  mid-October, 
however,  West  German  negotiators  continued  to  attempt  to  make  the 
outcome  of  these  negotiations  dependent  on  an  end  to  the  shooting  of 
refugees  attempting  to  cross  the  Wall.  (By  the  end  of  September  1962, 
thirteen  thousand  East  German  refugees,  two-thirds  from  Berlin,  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  crossing  to  West  Germany  since  the  erection  of  the  Wall.) 

His  main  efforts,  however,  were  put  into  cultivating  the  French.  In 
early  September  President  de  Gaulle  visited  Germany.  His  tempestuous 

1  An  excellent  illustration  of  this  is  provided  by  the  JV.  T.  Times  story  of  7  September  from  their 
Bonn  correspondent  that  in  August  the  British  had  proposed  to  Mikoyan  the  establishment  of  a 
token  Soviet  presence  in  West  Berlin  in  return  for  the  Soviets  abandoning  their  demand  that  the 
West  leave  Berlin.  This  story,  which  caused  much  alarm  in  Berlin,  and  apparently  came  from  a 
French  source,  was  described  by  a  British  spokesman  as  ‘pure  invention’. 

2  Le  Monde,  26/27  August  1962. 
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welcome  is  described  elsewhere.1  The  final  communique,2  however, 
reiterated  the  old  hard  line,  speaking  of  the  necessity 

en  etroit  contact  avec  les  Etats-Unis,  la  Grande-Bretagne  et  les  autres  allies  de 
sauvegarder  a  Berlin  les  droits  des  puissances  occidentales  ainsi  que  la  liberte 
de  la  population  de  la  ville 

and  reaffirming  yet  again  that 

une  garantie  durable  de  la  paix  en  Europe  ne  peut  etre  obtenue  que  par 
l’autodetermination  du  peuple  allemand  tout  entier. 

Small  wonder  that  this  provoked  a  denunciation  from  Tass  on  18  Septem¬ 
ber3  alleging  that  the  two  statesmen  were  planning  a  military  political 
grouping  based  on  the  Bonn-Paris  axis  to  prepare  ‘adventures’  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  accusing  them  of  collusion  to  worsen  the  international 
situation  and  step  up  the  arms  race.  The  episode  must  also  have  streng¬ 
thened  those  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  supported  the  decision  to  station 
long-range  ballistic  missiles  in  Cuba. 

In  the  face  of  these  various  pressures,  which  were  compounded  by 
pressure  in  Congress  and  from  his  military  advisers  to  take  a  strong  line 
in  Berlin  President  Kennedy  did  his  best  to  keep  control  of  the  situation. 
A  succession  of  stern  notes  were  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union  protesting  the 
killings  on  the  Wall,  maintaining  Allied  rights  in  Berlin,  and  finally  on 
25  September,  accusing  the  Soviets  of  deliberately  maintaining  tension  in 
Berlin.4  In  the  third  week  in  September  Mr.  McNamara,  the  secretary 
of  defence,  visited  American  troops  in  Germany.  In  a  personal  letter  to 
Dr.  Adenauer  on  2 1  August  President  Kennedy  did  his  best  to  reassure  him 
on  American  firmness  and  denied  rumours  that  any  change  of  policy  was 
intended.5  To  disprove  Soviet  belief  that  America  would  not  fight  over 
Berlin,  President  Kennedy  asked  Congress  for  authority  to  call  up  another 
1 50,000  reservists.  On  29  September,  Mr.  McNamara  in  a  press  conference 
announced  that  America  was  prepared  to  use  tactical  nuclear  weapons  to 
defend  its  vital  interests  in  Berlin.6  And  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  ap¬ 
proved  a  resolution  that  America  was  ready  to  fight  over  Berlin  if  she  had 
to.  Mr.  Rusk  repeated  this  warning  to  Mr.  Gromyko  on  29  September 
and  to  Mr.  Rapacki,  Poland’s  foreign  minister  on  1  October.  Americans 
now  began  to  express  anxieties  that  the  Soviets  were  preparing  to  sign  a 
peace  treaty  with  East  Germany  in  November.  These  anxieties  were  not 
shared  in  London  or  Bonn. 

(/)  Preliminaries  to  the  Cuban  crisis  :  The  Soviets  prepare  September-October  ig62 

From  the  beginning  of  October  1962,  the  evidence  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Soviet  leadership  to  use  the  installation  of  missiles  in  Cuba 

1  Chapter  III,  below.  2  Documents,  1962,  No.  113.  3  Ibid.,  No.  94.  4  Ibid.,  No.  95. 

s  This  letter  has  not  been  published.  6  N.T.  Times,  30  September  1962. 
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as  a  means  of  forcing  the  resolution  of  the  German  and  Berlin  problems 
became  steadily  more  persuasive.  At  the  end  of  September  the  immediate 
Soviet  pressure  on  Berlin  was  easing  and  along  the  various  channels,  public 
and  private,  of  communication  open  between  Moscow  and  Washington, 
the  message  was  conveyed  that  the  Soviets  would  postpone  any  further 
pressure  on  the  German  and  Berlin  issues  until  after  the  mid-term  con¬ 
gressional  election  in  the  United  States.  There  was  a  curious  practical 
demonstration  of  this  early  in  October  when  the  Soviet  press  between 
3-7  October  suddenly  burst  into  action  on  the  need  for  an  immediate 
settlement,  a  campaign  led  by  Izvestia,  Pravda  and  Krasnaya  Zvezda  (the 
official  organ  of  the  Soviet  army),  only  to  abandon  the  theme  just  as 
suddenly  with  a  pathetic  little  article  in  Pravda  on  15  October  saying  that 
there  was  no  need  to  talk  of  crisis ;  Mr.  Gromyko  appealed  to  the  West  to 
control  their  side  of  the  Berlin  frontier  against  demonstrations.  On 
16  October  Mr.  Khrushchev  met  the  new  American  ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Ray  Kohler,  and  made  it  clear  to  him  that  the  Soviets 
had  no  wish  to  force  the  Berlin  situation  to  a  violent  issue.  On  2 1  October, 
a  press  interview  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  given  in  September  to  a  German 
journalist  was  published  in  Germany  in  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  even 
modified  his  demand  that  U.N.  troops  should  replace  those  of  the  western 
powers  in  Berlin  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  accept 
British,  American  and  French  contingents  as  part  of  a  U.N.  garrison  of 
West  Berlin  if  Soviet  troops  were  also  included.  Further  developments,  he 
said,  must  depend  on  the  acknowledgement  and  recognition  that  there 
were  two  German  states. 

The  disarmament  and  arms  control  negotiations  had  more  or  less 
reached  deadlock  at  the  beginning  of  September  with  the  Soviet  rejection 
of  the  two  western  draft  treaties.  Despite  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  neutral 
states  to  bring  the  two  sides  together,  the  only  measure  of  agreement  that 
could  be  obtained  was  on  1  January  1963  as  the  cut-off  date  for  nuclear 
weapons  tests.1  The  Geneva  conference  recessed  on  7  September  for  the 
autumn  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  though  the  Americans  were  able 
to  persuade  the  Soviets  that  the  tripartite  committee  should  continue 
meeting  in  Geneva. 

The  course  of  the  negotiations  on  disarmament  matters  at  the  General 
Assembly  showed  that  the  Soviets  were  mainly  concerned  to  win  back  the 
balance  of  persuasion  that  they  had  gradually  lost  at  Geneva,  in  a  larger 
forum  where  the  Americans  would  not  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  the 
scientific  arguments  and  briefing  which  they  had  used  so  effectively  at 
Geneva.  Their  main  vehicle  was  the  thirty-seven  nation  resolution 
introduced  on  19  October2  calling  lor  an  immediate  cessation  of  nuclear 

1  President  Kennedy  accepted  this  in  his  press  conference  of  29  August.  Public  Papers,  ig62. 
pp.  648-655.  2  Documents,  1962,  No.  25. 
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tests  and  calling  on  the  parties  concerned  to  resume  negotiations  on  the 
basis  of  the  eight-nation  memorandum.  To  this  memorandum,  sponsored 
by  the  eight  neutrals  at  Geneva  and  a  bevy  of  other  uncommitted  states, 
was  opposed  a  western  motion,1  advanced  by  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  calling  for  a  comprehensive  treaty  ‘with  effective  and  prompt 
international  verification’,  but  advocating,  if  such  a  treaty  proved  imposs¬ 
ible,  an  interim  treaty  prohibiting  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  under  water  or 
in  space  'those  environments  in  which  fall-out  is  a  matter  of  international 
concern  and  where  nuclear  tests  can  be  detected  and  identified  without 
international  controls’. 

The  Soviet  delegation  fastened  on  the  western  proposal  for  a  partial  ban, 
calling  instead  for  a  comprehensive  treaty  or  at  least  a  moratorium  on 
underground  testing.  But  they  were  unable  to  prevent  the  Canadian 
representative  tacking  on  to  the  thirty-seven  nation  motion  an  amendment 
recommending  a  partial  test  ban  treaty  if  agreement  had  not  been  reached 
on  a  comprehensive  treaty  before  1  January  1963.  A  later  version  incor¬ 
porated  a  Ghanaian  amendment  adding  to  this  an  interim  arrangement 
prohibiting  underground  tests,  to  which  the  British  and  Americans  added 
a  further  sub-amendment  providing  that  such  an  interim  agreement  should 
include  adequate  arrangements  for  ‘effective  detection  and  identification 
of  seismic  events  by  an  international  scientific  commission’.2  This  sub¬ 
amendment  was  adopted  by  65  votes  to  1 1  with  28  abstentions,  the 
eleven  negative  votes  all  coming  from  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  Seven  of  the 
eight  ‘neutrals’  on  the  eighteen-nation  commission  supported  this.  The 
Canadian  amendment  was  accepted  by  62  votes  to  1 1  with  31  abstentions. 
The  thirty-seven  nation  motion  as  a  whole  was  adopted  in  the  First  Com¬ 
mittee  by  21  to  o  with  25  abstentions  and  in  the  General  Assembly  as  a 
whole  by  75  to  o  with  21  abstentions.  All  the  abstentions  came  from 
either  the  Soviet  or  the  western  bloc. 

The  Anglo-American  resolution  did  not  fare  quite  so  well.  The  sponsors 
felt  obliged  to  drop  the  paragraph  endorsing  a  partial  test  ban  treaty. 
With  this  omission  they  secured  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  50  to  12 
with  42  abstentions  in  the  First  Committee  and  51  to  10  with  40  abstentions 
in  the  plenary  session.  Only  four  of  the  neutrals,  Brazil,  Mexico,  India  and 
Sweden  voted  for  the  resolution. 

The  outcome  of  these  votes  was  only  a  qualified  victory  for  the  West ; 
but  it  can  have  been  cold  comfort  to  the  Soviets.  Even  their  resolution 
on  war  propaganda,  produced  to  redeem  their  rejection  of  the  Geneva 
agreement  in  May,  and,  linked  as  it  was  to  prohibiting  propaganda  for 
preventive  nuclear  war,  was  not  endorsed,  but  referred  to  the  eighteen- 
nations  committee  for  further  discussion.  And  right  in  the  middle  of  it  all 
there  burst  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

1  Ibid.,  No.  26. 


2  Ibid.,  No.  27. 
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(g)  The  Cuban  Crisis 

(i)  The  Great  Powers  and  Cuba  :  January-March  ig62 

In  January  1962,  acting  on  a  recommendation  from  the  Inter-American 
Peace  Committee,  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  American  republics,  meet¬ 
ing  at  Punta  del  Este,  had  declared  the  Castro  government  in  Cuba  to 
be  excluded  from  the  Latin  American  system.1  The  conference  was  not 
altogether  the  success  that  the  Americans  had  hoped.  While  they  were 
strongly  supported  by  most  of  the  Caribbean  republics  and  those  on  the 
northern  shores  of  South  America  who  felt  particularly  threatened  by 
Castro’s  efforts  to  export  his  individual  brand  of  revolution,  they  ran  into 
a  good  deal  of  obstruction  from  the  larger  republics  of  the  continent,  the 
‘soft  six’  as  the  American  press  dubbed  them,  Argentine,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Mexico,  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.  Of  these  six,  however,  two  were  driven  to 
break  relations  with  Cuba  after  strong  internal  pressure  from  their  military 
advisers,  the  Argentine  on  8  February,  and  Ecuador  on  3  April.  The 
degree  to  which  the  democratic  forces  in  Latin  America  were  torn  by 
conflicting  pressures  from  the  Kennedy  regime  on  the  one  hand  and  dislike 
of  American  pressure  on  the  other  was  shown  by  the  five  to  three  division 
on  the  issue  of  breaking  relations  with  Cuba  in  the  Uruguyan  National 
Council  on  15  February. 

The  Kennedy  regime,  as  was  noted  in  an  earlier  volume  of  this  series, 
had  decided  after  the  disastrous  outcome  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  adventure  to 
rely  on  a  policy  of  economic  pressure  to  wear  down  the  Castro  regime,  and 
erode  the  support  it  enjoyed  from  the  Soviet  Union  by  throwing  the  full 
weight  of  sustaining  the  Cuban  economy  upon  the  Soviets.  Upon  the 
successful  outcome  of  the  Punta  del  Este  conference  the  next  step  was  to 
tighten  the  economic  pressure  on  Cuba.  On  3  February  therefore  President 
Kennedy  put  a  complete  embargo  on  all  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  save  that  in  medical  goods  and  pharmaceuticals.2  At  one  stroke 
he  deprived  Cuba  of  35  per  cent  of  its  earnings  in  foreign  exchange.  Pay¬ 
ment  of  ten  million  dollars  annually  for  the  lease  of  the  naval  base  at 
Guantanamo  was  continued,  however. 

On  5  February  Mr.  Rusk  dropped  a  broad  hint  that  the  United  States 
would  welcome  the  support  of  her  European  allies  against  Cuba.  There 
being  no  very  obvious  reaction,  Mr.  Walt  Rostow  of  the  White  House  staff 
came  to  Europe  and  spoke  to  the  permanent  council  of  N.A.T.O.  on 
20  February.  His  trip  was  not  a  success.  Mr.  Godber,  minister  of  state  in 
the  British  foreign  office,  announced  on  21  February  that  Britain  was  not 

1  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Punta  del  Este  conference  of  January  1962  see  Survey  of  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs,  ig6i,  pp.  609-11.  For  the  resolutions  adopted,  see  Documents,  ig6s,  No.  33. 

2  For  text  of  the  White  House  statement  of  3  February  1962,  see  Documents,  ig62,  No.  35. 
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taking,  and  did  not  intend  to  take,  any  new  measures  in  restriction  of 
British  trade  with  Cuba.1 

The  Cuban  president  was  not  the  man  to  take  all  this  lying  down.  On 
4  February  he  addressed  a  crowd,  variously  estimated  at  between  four 
hundred  thousand  and  one  million,  delivering  himself  of  one  of  his 
characteristically  lengthy  tirades  against  American  imperialism.  At  the 
end  of  it  he  read  aloud  what  he  called  the  Second  Declaration  of 
Havana  (the  first  had  been  made  in  i960).2  Its  main  points  were  a  pre¬ 
diction  of  imminent  revolution  in  Latin  America,  which  would  be  made 
by  the  peasants  of  that  down-trodden  continent  organized  and  led 
by  the  revolutionary  workers  and  intelligentsia.  Castro  contradicted  the 
current  Soviet  line  by  denying  that  there  were  any  progressive  bour¬ 
geoisie  in  Latin  America  or  that  they  could  lead  the  ‘anti-feudal  and  anti¬ 
imperialist  struggle’.  He  accused  the  United  States  again  of  planning 
aggression  against  Cuba,  and  denounced  the  Organisation  of  American 
States  as  ‘the  United  States  ministry  of  the  colonies’.  The  Soviet  Union 
issued  a  long  statement  of  support  on  18  February,  re-echoing  these 
charges.3 

On  5  February,  the  Cuban  complaint  of  the  previous  September, 
alleging  new  American  plans  to  invade  Cuba  and  interfere  in  her  internal 
affairs,  came  before  the  Political  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.  A  Czech-Rumanian  resolution,  calling  on  the  United 
States  to  desist  from  such  activities,  was  defeated  50  to  1 1  with  39  absten¬ 
tions  (mainly  from  the  Afro-Asian  bloc).4  On  20  February  a  resolution 
sponsored  by  Mongolia,  couched  in  almost  identical  terms,5  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  plenary  session  of  the  General  Assembly  and  rejected  by 
45  to  37  with  18  abstentions.  Baulked  again,  the  Cubans  turned  to  the 
Security  Council  and  alleged,  on  22  February,6  that  the  United  States  was 
threatening  aggression  and  had  induced  the  other  members  of  the  O.A.S. 
to  act  illegally  against  them.  Only  four  positive  votes  could  be  won  to  put 
the  matter  on  the  agenda  (seven  was  the  minimum  necessary),  so  that  it 
lapsed  without  action.  They  returned  to  the  charge  again  on  8  March 
with  a  request  that  the  Security  Council  submit  to  the  World  Court  the 
question  whether  the  O.A.S.  had  the  constitutional  power  actually  to  ex¬ 
pel  Cuba.7  Their  motion  was  backed  by  the  Soviet  with  accusations  that 
the  U.S.  was  preparing  a  new  Bay  of  Pigs  expedition.  In  two  separate 
votes,  the  Cuban  move  was  defeated  7~4  anc^  7~2,  The  main  effect  of  this 
Cuban  action  at  the  U.N.  was  to  alienate  Chile,  who  had  voted  against 
Cuban  exclusion  at  Punta  del  Este  but  who  felt  that  the  Cuban  attack  on 

I  654,  H.C.  Deb.,  1961-62,  col.  46.  2  Times,  5  February  1962.  3  Documents  1962,  No.  36. 

4  G.A.O.R.,  16th  Session,  First  Committee,  A/C.I./L.  309. 

s  G.A.O.R.,  1 6th  Session,  Plenary  Meetings,  A/L.  385/Rev.  1. 

6  Documents  1962,  No.  37-  7  Ibid.,  No.  39. 
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the  legality  of  the  O.A.S.  was  a  little  too  much  to  endure.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  U.S.  forbad  the  exchange  of  money  orders  with  Cuba,  and  on 
23  March  extended  the  trade  embargo  to  goods  imported  from  third 
countries  which  contained  material  of  Cuban  origin.  On  27  March  the 
department  of  state  issued  a  long  statement  on  Sino-Soviet  arms  deliveries 
to  Cuba.1 

The  manoeuvring  at  the  United  Nations  represented  basically  a  Cuban- 
Soviet  attempt  to  move  opinion  against  the  United  States.  Its  failure 
sprang  partly  from  the  respect  paid  by  all  members  of  the  U.N.  to  the 
idea  of  regional  organisation,  and  partly  from  the  paucity  of  the  evidence 
produced  by  the  Cubans  to  support  their  allegations.  Such  evidence  as 
there  was  suggested  rather  a  rearguard  fight  on  the  part  of  the  more  senior 
and  respected  of  the  rapidly  multiplying  political  organisations  among  the 
Cuban  exiles  to  keep  their  movement  from  disintegrating  after  its  igno¬ 
minious  failure  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Thus  there  were  reports  in  February  of 
six  hundred  men  (half  the  number  of  those  who  had  failed  at  the  Bay  of 
Pigs)  training  in  Guatemala.  The  senior  Cuban  exile,  Miro  Cardona, 
announced  that  he  had  formed  a  hemispheric  alliance  of  anti-communist 
leaders,  including  President  Betancourt  of  Venezuela,  Luis  Munoz  Marin, 
the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  Carlo  Lacerda,  Governor  of  the  Brazilian 
province  of  Guanuban,  and  Senior  Raoul  Victor  Haye  de  la  Torre,  leader 
of  the  A.P.R.A.  in  Peru.  He  later  alleged,  in  April  1963,  that  in  April 
President  Kennedy  had  promised  him  American  support  for  an  invasion 
if  his  revolutionary  council  could  raise  six  divisions  to  take  part  in  it.2  The 
only  pointers  to  there  being  any  truth  in  the  Cuban  allegations  are  a  series 
of  minor  incidents  which  occurred  during  May  and  June  on  the  periphery 
of  the  great  U.S.  naval  base  at  Guantanamo  in  Cuba.  Rear-Admiral 
O’Donell,  the  base  commander,  described  the  situation  as  very  critical. 
There  were  reports  of  a  build-up  of  25,000  Cuban  troops  around  the 
periphery  of  the  base.  But  a  sub-committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  that  visited  Cuba  at  this  time  was  unable  to  find  any  real 
evidence  of  such  a  build-up ;  and  in  his  news  conference  of  2 1  March, 
President  Kennedy  denied  that  the  administration  had  any  evidence  of  a 
build-up  either. 

(ii)  The  growth  of  Soviet  influence  in  Cuba  :  March-August  ig62 

These  activities  were  followed  by  a  lull  in  Cuban-American  polemics, 
mainly  occupied  by  Castro  in  breaking  the  power  of  the  old  hardline 
communists  in  the  Cuban  communist  party,  the  P.S.P.  In  a  speech  of 
26  March,  Castro  singled  out  Anibal  Escalante,  a  long  time  member  of  the 
party’s  politburo,  and  denounced  him  with  other  communists  for  attempt- 

1  Documents,  ig62,  No.  41. 

2  N.T.  Times,  18  April  1963.  See  also  xlviii,  D.S.B.,  No.  1245,  6  May  1963,  pp.  709-10. 
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ing  to  usurp  the  authority  of  the  revolutionary  government.  Escalante  had 
apparently  been  using  his  position  in  the  Secretariat  of  the  O.R.I. 
(Integrated  Revolutionary  Organisations),  the  Soviet-style  monolithic 
revolutionary  front  set  up  in  1961,  to  see  that  people  who  were  not  members 
of  the  P.S.P.  were  bypassed.  Escalante  flew  to  Prague,  and  the  Soviet 
ambassador  in  Cuba,  Mr.  Kondriatsev,  was  recalled.  Pravda,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note,  supported  Castro’s  action.  Two  prominent  communists  re¬ 
mained  with  eight  others  in  the  twenty-five-man  directorate  which  headed 
the  O.R.I. 

Although  the  European  allies  of  the  United  States  were  inclined  to  feel 
that  Cuba  had  become  the  King  Charles’  head  of  the  Kennedy  admini¬ 
stration,  and  tended  to  resent  American  pressure  on  them  to  participate 
in  economic  pressure  on  Cuba,  the  worsening  economic  position  in  the 
island  was  inevitably  reflected  in  falling  trade  figures.  American-Cuban 
trade  plummetted  from  $1,000,000,000  in  1958  to  $378,000  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1962.  British  exports  to  Cuba  dropped  from  £7, 000, 000  to 
£1,300,000;  Latin  American  trade  fell  from  $82,000,000  to  $20,000,000, 
Canadian  from  $27,000,000  to  under  $7,000,000  in  the  same  period. 
Castro  was  forced  to  introduce  food  and  soap  rationing.  At  the  same  time 
his  attempts  to  introduce  agricultural  co-operatives  had  to  be  abandoned 
in  favour  of  the  more  regimented,  state-run,  people’s  farms.  The  sugar 
crop  in  August  on  which  the  bulk  of  Cuba’s  foreign  exchange  earnings 
depended,  was  a  full  third  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

This  inexorable  economic  pressure  drove  President  Castro  willy-nilly  into 
the  Soviets’  arms.  Since  i960  it  was  estimated  he  had  received  $850,000,000 
worth  of  aid  from  the  Soviet  bloc.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1962  Soviet- 
Cuban  trade  was  running  at  about  $350,000,000.  This  fact  is  of  the  first 
importance  in  trying  to  assess  the  tangled  story  of  the  decision  to  station 
Soviet  nuclear  missiles  in  Cuba. 

The  decision  would  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  late  June  or  early 
July,  and  communicated  to  the  Cubans  during  the  visits  to  Moscow,  paid 
by  Raoul  Castro,  the  President’s  brother  and  Cuban  war  minister,  and 
other  Cuban  military  dignitaries,  early  in  July  1962.  They  were  greeted  at 
the  airport,  it  was  stated,  by  Marshal  Malinowski,  and  had  talks  with  him 
and  with  Mr.  Khrushchev.1  President  Castro  was  to  claim  much  later  that 
the  initiative  in  requesting  missiles  to  be  stationed  in  Cuba  came  from  him 
rather  than  from  the  Soviets,  but  his  recorded  statements  on  this  point  so 
often  contradict  each  other  that  they  are  of  little  historical  use.2  In  a 
speech  of  26  July,  President  Castro  announced  that  any  new  attempt  to 
invade  Cuba  would  be  repelled.  He  was  then  presumed  to  be  confirming 

1  Soviet  News,  3  July  1962. 

2  See  Le  Monde,  22,  23  March  1963  ;  Jean  Daniel  in  the  New  Republic,  14  December  1963  ; 
Herbert  Matthews,  in  ‘Return  to  Cuba’,  Hispanic  American  Record,  January  1964. 
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the  rumours  current  about  the  arrival  of  closed  formations  of  Soviet 
military  technicians  and  the  delivery  of  ‘military  hardware’  in  large 
quantities  to  Cuba  at  the  end  of  July.1  The  figures  mentioned  were  of 
sixteen  passenger  and  cargo  vessels  carrying  three  to  five  thousand  Soviet 
‘technicians’.  The  delivery  of  arms  and  the  arrival  of  ‘technicians’  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  August.  President  Kennedy  touched  upon  this  briefly 
at  his  press  conference  of  2 1  August,2  and  in  more  detail  on  30  August,3  in 
response  to  allegations  from  his  Republican  critics  in  the  Senate  that  the 
Soviets  were  sending  military  formations  to  Cuba.  Senator  Capehart  (of 
Indiana)  in  fact  called  for  an  American  invasion  of  Cuba  to  forestall  the 
build-up  of  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba. 

At  the  end  of  August  a  second  Cuban  delegation,  headed  by  ‘Che’ 
Guevara,  visited  Moscow.  The  final  Cuban-Soviet  communique  pub¬ 
lished  on  2  September4  spoke  of  an  ‘exchange  of  views  in  connection  with 
threats  of  aggressive  imperialist  quarters’  and  recorded  Soviet  agreement 
to  a  Cuban  request  for  armaments  and  technical  specialists  to  train  Cuban 
servicemen.  The  challenge  to  the  Kennedy  administration  over  Cuba  was 
now  overtly  Soviet  rather  than  a  matter  for  overheated  Senators  of  the 
Republican  right  and  their  imaginative  informants  among  the  Cuban 
emigration. 

(iii)  American  reaction  to  the  Cuban-Soviet  agreements 

The  Kennedy  administration  was  not  blind  to  these  signs  of  Cuban- 
Soviet  agreement.  But  their  military  planners  and  intelligence  analysts5 
were  far  more  concerned  with  the  propects  of  a  new  Soviet  move  on  West 
Berlin  during  the  congressional  elections.  On  23  August,  Theodore 
Sorensen  of  the  White  House  staff  warned  the  Soviet  ambassador  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Dobrynin,  that  the  Soviets  should  not  count  on  the 
congressional  elections  inhibiting  President  Kennedy  from  responding  to 
any  new  pressure  on  Berlin.  The  Kennedy  administration  were  the  more 
concerned  about  the  use  made  of  the  increasing  rumours  of  Soviet  missile 
shipments  to  Cuba  by  Republican  Senators  in  the  electoral  campaigns 
than  they  were  by  the  possibility  these  rumours  might  be  true.  On 
27  August  they  instituted  a  special  daily  intelligence  report  on  events  in 
Cuba.  And  on  31  August  air  photographs  taken  by  reconnaissance  planes 
showed  the  beginnings  in  Cuba  of  the  installation  of  Soviet  anti-aircraft 


1  They  were  repeated  by  a  State  Department  spokesman  in  August ;  Times,  24  August  1962. 

2  Public  Papers,  1962,  p.  638.  3  Ibid.,  p.  652.  4  Documents,  1962.,  42a 

5  There  is  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  intelligence  ‘failure’  over  Cuba  to  be  found  in  Klaus 
Knorr,  ‘Failures  in  National  Intelligence  Estimates :  The  Case  of  the  Cuban  Missiles’,  XVI, 

World  Politics,  No.  3,  April  1964,  pp.  455-67,  and  in  Roger  Hilsman,  To  Move  a  Nation  (New 
York,  1967),  pp.  159-81.  See  also  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  1964,  Hearings  before 
a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Committee  of  Appropriations,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  88th 

Congress,  1st  Session  (Washington,  1963). 
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missiles  and  the  presence  of  Soviet  surface-to-surface  missile-carrying 
motor-boats.  All  of  these  could  be  explained  by  Cuban  fears  of  an  American 
invasion  attempt,  as  Dobrynin  did  explain  them  to  Sorensen ;  and  the 
American  intelligence  assessment  remained  convinced  that  the  Soviets 
would  not  instal  long-range  nuclear  missiles  on  Cuba. 

Nevertheless,  some  gesture  was  necessary  to  quieten  American  public 
anxieties.  On  4  September,  therefore,  a  statement  from  the  White  House1 
confirmed  press  reports  of  the  establishment  in  Cuba  of  Soviet  anti-air¬ 
craft  missiles,  of  missile-carrying  motor-boats,  and  of  the  arrival  of  about 
three  and  a  half  thousand  Soviet  technicians.  There  was,  however,  no 
evidence,  said  the  official  statement,  of ‘offensive  ground  to  ground  missiles 
or  of  other  significant  offensive  capability’.  That  same  day  Mr.  Dobrynin 
came  to  play  his  part  in  allaying  American  fears,  bringing  a  special 
message  from  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  President  Kennedy,  that  ‘nothing  will  be 
undertaken  before  the  American  Congressional  elections  that  would  com¬ 
plicate  the  international  situation  or  aggravate  the  tension  in  the  relations 
between  our  two  countries.’2  In  a  curious  passage,  possibly  revealing  the 
planned  Soviet  timetable,  Mr.  Khrushchev  added  that  if  ‘the  necessity’ 
arose  for  him  to  address  the  United  Nations,  this  would  be  possible  in  the 
second  half  of  November,  i.e.  after  the  elections  were  over.  A  Tass  com¬ 
munique  of  1 1  September3  added  to  what  it  is  very  seductive  to  see  as  a 
Soviet  diversionary  manoeuvre  designed  to  cover  the  crucial  period  before 
the  missiles  could  become  operative  the  statement  that  there  was  no  need 
for  the  Soviets  to  shift  their  ‘weapons  for  the  repulsion  of  aggression,  for  a 
retaliatory  blow,  to  any  other  country  for  instance,  Cuba.  .  .  .  The  Soviet 
Union  has  the  capacity  from  its  own  territory  to  render  assistance  to  any 
peace-loving  state.’ 

These  statements  agreed  with  the  estimates  of  American  intelligence. 
They  did  nothing,  however,  to  allay  American  popular  anxieties  or  the 
exploitation  of  those  anxieties  by  Kennedy’s  Republican  critics.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  press  conference  on  13  September4  President  Kennedy 
reiterated  the  view  that  the  new  Soviet  arms  shipments  did  not  ‘constitute 
a  serious  threat  to  any  other  part  of  the  hemisphere’  and  said  that  ‘uni¬ 
lateral  military  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  cannot  currently 
be  either  required  or  justified’.  However,  he  made  it  clear  that  if  Cuba 
moved  to  offensive  action  or  became  ‘an  offensive  military  base  of  signifi¬ 
cant  capacity  for  the  Soviet  Union’,  then  the  United  States  would  act. 
In  answering  a  supplementary  question  he  said  that  this  implied  the 
‘presence  of  offensive  missile  capacity’.  He  continued  in  the  statement  to 


1  Documents,  1962,  No.  43. 

2  Sorensen,  p.  667,  gives  the  date  of  this  meeting  as  6  September.  Robert  Kennedy,  Thirteen 
Days  (London,  1964),  p.  45,  shows  that  it  took  place  on  4  September. 

3  Documents,  1962,  No.  44.  4  Ibid,  No.  45. 
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announce  that  he  had  asked  Congress  to  authorize  him  to  call  up  reservists 
if  that  should  prove  necessary1.  He  also  warned  the  members  of  the 
O.A.S.  that  new  proposals  would  be  made  to  help  them  withstand  Castro’s 
pressure  and  spoke  sternly  of  those  members  of  N.A.T.O.  who  allowed 
their  shipping  to  be  involved  in  trade  with  Cuba. 

This  question  of  shipping  was  a  very  sore  one.  Between  January  and 
August  1962,  three  hundred  individual  ships  flying  the  flags  of  Greece, 
Britain,  West  Germany,  Norway,  Italy  and  Denmark,  all  members  of 
N.A.T.O.,  had  made  nearly  four  hundred  visits  to  Cuban  ports.2  Of  one 
British  tanker  firm  with  most  of  its  twenty  tankers  under  Soviet  charter  it 
was  reported  that  without  their  oil  deliveries  of  Black  Sea  oil  to  Cuba  the 
Cuban  economy  would  grind  to  a  halt.3  It  could  not  be  said  that  the 
British  industrial  community  received  any  gratitude  from  the  Cubans  for 
their  support  of  the  Castro  government ;  four  million  pounds  worth  of 
commercial  debts  were  outstanding  in  mid-September  and  the  British 
embassy  was  reported  to  be  having  little  success  in  its  efforts  to  obtain 
payment. 

American  attempts  to  persuade  her  N.A.T.O.  allies  to  reduce  the  role 
played  by  their  shipping  in  trade  with  Cuba  were  not  wholly  successful. 
By  the  beginning  of  October,  Greece,  Denmark,  Italy4  and  West  Germany 
had  all  agreed  to  advise  their  shipping  not  to  get  involved  in  trade  with 
Cuba.  After  a  stormy  meeting  between  Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  Lange,  the 
Norwegian  foreign  minister,  in  Oslo  on  24  September,  the  Norwegian 
government  refused  to  intervene ;  but  on  2  October  the  Norwegian  Ship¬ 
owners  Association  advised  its  members  not  to  send  ships  to  Cuba. 
Britain  remained  a  source  of  much  more  resistance.  British  opinion  and 
the  British  press  remained  profoundly  sceptical  of  the  wisdom  of  American 
policy  towards  Cuba  and  the  correctness  of  American  interpretations  of 
Cuba’s  position,  reacting,  as  so  often,  not  to  the  measured  caution  of  the 
American  administration,  but  to  the  wilder  attacks  on  Britain  of  the 
American  right.  The  British  trading  community  resented  American 
pressure  on  them  to  cease  trading  with  Cuba.  Elements  in  the  British  left 
lent  themselves  to  belief  in  Castro’s  renewed  charges  that  an  American 
invasion  of  Cuba  was  expected.  The  foreign  office  felt  obliged  to  brief 
journalists  fairly  heavily  as  to  the  degree  of  British  ‘  preoccupation’  with  the 
situation  in  the  Caribbean. 


1  The  request  was  in  fact  made  on  8  September,  and  passed  by  the  Senate  on  13  September 
and  by  the  House  on  14  September. 

2  Guardian,  8  October  1962,  citing  U.S.  Maritime  Agency. 

3  Sunday  Telegraph,  16  October  1962. 

4  The  Italian  position  was  aided  by  refusals  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  crews  of  two  ships 
en  route  from  Novorossisk  to  Havana  to  sail  beyond  Italy  on  the  grounds  that  their  ships 
were  carrying  ‘dangerous  cargoes’.  Daily  Telegraph,  18,  19  September  1962;  Le  Monde,  19 
September  1962. 
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The  issue  was  gravely  compromised  by  developments  in  British  Guiana 
when  the  movement  towards  self-government  had  produced  a  government 
led  by  Mr.  Cheddi  Jagan  of  the  People’s  Progressive  Party  which  was 
demanding  immediate  independence.  The  P.P.P.  held  a  minority  of  the 
total  recorded  votes  in  the  elections  held  in  1961,  and  its  leadership  were 
widely  believed  to  be  communist.1  They  were  certainly  in  sympathy  and 
in  contact  with  Cuba  and  violently  anti-American.  There  had  been 
violent  rioting  in  February  1962  and  the  British  had  been  forced  to  send 
troops  to  keep  order.  And  there  were  considerable  anxieties  lest  Guyana, 
as  it  was  to  be  called  after  independence,  should  join  Castro  and  provide 
him  with  a  base  on  the  mainland. 

Their  issues  were  discussed  in  some  detail  on  30  September  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Lord  Home,  the  British  foreign  secretary.  The 
British  government,  under  strong  pressure  from  the  British  shipping 
lobby,  remained  opposed  to  measures  which  ‘go  against  British  tradition 
and  interests  as  a  sea-trading  nation’.2  But  hints  were  dropped  that 
British  ships  might  aid  in  patrolling  the  Caribbean  against  arms  shipments 
to  the  mainland.  This  was  not  enough,  however,  for  the  American  govern¬ 
ment.  On  4  October,  Mr.  George  Ball  of  the  state  department  announced3 
that  America  was  considering  further  restrictions  of  trade  between  the 
free  world  and  Cuba  to  nullify  ‘Cuba’s  usefulness  as  a  source  of  infection 
for  international  communism’,  while  at  the  same  time  making  it  more 
costly  for  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  to  support  Cuba.  The  measures  which  he 
mentioned  included  a  ban  on  the  shipment  of  American  government- 
sponsored  cargoes  in  foreign  vessels  known  to  have  traded  with  Cuba ;  a 
ban  on  American  vessels  trading  with  Cuba  ;  the  closing  of  American  ports 
to  any  ship  on  continuous  voyage  between  Soviet  bloc  ports  and  Cuba ; 
the  closing  of  American  ports  to  the  shipping  of  any  country  whose  ships 
carried  arms  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Ball’s  announcement  came  at  a  particularly  embarrassing  moment 
for  British  shipping.  In  all  over  three  million  tons  of  western  merchant 
shipping  lay  unemployed  at  the  time.  And  China  was  known  to  be  seeking 
ships  on  long-term  time  charter  through  London’s  Baltic  Exchange.  A 
proviso  in  any  such  charter  was  that  such  shipping  must  call  at  Cuba  during 
its  duration.  In  September  a  British  ship  with  a  cargo  of  Cuban  sugar  for 
the  Soviet  LTnion,  the  s.s.  Streatham  Hill,  put  in  at  Puerto  Rico  with  a  fire 
in  its  hold,  and  was  promptly  impounded  by  U.S.  court  order.  And  the 
same  month  the  s.s.  JVewlane,  in  harbour  in  Cuba,  was  shelled  by  a  fast 
motor  boat  owned  by  Cuban  exiles.  Pressure  was  increased  on  British 


1  Jagan  himself  claimed  to  be  a  communist  before  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  into  the  riots 
of  February  1962.  H.A.R.,  xv,  p.  520. 

2  The  Times,  27  September  1962. 

3  xlvii,  D.S.B.,  No.  1217,  22  October  1962,  pp.  591-5- 
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ship  owners  vis.  the  Americsn  Ghsmber  of  Commerce  snd  the  Americsn 
Dockworkers  Union.  A  finsl  point  wss  resched  on  io  October  when  the 
foreign  office  spokesman  said  that,  while  the  British  government  had  no 
power  to  interfere  in  business  contracts  under  existing  legislation,  it  was 
for  shipowners  themselves  to  decide  whether  in  view  of  the  American 
attitude  the  risk  of  accepting  charters  from  communist-bloc  countries  was 
worth  taking.1 

British  shipowners  remained  highly  indignant.  On  1 1  October,  after  a 
lengthy  meeting  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Shipping  in  London,  its 
president  announced2  that  no  ban  was  to  be  placed  on  British  shipping 
being  employed  in  trading  with  Cuba.  The  possibility  of  American 
‘sanctions’  against  such  shipping  was  a  matter  of ‘grave  concern’.  He  felt 
it  would  be  wholly  wrong  for  the  International  Chamber  of  Shipping  to 
agree  to  a  proposal  from  the  American  shipowners  organisation  to  a 
voluntary  ban  on  trading  with  Cuba.  The  indignation  of  the  British  ship¬ 
owners  was  widely  publicized  in  the  British  press.  It  was,  however,  noted 
that  there  were  no  takers  for  the  Chinese  time  charters. 

On  1 6  October  the  standing  committee  of  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce  met  in  London.  A  statement3  issued  after  the  meeting 
expressed  the  ‘utmost  concern’  at  the  proposed  American  provision  for  the 
collective  punishment  of  all  the  ships  of  a  nation  one  of  whose  ships  was 
caught  carrying  arms  to  Cuba.  An  emergency  meeting  of  all  the  con¬ 
stituent  national  associations  was  to  be  called  to  discuss  the  request  from 
the  American  Maritime  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  a  voluntary  with¬ 
drawal  of  all  members’  vessels  from  trade  with  Cuba.  The  furtherance  of 
this  request  was,  however,  overtaken  by  the  missile  crisis. 

At  the  same  time  the  American  administration  was  preparing  to  follow 
up  President  Kennedy’s  warning  to  the  members  of  the  O.A.S.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  President  Kennedy’s  statement  of  13  September,  Mr.  Rusk 
requested  an  informal  meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  member 
states  of  the  O.A.S.  This  meeting  in  fact  took  place  on  2-3  October  in 
Washington.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Rusk  approached  those  states  which 
preliminary  soundings  had  shown  to  be  sympathetically  disposed,  that  is, 
the  Caribbean  republics  of  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Panama, 
Nicaragua,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  and,  from  the  mainland  of  South 
America,  Bolivia,  and,  in  a  meeting  with  their  foreign  ministers  in  New 
York  on  26  September,  raised  the  question  of  a  special  defence  organisa¬ 
tion  with  a  permanent  air-sea  patrol  of  the  Caribbean  to  guard  against 
Cuban  subversion  or  aggression  in  the  Caribbean  area.  The  suggestion 
was  that  in  addition  to  the  seven  nations  approached  the  organisation 
should  include  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  The  Panamanian  foreign 

1  Financial  Times ,  1 1  October  1962. 

1  Times,  12  October  1962.  3  Ibid.,  17  October  1962. 
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minister  wanted  something  on  the  lines  of  N.A.T.O.,  but  the  Americans 
felt  that  would  be  going  too  far. 

On  3  October,  the  O.A.S.  foreign  ministers  met  in  Washington.  The 
American  delegates  for  once  were  not  prepared  to  negotiate  patiently  to 
reach  a  compromise  resolution.  Instead  they  took  a  strong  line  from  the 
beginning,  proposing  their  own  programme  and  making  it  clear  that,  even 
if  the  O.A.S.  preferred  to  remain  aloof,  this  was  what  they  proposed  to  do. 
They  found,  in  the  words  of  a  British  correspondent,1  that  this  ‘vigorous 
initiative  .  .  .  produced  a  degree  of  unanimity  that  was  as  surprising  as  it 
was  welcome  to  the  State  Department’.  The  final  communique2  spoke  of 
the  Sino-Soviet  intervention  in  Cuba  as  an  attempt  to  convert  the  island 
into  an  armed  base  for  communist  penetration  of  the  Americas  and  sub¬ 
version  of  the  democratic  institutions  of  the  hemisphere’,  which,  it  said, 
had  ‘special  characteristics’  which  called  ‘for  the  adoption  of  special 
measures  both  individual  and  collective’.  Among  such  measures  it  listed 
‘individual  and  collective  surveillance  of  the  delivery  of  arms  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  war  and  all  other  items  of  strategic  importance  to  the  communist 
regime  of  Cuba’  and  studies  ‘of  the  transfer  of  funds  to  the  other  American 
republics  for  subversive  purposes,  the  flow  of  subversive  propaganda  and 
the  utilization  of  Cuba  as  a  base  for  training  in  subversive  techniques’. 

The  spirit  of  the  meeting  showed  that  there  had  been  a  considerable 
evolution  of  opinion  inside  the  states  of  Latin  America  against  the  Castro 
regime  over  the  previous  eight  months,  an  evolution  that  was  greatly 
increased  by  Castro’s  announcement  on  25  September  of  a  Cuban-Soviet 
agreement  to  construct  a  fishing  port  in  Cuba  for  use  by  Soviet  shipping. 
This  evolution  of  opinion  was,  however,  not  only  influenced  by  the 
increasing  evidence  of  Soviet  intervention  in  Cuba,  but  by  Cuban  mala¬ 
droitness  in  subversive  action  in  Latin  America.  Thus  the  open  dispatch 
of  communist  propaganda  under  diplomatic  seal  to  the  Cuban  embassy 
in  Valparaiso  alienated  opinion  which  was  otherwise  temperamentally 
inclined  to  resist  American  attempts  to  impose  agreement  with  its  policy 
upon  the  Latin  American  states.  The  conduct  of  the  Cuban  delegates  at 
the  August  convention  of  the  Uruguayan  communist  party  and  the 
Cuban  refusal  to  grant  exit  visas  to  political  refugees  housed  in  the 
Uruguayan  embassy  in  Havana  alienated  democratic  opinion  in  another 
Latin  American  state  traditionally  sympathetic  towards  resistance  to 
American  pressure.  In  Peru  the  A.P.R.A.  party  leader,  de  la  Torre, 
thought  Castro  ‘mentally  unbalanced’  and  criticized  his  ‘increased  sub¬ 
servience  to  Russia’.3  Even  in  Mexico,  traditionally  suspicious  of  the 
‘colossus  of  the  North’,  the  last  member  of  the  O.A.S.  to  fall  in  line  on  the 

1  Max  Freedman,  Guardian,  5  October  1962. 

2  Documents,  ig62,  No.  47. 

3  Cf.  his  remarks  in  London  early  in  October,  Observer  Foreign  News  Service,  18  October  1962. 
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declaration  of  3  October,  observers  reported  a  steady  move  of  opinion  on 
left  as  well  as  right  against  Castro.1  The  Mexican  foreign  minister  appar¬ 
ently  received  assurances  from  President  Castro  in  September  that  no 
‘offensive  missiles’  were  to  be  established  in  Cuba.  In  Brazil  the  elections 
of  7  October  also  marked  a  swing  away  from  those  elements  most  sym¬ 
pathetic  towards  Castro. 

Another  factor  in  the  movement  of  Latin  American  opinion,  at  least  at 
the  governmental  level,  against  Cuba,  was  the  increasing  hints  put  about 
the  various  delegations  at  the  U.N.  by  officials  of  the  Soviet  bloc  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  prepared  to  be  ‘more  moderate’  over  Cuba  if  there  was 
an  easing  of  the  American  position  on  West  Berlin.  Such  hints  fed 
American  fears  that  a  Soviet  move  over  Berlin  was  planned  for  mid- 
November  ;  but  to  Latin  American  diplomatists  they  looked  like  a 
deliberate  Soviet  involvement  of  their  continent  in  the  cold  war  at  a  time 
when  they  were  hoping,  by  such  measures  as  the  proposal  to  make  Latin 
America  into  a  nuclear  free  zone,  to  move  more  out  of  the  orbit  of  East- 
West  tensions. 

The  prospect  of  a  confrontation  with  the  United  States  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  American  pressure  had  already  stirred  the  Cuban  government  to  its 
own  measures  to  distract  and  restrain  the  United  States  authorities.  Since 
mid-September,  pro-Cuban  friendship  organisations  throughout  the  world 
had  been  alerted  to  organise  a  ‘hands  off  Cuba’  movement.  On  26  Sep¬ 
tember,  thirty-seven  Labour  M.P.s.  in  Britain  led  by  Mr.  Anthony 
Greenwood,  a  future  cabinet  minister,  and  Mrs.  Judith  Hart,  were 
reported  to  have  suggested  the  placing  of  United  Nations  observers  at 
places  in  the  Caribbean  where  troops  were  alleged  to  be  mobilizing  for  a 
new  invasion  of  Cuba.2  On  8  October,  President  Dorticos  of  Cuba 
addressed  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,3  complaining  of  ‘constant  and 
permanent  aggression  and  harrassment’  by  the  United  States.  He  com¬ 
plained  that  the  American  economic  blockade  of  Cuba  was  ‘an  act  of  war’ 
and  called  on  the  United  States  to  give  ‘true  guarantees’  that  it  did  not 
intend  to  attack  Cuba.  He  also  made  a  slip  the  significance  of  which  was 
missed  at  the  time.  ‘We  have’,  he  said,  ‘our  inevitable  weapons  which 
we  would  have  preferred  not  to  acquire  and  which  we  do  not  intend  to 
use.’ 

In  the  meantime  the  Soviet  build-up  in  Cuba  was  continuing.  In  mid- 
September  the  U.S.  intelligence  board  had  concluded  that  there  was  no 
evidence  nor  any  likelihood  of  the  introduction  of  Soviet  ‘offensive’  missiles 
into  Cuba.  At  that  time  it  now  seems  the  first  nuclear  missiles  were  already 
landed  in  Cuba  and  were  being  moved  towards  where  the  missile  sites  were 

1  Gf.  Raymond  Carr,  Observer,  5  October  1962. 

2  Times,  26  September  1962. 

3  G.A.O.R.,  16  Session,  Plenary  Meeting,  pp.  369-76. 
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under  preparation.  The  Soviet  deception  moves  were  continuing.  On 
13  October  Mr.  Dobrynin  told  Chester  Bowles  that  no  offensive  missiles 
were  being  placed  in  Cuba.  On  10  October,  Senator  Keating,  speaking  in 
the  Senate,  announced,  on  what  evidence  was  never  quite  clear,  that  six 
sites  for  intermediate  range  missiles  were  under  construction  in  Cuba. 
The  previous  day,  President  Kennedy  had  ordered  photographic  sur¬ 
veillance  of  the  western  end  of  Cuba  to  check  information  which  pointed 
to  the  possibility  of  Soviet  medium  range  ballistic  missile  sites  being  under 
preparation.  On  14  October  the  first  clear  photographic  evidence  of  the 
construction  of  six  launching-sites  for  medium-range  missiles  was  in 
American  hands.  A  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  now 
unavoidable. 

(iv)  The  lull  before  the  storm  :  American  deliberations  and  preparations1 

The  results  of  the  U.2’s  photographic  discoveries  were  not  properly 
analysed  until  the  evening  of  15  October.  The  news  was  broken  to 
President  Kennedy  early  on  16  October.  The  deliberations  which  followed 
were  greatly  handicapped  by  the  overwhelming  need  felt  by  the  members 
of  the  president’s  staff  to  keep  their  activities  in  total  secrecy  at  a  time 
when  a  procession  of  important  foreign  visitors,  Dr.  Schroeder,  the  West 
German  foreign  minister,  the  crown  prince  of  Libya,  Ben  Bella,  the 
premier  of  Algeria,  and  Mr.  Gromyko,  the  Soviet  foreign  minister  himself, 
were  visiting  Washington,  and  the  president  was  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  campaign  for  the  Congressional  elections.  President  Kennedy  there¬ 
fore  had  every  reason  for  following  his  personal  inclination  and  entrusting 
the  discussion  of  the  various  alternative  courses  of  action  open  to  him  to  a 
group  of  his  closest  advisers,  with  his  brother,  Robert  Kennedy,  the 
Attorney-General,  acting  as  leader,  liaison  officer  and  interpreter  between 
the  group  and  the  President.  On  one  thing  he  and  his  entire  entourage 
were  decided  ;  the  Soviet  missiles  would  have  to  be  withdrawn. 

The  group  of  advisers  who  evolved  the  policy  which  the  President  elected 
to  follow  represented  the  real  elite  of  the  Kennedy  administration,  acting 
under  the  title  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Security 
Council.  Its  members  included  the  vice-president,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
the  secretaries  of  state  and  defence,  Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  McNamara, 
General  Taylor  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Mr.  McCone 
as  head  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The  remaining  members  of 
the  group  were  the  President’s  own  nominees  :  Robert  Kennedy,  Roswell 
Gilpatric  from  the  defence  department,  George  Ball  from  the  department 
of  state,  Llewellyn  Thompson  who  had  just  returned  from  the  American 

1  There  is  a  very  considerable  and  detailed  literature  on  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  including  a 
number  of  important  memoirs  of  members  of  the  Kennedy  staff.  Nearly  all  of  these,  however, 
deal  with  the  crisis  as  seen  from  the  American  viewpoint. 

SIA  E 
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embassy  in  Moscow,  Douglas  Dillon,  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  three 
members  of  the  White  House  staff,  Theodore  Sorensen,  McGeorge  Bundy 
and  Kenneth  O’Donnell.  Later  additions  were  Adlai  Stevenson,  Dean 
Acheson,  Alexis  Johnson,  the  deputy  under-secretary  of  state,  Robert 
Lovett,  former  secretary  for  defence  in  President  Truman’s  cabinet,  and 
Paul  Nitze,  assistant  under-secretary  for  international  security  problems 
in  the  department  of  defence.  Together  they  represented  all  of  the  three 
main  groups  from  which  the  Kennedy  administration  had  been  formed.1 
Their  successful  co-operation  is  as  much  a  credit  to  the  dominance 
President  Kennedy  had  established  over  his  administration  since  the 
debacle  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  as  it  is  to  the  immense  weight  of  responsibility 
felt  by  the  individual  members  of  the  group  in  a  crisis  whose  end  could 
well  have  comprehended  all  out  nuclear  war  between  America  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  group  considered  six  alternatives.  Two  involved  diplomatic 
representations  either  to  Mr.  Gromyko  in  Washington  or  directly  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev.  One  involved  an  arraignment  of  the  Soviet  Union  before  the 
United  Nations.  One  involved  an  embargo  in  all  military  shipments  to 
Cuba  to  be  enforced  by  a  naval  blockade.  One  involved  the  destruction 
of  the  missile  sites  by  aerial  bombardment.  The  last  alternative  was  a  full- 
scale  military  invasion  of  Cuba.  The  rate  of  progress  of  the  Soviet  con¬ 
struction  effort  as  estimated  by  the  now  continuous  air  surveillance  of  the 
sites  dictated  speed  of  decision.2  The  diplomatic  alternatives  were  fairly 
swiftly  ruled  out,  largely  for  fear  of  a  Soviet  counter-offensive  which  would 
lead  only  to  an  inconclusive  public  squabble  while  the  bases  were  com¬ 
pleted.  Invasion  was  equally  ruled  out  as  too  slow  on  the  one  hand,  too 
obvious  and  too  drastic.  The  two  alternatives  that  remained  were  block¬ 
ade,  euphemistically  renamed  ‘quarantine’,  and  air  attack.  Three  con¬ 
siderations  argued  against  the  second  of  these  alternatives.  Total  efficiency 
could  not  be  guaranteed.  Sudden  air  attack  could  well  result  in  casualties 
among  the  Soviet  technicians,  providing  Moscow  with  a  casus  belli,  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid.  Sudden  air  attack  was  also  felt  to  be  contrary 
to  prior  American  commitments  and  diplomatically  very  difficult  to 
persuade  America’s  allies  either  in  N.A.T.O.  or  in  the  O.A.S.  to  accept.3 
By  1 8  October,  the  balance  of  decision  had  turned  heavily  in  favour  of  a 
blockade,  although  the  final  decision  was  not  taken  until  the  afternoon  of 
20  October. 

The  decision  to  adopt  the  blockade  alternative  was,  however,  taken  with 

1  See  Survey,  1961,  pp.  5-6. 

2  American  estimates  put  the  completion  dates  of  the  medium  range  sites  at  1  and  15  Novem¬ 
ber  :  of  the  intermediate  range  missiles  at  1  December. 

3  A  final  consideration  was  provided  on  21  October  by  Air  Force  advice  that  even  a  major 
surprise  air  attack  could  not  be  certain  of  destroying  all  the  missile  sites  and  nuclear  weapons  in 
Cuba. 
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two  qualifications  :  first,  that  an  air  attack  could  follow  (initial  orders  for 
preparations  for  such  a  strike  were  in  fact  issued  before  the  vital  meeting 
between  the  President  and  his  advisers)  ;  secondly,  that  it  should  be 
carried  out,  if  possible,  under  the  aegis  and  authorization  of  the  members 
of  the  O.A.S.,  or  two  thirds  of  them.  Consideration  was  also  given  to 
offering  the  Soviets  a  quid  pro  quo  for  a  withdrawal  of  the  offensive,  and 
offending,  missiles  ;  the  dismantlement  of  the  obsolete  Jupiter  rockets  based 
in  Turkey  and  the  abandonment  of  the  U.S.  base  at  Guantanamo  in  Cuba 
were  mentioned.  But  the  one  would  have  induced  grave  strains  in 
N.A.T.O.,  the  other  have  been  politically  extremely  difficult  to  justify  to 
American  opinion.  Instead,  the  American  troops  on  the  base  on  Cuba 
were  reinforced.  At  the  same  time  orders  were  given  for  a  long  planned 
military  exercise  in  the  Caribbean  (which  ironically  involved  the  landing 
of  Marines  to  liberate  a  mythical  Caribbean  republic  of  Viegues  from  a 
dictator  whose  name  in  the  exercise  was  Castro  spelled  backwards)  to  serve 
as  the  cover  for  the  naval  concentrations  necessary  to  enforce  the  blockade. 

There  remained  the  diplomatic  preparations  for  the  blockade.  The 
British  embassy,  which  had  already  concluded  from  its  own  observations 
and  deductions,  that  American  action  against  the  employment  of  Soviet 
missiles  in  Cuba  was  imminent,  was  to  serve  as  the  channel  for  warning 
Britain.1  Dean  Acheson  was  to  be  sent  to  warn  President  de  Gaulle,  the 
N.A.T.O.  Council,  and  Dr.  Adenauer.  (The  American  ambassador  to 
West  Germany  was  to  accompany  him  on  this  latter  visit.  The  new  Ameri¬ 
can  ambassador  to  Paris  was  unfortunately  on  the  high  seas  en  route  for 
France.)  Mr.  Livingstone  Merchant,  a  former  ambassador  to  Ottawa, 
was  to  go  on  a  similar  mission  to  the  Canadian  prime  minister.  Mr.  Douglas 
Dillon  flew  to  Mexico  to  brief  the  Mexican  government.  At  6  p.m.  on  the 
evening  of  Monday  22  October,  Mr.  Rusk  broke  the  news  of  the  blockade 
to  the  Soviet  ambassador  in  Washington.  At  6.15  p.m.,  the  allied 
ambassadors  in  Washington  were  briefed  by  Mr.  Ball.  President  Kennedy 
spoke  to  the  American  nation  at  7  p.m.,  and  at  7.30  p.m.  Mr.  Stevenson 
issued  a  request  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Security  Council  (for  the  month 
of  October  this  was  in  fact  the  Soviet  representative)  that  the  Council 
might  be  convoked  urgently  to  deal  with  ‘the  dangerous  threat  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  world’  represented  by  the  secret  establishment 
in  Cuba  of  Soviet  launching  bases  and  missiles  with  nuclear  warheads. 
At  the  same  time  the  ambassadors  of  the  O.A.S.  were  being  briefed. 

The  American  move  was  backed  by  a  dossier  of  air  photographs  of  the 
missile  sites.  It  finally  destroyed  the  Soviet  deception  plan.  During  the 
week  of  American  planning  the  Soviets  had  in  fact  taken  two  further  steps 

1  The  British  ambassador  and  the  British  government  were  warned  a  day  before  any  other  of 
America’s  allies,  by  a  personal  meeting  between  the  ambassador  and  the  president  and  in  a 
telephone  conversation  between  the  president  and  Mr.  Macmillan  the  same  evening. 
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in  that  plan.  On  16  October,  Mr.  Khrushchev  told  Mr.  Kohler,  the  new 
American  ambassador  in  Moscow,  that  President  Castro’s  announcement 
on  25  September  of  the  Soviet  agreement  to  build  a  fishing  port  in  Cuba 
was  made  without  Soviet  consent.  The  last  thing  the  Soviets  wished  to 
do  was  to  cause  the  President  embarrassment  on  the  eve  of  the  Congressional 
elections.  And  on  18  October,  Mr.  Gromyko  had  a  two  and  a  half  hour 
meeting  with  Kennedy  which  covered  both  Berlin  and  Cuba.  On  the 
former  topic  Mr.  Gromyko  said  that  once  the  elections  were  over  there 
would  have  to  be  agreement  on  Berlin  leading  to  a  German  peace  treaty, 
the  transformation  of  West  Berlin  into  a  ‘free  city’  and  the  withdrawal  of 
N.A.T.O.  garrisons.  Otherwise  the  Soviet  Union  would,  he  stressed,  be 
compelled  to  sign  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  East  Germany  with  all  the 
necessary  steps  to  implement  it.  On  Cuba  he  repeated  the  assurances  that 
no  offensive  measures  were  being  taken  by  the  Soviets  in  the  island.  He 
also  raised  the  question  of  a  meeting  between  the  President  and  Mr. 
Khrushchev  on  Berlin.  President  Kennedy  repeated  his  warning  of 
4  September  that  the  United  States  would  not  tolerate  the  establishment 
of  a  Soviet  missile  base  on  Cuba.  In  vain. 

A  great  deal  of  ink  has  already  flowed  in  speculation  as  to  the  motives 
which  led  to  the  decision  to  establish  Soviet  missile  bases  on  Cuba.1  The 
large  bulk  of  this  has  centred  on  the  military-strategic  implications  of  a 
successful  outcome  of  the  Soviet  move.  While  it  seems  probable  that  these 
implications  for  the  balance  of  terror  between  the  two  super-powers  would 
have  been  immensely  welcome  to  the  Soviets,  and  that  their  overall 
capacity  in  the  field  of  ballistic  weapons  as  against  the  United  States  was 
probably  much  less  than  Washington  feared,  it  would  seem,  in  default  of 
any  concrete  evidence,  at  least  plausible  that  it  was  the  political  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  gained  from  such  a  move  that  would  weigh  most  heavily  in 
Moscow. 

If  this  hypothesis  is  accepted,  then  the  evidence  which  points  to  the 
preparation  of  either  a  Khrushchev-Kennedy  meeting  or  a  visit  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  the  General  Assembly  in  New  York  (or  both),  the  con¬ 
tinued  Soviet  insistence  in  unofficial  discussions  on  linking  the  question  of 
Berlin  with  that  of  Cuba  and  the  repeated  warnings  that  once  the  Ameri¬ 
can  elections  were  over,  the  Berlin  question  would  have  to  be  resolved, 
suggest  that  Soviet  plans  looked  to  the  use  of  the  missiles  as  a  lever  to  do 
what  previous  pressure  on  the  United  States  both  in  Berlin  and  Geneva 
had  failed  to  do,  to  force  the  Americans  yield  to  Soviet  insistence  and 
withdraw  from  Berlin.  As  to  the  reasons  for  the  Soviet  obsession  with 

1  See  especially  Albert  and  Roberta  Wohlstetter,  Controlling  the  Risks  in  Cuba,  (London, 
Adelphi  Paper  No.  17,  April  1965)  ;  Stuart  Chase,  ‘Two  Worlds’,  XIX,  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
Scientists,  June  1963;  R.  O.  Crane,  ‘The  Cuban  Crisis;  A  Strategic  Analysis  of  American  and 
Soviet  Policy’,  VI,  Orbis,  Winter  1963. 
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Berlin  they  can  only  be  the  purest  speculation.  The  most  plausible 
hypothesis  is  that  Soviet  motives  included  a  genuine  if  irrational  belief  in 
the  possibility  of  a  German  recovery  capable  of  threatening  not  only 
eastern  Germany  but  the  whole,  already  unsteady,  system  of  Soviet 
hegemony  in  eastern  Europe. 

Whatever  the  motives  it  would  seem  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  Soviet  action  was  based  on  three  great  miscalculations  :l  that  the 
missiles  bases  would  not  be  discovered  before  they  were  operational ;  that 
if  they  were  discovered  the  Americans  would  do  nothing ;  and  that  if  the 
Americans  chose  to  do  anything,  the  Soviets  could  stand  them  off.  All 
three  assumptions  proved  false.  The  result  was  a  major  reverse  for  Soviet 
policy. 

(v)  The  week  of  crisis :  22-27  October  1962 

In  his  speech  to  the  American  people  over  television  and  radio,2 
President  Kennedy  announced  the  American  discovery  of  the  presence  of 
offensive  missile  sites  and  bases  for  Ilyushin- 28  nuclear  weapon  carrying 
bombers,  in  Cuba  over  the  past  week,  sites  from  which  missiles  were 
capable  of  striking  most  of  the  major  cities  in  the  western  hemisphere  from 
Lima  in  Peru  to  Hudson  Bay  in  Canada.  They  constituted,  he  said,  ‘an 
explicit  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  all  the  Americas’  placed  as  a 
threat  to  peace  and  at  the  end  of  a  policy  of  deliberate  deception.  This 
‘secret,  swift  and  extraordinary  build-up’,  this  ‘sudden  and  clandestine 
decision’  he  called  a  ‘deliberately  provocative  and  unjustified  change  in  the 
status  quo’  which  was  totally  unacceptable.  To  stop  the  offensive  build-up 
he  said,  he  had  ordered  a  strict  quarantine  on  ‘all  offensive  military 
equipment  under  shipment  to  Cuba’.  All  ships  found  to  be  carrying 
offensive  weapons  would  be  turned  back.  Surveillance  on  Cuba  was  to  be 
increased.  Any  nuclear  missile  launched  against  any  state  in  the  western 
hemisphere  would  be  regarded  as  a  Soviet  attack  on  the  United  States, 
requiring  a  ‘full  retaliatory  response  on  the  Soviet  Union’.  The  O.A.S. 
was  to  be  asked  for  support,  a  motion  calling  for  the  dismantlement  and 
withdrawal  of  the  offensive  weapons  under  U.N.  supervision  was  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Security  Council.  Finally  he  called  on  Mr.  Khrushchev 
to  ‘halt  and  eliminate  this  clandestine,  reckless  and  provocative  threat  to 
world  peace’  and  to  stabilise  American-Soviet  relations.  He  warned  against 
any  hostile  move  anywhere  in  the  world,  especially  against  West  Berlin. 

The  developments  which  followed  can  best  be  analysed  under  two  main 

1  This  assertion  can  fortunately  be  made  without  the  historian  having  to  tackle  the  much- 
disputed  question  of  the  validity,  in  part  or  in  whole,  as  evidence  of  the  statements  made  in  the 
Penkovsky  Papers,  (London  1965),  which  purport  to  be  the  private  papers  of  Vladimir  Penkovsky, 
the  senior  Soviet  official,  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Soviet  authorities  for  his  work  for  United 
States  intelligence. 

2  Documents,  ig62 ,  No.  48. 
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heads,  the  establishment  of  the  American  position  with  the  organisation  of 
American  states,  with  her  allies,  and  at  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Soviet 
attempts  to  undermine  this  position  prior  to  the  decision  to  yield  and  accept 
the  American  demands. 

The  most  important  step  from  the  American  point  of  view  was  to  gain 
the  support  of  the  other  members  of  the  O.A.S.  Delegates  met  all  day, 
23  October,  and,  on  the  insistence  of  Mexico  and  Brazil,  voted  separately 
on  three  parts  of  an  American  resolution1  calling  for  the  dismantling  and 
withdrawal  of  all  missiles  and  other  offensive  weapons  from  Cuba, 
recommending  O.A.S.  members  to  take  all  measures  individually  and 
collectively  ‘including  the  use  of  armed  force’  to  ensure  that  Cuba 
obtained  no  more  military  material  of  an  offensive  nature  and  to  prevent 
the  missiles  from  becoming  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  America, 
and  calling  on  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  to  accept  the  American 
resolution  and  dispatch  U.N.  observers  to  Cuba.  Mexico  abstained  on 
the  second  part  of  the  resolution  ;  though  the  Mexican  navy  was  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  Yucatan  channel  and  President  Lopez  Mateos  sent  a 
secret  telegram  to  President  Dorticos  of  Cuba  that  Mexico  ‘could  not  view 
with  indifference  a  Latin  American  country  establishing  facilities  for  the 
utilization  of  the  most  destructive  weapon  of  all  time’.2  Brazil  and  Bolivia 
also  abstained  on  the  second  part  of  the  motion,  Brazil  offering  at  one 
stage  to  send  a  mission  to  Cuba  to  mediate  between  the  U.S.  and  Cuba. 
The  Bolivian  delegate  attended  the  meeting  without  waiting  for  instruc¬ 
tions  and  voted  on  the  first  part  of  the  resolution  despite  the  Bolivian  deci¬ 
sion  in  September  to  boycott  the  O.A.S.  as  a  result  of  its  failure  to  intervene 
in  a  water-rights  dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Venezuela.  The  Bolivian 
government  at  first  voided  his  vote,  but  then  agreed  to  support  the  O.A.S. 
action.  The  Uruguayan  delegate  failed  to  get  instructions  in  time  to  vote 
so  abstained  on  the  whole  resolution.  The  Uruguayan  National  Executive 
Council,  however,  voted  on  24  October  to  support  the  American  blockade 
measures  unanimously. 

The  effect  of  this  was  not  quite  the  united  front  that  American  apologists 
have  represented  it  as  being.  It  was,  however,  an  imposing  array  of  votes 
(19-0  with  1  abstention  on  the  resolution  as  a  whole,  17-0  with  3  absten¬ 
tions  in  the  use  of  armed  force),  and  offered  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba 
no  hope  or  comfort.  It  enabled  President  Kennedy  to  proceed  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  to  proclaim  the  blockade  of  Cuba  by  American 
naval  forces  to  begin  at  2  p.m.  Greenwich  time  (9  a.m.  Caribbean  time) 
the  following  day.3  The  proclamation  authorized  American  forces  to 
arrest  vessels  which  failed  to  allow  inspection  and  to  direct  suspected 
vessels  to  proceed  to  other  ports  of  their  own  choice  rather  than  Cuba. 
The  use  of  force  to  back  the  blockade  was  limited  and  restricted. 

1  Documents,  1962,  No.  52.  2  xv,  H.A.R.,  p.  886.  3  Documents,  1962,  No.  53. 
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There  was  also  the  need  to  block  Soviet  air  flights  to  Cuba  which  might 
bring  in  nuclear  missiles.  On  23  October  American  representatives 
secured  undertakings  from  Canada,  Guinea  and  Senegal  that  Soviet 
planes  en  route  for  Havana  would  be  refused  landing  rights  at  the  only  air 
bases  which  would  bring  them  within  reach  of  Havana,  those  of  Gander 
at  Newfoundland,  Conakry  in  Guinea  or  Dakar  in  Senegal.  French 
diplomatic  support  was  forthcoming  in  the  American  request  to  Senegal. 
But  the  decision  of  President  Sekou  Toure  of  Guinea  to  ban  Soviet  landing 
rights  is  an  impressive  testimony  to  the  effects  of  the  news  of  the  Soviet 
action  in  Cuba  on  one  of  the  most  sovietophil  leaders  of  the  Third  World. 

With  this  the  American  position  was  now  set.  The  next  question  was 
that  of  the  support  the  United  States  could  expect  from  her  allies.  President 
de  Gaulle  pledged  French  support  without  enquiring  into  American 
proofs  of  their  allegations.  The  American  action,  taken,  as  he  was  careful 
to  enquire,  without  any  attempt  at  consultation,  fitted  into  his  conception 
of  how  a  great  power,  whose  interests  had  been  threatened,  ought  to 
behave.  A  meeting  of  the  French  Cabinet  on  24  October  fully  endorsed 
the  President’s  action  and  pledged  support.  This  was  followed  by  a  meeting 
of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  members  of  the  Common  Market  at  Brussels 
to  pledge  support  for  the  American  initiative  on  a  French  motion.  A 
similar  initiative  was  taken  by  Premier  Fanfani  of  Italy  who,  speaking  in 
the  Italian  parliament  on  23  October,  welcomed  the  ‘positive  action  of 
America’.  In  Germany,  Dr.  Adenauer  showed  certain  anxieties  as  to  a 
possible  Soviet  riposte  against  Berlin.  He  was,  however,  reassured  by 
Acheson’s  visit  and  agreed  to  restore  the  envisaged  cuts  in  the  German 
military  contribution  to  N.A.T.O. 

The  weakest  among  America’s  allies  in  N.A.T.O.  were  Canada  and 
Britain.  Mr.  Diefenbaker,  already  angered  by  American  threats  to 
Canadian  registered  shipping  employed  in  trading  with  Cuba,  was  at  first 
suspicious  of  President  Kennedy’s  motive.  That  same  evening  he  proposed 
to  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  that  the  Security  Council  should 
charge  the  eight  neutral  members  of  the  eighteen-nation  disarmament 
commission  to  form  themselves  into  a  commission  of  enquiry  to  visit  Cuba. 
On  23  October  he  announced  that  Canada  did  not  propose  to  moderate 
her  commercial  policy  towards  Cuba.  No  Canadian  forces  would  be 
involved  in  the  blockade  of  Cuba.  Only  on  26  October  did  Mr.  Diefen¬ 
baker  announce  Canadian  support  and  put  Canadian  forces  in  a  state  of 
alert.  On  5  November  he  was  to  reproach  America  with  her  failure  to 
consult  Canada  during  the  crisis. 

In  Britain  Mr.  Macmillan  telephoned  his  support  of  the  American 
action  on  the  morning  of  23  October.  His  call,  however,  showed  a  distinct 
hankering  after  a  new  summit  meeting.  British  opinion  of  all  shades, 
however,  was  at  first  extremely  suspicious  of  the  American  revelations. 
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The  Labour  Party  national  executive  committee  was  induced  to  issue  a 
statement  regretting  there  had  been  no  prior  consultation  and  calling  the 
blockade  a  measure  of  ‘doubtful  legality’.  That  evening  the  British 
ambassador  in  Washington,  worried  at  the  British  reaction,  persuaded 
President  Kennedy  to  authorize  publication  of  the  U-2  aerial  photographs 
of  the  Soviet  missile  sites  in  Cuba.  The  following  evening,  24  October, 
Lord  Home  made  a  highly  effective  appearance  on  television  armed  with 
the  aerial  photographs,  to  produce  a  marked  change  in  the  general  tenor 
of  British  opinion.  The  British  ambassador  to  the  U.N.  had  of  course  been 
authorized  to  support  the  United  States  resolution.  But  in  his  statement 
to  the  House  of  Commons1  (which  was  delayed  until  25  October)  Mr. 
Macmillan  confined  himself  to  the  barest  statement  of  the  facts.  Apart 
from  a  studiedly  moderate  defence  of  the  American  action,  he  remained 
remarkably  unwilling  to  indicate  what  action  the  British  government  was 
taking ;  though  he  hinted  in  the  most  roundabout  way  at  British  hopes 
that  ‘based  upon  some  alleviation  of  the  present  state  of  tension,  it  might 
be  possible  to  move  into  a  wider  field  of  negotiation’. 

The  third  line  of  American  action  was  in  the  United  Nations.  Here  the 
main  burden  fell  on  Adlai  Stevenson ;  though  Robert  Kennedy’s  distrust 
of  his  moral  stamina  led  to  the  recall  from  Germany  of  Mr.  John  McCloy 
to  ‘put  steel  into  him’.  Mr.  Stevenson  introduced  the  American  resolution2 
to  the  Security  Council  on  the  afternoon  of  23  October,  elated  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  O.A.S.  for  the  American  resolution  establishing  a 
blockade.  By  that  evening  the  American  delegates  were  sure  of  seven  of 
the  eleven  votes  in  the  Security  Council.3  Ghana  and  Egypt  remained 
neutral.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  remained,  naturally,  hostile.  The 
Cuban  delegate  went  so  far  in  denying  that  Cuba  would  ever  agree  to 
accept  observers  from  the  U.N.,  that  even  Castro  felt  constrained  to  recall 
him  only  a  week  later.  The  Soviet  delegate  produced  a  lengthy  statement 
couched  in  the  most  belligerent  of  language4  and  accompanied  by  a  draft 
resolution5  condemning  the  American  blockade,  insisting  on  its  revocation, 
demanding  an  end  to  United  States  interference  in  Cuban  internal  affairs 
and  calling  on  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  to  enter  into 
negotiations  so  as  to  produce  a  normal  situation  again. 

This  resolution  Mr.  Stevenson  had  no  difficulty  in  warding  off.  The 
attack  from  the  Afro-Asian  bloc,  forty-five  of  whose  members  met  on  the 
evening  of  23  October  at  the  initiative  of  Algeria,  a  staunch  supporter  of 
Cuba,  and  again  on  24  October,  was  more  tricky.  The  aim  of  the  forty- 
five  was  to  persuade  Ghana  and  the  U.A.R.  the  two  ‘unaligned’  members 
of  the  Security  Council  to  press  U  Thant,  the  secretary-general,  into 

1  Documents,  1962,  No.  59.  2  Ibid,  No.  50. 

3  The  United  States,  Venezuela,  Britain,  France,  Eire,  Chile  and  China. 

4  Documents,  1962,  No.  54.  3  ibid,  No.  55. 
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playing  a  mediatory  role.  U  Thant,  in  fact,  met  the  representatives  of 
Ghana  and  the  U.A.R.  on  the  morning  of  24  October,  when  they  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Security  Council  a  draft  resolution1  calling  on  U  Thant  to 
confer  with  the  participants  to  the  dispute  and  on  the  participants  to  do 
nothing  to  aggravate  the  situation  in  the  meantime.  In  pursuit  of  this 
resolution,  U  Thant  immediately  sent  identical  letters  to  the  American 
and  Soviet  leaders  proposing  a  three  weeks’  standstill  on  arms  deliveries  to 
Cuba  and  a  suspension  of  the  blockade.2  A  third  message  asking  for  a 
suspension  of  any  measures  likely  to  aggravate  the  situation  was  sent  to 
President  Castro. 

Both  the  Soviet  and  the  American  leaders  waited  a  day  before  replying 
to  this  message.  Mr.  Khrushchev  accepted.3  President  Kennedy  reiterated 
that  the  ‘answer  lay  in  the  removal’  of  the  Soviet  weapons,4  but  said  that 
Stevenson  was  ready  for  discussions.  That  afternoon  U  Thant  appealed 
for  assurances  that  Soviet  shipping  en  route  for  Cuba  would  stay  away  from 
the  blockade  area  to  permit  discussion.  To  President  Kennedy  U  Thant 
appealed  for  specific  orders  to  be  given  to  the  U.S.  naval  commander  in 
the  Caribbean  to  do  ‘everything  to  avoid  confrontation’  with  Soviet  ships 
in  the  next  few  days.  Both  leaders  agreed.  There  followed  a  dramatic 
confrontation  at  the  Security  Council  at  which  Mr.  Stevenson  needled 
the  Soviet  ambassador  to  admit  or  deny  the  presence  of  Soviet  missiles  in 
Cuba,  and  produced  the  latest  aerial  photographs  of  the  installations.  On 
this  note  the  Security  Council  adjourned  to  allow  U  Thant  to  hold  further 
discussions  with  America,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.  It  did  not  meet 
again  until  after  the  crisis  was  over. 

The  single  most  dangerous  element  in  the  crisis  since  President 
Kennedy’s  speech  was  the  speed  at  which  the  Soviet  technicians  were 
working  to  make  the  missile  sites  operational.  Even  on  the  day  after 
President  Kennedy’s  speech  two  medium-range  ballistic  missile  sites  were 
believed  to  be  operational.  By  the  morning  of  Friday,  26  October  the  re¬ 
mainder  were,  in  the  American  estimate,  only  hours  away  from  completion. 
The  tactics  followed  by  the  Soviets  must  be  seen  in  this  light  to  have  been 
entirely  dilatory  in  purpose;  though  at  the  United  Nations  the  sense  of 
enormity  produced  by  the  discovery  of  Soviet  nuclear  missiles  in  Cuba 
greatly  hampered  their  counter  offensive.  This  was  most  probably  the 
reason  why  they  denied  the  American  charges  for  as  long  as  they  possibly 
could,  even  though  they  must  have  been  well  aware  that  they  carried  con¬ 
viction  only  with  those  who  were  already  temperamentally  disposed  to 
take  their  side. 

Failing  denial  the  Soviets  turned  to  the  idea  of  delay  through  mediation. 
One  method  chosen  was  through  Ford  Russell  whose  proposal  for  a 
summit  conference  on  24  October  was  accepted  with  alacrity  by  Mr. 

1  Ibid.,  No.  56.  2  Ibid.,  No.  57.  3  Ibid.,  No.  60.  4  Ibid.,  No.  58. 
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Khrushchev  on  24  October  and  rejected  with  contumely  by  President 
Kennedy  two  days  later.1  Pressure  was  also  directed  by  various  channels, 
official  and  unofficial  (not  to  say  demi-mondaine) ,  on  the  British  government 
to  intervene  to  call  a  summit  conference.  Some,  though  it  was  admitted, 
not  all  of  this  story  became  known  in  June  1963  after  the  break  of  the 
Profumo  scandal,2  when  approaches  through  a  well  connected  Soviet 
military  attache,  Dr.  Stephen  Ward  and  a  conservative  M.P.,  Sir  G.  N. 
Nicholson,  as  well  as  through  the  Soviet  charge  d’affaires,  Mr.  Loginov, 
were  mentioned. 

Towards  the  United  States  the  Soviet  Union  remained  firm.  The  U.S. 
note  announcing  the  beginning  of  the  blockade  was  returned  to  the 
American  embassy  in  Moscow  as  unacceptable.  Mr.  Khrushchev  did, 
however,  make  use  of  the  fortuitous  presence  in  Moscow  of  an  American 
business  man,  William  Knox,  President  of  Westinghouse  International,  to 
admit  to  President  Kennedy  that  there  were  Soviet  missiles  and  bombers 
in  Cuba  and  that  they  would  be  used  if  necessary.  That  evening,  Mr. 
Khrushchev  halted  twelve  of  the  Soviet  ships  en  route  for  Cuba.3  The  fact 
that  there  was  no  halt  on  the  missile  site  construction  suggests  that  the 
purpose  of  this  manoeuvre  was  also  dilatory.  U.S.  estimates  put  at  least 
30  missiles  and  a  similar  force  of  Ilyushin- 28  bombers  in  Cuba  already. 
Somewhat  the  same  motive  would  well  explain  the  Soviet  acceptance  of 
U  Thant’s  proposal  of  25  October. 

By  the  morning  of  26  October,  Soviet  and  Soviet-chartered  ships  had 
been  allowed  through  the  blockade,  the  Soviet  tanker  Bucharest  and  the 
East  German  liner,  Voelkerfreund  on  23  October,  and  the  Panamanian- 
owned,  Lebanese-registered  freighter  Manuela  on  the  morning  of  26 
October.  Of  these  only  the  Manuela  was  boarded.  At  noon  on  Friday  the 
state  department  spokesman  published  the  American  belief  that  work  on 
the  missile  bases  was  proceeding.4  It  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
to  hold  the  ‘hawks’  both  in  Congress  and  in  the  American  armed  forces  in 
check.  (There  was  a  bitter  row  on  the  evening  of  24  October  between 
Mr.  McNamara  and  Admiral  Anderson,  the  chief  of  naval  operations,  on 
the  details  of  the  blockade.  Admiral  Anderson  was  not  reappointed  at  the 
end  of  his  two-year  term  of  office  in  June  1963.)  Preparations  went 
ostentatiously  ahead  for  an  invasion  of  Cuba  ;  warnings  that  invasion  was 
imminent  were  sent  to  America’s  allies  in  N.A.T.O.,  and  Robert  Kennedy 
passed  a  warning  to  the  Soviet  ambassador  in  Washington  that  his  brother 
could  not  hold  his  hand  for  more  than  another  two  days. 

That  evening,  after  an  extremely  unofficial  contact  between  a  Soviet 

1  For  Lord  Russell’s  version  of  events,  see  his  Unarmed  Victory,  (Harmondsworth  1963). 

2  Statement  by  Mr.  Macmillan,  17  June  1963,  679,  Pari.  Deb.,  H.  of  C.,  cols.  69-70. 

3  This  was  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Rusk’s  famous  remark  :  ‘We’re  eyeball  to  eyeball,  and  I  think 
the  other  fellow  just  blinked.’ 
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embassy  official  believed  by  the  Americans  to  be  the  head  of  the  Soviet 
intelligence  in  America  and  an  American  journalist  had  indicated  that  his 
offer  might  be  accepted,  Mr.  Khrushchev  gave  in.  In  a  long  and  rambling 
letter,  largely  self-justificatory  and  thus  far  unpublished,1  Mr.  Khrushchev 
offered  to  withdraw  the  offensive  missiles,  which  were  only  sent  to  protect 
Cuba  against  U.S.  aggression  in  return  for  an  American  pledge  to  give 
assurances  against  an  American  attack  on  Cuba.  ‘Let  us  take  measures 
to  untie  the  knot.’ 

The  following  morning,  however,  a  second  letter  arrived  offering  to 
withdraw  the  Soviet  missiles  from  Cuba  in  return  for  the  withdrawal  of 
American  missiles  from  Turkey,  an  idea  which  had  been  mooted  as  late 
as  25  October  by  the  American  liberal  columnist,  Walter  Lippmann,  and 
taken  up  in  the  British  press.  The  American  president  had  in  fact  given 
orders  for  the  removal  of  the  missiles  in  Turkey  as  late  as  August  1962. 
He  was  not,  however,  prepared  to  accept  a  proposal  which  could  seem  as 
though  he  was  increasing  American  security  by  sacrificing  that  of  a 
N.A.T.O.  ally.  A  White  House  statement  issued  that  afternoon  reiterated 
that  first  of  all  the  missiles  in  Cuba  must  be  removed.2  Almost  simul¬ 
taneously,  an  American  U-2  plane  was  shot  down  over  Cuba.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  alternative  to  an  American  airstrike  against  the  missile 
sites  to  be  followed  by  an  invasion.  In  Robert  Kennedy’s  view  this  was 
the  high  point  of  the  crisis.  That  afternoon  a  second  U-2  plane  lost  its 
way  and  strayed  over  Soviet  territory  in  the  Far  East. 

In  this  dilemma  the  American  government  decided  to  reactivate  the 
terms  offered  in  the  Khrushchev  letter  of  the  previous  evening,  augmenting 
them  in  one  respect  by  a  proposal  included  in  the  K.G.B.  contact  but  not 
in  the  Khrushchev  letter  by  which  the  missile  sites  were  to  be  dismantled 
and  the  missiles  and  their  installations  shipped  back  to  the  Soviet  Union 
under  U.N.  supervision.  A  letter  in  this  sense  was  sent  to  Mr.  Khrushchev 
on  the  evening  of  27  October.3  It  added  ominously  that 

a  prolonging  of  the  discussion  concerning  Cuba  by  the  linking  of  their  problems 
to  the  broader  questions  of  European  and  world  security,  would  surely  lead  to 
an  intensification  of  the  Cuban  crisis  and  a  grave  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Unofficially  the  Soviet  ambassador  was  warned  that  the  United  States 
was  ready  to  begin  action  by  Monday  morning.  That  evening  twenty-four 
troop  carrier  squadrons  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve  were  recalled  to 
active  duty. 

At  9  a.m.  Washington  time  on  28  October  Moscow  radio  broadcast 
Mr.  Khrushchev’s  agreement.4  The  ‘arms  you  have  described  as  offensive’ 

1  The  letter  is  paraphrased  in  Abel,  pp.  166-9.  Extracts  are  printed  in  Robert  Kennedy, 
Thirteen  Days,  pp.  86-90.  2  Documents,  1962,  No.  61.  3  Ibid.,  No.  64.  4  Ibid.,  No.  65. 
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were  to  be  dismantled,  crated  and  returned  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Kennedy’s 
pledge  in  return  that  there  would  be  ‘no  attack,  no  invasion  of  Cuba’,  said 
Mr.  Khrushchev,  removed  ‘the  motives  which  induced  us  to  render 
assistance  of  such  a  kind  to  Cuba’.  Mr.  Kuznetsov  was  to  be  sent  at  once 
to  the  United  Nations  to  discuss  the  details  with  U  Thant.  President 
Kennedy  replied  at  once  accepting  the  Soviet  offer ;  he  made  it  clear, 
however,  that  the  blockade  would  end  as  and  when  the  missiles  were 
removed,  not  before. 

(vi)  The  negotiations  with  Cuba 

There  remained,  however,  the  problem  of  persuading  the  Cubans  to 
agree  and  accept  the  Soviet-American  agreement.  President  Castro 
appeared  to  have  spent  the  entire  week  of  crisis  in  an  orgy  of  bombastic 
frustration,  bombastic  because  it  was  his  normal  style,  frustration  because 
of  the  way  in  which  he  was  ignored  by  Soviets  and  Americans  alike.  At 
the  opening  of  the  crisis  he  had  behaved  in  normal  style,  appearing  on 
television  on  23  October  to  denounce  ‘this  act  of  international  piracy’,  to 
boast  ‘we  will  buy  any  arms  we  want  and  do  not  have  to  tell  anyone  what 
we  are  up  to’  and  to  reject  entirely  any  idea  of  an  international  enquiry. 
On  26  October  he  had  declared  a  general  mobilization.  Access  to  beaches 
was  forbidden.  The  Bucharest  was  given  a  rapturous  welcome.  Mr.  Raoul 
Castro  announced  at  Santiago  that  an  attack  on  Cuba  would  mean  a 
world  war.  The  Cuban  ambassadors  in  France,  Britain,  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland  and  Canada  had  done  their  best  to  invoke  the  press  against 
the  United  States.  An  appeal  had  been  directed  on  26  October  to  China. 
The  glee  with  which  the  Cuban  radio  hailed  the  shooting  down  of  the  U-2 
even  suggested  that  it  had  been  a  Cuban  rather  than  a  Soviet  crew  that 
had  fired  the  successful  A. A.  missile.  U  Thant’s  letter  remained  un¬ 
answered  save  for  a  note  of  27  October  inviting  him  to  Havana  and  under¬ 
lining  that  respect  for  Cuban  national  sovereignty  was  the  sine  qua  non  for 
any  negotiation. 

The  news  of  the  American-Soviet  agreement  struck  President  Castro, 
therefore,  as  a  personal  betrayal.  Never  a  man  distinguished  for  personal 
balance,  he  acted  fast  and  immediately,  broadcasting  at  noon  on  28 
October  from  Havana  radio  a  long  statement  setting  out  his  own  five 
conditions  for  an  agreement.1  All  measures  of  economic  pressure  were  to 
be  abandoned  ;  likewise  all  subversive  activities.  All  acts  of  ‘piracy’,  (i.e. 
emigre  Cuban  activity),  were  also  to  end  ;  likewise  all  violations  of  Cuban 
air  space  and  territorial  waters  by  American  units.  Finally  the  American 
base  at  Guantanamo  was  to  be  evacuated.  His  rage  was  almost  equally 
matched  by  that  of  the  Cuban  exiles.  Both  felt  betrayed. 

The  fact  that  Raoul  Castro  that  same  evening  said  that  Guantanamo 
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would  be  recovered  by  peaceful  means,  and  that  its  surrender  would  be 
the  best  way  in  which  President  Kennedy  could  prove  how  sincere  was 
his  pledge  not  to  invade  Cuba,  shows  how  quickly  and  with  what  little 
thought  the  ‘five  conditions’  were  conceived.  The  Cubans  had,  however, 
a  trump  card,  the  llyush.in.-28s,  which  the  Soviets  had  been  rash  enough  to 
give  them  in  the  summer.  To  the  Americans  these  were  offensive  weapons 
both  in  their  range  and  in  their  ability  to  lift  a  thermonuclear  bomb.  To 
persuade  the  Cubans  either  to  agree  to  their  removal,  or  indeed  to  accept 
U.N.  supervision  of  the  removal  of  the  Soviet  missiles,  proved  an  im¬ 
possible  task. 

U  Thant  was  able  to  verify  from  the  Soviet  general  commanding  the 
missiles  that  he  had  received  the  orders  to  dismantle  them.  But  his  meeting 
of  30  October  with  Premier  Castro,  President  Dorticos,  Mr.  Roa,  the 
foreign  minister  and  Mr.  Lechniga,  the  new  Cuban  representative  at  the 
United  Nations,  was  quite  fruitless.  Castro  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  his 
five  conditions  and  refused  all  U.N.  observation  of  the  process  of  dis¬ 
mantlement.  Moreover,  Bias  Roca,  one  of  the  two  Communist  members 
of  the  five-man  directory  of  the  O.R.I.,  on  a  visit  to  Copenhagen  on 
31  October,  referred  to  the  ‘provisional  concessions’  made  by  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  implication  that  until  Cuba  ratified  them  they  could  not 
be  regarded  as  valid.  On  1  November  in  another  lengthy  radio  speech 
Castro  spoke  of  the  disagreements  during  the  crisis  between  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union  but  claimed  that  there  was  now  no  real  breach  between  the 
two  countries.  He  also  made  it  clear  that  he  had  rejected  all  U  Thant’s 
proposals  for  inspection  and  verification.  A  Brazilian  mission  to  Cuba 
appears  to  have  been  equally  unsuccessful. 

During  U  Thant’s  visit  to  Havana,  President  Kennedy  had  lifted  the 
blockade.  On  1  November,  however,  it  was  reimposed,  as  was  the  aerial 
surveillance.  It  was  thus  that  the  Americans  were  able  to  confirm  the 
withdrawal  of  the  missiles  and  the  dismantlement  of  the  bases.  In  a 
statement  of  2  November1  President  Kennedy  said  that  surveillance  would 
continue  until  ‘an  equally  satisfactory  international  means  of  verification 
is  effected’. 

On  4  November  Mr.  Mikoyan,  the  Soviet  vice-president,  arrived  in 
New  York  en  route  for  Havana  to  try  his  luck  with  the  Cubans.  While  in 
New  York  he  met  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  McCloy  as  well  as  U  Thant. 
He  made  a  great  show  of  publicly  supporting  the  Cuban  position,  and  was 
rewarded  by  one  sensible  and  moderate  (both  in  tone  and  length)  speech 
by  Castro.  For  the  remaining  three  weeks  of  his  stay  in  Cuba  Mr.  Mikoyan 
was  taken  on  a  round  of  inspections  of  collective  farms,  teachers  training 
colleges  and  other  triumphs  of  the  revolution.  The  Cuban  press  described 
the  negotiations  between  him  and  the  Cubans  as  ‘delicate  and  difficult’. 

1  Documents,  1962,  No.  70. 
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The  following  day  the  Americans  began  to  press  the  Soviet  authorities 
very  hard  on  the  question  of  withdrawal  of  the  Ilyushin- 2  8s.  On  the  missiles 
they  were  able  to  reach  an  agreement  by  which  the  Soviet  missiles  were 
removed  from  Cuba  as  deck  cargo  on  the  Soviet  ships  and  could  thus  be 
counted  by  American  blockading  vessels  without  any  boarding  procedures 
or  the  like  invasion  of  Soviet  sovereignty  being  involved.  On  the  question 
of  inspection  in  Cuba  the  Soviets  were  only  able  to  obtain  Cuban  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  employment  of  ambassadors  of  neutralist  powers  in  Cuba  as 
observers  by  the  acceptance  in  toto  of  Castro’s  five  conditions.  This 
removed  any  chance  of  their  being  accepted  by  the  Americans,  and  they 
were  not  in  fact  formally  submitted  to  them  until  18  November. 

There  followed  a  further  exchange  of  notes  between  Mr.  Khrushchev 
and  President  Kennedy  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  said  to 
have  admitted  that  the  Ilyushin-28s  had  never  passed  out  of  Soviet  control. 
They  had  in  fact  mostly  not  been  uncrated  ;  and  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  Cuban  air  force  possessed  men  able  to  pilot  them.  But  the 
Cuban  government  was  certainly  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
Cuban  property  as  were  foreign  diplomats  in  Cuba.1  Thus  when  on 
19  November,  a  day  after  Mr.  Kennedy  let  the  Soviets  know  that  he 
hoped  to  ‘receive  a  satisfactory  response  within  48  hours  to  his  demand 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  bombers’,  Mr.  Castro,  after  only  his 
second  meeting  with  Mr.  Mikoyan,  wrote  to  U  Thant  announcing  his 
agreement  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  bombers,2  it  became  evident 
that  a  good  deal  of  hard  bargaining  must  have  gone  on.  It  is  possible  that 
Mr.  Mikoyan  threatened  to  abandon  Cuba  entirely.  It  is  certain  that  he 
underlined  Cuba’s  increasing  dependence  on  Soviet  bloc  aid,  even  though 
the  Cuban  press  denied  that  the  price  of  Cuban  agreement  was  a  new 
Cuban-Soviet  economic  agreement. 

On  20  November,  President  Kennedy  announced  the  final  ending  of  the 
blockade.  This  was  followed  the  next  day  by  a  Soviet  order  ‘standing 
down’  the  Soviet  forces  mobilized  during  the  crisis.  There  followed 
prolonged  conversations  between  Soviet  and  American  delegates  on  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  military  technicians  from  Cuba.  They  were  not 
altogether  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Kennedy  administra¬ 
tion  which  now  lacked  any  real  means  of  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
Conversations  on  this  point  in  fact  dragged  on  until  7  January  1963  when 
both  American  and  Soviet  representatives  agreed  to  make  an  end  to  the 
crisis  by  sending  a  joint  letter  to  U  Thant  asking  that  the  Security  Council 
should  consider  the  Cuban  affair  closed.3  The  Cubans  were  forced  to 

1  See  Sir  Herbert  Marchant  (then  British  ambassador  in  Cuba),  ‘Cuba  on  the  Brink — II’, 
Sunday  Telegraph,  22  October  1967. 

2  See  Henry  M.  Pachter,  Collision  Course,  (London,  1963),  appendix,  document  No.  45,  pp. 
227-9  ;  UN  Documents,  SG/1379  of  20  November  1962. 
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make  their  own  declaration  of  disagreement;1  but  it  was  little  noticed  or 
commented  on  save  in  the  Cuban  press. 

There  remained  a  good  deal  of  recrimination  on  both  sides.  In  the 
United  States  Mr.  Stevenson’s  enemies  chose  to  use  his  alleged  softness 
during  the  pre-crisis  discussions  to  launch  a  personal  attack  on  him  which 
only  ended  when  President  Kennedy  personally  praised  his  work  during 
the  crisis  as  of  ‘inestimable  value’.  A  rather  similar  line  of  criticism  was 
launched  by  ‘hard-line’  Republican  senators  on  President  Kennedy. 
Rather  different  sentiments  were  voiced  in  the  O.A.S.  meetings  on 
5  December.  The  Argentinian  delegate  attempted  to  rally  those  powers 
that  had  taken  part  in  the  blockade  into  a  military  grouping.  A  resolution 
approving  military  consultation  was  passed,  but  the  delegates  of  Brazil, 
Chile,  Venezuela,  Mexico  and  Bolivia  were  able  to  secure  a  rider  in  the 
form  of  a  declaration  from  the  President  of  the  Council  of  the  O.A.S.  ruling 
that  this  did  not  cover  authorization  for  the  formation  of  sub-regional 
military  groupings  inside  the  O.A.S.  The  Venezuelan  delegate  then 
announced  that  he  was  summoning  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  Council 
to  discuss  Cuban  subversion  and  terrorism  in  Venezuela. 

This  meeting  did  not  in  fact  occur  until  9  November.  The  majority  of 
the  delegates  did  their  utmost  to  impress  upon  the  American  delegate  that 
the  dismantlement  of  the  Soviet  bases  had  hardly  in  any  way  diminished 
the  threat  to  their  countries  constituted  by  the  Cuban  regime.  On  21 
November  by  15  votes  to  3  with  2  abstentions  the  Council  decided  to 
open  an  enquiry  into  Cuban-financed  subversive  activity  in  Latin  America. 
Venezuela  was  not  able  to  produce  evidence  sufficiently  strong  to  con¬ 
vince  the  traditional  neutralists  on  the  O.A.S.  of  Cuban  involvement  in 
the  sabotage  operations  in  Venezuela. 

Rather  similar  attacks  or  at  least  criticisms  of  the  Soviet  position  could 
be  expected  from  her  allies  and  associates.  The  bitterest  attacks  of  course 
came  from  Albania  and  China,  the  Chinese  press  running  an  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  attack  on  the  ‘adventurism’  and  ‘cowardice’  of  the  Soviet  leader¬ 
ship.  The  leaders  of  the  eastern  European  states  naturally  lined  up  to 
defend  the  Soviet  leadership  publicly.  It  was  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  the  Soviet  leadership  felt  obliged  to  defend  itself  and  to  demonstrate 
its  solidarity.  Marshal  Voroshilov  praised  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  Pravda  on 
3  November,  Marshal  Malinowski  praised  the  ‘sang  froid’  and  ‘humanity’ 
of  the  Khrushchev  government,  and  Mr.  Kosygin  praised  the  presence  of 
the  same  virtues  both  in  America  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  6  November. 
The  lifting  of  the  American  blockade  was  celebrated  by  Izvestia  on  21 
November  under  the  headline  ‘the  policy  of  negotiation  is  yielding  fruit’. 
Mr.  Mikoyan  radiated  peace  and  light  in  every  direction.  On  4  December 
Mr.  Brezhnev  claimed  before  the  12th  Congress  of  the  Czechoslovak 

1  Ibid.,  No.  73. 
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Communists  that  the  outcome  of  the  Cuban  crisis  ‘conformed  with  ample 
clarity  the  correctness  of  the  foreign  policy  pursued  by  the  socialist 
countries.’1 

The  most  detailed  defence  of  Soviet  policy  during  the  Cuban  crisis  was 
provided  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  his  address  of  12  December2  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet.  He  claimed  that  an  American  invasion  of  Cuba  had  been 
averted  and  a  thermo-nuclear  war  avoided.  In  the  summer  of  1962  he 
said  that  everything  indicated  that  a  new  American  attack  on  Cuba  was 
imminent.  The  Cuban  government  requested  Soviet  assistance.  The 
Soviets  decided  to  station  40  I.R.B.M.s  in  Cuba  under  their  own  control. 
The  measure  was  purely  defensive ;  had  there  been  no  invasion  threat  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary.  In  the  last  ten  days  of  October  the 
Americans  proclaimed  a  quarantine  of  Cuba,  ‘piracy  on  the  high  seas’, 
and  built  up  their  forces  for  an  invasion  of  Cuba.  The  Soviet  replied  with 
an  equal  military  build-up.  But  on  27  October  the  Soviet  information 
indicated  that  ‘invasion  would  be  carried  out  in  the  next  two  or  three 
days’.  At  that  moment,  to  avoid  war,  the  Soviet  offered  to  withdraw  the 
missiles  if  the  United  States  would  undertake  not  to  invade  Cuba.  This 
declaration  would  remove  any  reason  for  the  missiles  being  needed  in 
Cuba  any  longer.  They  were  therefore  withdrawn.  The  Soviet  Union 
chose  to  trust  the  United  States  because  any  other  course  meant  ‘taking 
the  road  of  militarism’  and  admitting  ‘no  other  prospect  but  reciprocal 
extermination’. 

To  this  was  added  the  following  day,  in  the  speech  made  by  Andrei 
Gromyko  to  the  Supreme  Soviet,3  the  theory  that  among  the  monopoly 
bourgeois  circles  of  the  American  political  system  there  were  elements 
which  assessed  ‘the  balance  of  world  forces  soberly’.  The  difficulty  was 
their  opponents  in  America  who  were  not  so  realistic.  The  Soviet  Union 
should  do  its  best  to  collaborate  with  these  saner  elements.  This  was  to  be 
the  theme  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  pronouncements  for  most  of  the  year  to 
come. 

( h )  The  move  towards  an  East-West  detente  :  Preliminaries,  November  ig62- 
January  ig6g 

The  resolution  of  the  Cuban  crisis  caused  for  a  time  a  tremendous 
upsurge  of  hope  that  a  similar  resolution  would  be  found  for  the  other 
questions  that  had  so  long  overshadowed  East-West  relations.  In  the  long 
run  these  hopes  were  not  to  be  altogether  disappointed.  In  the  short  run, 
however,  the  outstanding  problems  were  to  prove  far  more  difficult  to 
resolve  than  the  overheated  pens  of  the  more  sanguine  and  unrealistic  of 
commentators  had  led  their  readers  to  expect.  The  Cuban  crisis  did  bring 
about  one  major  modification  in  Soviet  policy,  that  is  in  the  field  of 
1  Soviet  News,  5  December  1962.  2  Documents,  1962,  No.  71.  3  ibid.,  No.  72. 
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Germany  and  Berlin.  Although  the  Soviets  had  in  fact  begun  to  back¬ 
pedal  in  Berlin  before  the  premature  discovery  of  their  Cuban  venture  by 
the  United  States,  that  could  have  been  dismissed  as  purely  tactical.  After 
Cuba,  Mr.  Khrushchev  made  no  further  efforts  on  the  issue  either  of 
Berlin  or  a  peace  treaty.  Instead  the  main  efforts  of  Soviet  policy  over 
Germany  appeared  during  the  following  years  to  be  directed  towards 
blocking  any  possibility  of  nuclear  arms  being  placed  in  West  German 
control. 

These  new  aims  inevitably  made  the  Geneva  disarmament  conference 
and  the  three  power  sub-committee  the  main  centre  of  relations  and  nego¬ 
tiations  between  the  two  super  powers.  Here  the  Soviets  displayed  an 
initial  willingness  to  compromise.  But  what  still  seems  from  such  objective 
historical  investigation  as  is  at  present  possible  to  have  been  a  genuine 
misunderstanding,  left  Mr.  Khrushchev  with  the  feeling  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  were,  in  this  one  vital  instance,  pressing  their  Cuban  success  further 
than  was  consonant  either  with  his  dignity  or  the  security  of  his  position 
at  the  head  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  Thus  as  the  year  ended  misunderstandings 
were  still  bedevilling  the  path  even  to  a  partial  test  ban  treaty,  the  pis  alter 
of  the  previous  year’s  debate  to  Americans,  neutrals,  Soviets  and  General 
Assembly  alike. 

The  main  effects  of  the  Cuban  crisis  on  relations  between  the  two  super 
powers  was  greatly  to  enhance  the  difficulties  each  was  already  experienc¬ 
ing  with  its  own  allies  and  its  own  German  proteges.  The  effects  of  the 
Cuban  crisis  within  the  blocs  are  dealt  with  elsewhere.1  It  only  remains 
to  be  noted  that  President  Kennedy  was  to  have  more  trouble  with  West 
Germany  than  Mr.  Khrushchev  did  with  the  D.D.R. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  seems  to  have  decided  to  leave  Berlin  severely  alone 
during  the  week  of  crisis,  and  to  have  seen  very  quickly  that  his  debacle 
over  Cuba  meant  that  any  hope  of  forcing  the  Americans  into  a  with¬ 
drawal  from  Berlin  was  gone.  He  could  of  course  have  gone  ahead  with  an 
East  German  peace  treaty  and  accepted  one  of  the  various  American  com¬ 
promise  plans  on  access  that  had  been  offered  him.  That  he  did  not  do 
this  is  a  further  indication  that  his  main  aim  all  along  had  been  to  secure 
a  western  evacuation  of  Berlin  and  a  recognition  of  East  Germany.  In  his 
first  major  pronouncement  on  Germany  after  the  Cuban  crisis,  he  said  that 
a  settlement  of  the  Berlin  issue  and  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany  would 
come  like  an  infant  ‘born  when  the  time  is  ripe’.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
speech  was  made  at  the  end  of  a  visit  paid  by  Mr.  Ulbricht  to  Moscow, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  unofficial  feelers  put  out  to  West 
Germany  and  the  Allies  as  to  the  prospect  of  a  new  round  of  discussions. 

Mr.  Ulbricht  himself  appears  to  have  received  firm  instructions  that 

1  See  Chapter  III,  Section  (A)  and  Chapter  VI,  below. 
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the  party  line  had  changed.  Economic  and  political  dependence  of  his 
regime  on  Soviet  support  was  such  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  follow. 
While  things  remained  open,  he  and  his  supporters  may  have  hoped  to 
force  the  pace  in  escalating  the  conflict  in  Berlin  itself ;  there  are  certainly, 
as  had  been  argued  in  this  and  earlier  volumes  of  this  series,  plenty  of 
indications  that  his  regime  was  doing  its  best  to  force  the  pace  and  render 
difficult  any  moves  towards  a  compromise.  But  so  flat  a  change  in  the 
party  line  as  now  took  place  he  had  to  accept.  The  first  speech  which 
he  made  after  his  visit  to  Moscow  was  uninformative  in  the  extreme,1 
speaking  only  of  general  agreement  between  himself  and  Mr.  Khrushchev 
on  ‘their  views  of  the  international  scene  and  a  German  peace  settlement’. 
It  was  noticed  that  JVeues  Deutschland,  for  once,  did  not  carry  a  verbatim 
transcript  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  speech  of  7  November,  preferring  to 
paraphrase  it. 

By  the  end  of  November,  however,  Mr.  Ulbricht  had  recovered  himself 
sufficiently  to  undertake  the  re-education  of  his  party  supporters.  In  a 
speech  to  party  leaders  in  Kottbus  which  was  given  the  widest  publicity2  he 
emphasized  the  need  for  compromise  in  the  German  issue  and  announced 
the  readiness  of  his  own  government  to  negotiate.  But  he  underscored 
that  this  would  now  be  a  long-term  undertaking.  ‘We  have  adopted  a 
long-term  policy’,  he  said,  ‘a  policy  of  peaceful  co-existence  in  Germany 
that  is  to  lead  to  a  German  peace  treaty,  a  confederation  and  eventually, 
along  the  sole  remaining  path,  to  reunification.’  On  1 5  December  speaking 
to  S.E.D.  delegates  in  Leipzig  he  added  that  the  solution  of  the  economic 
problems  of  East  Germany  was  much  more  urgent  than  the  peace  treaty.3 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  also  felt  the  need  for  a  gradual 
let-down  rather  than  an  abrupt  reversal  of  line  in  public.  The  cover  was  a 
pretence  that  conversations  were  continuing  with  the  West  and  that  agree¬ 
ment  was  almost  in  sight.  On  21  December  the  Soviet  ambassador  in 
Paris,  Mr.  Vinogradov,  announced  that  there  had  been  substantial  progress 
in  the  American-Soviet  negotiations  on  Berlin.4  We  ‘agree  on  everything’ 
he  said,  ‘except  on  the  occupation  regime  and  the  presence  of  western 
troops  in  Berlin.  President  Kennedy  has  goodwill.  He  wants  peace.  That 
is  a  good  thing.’  And  in  an  interview  given  to  the  Daily  Express  and 
published  in  Izvestia  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  that  they 
had  come  very  close  to  a  peace  settlement  ‘and  the  last  efforts  must  be 
made.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  the  states  of  East  and  West  to  place  a  barrier  in 
the  way  of  very  dangerous  developments  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  unless, 
having  passed  through  the  dangerous  Caribbean  crisis  they  want  to  find 


1  Neues  Deutschland ,  8  November  1962. 

It  was  published  in  Neues  Deutschland  on  5  December  1962.  Documents,  1962,  No.  97. 

3  Neues  Deutschland,  15  December  1962. 

4  Le  Monde,  23/24  December  1962. 
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themselves  in  another  crisis  which  would  be  even  more  dangerous  and 
unmanageable.  But  no  action  followed  this  reiteration  of  the  long  estab¬ 
lished  Soviet  positions.  And  at  the  Sixth  Party  Congress  of  the  East  Ger¬ 
man  Socialist  Unity  Party,  he  felt  obliged  to  defend  himself  against  the 
charge  that  after  four  years  of  the  Berlin  crisis  there  was  still  no  peace 
treaty  and  the  western  occupation  of  Berlin  still  stood  and  justified  himself 
by  reference  to  the  erection  of  the  Wall.1  ‘If  one  considers  the  question  in 
the  light  of  the  direct  interests  of  the  Socialist  states,  the  conclusion  of  a 
German  peace  treaty  is,  in  fact,  no  longer  the  same  problem  as  before  the 
defence  measures  on  the  frontier  between  the  D.D.R.  and  West  Berlin.’ 

In  the  supposed  interpretation  of  the  American  position,  the  Soviet 
leader  was  very  far  from  the  facts.  While  they  believed  that  the  Soviets 
were  determined  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  East  Germany, 
the  Kennedy  administration  had  been  prepared  to  contemplate  alter¬ 
native  arrangements  which  would  allow  them  to  maintain  the  Allied 
position  in  West  Berlin  and  avoid  the  question  of  recognition  of  the  East 
German  government,  if  a  way  could  be  found  of  persuading  both  the 
Soviets  and  the  Adenauer  regime  to  accept  this.  But  the  removal  of  the 
Soviet  pressure  removed  any  inducement  to  follow  this  line  any  further. 
N.A.T.O.  after  all  included  the  defence  of  West  Berlin  among  its  obliga¬ 
tions.  Moreover  President  Kennedy  had  lost  all  patience  with  Dr. 
Adenauer,  and  was  not  prepared  to  listen  any  further  to  the  kind  of  argu¬ 
ment  he  advanced  for  the  need  for  action  in  Germany. 

This  emerged  very  clearly  from  the  course  of  Dr.  Adenauer’s  visit  to 
Washington  on  14  November.  The  president  had  been  immensely  angered 
by  the  suspicions  the  German  chancellor  had  been  voicing  that  the  Soviets 
were  cheating  on  the  Cuban  agreement  and  not  actually  removing  the 
missiles.  The  suggestion  implied  in  Dr.  Adenauer’s  general  approach  and 
in  a  speech  he  made  in  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington2  that  he 
had  been  too  easy  on  the  Soviets  and  had  not  pressed  his  advantages 
sufficiently  thoroughly,  struck  the  president  as  a  piece  of  gratuitous 
insolence,  especially  when  coupled  with  the  announcement  that  Federal 
Germany  was  to  cut  its  defence  budget.  It  struck  him  as  the  carping 
criticism  of  the  non-playing  armchair  spectator,  who  had  no  idea  what¬ 
ever  what  it  was  really  like  to  face  the  burden  of  responsibility  he  had 
borne  during  the  Cuban  crisis. 

The  German  chancellor’s  visit  was  not  therefore  much  of  a  success. 
The  two  statesmen  agreed  that  there  should  be  no  major  western  initiative 
on  Berlin  until  the  Cuban  crisis  had  been  resolved  and  its  implications 
assessed.  The  final  communique3  spoke  of  agreement  that  ‘the  freedom 
and  viability  of  Berlin  will  be  preserved  in  all  circumstances  and  by  all 

1  Neues  Deutschland,  17  January  1963. 

2  N.Y.  Times,  16  November  1962.  3  Documents,  1962,  No.  1 1 7. 
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means?  Dr.  Adenauer’s  potential  for  mischief  was,  however,  diminished 
by  the  major  internal  crisis  which  broke  out  in  mid-November  over  the 
attempt  by  the  West  German  defence  minister,  Franz  Josef  Strauss,  to 
suppress  the  West  German  journal,  Der  Spiegel,  as  a  result  of  its  revelations 
on  the  state  of  the  West  German  army  as  shown  in  the  N.A.T.O. 
‘Fallex’1  exercises  of  autumn  1962.  The  Free  Democratic  Party  took  the 
opportunity  of  launching  a  major  attack  on  Dr.  Adenauer’s  leadership, 
which,  in  the  general  revulsion  against  Herr  Strauss’  highly  arbitrary 
action,  greatly  weakened  the  cohesion  of  the  Coalition. 

Dr.  Adenauer  fought  back  as  strongly  as  might  have  been  expected.  In 
Berlin  on  23  November  he  said  that  the  stupidest  thing  the  West  could 
do  after  arming  for  years  would  be  suddenly  to  become  blind  and 
trusting  in  the  goodwill  of  the  Russians.  West  German  troops,  he  said, 
would  be  in  the  front  line  of  any  battle  over  Berlin.2  His  speech  was 
applauded  by  his  supporters.  Its  main  effect,  however,  was  to  provoke  a 
furious  denunciation  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  a  letter  sent  on  29  Decem¬ 
ber,3  the  tone  of  which  showed  how  much  Mr.  Khrushchev  hoped  for  a 
rapprochement  with  West  Germany  and  resented  Dr.  Adenauer’s  re¬ 
actions  to  the  Cuban  crisis. 

The  last  exchange  of  correspondence  between  President  Kennedy  and 
Mr.  Khrushchev  on  27-28  October  had  seen  both  leaders  express  the 
hope  that  the  nuclear  test  ban  issue  would  be  settled.  The  beginning  of 
November  saw  the  launching  of  a  new  Soviet  peace  offensive,  based  on  the 
suggestion  advanced  in  an  article  in  Pravda  on  1  November,  that  unmanned 
observation  stations  might  well  make  on-site  inspection  of  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosions,  as  the  West  demanded,  absolutely  unnecessary.  This  proposal  had 
originated  with  a  statement  made  by  three  American  and  three  Soviet 
scientists  at  the  Tenth  Pugwash  Conference  held  in  London  in  early 
September  that  some  systems  on  these  lines  would  produce  data  sufficient 
to  reduce  the  number  of  on-site  inspections  that  an  International  Control 
Commission  would  have  to  request  to  a  very  small  number.4 

This  idea  coincided  to  a  certain  degree  with  the  way  the  thinking  of  the 
American  administration  had  been  going.  On  30  October  Ambassador 
Dean  had  indicated  to  Mr.  Kuznetsov,  the  Soviet  representative  on  the 
Three  Power  sub-committee  at  Geneva,  that  the  United  States  was 
prepared  to  accept  a  small  number  of  on-site  inspections.  On  7  November 
he  said  that  the  United  States  would  be  willing  to  accept  8-10  on-site 
inspections  and  8-10  internationally-manned  stations.  In  the  second  half 
of  October,  Dr.  Wiesner,  the  special  assistant  on  science  and  technology 
to  President  Kennedy,  at  two  different  meetings  told  the  leading  Soviet 
scientist,  Academician  Fedorov,  that,  if  the  Soviet  Union  would  return 

1  See  p.  155,  footnote  4  below.  2  Daily  Telegraph,  23  November  1962. 

3  Documents,  1962,  No.  98.  4  Times,  Guardian,  8  September  1962. 
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to  its  earlier  position  and  accept  a  small  number  of  on-site  inspections,  he 
would  hope  that  the  two  sides  could  agree  on  some  figure. 

According  to  later  Soviet  assertions,  which  were  never  officially  denied 
by  the  Americans,  he  actually  mentioned  two  to  three  on-site  inspections 
as  the  kind  of  annual  quota  acceptance  of  which  by  the  Soviets  would  open 
the  way  to  an  agreement.1 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  on-site  inspections  that  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  accept  did  not  so  much  represent  a  modification  of 
the  American  position  that  in  some  curious  way  four  tests  that  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  regarded  as  essential  (the  previous  American  minimum  figure 
had  been  twelve)  had  now  in  some  way  ceased  to  be  so,  but  rather  an 
estimate  of  the  degree  to  which  public  opinion  had  shifted  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  world.  The  Kennedy  administration  still  remained  very 
anxious  that,  without  provision  for  some  on-site  inspections,  no  compre¬ 
hensive  treaty  would  gain  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate.  But 
more  important  was  their  hope  that,  if  the  Soviets  could  be  induced  to  accept 
the  principle  of  inspection  in  a  test-ban  treaty,  then  the  way  would  still  be 
open  for  the  acceptance  of  inspection  in  the  disarmament  negotiations ; 
and,  without  this,  a  disarmament  treaty  would  be  totally  unacceptable. 

In  some  way,  however,  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  misled  into  accepting  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Wiesner  that  the  Americans  would  accept  a  purely  token 
number  of  inspections,  three  on-site  annual  inspections  rather  than  the 
figure  stated  by  the  American  negotiators.  Actually  at  the  first  meeting 
between  Mr.  Dean  and  Mr.  Kuznetsov  on  30  October,  Mr.  Kuznetsov 
had  shown  the  American  a  copy  of  a  letter  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  preparing 
to  send  to  President  Kennedy,  offering  to  accept  a  token  number  of 
on-site  inspections  in  ‘seismic  areas’  on  the  territory  of  nuclear  powers. 
This  misunderstanding  was  greatly  to  bedevil  later  American-Soviet  ex¬ 
changes.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Soviet  method  of  negotiation  that, 
though  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  already  shown  his  hand  in  private  to  the 
Americans  on  this  matter,  it  was  to  be  another  six  weeks  before  this  con¬ 
cession  was  made  openly,  and  in  the  meantime  it  was  explicitly  denied. 

The  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  reconvened  in  Geneva 
on  26  November.  As  a  result  of  the  resolutions  passed  in  the  autumn 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  it  was  charged  with  reporting  progress 
on  the  test  ban  issue  by  10  December.  Further,  the  nuclear  powers  were 
all  supposed  to  be  committed  to  accepting  1  January  1963  as  the  cut-off 
date  for  nuclear  tests.  The  initial  sparring  in  public  between  the  American 
and  Soviet  spokesmen  was  so  far  from  fulfilling  the  general  hopes  in  the 
euphoria  following  the  successful  resolution  of  the  Cuban  crisis  of  a  break 
in  the  deadlock  that  the  eight  neutral  nations  at  once  began  to  put  pressure 
on  both  sides  to  modify  their  position,  especially  in  the  acceptance  of  a 

1  Jacobson  and  Stein,  p.  439. 
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partial  test  ban  coupled  with  an  interim  arrangement  suspending  under¬ 
ground  tests.  One  proposal  they  backed  strongly  was  that  made  by 
Sweden  that  the  International  Scientific  Commission  suggested  in  the 
eight-nation  memorandum  should  be  constituted  immediately.  A  second 
was  that  advanced  by  Ambassador  Lall  of  India  on  30  November  (a 
statement  which  had  been  cleared  three  days  earlier  with  the  Soviet 
representative)  that  the  nuclear  powers  should  agree  on  an  acceptable 
number  of  on-site  inspections.  Both  Mr.  Lall  and  Mr.  Nervo,  the  Mexican 
representative,  made  the  point  that  any  state  which  refused  a  request  from 
the  International  Scientific  Commission  would  put  itself  in  the  wrong  and 
terminate  the  treaty. 

On  3  December,  therefore,  the  Soviets  yielded  to  this  pressure,  but  in  a 
typically  oblique  manner  by  offering  to  accept  a  number  of  unmanned 
automatic  seismic  recording  stations  of  the  type  discussed  at  Pugwash. 
Discussions  following  this  offer  showed  that  the  Soviets  were  advancing 
the  proposal  as  an  alternative  to  on-site  inspections.  On  10  December  at 
the  tripartite  sub-committee  the  Soviets  listed  three  sites  at  which  such 
stations  could  be  established  in  the  Kamshatka-Kurile  region  in  East 
Siberia,  possibly  near  Yakutsk,  in  the  Altai  mountains  in  southern  Siberia, 
possibly  at  Kokchetav  near  Omsk,  and  in  Soviet  central  Asia,  possibly  at 
Badaibo,  north-east  of  Lake  Baikal.  They  were  prepared  even  to  allow 
foreign  personnel  to  participate  in  the  installation  and  the  servicing  of  the 
stations  or  ‘black  boxes’  as  they  were  popularly  known. 

The  Americans  and  the  British,  knowing  of  the  Khrushchev  letter, 
refused  to  abandon  the  principle  of  on-site  inspection ;  their  scientists 
always  regarded  the  ‘black  boxes’  as  supplementing  the  on-site  inspections 
not  as  a  substitute  for  it.  They  suggested  therefore  that  a  scientific  com¬ 
mission  be  set  up  to  explore  the  technical  details  of  the  ‘black  boxes’.  They 
also  objected  that  the  sites  proposed  by  the  Soviets  lay  in  the  six  hundred 
to  fifteen  hundred  miles  zone  of  distance  from  the  major  seismic  areas 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  intermediate  area  in  which  seismic  events  are 
most  difficult  to  observe,  the  area  of  ‘shadow’  as  it  was  known. 

A  real  breakdown  came  on  12  December  when  Ambassador  Dean 
advanced  a  new  set  of  American  proposals  for  agreement  on  measures  to 
avoid  accidental  war.1  These  included  the  advance  notification  of  large 
military  movements,  the  establishment  of  observation  posts  and  other 
facilities  at  important  railway  centres,  the  legitimization  of  aerial  surveys, 
the  exchange  of  military  missions,  the  setting  up  of ‘hot-lines’,  immediate 
telephone  links  between  Washington,  Moscow  and  the  office  of  the 
Secretary-General,  the  exchange  of  information  on  weapons  developments, 
and  the  setting  up  of  an  international  commission  to  examine  other  ways 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  war. 


1  Documents,  ig62,  No.  28. 
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These  proposals  came  so  close  to  Soviet  fears  of  espionage  that  the  con¬ 
ference  erupted  into  a  new  round  of  abuse.  The  Canadian  and  Italian 
delegates  joined  in  with  a  will.  The  Polish  delegate  gave  the  Rapacki 
plan  an  airing  only  to  hear  it  denounced  by  the  American  delegate  as 
irrelevant,  dangerous  and  misleading.  The  Soviet  delegate  was  accused 
of  trying  to  break  up  the  conference.  The  following  day  the  Soviets 
resumed  atmospheric  tests. 

These  new  disagreements  did  not,  however,  prevent  Mr.  Khrushchev 
following  up  the  Wiesner-Fedorov  conversations.  On  19  December  he 
finally  sent  to  President  Kennedy  the  letter  which  Mr.  Kuznetsov  had 
shown  to  Ambassador  Dean  on  30  October.1  The  letter  offered  to  accept 
two  to  three  on-site  inspections  a  year  in  ‘seismic  areas’  on  the  territory  of 
nuclear  powers.  In  addition,  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  he  was  willing  to 
accept  three  automatic  recording  stations  in  addition  to  the  on-site 
inspections.  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  that  he  understood  from  the  Americans 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  treaty  to  include  a  minimum  number  of  on¬ 
site  inspections  in  order  for  it  to  be  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  (This  was 
presumably  a  reference  to  the  information  received  from  Dr.  Wiesner.) 
Mr.  Khrushchev  chose,  however,  to  state  that  the  figure  of  two  to  four 
annual  inspections  had  been  specifically  mentioned  by  Ambassador  Dean 
to  Mr.  Kuznetsov  on  30  October  (a  statement  which,  the  Americans 
assert,  is  in  no  way  borne  out  by  their  record  of  the  conversation) .  He  also 
seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  original  Pugwash  proposal 
for  the  installation  of  ‘black  boxes’  was  the  suggestion  of  a  British 
scientist. 

The  general  tone  of  the  letter,  however,  and  its  concession  on  the 
principle  of  on-site  inspections  caused  a  good  deal  of  optimism  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  President  Kennedy  therefore  devoted  considerable  care  to  composing 
his  reply,  which  was  finally  dated  28  December.2  The  most  important 
clause  in  it  contained  a  personal  pledge  that  the  on-site  inspections  would 
never  be  used  for  espionage  purposes.  The  rest  of  the  letter  must  have  been 
much  less  satisfactory  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view.  President  Kennedy 
challenged  Mr.  Khrushchev  on  his  interpretation  both  of  the  Pugwash 
proposal  and  of  the  Dean-Kuznetsov  conversation.  He  said  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  on-site  inspection  was  being  insisted  on  not  merely  to  placate 
Congress.  The  issue,  he  said,  was  the  ‘heart  of  a  reliable  agreement’.  In 
other  words  acceptance  of  the  issue  was  to  be  a  yardstick  for  the  reliability 
of  the  Soviets’  intention  to  observe  the  treaty.  He  also  said  that  on-site 
inspection  should  be  allowed  in  areas  of  little  or  no  seismic  activity  as  well 
as  those  of  regular  seismic  activity.  As  for  the  black  boxes,  he  felt  there 
was  a  need  for  some  to  be  placed  near  Kamchatka  and  Tashkent,  as  well 
as  in  the  areas  mentioned  in  Geneva.  He  ended  by  suggesting  contacts 

1  Documents  1962,  No.  29.  2  Ibid.,  No.  30. 
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between  Mr.  Foster,  head  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  a  Soviet  representative  to  resolve  the  outstanding  differences. 
This  proposal  Mr.  Khrushchev  accepted  in  a  letter  of  7  January  1963,  in 
which  he  agreed  to  inspections  in  non-seismic  areas.1  The  negotiations 
which  followed  belong,  however,  to  the  following  volume  in  this  series. 

1  Documents,  1962,  No.  31. 
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THE  STRATEGIC  POLICIES  OF  THE 
NUCLEAR  POWERS 

(a)  The  United  States 

The  Kennedy  regime  in  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  first  govern¬ 
ments  of  any  great  power  in  the  twentieth  century  both  to  attempt  and 
to  succeed  in  evolving  a  strategic  policy  which  could  be  aligned  with  and 
used  as  a  governing  factor  in  the  formulation  of  its  general  foreign  policy 
in  time  of  peace.  Previous  governments  had  consulted  their  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  other  strategic  advisers  when  they  wished  to  evolve  a  policy  on 
questions  of  disarmament  or  the  preparation  for  war.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  Sub-Committee  to  the  British  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence  between  the  wars  was  to  evolve  a  single  strategy  which  could  be 
brought  into  relation  with  British  foreign  policy ;  and  it  did  in  fact  play 
some  role  under  the  prodding  of  the  Treasury  in  the  1930s  in  attempting 
to  evolve  a  strategic  posture  which  should  relate  to  British  foreign  policy, 
though  the  experiment  left  those  who  were  responsible  for  it  far  from 
happy  with  its  outcome  and  performance.  The  Kennedy  government,  as 
was  noted  earlier,1  was  particularly  influenced  by  the  experience  of  the 
second  world  war,  an  influence  which  showed  in  its  vocabulary,  in  its 
method  of  organising  its  internal  debates,  and  in  the  role  given  to  the 
secretary  of  defence  in  the  formulation  of  its  overall  policy.  Its  effect  in 
the  nuclear  age  of  international  politics,  the  age  of  the  thermonuclear 
intercontinental  missile  and  the  balance  of  terror  was  to  colour  the  attitudes 
of  all  the  nuclear  powers  with  a  method  and  a  vocabulary  of  words  and 
concepts  which  were  largely  lacking  to  their  predecessors  both  among 
their  allies  and  their  adversaries. 

The  effect  of  the  Kennedy  administration’s  preoccupation  with  the  new 
world  of  thermonuclear  war  was  to  focus  the  attention  of  all  the  major 
powers  on  the  importance  of  the  strategic  element  in  their  foreign  policy. 
This  concentration  could  be  both  excessive  and  misleading.  In  the  pre¬ 
vious  chapter  it  has  been  argued  that  the  American  interpretation  of  Soviet 
intentions  in  the  stationing  of  ballistic  missiles  in  Cuba  was  led  into  error  by 
a  preoccupation  with  the  effect  of  the  Soviet  move  on  the  balance  of  nuclear 
advantage  between  the  two  powers.  As  it  happened  this  was  the  most 
important  aspect  of  the  Soviet  move  from  the  American  point  of  view  (and 
therefore  from  the  point  of  view  of  all  those  whose  own  security  from  attack 
was  bound  up  with  that  of  the  United  States).  The  course  followed  by 
the  American  administration  achieved  a  successful  outcome  to  the  Cuban 

1  Survey,  1961,  p.  6. 
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crisis  largely  as  a  result  of  the  careful  calculations  of  risk  and  advantage 
made  by  its  planners  before  the  final  decisions  on  the  policy  to  be  followed 
were  taken.  But  this  does  not  diminish  the  strength  of  the  argument  that 
subsequent  American  discussion  of  Soviet  motives  may  have  been  distorted. 

In  the  year  1962  the  evolution  of  American  strategic  doctrine  and  the 
part  it  came  to  play  in  the  development  of  American  foreign  policy  came 
to  be  of  such  importance  that  it  stimulated  in  turn  the  development  of 
rival  doctrines  among  America’s  allies.  More  than  this :  it  led  the 
Kennedy  administration  first  to  formulate  an  alliance  policy  and  then, 
almost  casually,  to  destroy  its  chances  of  success,  in  a  way  which  was  to 
make  the  year  1962  the  year  in  which  the  Kennedy  administration  suffered 
its  biggest  defeat  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  even  if  it  was  also  one  in 
which  it  also  scored,  over  Cuba,  its  greatest  victory.  The  defeat  came  with 
the  French  rejection  of  the  British  application  for  entry  into  the  Common 
Market  and  the  signature  of  the  Franco-German  treaty  in  January  1963. 
With  it  collapsed  a  notion  of  western  interdependence  which  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  publicity  machine  had  variously  named  the  ‘Grand  Design’,  ‘the 
Atlantic  Community’  and  so  on.  The  development  of  that  defeat  is  exam¬ 
ined  in  the  chapter  following  this.  But  an  indispensable  part  of  under¬ 
standing  the  reasons  for  that  defeat  lies  in  understanding  the  development 
of  American  thinking  on  the  nature  of  the  defence  strategy  to  be  followed 
in  America’s  alliance  policy  and  in  her  relationship  with  her  principal 
adversary,  the  Soviet  Union.  For  this  led  the  United  States  to  adopt  a 
policy  in  defence  matters,  (and  to  urge  it  on  her  allies  in  N.A.T.O.), 
which  conflicted  with  and  totally  devalued  the  defence  policies  of  her  two 
nuclear  allies  in  Europe,  without  either  understanding  or  regret  for  what 
she  was  doing.  The  outcome  of  it  was  to  increase  greatly  the  dependence  in 
material  matters  upon  her  of  the  one,  and  to  confirm  the  other  in  her  belief 
that  her  principal  ally  rather  than  her  principal  adversary  was  the  greater 
threat  to  her  national  independence.  French  policy  under  de  Gaulle  was 
to  become  one  of  enmity  within  her  alliances  and  amity  within  her  enmities. 

(i)  THE  NEW  AMERICAN  DEFENCE  POLICY:  SECOND  PHASE1 

By  the  end  of  1961  the  main  tasks  faced  by  Mr.  McNamara,  the  new 
secretary  of  defence,  in  bringing  logic  and  order  into  the  tangle  of  inter¬ 
service  rivalries  which  passed  for  American  defence  policy  under  President 
Eisenhower  were  largely  completed.  ‘What  remained  was  the  bringing 
of  logic  and  order  into  the  various  missile  systems  still  in  the  stage  of 
research  and  development,  building  up  America’s  forces  along  the  lines 
already  decided  on,  and  most  of  all  in  dealing  with  the  implications  of  the 
new  strategy  for  America’s  allies.’2  This  task  had  to  be  carried  out  not  in 

1  For  a  treatment  of  the  first  phase  see  Survey,  ig6i,  pp.  31-42.  2  Ibid.,  p.  41. 
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the  halcyon  and  unclouded  days  ol  peace  but  under  the  continuing  stress 
of  the  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union  over  Berlin,  and  with  the  echoes 
of  the  most  powerful  nuclear  explosion  in  history  (57  megatons)  resounding 
from  the  round  of  Soviet  atmospheric  tests  begun  in  September  1961. 

The  experience  of  the  mobilization  of  American  reserves  during  the 
Berlin  crisis  had  not  altogether  been  a  happy  one.  It  had  produced  dis¬ 
content  among  the  recalled  reservists  during  the  long  period  of  inactivity 
which  had  followed  the  initial  stirring  call  to  the  colours.  It  had  produced 
niggling  and  harassing  questions  in  Congress.  The  reserve  system  clearly 
was  not  as  reliable  or  effective  a  weapon  for  emergencies  as  the  secretary 
of  defence  at  first  had  hoped.  As  he  remarked  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  its  hearings  on  the  1962  Budget,  it  was  apparently 

not  a  practicable  policy  to  rely  on  the  reserve  forces  to  meet  the  crises  which 
inevitably  lie  ahead.  We  must  maintain  an  adequate  level  of  Active  Forces 
to  meet  these  crises  relying  on  the  Reserve  Forces  only  when  armed  conflict  is 
imminent. 

Alternatives  were  therefore  needed  for  crises  which  did  not  require  major 
mobilization.  The  aim  was  to  find  a  quick  means  of  reinforcement  of  the 
Active  army  to  meet  sudden  crisis  while  retaining  the  capacity  for  general 
mobilization.  His  final  solution,  at  the  end  of  1962,  was  to  reorganise  the 
Reserve  system  so  as  to  produce  a  ‘high  priority  force  of  strongly  manned, 
well  trained  and  adequately  equipped  units.  .  .  .’ 

His  new  plan  assigned  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Army  Reserve 
to  the  high  priority  forces,  which  were  to  be  raised  to  80  per  cent  war 
strength.  Six  combat  divisions  would  be  formed  also  to  become  available 
in  the  very  early  stages  of  a  conflict.  All  were  to  be  mobilizable  in  4-8 
weeks.  The  remainder  of  the  Reserve  was  to  be  grouped  into  thirteen 
training  divisions  and  some  two  thousand  minor  units.  This  gave 
McNamara  a  total  strength  of  some  twenty-one  divisions  for  deployment 
in  western  Europe  or  other  theatres.  Behind  this,  as  the  second  line,  were 
to  come  the  twenty-three  combat  divisions,  seven  brigades  and  numerous 
other  units  of  the  National  Guard,  normally  under  the  control  of  the 
State  Governors.  Even  then  this  did  not  free  McNamara  from  the  fears 
of  escalation  by  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  as  the  only  way  to 
counter  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-odd  divisions  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
let  alone  the  Warsaw  Pact  powers,  were  credited  with.1 

The  search  for  manpower  to  expand  the  possibilities  open  to  the 
N.A.T.O.  forces  in  Europe  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet  attack  led  Mr  McNamara 
inevitably  to  his  allies  in  N.A.T.O.  To  American  eyes  there  was  much 
that  did  not  seem  to  fit  about  their  European  allies  in  N.A.T.O.  Between 

1  This  figure  proved  on  examination  to  be  about  twice  the  real  figure  of  divisions  at  the  Soviet 
command. 
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them  they  had  a  larger  population  and  a  greater  economic  strength  and 
wealth  than  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  they  remained  obstinately  unwilling 
to  produce  more  than  eighteen  divisions  between  them ;  and  their  con¬ 
tributions  were  vitiated  by  the  large  sums  two  of  them  chose  to  spend  on 
the  development  of  their  own  minuscule  nuclear  deterrents,  doing  nothing 
to  enlarge  the  range  of  choice  open  to  the  Western  alliance  in  the  event  of 
any  Soviet  moves  against  one  of  their  N.A.T.O.  allies. 

During  1961  President  Kennedy  and  other  members  of  his  entourage 
had  held  out  the  bait  of  a  permanent  N.A.T.O.  nuclear  force  to  be  under 
N.A.T.O.  rather  than  purely  American  control,  if  only  the  European 
members  of  N.A.T.O.  would  agree  to  strengthen  their  conventional  forces. 
During  the  Berlin  crisis  strong  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  on 
Britain,  France  and  Germany  especially  to  increase  their  conventional 
forces  to  the  N.A.T.O.  target  figure  of  thirty  divisions.  By  the  end  of  1961 
the  non-American  contribution  to  N.A.T.O.  had  risen  to  twenty-one 
divisions ;  but  the  opposition  to  this  conventional  build-up  remained.  It 
remained  clear  that  Europe  remained  unconvinced  of  the  justice  of  the 
American  strategic  arguments.  As  General  Gallois,  a  leading  French 
commentator,  put  it  in  1963,  the  Americans  seemed  to  be  attuning  them¬ 
selves  ‘to  the  strategic  concepts  of  tomorrow’  by  returning  ‘to  the  weapons 
of  1941-45’.  Their  new  defence  policy  seemed  to  reserve  nuclear  weapons 
for  the  defence  of  American  territory  while  reducing  the  territories  of 
their  European  allies  to  a  status  only  to  be  defended  by  conventional 
means.  The  American  fear  that  a  minor  incident  might  ‘escalate’  into 
nuclear  war  was  matched  in  Europe  by  the  conviction  that  this  fear  of 
‘escalation’  was  itself  the  only  ultimately  reliable  protection.1 

Mr.  McNamara  and  others  did  their  best  to  persuade  European  lis¬ 
teners  that  a  build-up  of  conventional  forces  in  Europe  would  not  and 
was  not  intended  to  decrease  the  credibility  of  the  American  commitment 
to  defend  Europe  if  necessary  by  nuclear  weapons.  Rather  it  would 
enhance  it.  Equal  efforts  were  made  to  convince  N.A.T.O.  that  the 
American  commitment  was  irretrievable  and  irreversible.  In  vain.  Mr. 
McNamara’s  speeches,  as  for  example  that  of  17  February  19622  to  the 
American  Bar  Foundation  in  Chicago,  rather  increased  alarm  in  Europe, 
especially  in  Germany,  where  it  seemed  to  fit  only  too  well  into  the  pattern 
of  an  American-Soviet  accommodation  over  Berlin. 

The  effort  to  overcome  this  failure  in  communication  led  Mr.  McNamara 
to  the  most  explicit  of  his  expositions  of  his  new  doctrine,  first  in  a  secret 
form  to  the  N.A.T.O.  Council  meeting  at  Athens  in  May  1962  and  then 
publicly  in  a  speech  at  Ann  Arbor  for  the  graduation  ceremonies  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  the  university  of  whose  staff  he  had  once  been  a 

1  General  Pierre  M.  Gallois,  ‘The  raison  d’etre  of  French  Defence  Policy’,  39,  International 
Affairs ,  No.  4,  October  1963,  pp.  497-510.  2  U.S.I.S.  press  release,  18  January  1962. 
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member.1  In  this  latter  speech  he  attacked  the  arguments  that  American 
vulnerability  to  Soviet  missile  attack  was  making  America  ‘a  less  willing 
partner  in  the  defence  of  Europe’  and  that  Europe  would  therefore  have 
to  evolve  its  own  independent  national  nuclear  forces  as  the  only  ‘relevant’ 
way  to  protect  themselves  against  the  growing  nuclear  threat  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  these  arguments  he  returned  an  implicit  identification  of 
America  with  N.A.T.O. ;  the  effect  of  the  new  factors  in  the  situation, 
he  said,  has  been  to  increase  the  interdependence  of  national  security 
interests  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  to  enhance  the  need  for  a 
coordination  of  American  efforts  with  those  of  her  allies  in  Europe. 

Four  ‘facts’  pointed  in  his  view  to  the  need  for  increased  integration: 
the  immense  nuclear  strength  of  America  as  a  member  of  the  alliance ; 
the  fact  that  this  immense  strength  made  possible  a  strategy  designed,  in 
his  view,  to  protect  ‘the  fabric  of  our  societies’  should  war  occur ;  the 
terrible  destruction  that  nuclear  war  could  bring,  were  this  strength  not 
properly  applied  ;  and  the  role  non-nuclear  forces  could  play,  if  only  they 
were  there,  in  deterring  any  aggressive  moves  by  the  Soviet  Union  short 
of  direct  all-out  attack. 

The  second  of  these  ‘facts’,  as  he  enlarged  on  it,  developed  from  his 
conviction  that  America  had  the  nuclear  and  ballistic  forces  necessary  to 
revert  to  the  methods  of  conventional  pre-twentieth  century  war  and 
concentrate  on  destroying  the  enemy’s  armed  forces  rather  than  obliterat¬ 
ing  his  civilian  population. 

The  very  strength  and  nature  of  the  Alliance  forces  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
retain,  even  in  the  face  of  a  massive  surprise  attack,  sufficient  reserve  striking 
power  to  destroy  an  enemy  society  if  driven  to  it.  In  other  words  we  are  giving 
a  possible  opponent  the  straightest  imaginable  incentive  to  refrain  from  striking 
our  cities. 

‘This  strength’,  he  said,  ‘was  not  cheap.’  It  was  costing  the  United  States 
fifteen  thousand  million  dollars  a  year.  ‘For  what  this  money  buys,  there 
is  no  substitute.’ 

In  particular  [he  continued],  relatively  weak  national  nuclear  forces  with 
enemy  cities  as  their  targets  are  not  likely  to  be  sufficient  even  to  perform  the 
function  of  deterrence.  .  .  .  They  can  be  countered  by  a  major  antagonist.  .  .  . 
They  invite  a  preemptive  strike.  .  .  . 

Limited  nuclear  capabilities,  operating  independently,  are  dangerous, 
expensive,  prone  to  obsolescence  and  lacking  in  credibility  as  a  deterrent.  .  .  . 
The  American  nuclear  contribution  to  the  alliance  is  neither  obsolete  nor 
dispensable. 

The  strategy  he  advocated  however  made  unity  of  planning,  concentra¬ 
tion  of  executive  authority  and  central  direction  essential.  There  should 

1  Documents,  1962.  No.  100. 
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be  greater  participation  by  the  other  members  of  N.A.T.O.  in  formulating 
nuclear  weapons  policy  and  there  must  be  an  enhanced  effort  on  their 
part  to  strengthen  further  their  non-nuclear  forces  and  to  improve  their 
quality  and  staying  power. 

The  Ann  Arbor  speech  did  not  carry  the  desired  conviction  among 
those  to  whom  it  was  in  reality  addressed.  The  desired  concentration  of 
authority  when  taken  with  the  strictures  on  weak  national  nuclear  forces 
seemed  a  badly  disguised  claim  to  American  hegemony  within  the 
alliance,  which  would  still  reserve  to  the  United  States  the  ultimate 
decision  as  to  the  defence  of  Europe.  The  new  ‘counter-force’  strategy 
received  very  little  acceptance,  striking  most  of  its  European  audience  as 
the  product  of  an  academic  rather  than  a  military  mind. 

The  biggest  weakness  in  the  speech  however  was  McNamara’s  assump¬ 
tion  that  N.A.T.O.  was  the  integrated  political  organisation  he  wished  it 
to  become.  The  assumption  vitiated  much  of  his  argument.  For  if  it  were 
not  as  he  wished  it  to  be,  but  a  collection  of  disparate  political  units  with 
different  anxieties,  different  ambitions  and  different  publics  to  contend 
with,  then  his  assumptions  were  vitiating  his  arguments.  The  effect  of  the 
speech  was  to  give  any  American  effort  to  secure  closer  co-operation  in 
N.A.T.O.  the  appearance  of  an  assertion  of  hegemony ;  this  effect  was 
made  worse  by  his  contemptuous  attack  on  the  smaller  nuclear  forces  of 
his  two  principal  allies.  The  assertion  of  American  nuclear  strength  made 
him  and  his  country  seem  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  position  accorded 
to  them,  even  by  the  French,  of  primus  inter  pares.  His  associates  in  N.A.T.O. 
might  still  find  themselves  forced  to  accept  American  leadership.  But  such 
acceptance  could  not  but  begin  to  be  vulnerable  to  charges  that  what  was 
being  accepted  was  less  the  status  of  a  dependant  than  of  a  vassal. 

The  effect  of  the  McNamara  speech  on  its  European  listeners,  with  its 
implication  that  what  made  sense  from  the  strategic  interests  of  the 
United  States  made  equal  sense  for  the  other  members  of  N.A.T.O.,  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  manner  in  which  the  decision  to  abandon  further 
development  of  the  Skybolt  air-to-ground  nuclear  missile  was  reached.  The 
full  diplomatic  background  of  the  crisis  in  Anglo-American  relations 
caused  by  this  decision  is  dealt  with  in  a  later  section  of  this  volume.1 
There  was  an  Anglo-American  agreement  to  make  Skybolt  missiles  available 
under  certain  conditions  to  Britain.  The  agreement  was  part  of  a  general 
process  of  bargaining  in  which  the  British  quid  pro  quo  was  the  provision  of 
the  facilities  at  Holy  Loch  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland  for  American 
Navy  Polaris  missile-carrying  nuclear  submarines,  and  the  siting  of  a  vital 
station  in  the  American  advance  anti-missile  radar  warning  screen  at 
Fylingdale  in  Yorkshire. 

The  decision  to  abandon  development  of  Skybolt  was  taken  purely  on 
1  See  Chapter  III,  Section  ( g )  below. 
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grounds  of  cost-effectiveness.  As  Mr.  McNamara  explained  it  later:1  its 
cost  history  was  particularly  poor,  the  estimates  of  its  combined  develop¬ 
ment  and  procurement  costs  having  risen  from  $893  million  in  early  i960 
to  over  two  thousand  million  dollars  in  the  United  States  air  force  pro¬ 
gramme  submission  in  July  1962,  a  cost  which  would  have  worked  out  at 
four  million  dollars  per  missile  for  about  one  thousand  missiles.  As  for  its 
effectiveness,  in  Mr.  McNamara’s  words,  it 

would  combine  the  disadvantages  of  the  bomber  with  those  of  the  missile.  It 
would  have  the  bomber’s  disadvantages  of  being  soft  and  concentrated  and 
relatively  vulnerable  on  the  ground  and  the  bomber’s  slow  time  to  target.  But 
it  would  not  have  the  bomber’s  advantageous  payload  and  accuracy,  nor  would 
it  have  the  advantages  usually  associated  with  a  manned  system.  It  would 
have  the  lower  payload  and  poorer  accuracy  of  the  missile — indeed  as  designed 
it  would  have  had  the  lowest  accuracy,  reliability  and  yield  of  any  of  our 
missiles — without  the  relative  invulnerability  and  short  time  to  target  of  a 
Minuteman  or  Polaris.  .  .  . 

On  the  one  hand,  Skybolt  would  not  have  been  a  good  weapon  to  use  against 
Soviet  strategic  air  bases,  missile  sites  or  other  high  priority  targets  because  it 
would  take  hours  to  reach  its  target,  while  a  Minuteman  could  reach  it  in  30 
minutes.  On  the  other  hand,  Skybolt  would  not  have  been  a  good  weapon  for 
controlled  counter-city  retaliation.  Aside  from  its  relative  vulnerability  to  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defences,  it  has  the  important  disadvantage  that  its  carrier,  the 
B-52,  must  be  committed  to  its  targets,  if  at  all,  early  in  the  war  because  it 
would  be  vulnerable  to  every  missile  attack.  Commonsense  requires  that  we 
do  not  let  ourselves  be  locked  in  on  such  a  matter.  And  being  ‘locked  in’  is 
unnecessary  when  we  have  systems  like  Polaris  whose  missiles  can  be  withheld 
for  days  if  necessary.  .  .  . 

Such  arguments  made  great  sense  in  the  American  context.  Skybolt  was  a 
highly  expensive  weapon  of  rather  low  accuracy,  whose  development  was 
proving  exceptionally  troublesome,  and  it  was  largely  disqualified  for  the 
various  kinds  of  use  a  strategic  missile  system  might  have  to  be  put  to  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  conflict  breaking  out.  But  the  British  need  was  for 
something  quite  different.  If  a  nuclear  conflict  broke  out  they  were  dead 
anyway.  Invulnerable  capacity  to  retaliate  was  meaningless.  What  they 
needed  was  a  weapon  to  tack  on  to  their  existing  delivery  system  which 
would  deter  the  Soviets  by  a  promise  of  inflicting  upon  them  an  unaccept¬ 
able  level  of  damage  if  they  tried  anything  against  the  British  in  a  situation 
where  an  American  government  might  for  a  variety  of  reasons  decide  to 
write  Britain  off.  For  this  there  were  only  two  elements  in  McNamara’s 
argument  which  bore  on  the  British  one.  The  first  was  the  point  that  the 
bomber  and  its  missile  were  vulnerable  on  the  ground  and  would  be 
likely  to  provoke  an  adversary  into  a  surprise  pre-emptive  strike  against 
them.  This  argument  of  course  applied  to  the  whole  British  airborne 

1  To  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  Hearings  on  Military  Position,  1963,  pp.  310-12. 
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deterrent  as  it  was.  This  kind  of  vulnerability  was  not  new  to  the  British, 
and  was  in  any  case  possible  to  counteract  by  keeping  a  certain  number  of 
planes  in  the  air  in  times  of  crisis,  as  well  as  a  certain  number  ready  for 
immediate  take  off.  The  second  was  the  alleged  vulnerability  of  the 
Skybolt  to  Soviet  anti-ballistic  missiles.  This  the  British  thought  both  novel 
and  highly  debatable.  It  would  in  any  case  have  been  not  a  total  loss  so 
long  as  the  missile  could  be  exploded  over  Soviet  territory. 

The  truth  was  that  Mr.  McNamara  never  attempted  to  assess  the 
British  case  for  the  Skybolt  because  he  always  assumed  that  the  same  argu¬ 
ments  were  valid  for  Britain  as  they  were  for  the  United  States,  and  that 
what  was  good  for  the  United  States  was  good  for  her  allies.1  Nor  could 
he  conceive  of  a  genuine  situation  in  which  a  British  deterrent  might  have 
a  role  to  play  independent  of  the  United  States.  In  so  far  as  he  could 
conceive  of  such  a  situation  it  would  have  struck  him  as  illegitimate  and 
highly  dangerous  and  contrary  to  the  overwhelming  importance  he  laid 
on  unified  command  and  control  within  the  Alliance  as  a  means  of  avoid¬ 
ing  accidental  war. 

The  decision  to  abandon  the  further  development  of  Skybolt  was  thus 
taken  on  a  very  America-centric  view  of  its  merits  and  without  much 
reference  to  the  surrounding  circumstances  of  the  original  agreement  in 
which  the  moneys  spent  on  the  development  of  Skybolt  were  doing  a  double 
job  as  part  of  the  purchase  price  and  rental  of  Fylingdale  and  Holy  Loch. 
Its  implications  for  the  alliance  and  for  Britain  seem  never  to  have  been 
properly  considered,  since  the  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Rusk,  never  con¬ 
ceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  interfere  in  military  matters.  In  fact  the  vital 
negotiations  in  which  the  news  of  the  abandonment  of  Skybolt  was  broken 
to  the  British  were  conducted  through  the  two  ministries  of  defence  and 
their  incumbents  directly.  The  implications  of  the  cancellation  of  Skybolt 
and  offer  of  Polaris,  the  efforts  to  commit  Britain  to  a  N.A.T.O.  deterrent 
force  and  the  abandonment  of  her  ideal  of  independence  belong  to  the 
later  section.  It  should  only  be  pointed  out  here  that  Mr.  McNamara’s 
actions  were  to  lead  to  a  crisis  which  was  quite  to  defeat  the  aims  to  which 
President  Kennedy’s  alliance  policy  was  then  professedly  devoted. 

(b)  The  Soviet  Union 

Strategic  considerations  played  at  this  time  rather  a  different  role  in  the 
formulation  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  than  they  did  in  the  policies  of  the 
three  western  nuclear  powers.  Partly  this  arose  from  the  nature  of  Soviet 
attitudes  to  the  external  non-Soviet  world  ;  partly  it  arose  from  the  nature 

1  There  is  a  highly  ironic  parallel  with  an  earlier  automobile  magnate  turned  American 
secretary  of  defence  (for  President  Eisenhower),  Mr.  ‘Engine’  Charles  Wilson’s  aphorism 
‘What’s  good  for  General  Motors  is  good  for  the  United  States’.  Mr.  McNamara  came  to  the 
secretaryship  of  defence  from  Fords. 
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of  the  relationship  obtaining  between  the  civil  and  military  leaderships  in 
the  Soviet  Union ;  partly  it  arose  from  the  historical  development  of 
Soviet  strategic  thought,  and  the  rather  slower  rate  of  development 
imposed  by  the  extremely  conservative  nature  of  Soviet  political  and 
military  society.  Notwithstanding  all  these  differences  it  is  interesting  to 
see  how  closely  Soviet  thinking  on  strategic  matters  followed  the  pattern 
of  development  set  in  the  west  and  how  the  same  factors,  the  cost  of 
modern  armaments,  adjustment  to  the  nature  of  the  technological  revolu¬ 
tion  brought  about  by  the  development  of  nuclear  and  missile  weapons 
technology,  and  the  social  and  institutional  resistance  to  change  of  the 
military  establishment,  operated  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  they  did  in  the 
West. 

Strategic  factors  entered  into  the  formulation  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
in  three  special  ways.  Soviet  views  of  the  danger  of  a  general  war  imposed 
strict  limits  on  the  degree  to  which  diplomatic  moves  could  be  pressed  in 
any  particular  direction.  Those  limits  could  be  miscalculated,  as  they 
were  in  the  case  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in  October  1962  ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  this  was  a  miscalculation,  arising  from  a  failure  to  resolve  the  problems 
posed  by  the  changing  relationship  between  nuclear  missile  forces  and 
conventional  forces  at  this  time,  rather  than  a  deliberate  attempt  to  pro¬ 
voke  a  crisis,  followed  by  a  failure  of  nerve.  These  same  views  of  the 
danger  of  a  general  war  also  imposed  on  the  Soviet  leadership  the  need  to 
make  completely  sure  that  their  views  were  shared  by  their  potential 
enemies.  Hence  there  ensued  a  long  series  of  statements  of  Soviet  military 
strength  which  were  variously  interpreted  in  the  West  as  evidence  of  the 
innate  bellicosity  of  the  Soviet  system  or  as  vulgar  attempts  to  bully  them 
by  the  ‘rattling’  of  rockets. 

The  third  way  in  which  strategic  factors  entered  the  formulation  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy  was  in  the  definition  of  Soviet  attitudes  to  conflicts 
between  the  western  powers  and  the  emergent  states  of  the  formerly 
colonized  east  and  south.  These  the  Soviets  did  their  best  to  encourage  by 
arms  deliveries,  by  propaganda  and  by  support  at  the  United  Nations. 
They  were  in  Soviet  eyes  ‘just  wars’,  ‘wars  of  national  liberation’  and,  as 
such,  to  be  supported,  though  not  to  the  extent  of  direct  Soviet  involve¬ 
ment. 

The  governing  factors  in  this  were  the  relationship  between  the  Soviet 
political  leadership  and  their  military  advisers,  and  the  development  of 
strategic  thought  in  the  Soviet  Union.  From  1958  onwards  the  Soviet 
political  leadership  to  all  intents  and  purposes  meant  Mr.  Khrushchev. 
In  1957  he  had  survived  a  serious  attempt  to  unseat  him,  an  attempt 
which  had  a  majority  of  the  party  presidium  behind  it,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
party’s  central  committee,  backed  by  Marshal  Zhukov  and  the  full 
weight  of  the  Soviet  military  leadership.  That  same  year  he  had  rid 
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himself  of  the  rather  overbearing  Marshal,  promoting  in  his  place  the 
leading  figures  of  the  so-called  ‘southern’  clique,  those  generals  who  had 
risen  to  prominence  at  Stalingrad  in  1942  and  had  commanded  the  armies 
of  the  Ukrainian  front  in  the  great  drives  westwards  of  1943-5.  By  i960 
the  members  of  this  clique  controlled  all  the  important  posts  in  the  military 
command  structure,  apart  from  the  two  posts  of  first  deputy  minister  for 
general  affairs  and  head  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  organisation,  a  post  occupied 
by  Marshal  Koniev,  and  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Soviet  armed 
forces,  a  post  occupied  by  Marshal  Sokolovsky. 

During  this  same  post-Stalin  period  the  views  both  of  Mr.  Khrushchev 
and  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces  had  been  evolving.  The  Stalinist  period  is 
usually  referred  to  by  Soviet  military  historians  of  the  1960s  as  one  of 
intellectual  stagnation  in  military  affairs.  Stalin  retained  total  control 
of  the  armed  forces ;  and  his  attitude  to  military  strategy  is  usually  dis¬ 
missed  as  being  that  of  an  old-fashioned  ‘materialist’  convinced  that  wars 
are  won  by  means  of  weapons  and  manpower  alone.  ‘Materialist’  in  this 
sense  he  possibly  was.  But  he  gave  the  go-ahead  for  the  development  of 
the  Soviet  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  and  for  the  highly  successful 
Soviet  missile  programme,  one  which  gave  the  Soviets  a  commanding  lead 
in  missile  and  space  technology  over  the  United  States  for  some  years  in 
the  late  1950s.  And  until  this  programme  could  reach  its  goal,  the  masses 
of  manpower  he  maintained  under  arms  operated  as  the  only  possible 
deterrent  the  Soviets  could  maintain  against  American  nuclear  superiority. 

Mr.  Khruschev’s  own  views  during  the  Stalin  period  are  largely  un¬ 
recorded.  But  from  1956  onwards  he  moved  away  from  Stalin’s  position 
in  one  vital  field,  the  belief  in  the  inevitability  of  a  new  world  war  between 
the  capitalist  and  socialist  worlds.  If  such  a  war  should  come,  he  believed 
it  would  involve  nuclear  weapons  from  the  outset,  it  would  be  short  and 
the  opening  phase  would  be  decisive.  The  first  major  public  statement  of 
the  new  doctrine  he  had  evolved  came  on  January  14,  i960  in  his  speech 
to  the  Supreme  Soviet.1  The  burden  of  his  speech  was  essentially  that  of 
President  Eisenhower’s  ‘new  look’  defence  policy  of  1953.  The  Soviet 
Union  had  stockpiled  the  necessary  quantities  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons  for  its  defence.  Production  would  continue  but  only  for  so  long 
as  there  was  no  international  agreement  to  end  production.  Military 
aviation  and  surface  warships  were  losing  ‘their  former  importance’,  with 
rocket  missiles  displacing  the  former  and  submarines  the  latter.  Soviet 
defensive  capacity  depended  not  on  the  numbers  of  men  in  uniform  but  the 
fire  power  at  their  command.  He  was  therefore  able  to  announce  a 
reduction  in  Soviet  manpower  under  arms  from  3,623,000  to  2,423,000. 

He  went  on  to  argue  that  the  new  military  arsenal  under  the  Soviets’ 
control  and  the  capacity  for  widespread  dispersal  provided  by  the  immense 

1  For  extracts  from  this  speech  see  Documents  on  International  Affairs  ig6o,  pp.  63-67. 
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size  of  Soviet  territory,  gave  them  the  capacity  to  survive  any  western 
nuclear  attack  and  retaliate  decisively.  It  was  clear  from  his  arguments 
that  he  believed  that  any  future  war  would  involve  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  the  outset,  and  would  be  confined  to  the  first  exchange  of 
nuclear  missiles,  which  would  be  decisive.  He  believed  that  the  bulk  of 
western  statesmen  shared  his  belief,  and  that  their  acceptance  of  it  acted  as 
a  deterrent  against  any  rational,  ‘responsible’  resort  to  nuclear  war. 

It  followed  from  his  arguments  that  the  doctrine  that  war  and  revolution 
were  inextricably  interlinked  and  that  the  final  triumph  of  revolutionary 
Communism  would  follow  a  third  world  war  had  been  finally  abandoned. 
That  this  was  so  was  spelt  out  in  detail  in  the  autumn  of  i960  by  a  series 
of  official  commentators.  A  contemporary  nuclear  war  could  in  no  way 
be  a  factor  that  would  accelerate  the  revolution  or  bring  nearer  the  victory 
of  socialism.1 

Thus  far  the  Soviet  military  were  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev.  But  they  retained  very  strong  objections  to  the  sweeping  character 
of  his  theories  as  to  the  changed  nature  of  modern  warfare.  It  was  not 
that  the  new  blood  and  the  new  military  theorists  did  not  accept  his  basic 
theses  as  to  the  decisive  importance  in  warfare  of  the  initial  phase,  or 
denied  his  contention  that  this  would  inevitably  be  one  of  thermonuclear 
exchange  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  the  advantage  over  the 
western  powers.  It  was  rather  that  to  their  military  minds  the  reduction 
in  Soviet  manpower  under  arms  seemed  both  bad  for  the  morale  and  the 
career  structure  of  the  armed  forces  and  to  ignore  the  second  stage  in  any 
war  whether  thermonuclear  or  not,  the  need  to  occupy  enemy  territory 
as  a  means  of  imposing  defeat  on  the  enemy.  Though  they  did  not  use 
the  phrase  they  seem  to  have  envisaged  a  period  of  ‘broken-backed  war¬ 
fare’  following  the  initial  orgasmic  thermonuclear  exchanges. 

The  most  interesting  factor  in  the  Soviet  military  scene  at  this  time  is 
that  although  the  run  down  in  Soviet  manpower  was  used  to  effect  the 
removal  from  office  of  the  last  two  rivals  of  the  Southern  clique,  both 
Marshal  Koniev  and  Marshal  Sokolovsky  being  forced  into  retirement, 
Marshal  Malinovski  felt  sufficiently  strong  to  disagree  publicly  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev.  On  15  January  1 960  the  very  next  day  after  Mr.  Khrushchev’s 
speech  he  was  able  to  say  ‘we  are  retaining  all  arms  of  our  armed  forces  at 
a  definite  strength  and  in  relevant  sound  proportions’.  Backed  by  the 
other  members  of  his  clique  he  was  able  first  to  slow  down,  and  then  in 
the  summer  of  1961,  in  reply  to  President  Kennedy’s  build-up  of  American 
ground  strength  during  the  Berlin  crisis,  to  secure  a  suspension  of  the 
programme  of  reductions,  and  an  increase  in  the  Soviet  defence  budget. 

In  October  1961  Marshal  Malinovski  outlined  the  new  Soviet  military 

1  See  the  sources  used  in  Raymond  Garthoff,  Soviet  Military  Policy,  a  Historical  Analysis  (London 
1960),  p.  194,  footnote  2. 
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doctrine  to  the  22nd  Congress  of  the  C.P.S.U.1  In  this  speech  the  Marshal 
paid  due  genuflexion  to  the  decisive  and  immensely  destructive  character 
of  the  initial  phase  of  thermonuclear  exchange.  ‘Nevertheless’,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  ‘we  conclude  that  final  victory  over  an  aggressor  can  only  be 
achieved  as  a  result  of  the  combined  action  of  all  types  of  armed  forces.  .  .  . 
We  consider  that  in  modern  conditions  a  future  world  war  will  be  fought, 
in  spite  of  huge  losses,  by  mass  armed  forces  in  all  their  millions.’ 

Marshal  Malinovski  laid  especial  emphasis  on  the  strategic  rocket 
forces  which  had  been  gathered  into  a  special  command  under  the 
Khrushchev  reforms,  and  were  kept  in  a  state  of  permanent  combat 
readiness.  But  he  also  emphasized  the  training  of  the  conventional  land 
forces  in  nuclear  battlefield  conditions  and  the  state  of  permanent  combat 
readiness  in  which  they  were  kept.  His  speech  showed  the  importance 
laid  in  Soviet  military  thinking  on  mobility,  in  armour  and  air  transport¬ 
ability  of  troops. 

These  doctrines  were  taken  up  and  became  part  of  dominant  military 
doctrine  with  the  publication  in  1 962  of  the  composite  volume  on  Soviet 
military  strategy,  Voennaya  Strategiya,2  edited  by  the  now  retired  Marshal 
Sokolovsky,  a  volume  which  reiterated  the  decisive  importance  of  the 
strategic  rocket  forces,  followed  by  military  operations  in  ground  theatres 
to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  enemy,  and  to  defend  the  rear  of  the 
socialist  countries.  The  by  no  means  uncritical  reception  of  the  volume  in 
the  Soviet  military  press  showed  that  Soviet  military  opinion  was  far  from 
united  in  its  acceptance  of  the  new  theses3 — nor  were  the  new  Soviet 
leadership  sufficiently  sure  of  themselves  to  be  able  to  silence  criticism. 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  moved  one  stage  further.  In  a 
speech  of  6  January  1961, 4  he  drew  a  distinction  between  three  kinds  of 
war,  ‘world  war  between  the  camps  of  imperialism  and  socialism’,  ‘small 
imperialist  wars  of  a  limited,  local  scale’,  which  could  even  occur  between 
imperialist  states,  and  ‘wars  of  national  liberation,  civil  and  other  popular 
wars’.  The  first  he  felt  the  Soviets  had  sufficient  strength  to  avert  under 
most  circumstances.  The  second  he  denounced  as  a  new  theoretical 
invention  of  the  imperialists,  mainly  to  be  deterred  by  maintaining  among 
the  imperialists  the  fear  of  escalation.  The  third  kind  of  war  was  ‘not  only 
permissible,  but  inevitable’,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Soviets  to  support 
it.  This  duty,  however,  he  implied,  stopped  a  long  way  short  of  armed 
intervention. 

The  picture  that  emerges  from  these  various  public  statements  of  Soviet 
strategic  policy  is  thus  one  with  three  distinguishing  marks  relevant  to  the 

1  Documents  1961,  pp.  364-74. 

2  Translated  as  Military  Strategy ,  with  an  introduction  by  Raymond  GarthofF  (London  and 
New  York  1963). 

3  See  John  Erickson,  ‘The  “Military  Factor”  in  Soviet  Policy’,  39,  International  Affairs,  No.  2, 

April  1963,  pp.  214-26.  Documents,  1961,  pp.  259-72. 
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formulation  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  In  the  first  place  there  is  an  over¬ 
whelming  caution  in  the  face  of  the  possibilities  of  a  nuclear  exchange. 
While  the  Soviet  authorities  believed  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  survive 
such  an  exchange  and  that  rational  calculation  on  the  part  of  their  political 
adversaries  would  lead  them  to  agree  with  this,  their  speeches  and  writings 
constantly  emphasize  the  danger  of  irrational  reactions,  even  of  escalation 
from  accident,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

To  avoid  these  dangers  there  was  a  continual  public  emphasis  on  the 
strength  of  Soviet  armed  forces  as  a  means  of  deterring  their  adversaries 
from  irrational  or  miscalculated  moves  of  the  kind  likely  to  lead  to  a 
thermonuclear  exchange.  While  the  Soviet  military  were  inclined  to 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  victory  in  the  ‘broken-backed’  war  which 
would  follow  such  an  exchange,  virtually  all  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  utterances 
laid  stress  on  the  total  destruction  that  would  be  caused  in  the  initial 
phase.  For  him  that  was  all.  His  view  of  war  partook  of  the  apocalyptic. 

The  third  note  to  emerge  from  these  Soviet  statements  is  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  satisfaction  with  the  state  of  Soviet  armaments,  especially  in  the 
missile  and  nuclear  warhead  sphere.  This  contrasts  very  oddly  with 
American  estimates  of  their  own  superiority  in  numbers  of  missiles  and  in 
the  invulnerability  to  a  first  strike  of  their  missile  emplacements,  whether 
in  submarines  under  the  sea  or  in  concrete  silos.  It  could  in  part  be 
explicable,  though  here  we  are  in  the  realms  of  speculation,  by  Soviet 
satisfaction  with  the  very  much  larger  payload  of  the  Soviet  rockets,  (a 
57  megaton  warhead  was  exploded  during  the  1961  trials  and  several  over 
20  megatons  in  those  of  1962),  and  a  belief  that  these  kind  of  weapons 
would  by  their  explosion  (of  which  the  Americans  had  no  first  hand 
experience)  have  an  effect  of  mass  devastation  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
Americans  to  survive. 

The  implications  of  this  posture  for  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy  were  twofold.  In  the  field  of  disarmament  and  arms  control 
negotiations  it  made  them  excessively  suspicious  of  any  measures  of 
inspection  which  might  neutralize  their  ability  to  survive  a  first  strike  by 
the  enemy,  resting  as  it  did  on  the  immense  territorial  areas  in  which  they 
could  hide  and  disperse  their  strategic  rocket  forces.  In  the  arms  race  it 
made  the  Americans  rather  than  themselves  the  pacemakers  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  and  testing  of  new  weapons  ;  though  they  took  care  to  stay  abreast  in 
the  construction  of  missiles  which  should  be  capable  of  destroying  hostile 
missiles.  They  were  also  hard  at  work  on  the  concept  of  an  orbital  bomb. 

They  were  also  to  react  in  an  extremely  negative  manner  to  Mr. 
McNamara’s  Ann  Arbor  speech.  The  abandonment  of  the  idea  of  an 
attack  on  enemy  cities  and  centres  of  industry  and  government  for  concen¬ 
tration  on  enemy  nuclear  forces,  the  counter-force  strategy  of  Mr. 
McNamara’s  vision,  would  nullify  their  own  field  of  advantage,  and,  as 
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they  saw  it,  make  thermonuclear  war  and  an  ‘imperialist’  first-strike  to 
that  extent  the  more  probable.1  In  his  speech  to  the  Moscow  World 
Peace  Congress  on  u  July  1962, 2  Mr.  Khrushchev  denounced  the  pro¬ 
posal  as  a  ‘monstrous’  attempt  to  legalize  nuclear  war,  which  would  in 
any  case  be  self-defeating,  for  American  armed  forces  could  not  be  moved 
so  far  away  from  American  centres  of  civilian  life  that  Soviet  nuclear 
attack  on  the  former  would  not  also  destroy  the  latter.  With  the  size  of 
the  Soviet  warheads  tested  in  1960-61  he  may  well  have  been  correct. 

In  the  larger  field  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  however  the  Soviet  strategic 
doctrine  imposed  on  Mr.  Khrushchev  an  extreme  degree  of  caution. 
While  his  speeches  are  peppered  with  warnings  about  the  nature  of  Soviet 
strength,  the  rockets  that  can  ‘hit  a  fly  in  space’,3  and  so  on,  his  actual 
tactics,  with  one  exception,  were  cautious  in  the  extreme.  That  exception 
was  Cuba  ;4  and  the  course  he  then  followed  differs  so  surprisingly  from 
the  remainder  of  his  policy  on  strategic  matters  as  to  suggest  that  any 
attempt  to  discuss  it  in  terms  of  Soviet  strategic  concepts  is  a  mistaken 
product  of  the  American  obsession  with  strategic  theory.  It  must  be  seen 
as  a  political  move,  perhaps,  as  the  Soviets’  apologists  argued,  an  attempt 
to  preserve  the  Soviet  stake  in  Cuba  by  putting  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
American  attack  but  much  more  probably  the  preparation  of  a  means  of 
pressure  hitherto  absent  to  force  the  United  States  to  yield  over  the  vital 
issue  of  Berlin.  And  the  apocalyptic  nature  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  own 
vision  of  war  in  the  thermonuclear  age  was  the  factor  which  cracked  his 
nerve  in  the  week  of  confrontation  while  that  of  the  Kennedy  regime  held. 

(c)  Great  Britain 

British  defence  policy  was  to  be  the  first  casualty  within  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance  of  the  new  McNamara  doctrine.  This  may  strike  some 
observers  as  unfair ;  while  it  is  true  that  ‘his  was  the  hand  that  struck  the 
fateful  blow’,  the  vulnerability  of  the  British  position  only  in  part  resulted 
from  the  actions  of  their  American  allies.  It  was  much  more  the  product  of 
three  differing  factors.  The  first  of  these  was  the  inability  of  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  British  defence  policy  over  the  previous  decade  and  a  half,  to 
resolve  the  problem  of  priorities.  The  second  was  the  failure  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  advisers  to  the  British  government  to  resolve  their  inter-  and  intra¬ 
service  rivalries.  The  third  was  the  continuing  need  to  restrict  public 
expenditure  (and  defence  expenditure  as  a  necessary  part  of  this)  in  the 
interests  of  the  stability  of  sterling.  The  last  of  these  was  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  the  three  factors  ;  but  it  was  made  the  more  so  by  the  inability 
of  the  defence  planners  to  allocate  even  such  resources  as  were  available 

1  See  the  sources  cited  in  Thomas  W.  Wolfe,  Soviet  Strategy  at  the  Crossroads,  (New  York  1964), 

p.  249,  footnotes  22  and  23.  2  Documents  1962,  No.  99  (ii). 

3  N.T.  Times,  17  July  1962.  4  See  Chapter  I,  Section  (g)  above. 
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on  an  agreed  system  of  priorities.  The  end  product  of  this  was  a  British 
defence  policy  unable  to  answer  to  the  new  demands  of  the  McNamara 
doctrine,  even  if  it  were  willing  to  do  so,  yet  dependent  to  an  increasing 
extent,  indeed  to  an  extent  which  ran  quite  contrary  to  the  ethos  both  of 
British  foreign  policy  and  of  that  defence  policy  itself,  upon  the  support  of 
the  United  States. 

The  roots  of  the  British  dilemma  go  back  at  least  to  the  immediate 
post-war  years.  In  the  case  of  the  inter-service  rivalries  which  so  com¬ 
plicated  attempts  to  solve  them,  they  extend  back  at  least  another  two 
and  a  half  decades  to  the  foundation  of  a  separate  air  force  in  1918  and  to 
its  immediate  evolution  of  a  doctrine  of  strategic  deterrence  through  air 
power  which  it  was  not  to  have  the  technological  ability  to  realize  until  the 
mid- 1950s.1  The  acceptance  of  this  doctrine  became  inseparably  bound 
up  with  the  R. A. F.’s  justification  for  its  existence  as  a  separate  force  rather 
than  as  an  air  component  of  army  and  naval  forces.  It  was  fortified  by  a 
belief  in  the  war-winning  role  of  its  strategic  bombing  offensive  in  the 
second  world  war  which  was  triumphantly  to  survive  the  post-war 
revelations  of  its  comparatively  limited  effect  on  German  war  industry. 
And  in  the  post-war  discussions  of  British  defence  policy  it  was  to  draw 
great  benefit  from  the  fact  that  alone  among  the  services  it  would  remain 
the  standard  bearer  of  Britain’s  claims  to  great  power  status;  since  nuclear 
weapons  could  in  the  first  instance  only  be  delivered  by  air,  and  could 
only  be  of  advantage  in  the  context  of  crisis  between  the  great  powers.2 

It  was  thus  a  matter  of  course  that  the  advice  given  by  the  air  force 
advisers  to  successive  British  governments  should  have  reinforced  their 
own  inclinations,  as  a  matter  of  maintaining  Britain’s  position  as  a  great 
power,  to  concentrate  Britain’s  post-war  defence  efforts  on  the  production 
of  a  British  strategic  deterrent  and  the  air  power  to  deliver  it.  These 
inclinations  were  reinforced  by  the  role  British  scientists  had  played  in 
developing  the  atomic  bombs  that  were  used  on  Japanese  cities  in  August 
1945,  and  the  resentment  of  the  British  government  and  opposition  aroused 
by  the  repudiation  by  the  post-war  American  government  of  the  Churchill- 
Roosevelt  agreements  of  1942-3  on  nuclear  partnership.3  It  became  an 
article  of  faith  in  British  political  thinking  on  the  subject  that  the  possession 
of  nuclear  weapons  by  Britain  was  essential  both  to  the  maintenance  of 
Britain’s  position  in  the  world  and  of  a  proper  relationship  with  the  United 

1  See  Sir  Charles  Webster  and  Noble  Frankland,  The  Strategic  Bombing  Offensive  against  Germany 
1 939 1 45-  (London,  1961) ;  George  Quester,  Deterrence  before  Hiroshima  (Cambridge  Mass.  1966). 

2  Perhaps  the  most  significant  post-war  development  was  the  tacit  and  universal  acceptance 
of  the  rule  that  nuclear  weapons  were  only  to  be  used  as  a  deterrrent  against  other  nuclear 
powers.  They  were  to  prove  of  singularly  little  advantage  in  deterring  non-nuclear  powers  in 
confrontation  with  those  who  possessed  nuclear  weapons. 

3  See  the  two  articles  by  Arthur  Goldberg  ‘The  atomic  origins  of  the  British  deterrent’,  ‘The 
military  origins  of  the  British  deterrent’,  in  40,  International  Affairs,  Nos.  3  and  4  (July,  October 
1964),  pp.  409-29,  600-18. 
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States,  especially  if  there  seemed  likely  to  be  an  American  retreat  into 
isolationism. 

It  is,  however,  significant  in  this  context  that  it  was  the  failure  of  the 
Americans  to  share  their  nuclear  secrets  with  Britain  which  led  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  development  of  a  separate  British  nuclear  weapons 
programme.  It  is  also  significant  that  the  efforts  of  successive  British 
governments  should  have  been  directed  to  reopening  the  channels  of  com¬ 
munication  between  Britain  and  America  on  matters  of  nuclear  technology. 
It  is  significant  too  that,  as  early  as  1949,  the  then  opposition  spokesman 
on  air  defence,  Mr.  Harold  Macmillan,  was  advocating  the  purchase  of 
bombers  from  the  United  States  to  fill  the  gaps  in  Britain’s  production  of 
modern  weapons. 

The  British  programme  was,  however,  slow  and  costly  in  its  develop¬ 
ment.  The  first  British  atomic  ‘device’  was  not  tested  until  1952  ;  the  first 
hydrogen  bomb  was  not  tested  until  1957.  The  first  British  long-range  jet 
bombers  did  not  begin  to  enter  service  until  1955,  and  they  did  not  form  a 
really  significant  part  of  the  R.A.F.  bomber  force  until  1961-2.  By  this 
date  the  technological  arms  race  had  already  moved  one  stage  further, 
from  the  manned  bomber  to  the  long-range  ballistic  missile  as  the  main 
delivery  vehicle  for  the  nuclear  explosives  on  which  the  deterrent  was  to 
depend. 

The  British  had  begun  a  missile  development  programme  also  in  the 
late  1 940s.  But  it  had  not  been  pushed  ahead  with  any  force,  and  it  was 
not  until  1955  that  any  real  urgency  was  imparted  to  it.  It  then  covered 
the  air-to-ground  missile  which  was  to  become  known  as  Blue  Streak ,  and 
a  range  of  ground-to-air  missiles  to  be  used  essentially  for  anti-aircraft 
purposes.  A  British  ground-to-ground  nuclear  missile  of  short  range 
intended  for  tactical  battlefield  use,  Blue  Water,  was  also  embarked  on  in 
the  late  1950s. 

During  all  this  period  the  British  had  maintained  a  conscript  army 
stationed  partly  in  Europe  as  part  of  Britain’s  commitment  to  N.A.T.O. 
and  partly  in  the  various  British  overseas  stations,  especially  in  the  Middle 
East,  in  Malaysia  and  in  the  Far  East.  British  troops  were  in  fact  engaged 
in  a  wide  variety  of  anti-guerrilla  activities  in  Palestine,  in  Malaya,  in 
Kenya,  in  Cyprus,  and  in  Aden.  There  had  in  addition  been  a  divisional 
commitment  to  Korea  between  1950  and  1954.  They  had  been  forced  to 
operate  largely  with  the  arms  and  weapons  of  the  second  world  war. 
The  navy  had  fared  rather  better,  but  had  been  unable  to  resolve  its  own 
internal  differences  between  the  advocates  of  the  aircraft  carrier,  the 
escort  vessel  and  the  submarine  as  the  arm  of  the  future.  Little  or  no 
attention  had  been  paid  to  amphibious  warfare. 

The  Suez  crisis  of  1956  had  therefore  caught  the  conventional  armed 
forces  of  Britain  in  a  particularly  weak  position.  Short  of  landing  craft, 
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lacking  in  long-range  transport  aircraft,  slow  to  mobilize  and  slower  to 
act,  the  British  army  and  navy  emerged  from  the  experience  in  a  state  of 
barely  subdued  fury  with  a  political  leadership  which  had,  they  felt, 
starved  them  of  funds  in  favour  of  forces  which  remained  unusable  when 
they  were  needed.  British  military  thinkers  began  to  preach  the  doctrine 
of  mobility,  and  to  advocate  the  formation  of  amphibious,  if  not  tri¬ 
phibious,  forces,  able  to  be  concentrated  with  speed  wherever  they  might 
be  needed,  as  ‘fire  brigades’  are  summoned  to  the  scene  of  a  fire.  They 
were  supported  by  the  aircraft  carrier  faction  in  the  navy. 

Their  efforts  ran  at  first  into  a  political  leadership  whose  thinking  was 
moving  in  a  diametrically  opposite  direction.  Since  1953  Mr.  Churchill 
had  been  attracted  by  the  idea  of  defence  savings  to  be  won  from  concen¬ 
tration  on  a  strategy  of  deterrence  rather  than  one  of  responding  in  kind 
to  a  large  variety  of  forms  of  aggression  and  subversion.  The  announce¬ 
ment  in  1955  that  Britain  was  to  develop  her  own  hydrogen  bomb  was 
seen  as  part  of  this  line  of  thought  which  achieved  its  final  embodiment 
in  the  Defence  White  Paper  of  1957  which  was  in  the  process  of  drafting 
already  during  the  Suez  expedition. 

The  1957  Defence  White  Paper,1  designed  to  govern  the  development 
of  British  defence  policy  until  1962,  put  the  main  weight  of  British  defence 
policy  firmly  on  the  maintenance  of  an  independent  British  deterrent. 
This  was  to  be  based  on  the  development  of  British  thermonuclear 
weapons  to  be  carried  first  by  the  British  V-bombers  and  then  by  British 
missiles.  Some  British  troops  were  to  be  removed  from  N.A.T.O.  and 
conscription  was  to  be  abolished.  The  size  of  the  armed  forces  was  to  be 
reduced  to  375,000  over  five  years  of  which  165,000  were  to  be  in  the 
army.  In  March  1957  agreement  was  reached  with  the  United  States 
during  Mr.  Macmillan’s  talks  with  President  Eisenhower  in  Bermuda,2  by 
which  a  number  of  Thor  I.R.B.M.s  were  to  be  stationed  in  Britain  under 
joint  Anglo-American  control.  This  was  followed  in  October  1957  by  the 
signature  in  Washington  of  the  Anglo-American  Declaration  of  Common 
Purpose,  by  which  the  American  government  agreed  to  supply  Britain 
with  the  results  of  her  own  nuclear  research.  In  July  1958  an  implement¬ 
ing  agreement  of  co-operation  on  the  uses  of  atomic  energy  for  mutual 
defence  purposes  was  signed.  Following  this  the  development  of  a  British 
I.R.B.M.,  Blue  Streak,  modelled  on  early  versions  of  the  American  Atlas 
rocket,  was  announced.  It  was  to  be  liquid-fuelled,  its  range  was  2,500 
miles,  it  took  seven  to  fifteen  minutes  to  prepare  to  fire,  and  it  was  to  be 
housed  in  underground  sites. 

The  new  British  defence  policy,  the  British  analogue  of  Eisenhower’s 
New  Look,  and  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  i960  policy,3  marked  the  beginning  of  a 

1  Cmd.  124  (1957)-  Defence.  An  Outline  of  Future  Policy. 

2  See  Survey,  1956-58,  pp.  209-10.  3  See  Section  ( b )  above. 
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phase  that  all  nuclear  powers  seem  to  have  to  go  through  in  their  intellec¬ 
tual  development,  one  when  reliance  on  a  deterrent  seems  to  remove  the 
necessity  of  any  further  developments  in  strategic  thought.  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States  this  euphoria  was  upset  by  the  experience  of  the  Kennedy 
regime  in  February  1961,  when  they  discovered  that  there  was  no  alter¬ 
native  to  the  use  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  in  the  crisis  which  emerged 
over  Laos.  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  real  awakening  came  with 
the  discovery  of  Soviet  powerlessness  during  the  Cuban  crisis.  Britain  was 
unique  in  having  experienced  her  lesson  before  the  overt  formulation  of 
reliance  on  deterrence  alone  was  finally  completed. 

The  evolution  of  the  strategic  debate  in  Britain  after  the  1957  White 
Paper  was  complicated  by  three  factors  which  were  absent  in  the  Soviet 
and  American  cases.  The  first  was  the  outstandingly  political  character 
of  the  British  deterrent  which  was  intended  much  more  to  persuade  an 
ally  than  to  dissuade  an  adversary.  The  second  was  the  intensity  of  the 
political  debate  which  raged  in  the  country  and  in  the  Labour  opposition 
between  1957  and  1961,  with  the  organisation  of  the  Campaign  for  Nuclear 
Disarmament.  The  third  was  the  rapid  obsolescence  of  the  British  deter¬ 
rent,  in  the  face  of  the  development  first  of  the  Soviet  I.C.B.M.  and 
secondly  of  Soviet  anti-aircraft  missiles,  the  effectiveness  of  which  were 
startlingly  demonstrated  with  the  shooting  down  of  the  American  U-2 
plane  over  Russia  in  May  i960. 

In  i960  in  fact  both  America  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  on  the  threshold 
of  an  era  of  abundance  in  nuclear  weapons  of  a  kind  which  made  the 
British  deterrent  seem  increasingly  devoid  of  the  power  to  deter.  Yet  the 
need  to  maintain  it  was  beginning  to  seem  of  overwhelming  political 
importance,  as  the  Conservative  government  was  driven  more  and  more 
to  emphasize  the  need  to  retain  it  as  a  means  of  maintaining  Britain’s 
position  ‘at  the  top  table’.  The  result  was  to  drive  Mr.  Macmillan, 
prime  minister  since  1957,  to  turn  again  to  the  United  States. 

In  February  i960  an  agreement  was  signed  permitting  the  establishment 
of  an  early  warning  system  against  Soviet  missiles  in  Britain.  The  station, 
at  Fylingdale  in  Yorkshire,  would  give  American  planners  some  fifteen 
minutes  warning  of  a  Soviet  missile  strike  ;  for  Britain  the  equivalent 
period  would  be  four  minutes.  The  agreement  made  British  safety  against 
nuclear  weapons  the  more  obviously  dependent  on  the  United  States  : 
contrariwise  it  made  the  United  States  the  more  concerned  with  the  de¬ 
fence  and  security  of  Britain.  It  was,  therefore,  an  odd  preliminary  to  the 
next  agreement  concluded  after  Mr.  Macmillan’s  meeting  with  Eisen¬ 
hower  on  26  March  i960,  by  which  the  American  government  agreed 
to  develop  a  long-range  stand-off  airborne  nuclear  missile,  christened 
Skybolt,  for  their  own  air  force  and  to  supply  it  at  production  cost  only 
to  Britain.  Blue  Streak  was  officially  abandoned  in  April  i960  though  it 
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was  later  to  be  developed  as  a  research  tool.  The  V-bombers  were  thus 
to  be  armed  with  a  nuclear  missile,  firstly  the  short  range  Blue  Streak ,  then 
Skybolt,  and  their  life  and  usefulness  extended.  Thus  was  the  British 
independent  deterrent  extended  in  life  for  another  decade  or  so. 

The  oddness  of  the  arrangement  was  if  anything  intensified  by  the 
further  Anglo-American  agreement  reached  in  late  October  i960  afford- 
ing  U.S.  Polaris  submarines  base  facilities  at  Holy  Loch  on  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland.  The  extension  of  the  British  deterrent  was  accompanied 
by  increasing  anxiety  in  British  defence  circles  as  to  the  obsolescence  of  the 
conventional  weapons  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  armed  forces.  So  far 
as  the  amphibious  ‘fire-brigade’  forces  were  concerned,  the  chiefs  of  staff 
had  been  agitating  since  1957  for  a  revision  of  British  conventional  forces 
such  as  to  increase  the  air  and  sea  lift  capacity  at  their  disposal.  The 
action  undertaken  made  by  British  forces  during  the  1958  Middle  Eastern 
crisis,  in  which  British  forces  had  not  only  intervened  in  Jordan  but  had 
made  supporting  moves  from  Libya  in  the  west  to  the  Aden  and  Gulf 
areas  in  the  east,  had  already  provided  the  first  exercise  in  the  new  practice 
of  mobility.  The  intervention  of  a  Special  Air  Service  squadron  in  Oman 
in  1959  during  its  transfer  from  Malaya  to  Britain  provided  a  second 
exercise  in  this  strategic  mobility.  The  largest  exercise  in  the  form  of 
strategic  mobility  was  to  come  in  June  1961  with  the  British  intervention 
in  support  of  the  Emirate  of  Kuwait,1  in  which  a  mixed  force  of  infantry, 
marine  commandos,  parachutists,  supported  both  by  R.A.F.  and  Royal 
Navy  air  units  including  two  Fleet  carriers,  were  assembled  in  a  matter 
of  days  to  support  the  Kuwaiti  forces  against  Iraqi  claims  on  their  in¬ 
dependence.  The  exercise  revealed  certain  doubts  about  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  forces  flown  directly  from  the  strategic  reserve  to  Britain  in  the 
near  tropical  climate  of  the  Gulf.  But  it  was,  in  general,  regarded  as  an 
unqualified  success  by  the  defence  chiefs  responsible  for  urging  on  their 
political  leadership  the  need  for  an  increase  in  British  strategic  mobility. 

The  major  weakness  in  British  defence  policy  still  remained  the  military 
weakness  of  the  British  army  in  Europe.  The  growth  in  the  United  States 
of  military  dissatisfaction  with  President  Eisenhower’s  New  Look  defence 
policy  had  been  paralleled  by  similar  dissatisfaction  in  Britain.  This  had 
been  voiced  as  early  as  1959  in  public  in  a  public  lecture  given  to  the 
Royal  United  Services  Institute  on  4  November  by  Major-General  Sir 
John  Cowley,  immediately  prior  to  his  appointment  as  Master-General  of 
the  Ordinance  in  which  he  posed  the  classic  dilemma  of  the  nuclear 
deterrent2  and  advocated  the  strengthening  of  British  and  N.A.T.O. 
conventional  forces  in  Europe.  It  was  revealed  in  earnest  in  the  autumn 


1  See  Survey,  1961,  Chapter  XI,  passim. 

2  ‘Unless  we  bring  the  nuclear  deterrent  into  play  we  are  bound  to  be  beaten,  and  if  we  do 
bring  it  into  play  we  are  bound  to  commit  suicide.’ 
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of  1961  when  an  exercise  staged  by  the  British  Army  of  the  Rhine  showed 
that  it  was  quite  incapable  of  defending  itself  even  at  the  beginning  of  a 
non-nuclear  attack  by  Soviet  ground  forces  in  Europe  without  the  imme¬ 
diate  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  The  weakness  displayed  by  the 
British  ground  forces  in  Europe  in  conventional  armaments  was  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  revelation  of  British  financial  weakness  that  same  summer. 
At  the  height  of  the  Berlin  crisis,  with  President  Kennedy  undertaking  a 
major  reinforcement  of  American  ground  forces  in  Europe,  the  British 
government  were  forced  to  approach  N.A.T.O.  for  financial  assistance 
even  to  maintain  their  existing  force  levels.1  Such  attempts  as  were  made 
to  reinforce  British  troops  in  Germany  at  that  period  revealed  also  that 
there  was  a  grave  shortage  of  the  technical  and  administrative  troops 
necessary  to  put  the  British  Army  of  the  Rhine  on  to  a  war  footing.  The 
various  pressures  exerted  by  American  official  visitors  to  Britain  during 
this  period  were  therefore  met  with  a  flat,  even  if  decently  disguised, 
non  possumus. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  new  McNamara  emphasis  on  nuclear 
centralization  and  the  expansion  of  N.A.T.O.’s  conventional  forces  was 
far  from  welcome  in  London,  even  before  his  speech  at  Ann  Arbor  brought 
the  disagreement  out  into  the  open.  From  the  British  point  of  view  the 
distinction  between  counter-city  and  counter-force  strategy  was  largely 
academic  given  the  size  of  Soviet  warheads  and  the  limited  territory  of  the 
British  Isles.  His  strictures  on  small  national  nuclear  forces  were  bitterly 
resented  and  few  could  be  found  to  believe  his  subsequent  denial  that  they 
were  not  intended  to  cover  the  British  deterrent. 

The  worst  difficulties  occurred,  however,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
apply  his  doctrines  to  B.A.O.R.  The  autumn  exercises  held  in  October 
1962  in  which  B.A.O.R.  was  required  to  show  its  ability  to  resist  a  Soviet 
invasion  of  western  Germany  with  conventional  weapons  only  revealed  it 
to  be  desperately  short  of  modern  equipment.  Its  artillery  still  consisted 
basically  of  25-pounders  of  1940-5  vintage  which  would  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  outranged  by  Soviet  field  artillery.  Its  units  in  many  cases  were 
well  below  strength.  Its  infantry  lacked  up-to-date  armoured  troop 
carriers,  and  its  defences  against  ground  attack  aircraft  were  of  the  same 
vintage  as  its  field  artillery.  In  general  the  modernity  and  scale  of  its 
equipment  when  compared  with  those  of  its  obvious  adversary  recalled 
nothing  so  much  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  comments  on  his  troops  at  the 
opening  of  the  Waterloo  campaign. 

The  dilemmas  which  faced  British  policy  at  this  stage  had  been  set 
out  in  some  detail  in  the  1962  Defence  White  Paper.2  Britain  was 

1  See  Survey,  ig6i,  pp.  89-90. 

2  Crnd.  1639  (1962)  Statement  on  Defence.  The  Next  Five  Tears,  for  extracts,  see  Documents,  1962, 

No.  101. 
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simultaneously  a  contributing  member  to  three  alliances  spread  across  the 
globe,  and  had  in  addition  responsibilities  of  importance  outside  the  scope 
of  these  alliances.  The  availability  of  fixed  installations  and  bases  overseas 
was  being  steadily  reduced  as  British  possessions  overseas  attained  inde¬ 
pendence.  At  the  same  time  defence  expenditure  had  to  be  contained. 
The  solution  found  was  to  make  British  forces  in  Europe  divisible  between 
Germany  and  a  strategic  reserve  at  home,  the  size  of  the  two  divisions  to 
be  made  dependent  on  ways  of  solving  the  balance  of  payments  problem. 
The  Mediterranean,  save  for  an  air  force  committed  to  C.E.N.T.O.  and 
stationed  in  Cyprus,  and  a  small  land  force  in  Libya,  was  to  be  largely 
abandoned  to  Britain’s  allies.  The  Middle  East  was  to  be  covered  by  the 
permanent  stationing  of  land  forces  in  Aden  and  the  Gulf  backed  by  an 
amphibious  task  force  and  reinforcements  to  be  flown  from  the  strategic  re¬ 
serve  in  Britain.  British  forces  in  the  Far  East,  it  was  anticipated,  would 
cease  to  be  concerned  with  internal  security  in  Malaysia,  but  would  have 
a  continuing  role,  mainly  sea-borne,  based  on  Singapore  Tor  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  peace’.  A  joint  service  staff  was  set  up  to  co-ordinate  and  advise 
on  the  new  concept  of  joint  service  operations  and  the  ‘joint  Service  Task 
Forces’  which  would  comprise  the  bulk  of  British  forces  outside  Europe. 
New  carriers  were  to  be  designed  to  support  these  task  forces  in  the  future 
and  a  ‘range  of  aircraft  common’  to  both  navy  and  air  force  were  also 
projected  to  operate  in  support  of  them.  The  main  emphasis  in  research 
and  development  work  was  to  be  placed  on  the  development  of  new 
tactical  aircraft  capable  of  vertical  take-off. 

The  Defence  White  Paper  thus  offered  the  British  equivalent  to  the 
McNamara  doctrine  ;  though  inevitably  its  design  for  British  responsi¬ 
bilities  laid  much  more  emphasis  on  its  role  east  of  Suez  than  Mr. 
McNamara’s  fixation  on  N.A.T.O.  at  this  time  allowed.  It  marked  a 
move  away  from  the  concepts  expressed  in  the  1957  White  Paper,  even 
though  it  contained  the  usual  obligatory  passages  asserting  the  importance 
of  the  British  nuclear  deterrent.  For  the  moment  the  political  role  of  the 
British  deterrent,  that  of  persuading  Britain’s  ally  (rather  than  dissuading 
the  enemy)  seemed  to  be  working.  It  did,  however,  depend  very  heavily 
on  the  continuation  of  the  Skybolt  project  by  the  Americans. 

This  dependence  was  to  be  further  outlined  when  the  summer  of  1962 
brought  renewed  financial  crisis,  coupled  with  the  wholesale  Cabinet 
changes  introduced  in  July  by  Mr.  Macmillan.  A  long  standing  element 
in  increasing  British  dependence  on  American  military  weaponry  was  the 
inability  of  the  British  to  recover  the  development  and  production  costs  of 
their  own  weapons  by  sales  to  N.A.T.O.  or  Commonwealth  countries 
as  a  result  of  the  sales  drive  of  American  armament  firms  backed  by 
the  American  government  with  similar  weapons  to  offer.  Indeed,  rela¬ 
tions  between  Mr.  Watkinson,  minister  of  defence  since  1959,  and  Mr. 
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McNamara  had  deteriorated  badly  on  this  particular  issue.  Mr. 
McNamara’s  insistence  on  a  unified  command  and  control  structure 
had  come  to  appear  to  Mr.  Watkinson  and  other  elements  in  his  party 
as  an  attempt  to  assert  American  industrial  dominance  in  the  field  of  arms 
and  aircraft  production  under  the  bare  disguise  of  a  new  strategic  doctrine. 

His  successor,  Mr.  Thorneycroft,  had  resigned  as  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  in  1958  because  of  increases  in  governmental  expenditure. 
His  main  job,  it  appeared,  was  to  try  to  repair  relations  with  Mr. 
McNamara,  to  evolve  a  strategy  within  British  means  that  would  win 
the  latter’s  approval,  and  to  attempt  to  limit  defence  expenditures  in  the 
future  to  the  current  figure  of  7  per  cent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
His  solution  of  the  first  difficulties  belongs  largely  to  a  discussion  of  Anglo- 
American  relations.  His  solution  of  the  latter  problem  was  to  eliminate 
the  Army’s  tactical  nuclear  weapon,  Blue  Water,  then  still  under  develop¬ 
ment,  in  favour  of  purchases  from  the  United  States  of  their  Sergeant 
missile,  as  and  when  it  came  to  replace  their  existing  weapon  Corporal. 
The  role  of  ground  support  of  the  army  with  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
was  in  the  meantime  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Royal  Air  Force. 

This  crisis  itself  would  be  of  minor  importance  but  for  three  considera¬ 
tions.  It  led  British  thoughts  inevitably  to  the  notion  of  a  N.A.T.O. 
nuclear  deterrent,  that  is  a  force  controlled  by  the  N.A.T.O.  military 
command  independent  of  American  veto.  It  threw  into  doubt  almost  at 
its  inception  the  development  of  the  amphibious  forces  east  of  Suez  set  out 
in  the  White  Paper  only  six  months  previously.  And  it  foreshadowed  the 
very  much  greater  crisis  about  to  break  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  the 
American  cancellation  of  the  Skybolt  development  programme. 

(d)  France 

In  the  year  1962,  if  the  ‘independent’  British  deterrent  was  only  ques¬ 
tionably  independent,  it  at  least  existed.  The  French  nuclear  deterrent 
was  unquestionably  ‘independent’,  in  the  sense  that  President  de  Gaulle 
and  the  French  nation  owed  nothing  to  any  other  power  for  its  creation 
and  admitted  no  other  voice  than  their  own  in  its  control.  But  in  the 
crucial  year  of  1962,  it  did  not  yet  exist.  Although  a  French  nuclear 
‘device’  was  tested  in  1959,  the  first  prototype  of  an  atomic  (i.e.  plutonium) 
bomb  was  not  exploded  until  May  1962.  The  first  French  hydrogen  bomb 
lay  a  further  six  years  in  the  future.  The  delivery  vehicles  for  these  bombs, 
the  supersonic  Mirage  IV  bombers,  could  not  begin  to  enter  service  for  two 
years  or  more,  at  a  time  when  Soviet  anti-aircraft  missiles  were  likely  to 
have  rendered  them  totally  useless.  The  second  stage  of  the  French 
deterrent,  the  development  of  land-  and  submarine-based  nuclear  missiles, 
was  placed  at  least  another  five  years  into  the  future,  if  not  later. 

The  origins  of  the  French  deterrent,  as  of  the  British,  go  back  into  the 
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immediate  post-war  years  and  greatly  antedate  the  development  of  a 
strategic  doctrine  to  justify  its  possession.  The  motives  underlying  its 
early  developments,  which  were  shrouded  in  much  the  same  secrecy  as 
were  early  developments  in  Britain,  sprang  directly  from  the  assumption 
that  the  status  of  France  as  a  great  power  demanded  the  possession  by 
France  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  evolution  of  a  strategy  to  justify  this 
followed  much  later  under  President  de  Gaulle.  The  vital  decisions 
however,  including  the  arrangements  for  the  first  atomic  test,  that  of  i960, 
had  been  taken  before  he  came  to  power  by  those  politicians  of  the  Fourth 
Republic  whom  he  most  despised. 

The  crucial  decisions  were  taken  in  the  years  1950,  1955,  1956  and  1957. 
In  1950  the  French  Commissariat  a  V  finer gie  Atomique,  the  C.E.A.,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1945,  decided  to  embark  on  a  programme  of  fissile  material 
production  rather  than  relying  on  the  importation  of  fissile  materials. 
They  settled  for  the  moment  on  the  production  of  plutonium  rather  than 
uranium-235.  The  first  five-year  plan,  launched  in  1952,  provided  for 
two  atomic  piles ;  (it  was  revised  in  1955  to  allow  for  a  third).  In  1955  a 
protocol  was  signed  providing  for  the  financing  of  the  atomic  energy  pro¬ 
gramme  from  the  French  defence  budget.  In  November  1956  a  second 
protocol  signed  by  the  then  minister  of  national  defence,  M.  Bourges- 
Manoury,  and  the  secretary  of  state  responsible  for  atomic  energy,  M. 
Guille,  prepared  the  way  for  the  second  five-year  plan,  to  be  launched  in 
1957,  which  provided  for  the  first  atomic  explosion  and  for  the  drawing  up 
of  blueprints  for  a  plant  to  produce  uranium-235,  essential  as  a  trigger  for 
a  hydrogen  bomb. 

The  programme  was  carried  out  en  pleine  clandestinite,  a  leading  role 
being  played  in  it  by  former  supporters  of  President  de  Gaulle  who  had 
not  followed  him  in  his  withdrawal  from  the  political  life  of  the  Fourth 
Republic  and  by  professional  administrators  such  as  M.  Guillaumat, 
government  administrator  of  the  G.E.A.  for  seven  years,  who  was  to 
become  first  minister  for  the  armed  forces  and  then  minister  for  atomic 
energy  under  President  de  Gaulle  after  his  return  to  power  in  1958.  The 
military  backing  for  the  programme  in  these  vital  years  of  secrecy  was 
usually  justified  on  the  grounds  that  without  this  support  the  civilian 
industrial  part  of  the  programme  could  never  have  been  maintained.  But 
it  is  clear  that  the  vital  decisions  were  taken  throughout  in  a  spirit  of 
national  self-dependence  which  owed  its  inception  to  President  de  Gaulle’s 
example  and  was  to  be  taken  up  by  him  again  on  his  access  to  power. 

The  evolution  of  a  strategic  theory  covering  the  use  of  atomic  weapons 
by  France  was  a  much  longer  business.  The  lead  in  military  thought  in 
France  has  always  been  taken  by  the  French  army.  And  from  1952-58 
the  dominant  schools  in  French  military  thinking  were  obsessed  by  the 
fighting  in  Indo-China  and  Algeria,  taken  up  utterly  with  their  studies  of 
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revolution  and  counter-revolutionary  war.  The  first  military  theorists  to 
concern  themselves  with  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  saw  them  essentially 
as  a  tactical  means  of  countering  the  immense  Soviet  numerical  superiority 
on  the  battlefield.  It  was  noted  that  in  the  French  military  manoeuvres 
of  1962  the  main  criticism  levelled  at  the  French  generals  taking  part  in 
this  was  that  they  used  nuclear  weapons  simply  as  if  they  were  an  enhanced 
kind  of  artillery  and  failed  completely  to  take  into  consideration  the  new 
dimensions  introduced  into  warfare  by  their  existence. 

The  main  factor  which  was  to  lead  to  the  Gaullist  justification  of  the 
French  nuclear  deterrent  emerged  in  1954  also  with  the  failure  of  the 
Americans  to  intervene  with  nuclear  weapons  to  rescue  the  French  forces 
at  Dien-Bien-Phu  from  defeat.  It  too  however  was  inhibited  by  the 
absorption  of  the  French  army  in  Algeria,  since  the  Algerian  campaign 
was  seen  by  the  French  military  in  the  main  as  a  Soviet  attempt  to  out¬ 
flank  N.A.T.O.  French  anxieties  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  powers  regarded 
France  merely  as  a  source  for  conventional  cannon-fodder,  and  that  they 
might  retreat  into  an  off-shore  strategy  were  temporarily  allayed,  but 
only  temporarily. 

They  were  reinforced  by  a  third  current  of  thought,  also  in  evidence 
after  the  legitimization  of  West  German  rearmament  by  the  Paris  and 
London  agreements  of  1954,  the  determination  to  maintain  French  super¬ 
iority  over  Western  Germany.  Up  to  the  rejection  of  President  de  Gaulle’s 
1958  proposals  for  a  three-power  directorate  of  N.A.T.O.,  the  hope  per¬ 
sisted  that  there  would  be  a  change  in  the  American  position  which  would 
aid  the  French  nuclear  programme.  The  British  example  was  one  from 
which  the  French  drew  a  great  deal  of  encouragement.  But  they  also  paid 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  proponents  of 
an  independent  British  deterrent  in  the  internal  political  debate  in  Britain. 

This  line  of  thought  inevitably  influenced  French  thinking  once  the 
rapprochement  between  France  and  Germany  began  in  1955-6.  The 
idea  of  a  Franco-German  partnership,  in  which  France  would  be  the 
leading  partner  because  she  was  the  only  continental  nuclear  power,  was 
also  current  before  President  de  Gaulle’s  return  to  power,  though  it  was 
to  play  a  much  larger  part  thereafter.  In  the  Fourth  Republic  this  was  a 
minority  view.  The  French  nuclear  programme,  like  that  of  Britain,  was 
essentially  designed  to  provide  France  with  a  means  of  making  her  voice 
heard  within  the  alliance.  It  was  to  be  an  instrument  of  persuasion. 
Under  President  de  Gaulle  it  was  to  assume  a  very  different  light,  that  of 
an  independent  deterrent,  an  instrument  of  dissuasion,  which  would  enable 
France  to  pursue  a  policy  of  independence  within,  or  indeed  outside,  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance,  as  France’s  vital  national  interests  might  dictate. 

The  explosion  of  the  first  device  in  1959  was  followed  by  preparations 
for  the  third  five-year  plan  to  begin  in  1962.  This,  unlike  the  two  previous 
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plans,  was  to  also  cover  the  reorganisation  of  the  conventional  French 
armed  forces ;  though  it  was  not  until  1962  that  the  ending  of  the  fighting 
in  Algeria  permitted  the  regrouping  that  de  Gaulle  had  in  mind.  The 
structure  of  the  French  armed  forces  he  envisaged  divided  them  into  three 
groups.1  First  was  to  be  the  strategic  nuclear  force,  th t  force  defrappe,  the 
major  instrument  of  government  policy,  free  from  any  external  direction 
yet  capable  of  employment  within  the  framework  of  the  alliance,  and  able 
to  act  at  any  moment  and  in  any  place.  Second  were  to  be  the  so-called 
forces  of  intervention  :  the  army  divided  between  the  French  contribution 
to  the  N.A.T.O.  shield  and  the  national  reserves,  uncommitted  to  N.A.T.O. 
and  under  French  national  command  ;  a  navy  organised  mainly  as  an 
amphibious  strike  force  centred  around  two  aircraft  carriers ;  and  a 
tactical  air  force  with  a  sizeable  air  transport  component  to  enable  ground 
forces  to  intervene  outside  the  European  theatre  if  French  interests  made 
this  seem  desirable.  Third  were  the  forces  of  interior  defence,  static  army 
units,  naval  coastal  defence  units,  and  fighters  and  anti-aircraft  missiles 
for  the  defence  of  French  air  space.  Future  plans  envisaged  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  three  nuclear-engined  submarines  carrying  sixteen  thermonuclear 
ballistic  missiles  each  to  be  launched  from  1969  onwards ;  on  this  it  was 
admitted  the  navy  would  have  to  concentrate  the  bulk  of  its  available 
funds. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  the  pressure  of  French  public  opinion,  or  at 
least  of  those  sections  who  were  not  reconciled  to  President  de  Gaulle’s 
concept  of  France’s  role  in  Europe,  and  the  criticism  of  the  French  nuclear 
effort  mounted  from  the  United  States  forced  the  French  government  to  a 
series  of  detailed  statements  in  justification  of  the  strategic  policy  pursued 
by  the  Gaullist  authorities.  This  justification  was  based,  very  much  ex  post 
facto ,  on  the  development  of  the  idea  of  a  flexible  response  to  aggression  in 
the  United  States.  Although  the  vital  decisions  in  French  nuclear  policy 
had  all  been  taken  before  President  Kennedy  even  came  to  power,  let 
alone  before  the  development  of  the  second  stage  of  the  McNamara 
defence  doctrine,  the  public  defence  of  the  new  French  policy  was  nearly 
all  related  to  the  Athens  and  Ann  Arbor  speeches  of  the  American 
secretary  of  defence. 

The  occasion  for  this  debate  was  provided  by  the  need  to  go  to  the 
Assembly  to  ask  for  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  about  N.Fr. 
250,000,000  for  the  uranium  separation  plant  at  Pierrelatte,  on  which 
construction  had  been  begun  in  March  1961,  and  without  which  French 
thermonuclear  weapons  could  not  be  developed.  The  Gaullist  council 
of  ministers  decided  on  27  June  1962  to  make  the  request  for  this 

1  See  the  article  by  the  French  minister  of  defence,  Pierre  Messmer,  L’ArmSe  de  demain,  in 
Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  15  February  1962,  and  his  statement  of  21  September  1962,  Times,  22 
September  1962. 
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supplemental  appropriation  the  occasion  for  a  showdown  with  the 
political  opponents  of  the  regime.  Total  estimated  costs  for  the  Pierrelatte 
plant  had  risen  to  N.Fr.  4,500,000,000,  six  times  the  original  estimate. 
The  Socialists  and  the  three  other  main  opposition  groups,  the  M.R.P., 
the  Peasants  and  the  Independents,  retaliated  by  introducing  a  vote  of 
censure,  and  the  debate  in  fact  took  place  on  16  July  1962. 

Speaking  in  the  debate1  M.  Pompidou  justified  the  Pierrelatte  establish¬ 
ment  as  ‘la  realisation  unique  permettant  a  cette  Europe  de  se  prouver  a 
elle-meme  qu’elle  n’est  pas  un  simple  satellite  de  la  technique  anglo- 
saxonne’,  ‘seule  usine  de  separation  isotopique  de  l’Europe  des  Six  et 
meme  de  l’Europe  continentale  non  sovietique’,  made  necessary  by  the 
British  refusal  in  1954  to  meet  France  in  her  request  to  be  supplied  with 
such  a  plant.  As  for  the  French  deterrent  itself,  he  justified  it  by  saying 

Le  but  est,  dans  l’hypothese  d’un  conflit,  de  gagner,  dans  la  mesure  oil  une 
telle  expression  garde  un  sens  en  cas  de  conflit  nucleaire.  Mais  dans  le  cas  de 
la  France  et  s’agissant  de  l’arme  atomique,  le  but  initial  est  cependant  plus 
modeste  :  il  s’agit  d’essayer  de  dissuader.  Pour  cela,  il  faut  mettre  sur  pied  une 
force  d’un  niveau  tel  que  son  emploi  eventuel  provoquerait  chez  l’adversaire 
des  destructions  suffisantes  pour  constituer  pour  lui  un  handicap  serieux  et,  par 
consequent,  le  faire  reflechir. 

M.  Pompidou  dismissed  proposals  for  a  N.A.T.O.  nuclear  force  as  incap¬ 
able  of  realization  except  on  terms  which  would  retain  it  permanently 
under  American  control.  The  vital  point  was  that  at  all  costs  France  had 
to  avoid  the  considerable  risk 

que  represente  pour  la  France,  et  j’ajoute,  pour  l’Europe,  le  fait  de  s’en  remettre 
entierement  pour  sa  defense  a  une  force  etrangere,  meme  amie,  meme  alliee. 

M.  Pompidou  on  the  whole  was  diplomatic  in  his  reference  to  France’s 
nuclear  allies.  M.  Messmer  was  less  so.  Interviewed  by  U.S.  Mews  and 
World  Report2  in  September  he  specifically  linked  French  policy  with  the 
McNamara  doctrine. 

When  the  U.S.  began  searching  for  a  more  flexible  strategy  and  one  more 
adaptable  to  different  kinds  of  threat,  it  isn’t  surprising  that  certain  Europeans 
started  asking  themselves  questions.  And  some  of  them  reached  a  conclusion 
that  this  change  made  it  necessary,  for  those  countries  with  the  capacity,  to 
create  their  own  nuclear  force. 

A  possibly  more  rewarding  clue  to  the  French  conception  of  the  alliance 
policy  opened  to  them  by  the  possession  of  their  own  nuclear  deterrent 
can  be  found  in  M.  Pompidou’s  already  cited  reference  to  ‘l’Europe  des 
Six’  and  in  another  passage  in  his  speech. 

1  For  extracts  from  M.  Pompidou’s  speech,  see  Documents,  1962,  No.  102. 

2  Reprinted  in  4,  Survival,  No.  6  (November-December  1962),  pp.  277-81. 
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We  serve,  he  said,  not  only 

1  alliance  atlantique,  mais  aussi  nos  partenaires  europeens  dont  le  destin  est 
intimement  lie  au  notre,  comme  la  preuve  en  a  ete  recemment  fournie  par  le 
voyage  en  France  du  Chancelier  Adenauer,  signe  tangible  que  la  reconciliation 
franco-allemande,  oeuvre  de  dix-sept  annees  d’effort  conti nu,  est  aujourd’hui 
admise  non  seulement  par  les  politiques,  mais  par  l’opinion  publique,  et 
egalement  demonstration  eclatante  que  cette  entente  constitue  bien  une  base 
solide  et  durable  necessaire  a  la  construction  d’une  Europe  unie. 

M.  Pompidou’s  argument  admitted  certain  inconsistencies  with  those  of 
his  colleagues.  If  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  French  deterrent  was  the 
conviction  that,  in  President  de  Gaulle’s  words,1  the  development  of 
Soviet  long-range  strategic  missiles  capable  of  putting  America  itself  in 
peril  meant  that  ‘no  one  in  the  world  .  .  .  could  say  where,  when,  how  and 
in  what  measure  American  nuclear  weapons  would  be  used  to  defend 
Europe’ ;  if  General  Pierre  Gallois,2  the  leading  unofficial  spokesman  at 
this  time  for  French  strategic  views,  could  refer  openly  to  American  state¬ 
ments  indicating  that  the  American  nuclear  forces  would  not  be  used  for 
any  purpose  other  than  to  ensure  American  ‘national  survival’  and  Europe 
became  simply  a  territory  for  the  defence  of  which  American  strategists 
wished  to  be  able  to  command  other  than  simply  thermonuclear  options  ; 
then  what  advantage  could  France’s  ‘partenaires  europeens’  derive  from 
the  much  weaker  French  nuclear  forces  if  they  could  no  longer  rely  on 
those  of  America? 

The  inconsistencies  in  the  argument  underlined  the  fact  that  the  French 
nuclear  deterrent,  like  that  of  the  British,  was  essentially  designed  to  fur¬ 
ther  a  political  policy  rather  than  establish  a  viable  position  of  defence. 
President  de  Gaulle  in  fact  virtually  made  this  point  in  his  press  conference 
of  January  1963.  ‘American  nuclear  arms  remain  the  essential  guarantee 
of  world  peace,’  he  said.  France’s  possession  of  a  nuclear  deterrent,  he 
said,  however  enabled  her  to  keep  ‘within  the  measure  of  her  means’,  the 
‘free  disposition’  of  herself  which  he  described  as  the  ‘imperative  require¬ 
ment  for  a  great  people’.  It  enabled  France,  in  other  words,  to  pursue  her 
own  alliance  policy  beneath  the  American  nuclear  shield,  since  it  offered 
her  protection  in  the  event  of  that  shield  being  wholly  or  partly  withdrawn, 
or  of  French  interests  necessitating  her  stepping  partially  outside  its 
shelter. 

By  one  final  paradox,  which  American  strategic  writers,  planners  and 
commentators,  obsessed  with  their  studies  of  strategic  effectiveness,  con¬ 
sistently  misunderstood,  the  French  possession  of  their  own  deterrent,  even 
where  this  was  not  yet  off  the  drawing-board,  gave  the  French  diplomatic 
strength  beyond  anything  the  Americans  could  shake.  The  one  course  of 

1  In  his  press  conference  of  11  January  1963,  Documents  ig6s,  No.  128 
2  General  Pierre  Gallois,  ‘The  raison  d’etre  of  French  Defence  Policy’,  op.  cit. 
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action  which  would  have  exposed  the  basic  weakness  of  the  French 
position  and  the  purely  intellectual  nature  of  its  ‘dissuasive’  effect,  that  is 
the  withdrawal  of  the  American  nuclear  shield,  was  not  open  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  pursue,  since  it  would  have  completely  justified  the  doubts  in  the 
permanence  of  the  American  nuclear  shield  on  which  the  French  deterrent 
policy  was  publicly  founded. 

Intellectually  the  justification  of  the  French  deterrent  was  that  it 
imposed  on  a  would-be  aggressor  an  element  of  risk  unacceptable  to  him. 
President  de  Gaulle  put  it  succinctly  in  his  press  conference  of  January 

1963- 

The  French  atomic  force,  from  the  beginning  of  its  organization,  will  have 
the  dark  and  terrible  capacity  to  destroy  in  a  moment  millions  and  millions  of 
lives.  This  fact  cannot  fail,  in  some  little  measure,  to  influence  the  intentions  of 
a  future  aggressor. 

It  was  a  version  of  a  ‘risk  theory’.  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  proponent  of  the 
classic  ‘Risikogedanke’,  justified  the  construction  of  the  German  High  Seas 
Fleet  in  the  decades  before  the  First  World  War,  as  a  way  of  making 
Germany  attractive  as  an  ally  (Biindnisfahig) .  President  de  Gaulle’s 
version  was  intended  more  to  make  France  attractive  as  the  dominant 
party  in  an  alliance.  This  policy  made  it  virtually  essential  that  no  other 
members  of  the  group  should  possess  nuclear  forces,  and  that  no  commit¬ 
ment  should  be  made  which  would  reduce  the  apparent  independence  of 
France’s  own  nuclear  forces.  The  consequences  were  to  be  made  clear  in 
France’s  policy  in  N.A.T.O.,  in  her  attitude  to  the  American  ‘Grand 
Design’,  in  her  attitude  to  the  British  application  to  enter  the  Common 
Market  and  finally  in  her  attitude  to  the  reassertion  of  British  nuclear 
dependence  on  the  United  States  embodied  in  the  Nassau  agreement. 
French  nuclear  policy  was  intended  to  dissuade  rather  than  persuade  as 
was  the  British.  But  the  target  in  France’s  case,  as  in  that  of  Britain,  was 
still  her  allies  more  than  her  enemies. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  ‘GRAND  DESIGN’ 

(a)  The  Origins  and  Nature  of  the  ‘ Grand  Design ’ 

I N  an  earlier  volume  of  this  series,  mention  was  made  of  the  preoccupation 
of  the  ‘new  Frontiersmen’  of  the  Kennedy  regime  with  historical  precedent 
and  their  unhappy  penchant  for  full-scale  publicity.1  Much  of  this  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  need  they  felt  to  bring  about  a  change  in  America’s 
attitudes  to  the  problems  facing  them,  to  counteract  the  apathy,  stagna¬ 
tion  and  withdrawal  they  felt  to  be  characteristic  of  the  eight  years  of 
President  Eisenhower’s  regime  in  the  United  States.  But  much  too  came 
from  the  sheer  sense  of  exaltation  at  being  in  the  centre  of  power  and 
information  which  had  seduced  so  many  of  them  from  academic  life  into 
politics.  In  general  it  served  them  well.  But  in  the  case  of  the  policy 
evolved  to  deal  with  European  problems  it  was  to  saddle  them  with  a 
grandiose  title  for  an  ill  and  hastily  conceived  scheme,  unhappily  com¬ 
pounded  in  equal  parts  of  anxiety,  ambition  and  inability  to  abandon  an 
excessively  and  exclusively  Americano-centric  viewpoint. 

The ‘Grand  Design’,  as  such,  was  the  titleof  a  book  produced  in  February 
1962  by  the  veteran  reporter,  Joseph  Kraft,2  on  clear  inspiration  from 
the  White  House,  and  in  equally  clear  emulation  of  an  earlier  American 
political  classic  of  contemporary  reportage,  Joseph  Jones’  account  of  the 
origins  of  the  Marshall  Plan.3  The  book  dealt  with  the  origins  and 
inspiration  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  which  President  Kennedy  was  to 
recommend  to  Congress  in  a  message  of  25  January  1962.4  But  the  term, 
which  had  been  evolved  in  the  internal  debate  within  the  Kennedy  admini¬ 
stration  which  had  preceded  the  drafting  of  that  message,5  came  to  cover 
the  whole  of  American  political  strategy  towards  Europe.  The  most  far 
reaching  definition  of  this  strategy  was  provided  by  President  Kennedy’s 
personal  adviser  on  economic  affairs,  Walt  Rostow,  in  March  1962. 6 

The  fundamental  forces  facing  the  United  States,  he  said,  were  :  the 
revolution  in  technology,  which  had  given  rise  to  an  uncontrolled  com¬ 
petitive  arms  race  and  an  imbalance  of  the  offensive  against  the  defensive 
in  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons ;  the  revolution  of  modernization  in  the 
developing  countries,  including  the  modernization  going  forward  in  those 

1  Survey ,  1961,  pp.  7-8.  2  Joseph  Kraft,  The  Grand  Design  (New  York  1962). 

3  Joseph  M.  Jones,  Fifteen  Weeks  (New  York  1948).  4  Documents,  1962,  No.  104. 

3  See  the  speech  of  George  C.  McGhee,  under-secretary  for  political  affairs,  of  31  January 
1962,  ‘The  President’s  Trade  Programme;  Key  to  the  Grand  Design’,  xlvi,  D.S.B.,  No.  1182, 
19  February  1962. 

6  Walt  C.  Rostow,  ‘American  Strategy  on  the  World  Scene’,  xlvi,  D.S.B.,  No.  1190, 
16  April  1962. 
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developing  countries  which  were  under  Soviet  control ;  the  revival  of 
economic  momentum  and  political  strength  in  western  Europe  and  Japan; 
the  revolution  in  science  and  technology,  notably  in  international  com¬ 
munications  ;  and  the  political  revolution,  marked  simultaneously  by  the 
proliferation  of  ardent  new  nations  and  an  intensified  interdependence 
which  required  the  individual  nation-state  to  co-operate  increasingly  with 
others  in  order  to  provide  for  its  security  and  economic  welfare.  These 
forces 

decree  a  world  setting  where  power  and  influence  are  being  progressively 
diffused  within  as  well  as  without  the  Communist  bloc,  where  strong  inhibitions 
exist  against  an  all-out  use  of  military  force,  where  the  inter-action  of  societies 
and  sovereign  nations  becomes  progressively  more  intimate.  .  .  . 

American  strategy  therefore  had  to  operate  in  five  different  dimensions. 
Firstly  it  had  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  association  among  the  more 
industrialized  nations  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  free  world,  Western 
Europe,  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Japan,  in  strategic  matters 
through  N.A.T.O.,  in  trade,  in  economic  growth,  in  their  aid  to  the 
developing  countries.  Secondly,  it  had  to  support  those  nations  undergoing 
modernization  and  industrialization  in  maintaining  their  integrity  and 
independence.  There  must  be  long-term  aid  programmes,  a  ‘decade  of 
development’.  Thirdly  the  north-south  tie  must  be  built  through  such 
devices  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  Development  Assistance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  O.E.C.D.,  the  consortium  arrangements  of  the  World  Bank,  and 
aid  for  African  nations.  Fourthly,  a  ‘stable  military  environment’  must 
be  created.  Direct  aggression  must  be  made  unprofitable  and  unattractive. 
Particular  areas  of  vulnerability  must  be  closed  off  by  the  development  of 
a  ‘whole  spectrum  of  military  strength’.  Fifthly,  in  relations  with  the 
nations  of  the  Communist  world,  a  waiting  policy  must  be  adopted.  A 
search  must  be  made  for  ‘limited  areas  of  overlapping  interest’.  Nation¬ 
alism  and  feelings  of  national  independence  within  the  Communist  bloc 
should  be  encouraged,  limited  economic  assistance  should  be  offered, 
‘human  contacts’  kept  open. 

Thus  far  the  vision  behind  the  ‘Grand  Design’.  Its  growth  was  more 
haphazard  and  confused,  and  the  vision  lagged  behind  the  reality.  The 
various  moves  and  policies  that  went  into  the  ‘Grand  Design’  can  be 
traced  in  varying  degrees  back  to  President  Kennedy’s  inaugural.1  But 
they  really  began  to  come  together  around  October  1961  ;  their  point  of 
departure  lay  in  the  main  area  of  American  weakness,  the  persistence  of  a 
negative  balance  of  payments.  In  October  1961  prognosis  seemed  to  show 
that  the  United  States  deficit  on  external  account  for  1961  would  be 
something  of  the  order  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  thousand  million  dollars,  a 
considerable  drop  on  the  previous  year’s  figures  but  still  a  continuing  sign 

1  Documents  ig6i,  pp.  1-3. 
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of  weakness.  This  prognosis  came  as  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
Kennedy  administration  as  the  first  part  of  1961  had  seemed  to  show  a 
considerable  excess  of  exports  over  imports  as  a  result  of  a  combination 
of  boom  in  western  Europe  and  inactivity  if  not  recession  on  the  American 
market.  The  demand  made  on  unused  American  industrial  capacity  by 
the  boom  in  western  Europe  had,  however,  by  the  middle  of  1961  pro¬ 
duced  its  own  remedy  in  stimulating  economic  activity  in  America,  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  consequent  increase  in  demand  for  imports,  a  rise  of  internal 
prices  and  the  attainment  of  equilibrium  in  the  export-import  balance. 
The  deficit  continued.  The  states  of  the  European  Economic  Community 
continued  to  pile  up  surpluses  on  their  balance  of  payments.  The  advisers 
of  the  Kennedy  regime  were  convinced  that  the  main  explanation  for  this 
was  the  continuing  deficit  the  United  States  showed  on  its  capital  export 
account,  a  deficit  they  explained  largely,  if  not  entirely,  by  references  to 
the  major  American  effort  in  overseas  defence  expenditure  and  in  aid  to 
the  developing  countries. 

Conservatively  minded  bankers  and  financiers,  especially  in  Europe, 
argued  that  such  a  situation  called  for  a  decrease  in  this  defence  and  aid 
expenditure  until  the  balance  of  payments  was  brought  once  again  into 
equilibrium.  But  this  ran  flatly  contrary  to  the  proclaimed  aims  of 
President  Kennedy’s  foreign  policy.  Indeed  his  aims  seemed  to  call  rather 
for  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in  such  expenditures.  The  Kennedy 
administration  preferred  to  regard  the  deficit  as  the  result  of  a  refusal  by 
America’s  European  allies  to  carry  their  fair  share  of  the  burdens  assumed 
by  the  United  States.  A  reinvestment  of  surpluses  in  balance  of  payments, 
raising  their  imports,  raising  their  internal  levels  of  consumption  and 
increasing  their  overseas  aid  programmes  would  solve  the  American 
balance  of  payments  overnight.  It  was,  in  the  American  view,  almost 
immoral  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  who  sheltered  behind  the  American 
nuclear  umbrella  and  the  American  economic  strength  on  which  this 
rested,  not  to  take  over  some  of  the  burden  under  which  the  American 
economy  laboured. 

The  conservatism  of  Europe’s  bankers  and  ministers  of  finance  struck 
the  Kennedy  regime  as  very  much  on  a  par  with  the  same  conservative 
forces  which  opposed  them  in  Congress.  They  were  however  much  more 
worrying  when  the  stagnation  of  the  American  economy  was  compared 
with  the  dynamism  of  the  economies  of  the  members  of  the  European 
Economic  Community,  and  the  imminence,  or  so  it  seemed  in  Washington, 
of  a  combination  of  Britain  and  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association  with  the  nations  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community.  The  possibility  opened  of  a  market  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  pursuing  a  common  external  tariff  policy.  Already 
American  trade  with  Europe  accounted  for  20  per  cent  of  America’s 
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total  overseas  trade,  and,  far  worse,  was  luring  American  firms  to  set  up 
large-scale  subsidiaries  within  Europe  where  production  would  inevitably 
diminish  American  exports  and  increase  the  deflationary  forces  in  the 
American  economy. 

Three  developments  seemed  particularly  worrying.  The  first  was  signs 
that  the  E.E.C.  might  turn  itself  into  a  ‘rich  man’s  club’  concerned  only 
with  internal  trade,  pursuing  a  thoroughly  conservative  policy  both  in 
overseas  aid  to  developing  countries,  and  in  opposing  the  general  expan¬ 
sion  of  world  trade  by  a  liberal  credit  policy  through  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  The  second  was  that  growing  protectionism  in  the 
United  States  might  drive  the  E.E.C.  onto  the  defensive  in  a  tariff  war; 
whereas  existing  legislation,  dating  from  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1934, 
left  the  president  altogether  too  few  powers  to  negotiate  on  tariff  matters 
with  so  powerful  an  entity.  The  third,  and  most  worrying  sign,  was  the 
co-operation  between  France  and  western  Germany  to  obstruct  American 
attempts  to  keep  negotiations  in  progress  with  the  Soviet  bloc  over  Berlin. 

First  and  most  important  however  seemed  to  be  the  need  to  strengthen 
the  President’s  hands  in  negotiating  with  E.E.C.  Three  schools  of  thought 
developed  within  the  administration  on  how  best  to  tackle  the  problem. 
The  first  of  them  was  led  by  Mr.  George  Ball  of  the  state  department,  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  movement  towards  European  unity  who  had,  for 
fifteen  years,  acted  as  the  representative  in  Washington  of  the  successive 
pressure  groups  organised  by  M.  Jean  Monnet.  He  was  ably  supported 
by  Mr.  Robert  Schaetzel,  also  of  the  state  department,  and  Professor 
Robert  Bowie,  chief  of  the  policy  planning  council  and  a  well-known 
writer  on  strategic  matters. 

Ball  was  well  aware  of  the  larger  political  issues  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  and  the  challenge  represented  by  the  increasing  closeness  be¬ 
tween  the  French  president  and  the  West  German  chancellor.  But  his 
role  as  adviser  on  American  trade  and  balance  of  payments  problems 
during  Kennedy’s  campaign  made  him  equally  aware  of  the  importance, 
both  for  America  and  the  third  world,  that  a  liberal  trade  policy  should  be 
pursued  by  the  now  merging  members  of  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity.  His  proposal  was  basically  that  the  United  States  administration 
should  negotiate  large-scale  reciprocal  tariff  concessions  with  the  E.E.C. 
To  do  this  however  the  powers  of  the  president  would  have  to  be  drastic¬ 
ally  increased.  In  1961  they  were  still  governed  by  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreement  Act  of  1934  which  had  been  extended  eleven  times,  since  its 
original  inception  in  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal.  This  act  was  due  to 
expire  in  June  1962.  Ball  proposed  that  a  new  Trade  Act  should  secure 
from  Congress  the  powers  sufficient  to  make  possible  negotiation  on  across- 
the-board  tariff  reductions  and  to  provide  help  for  American  industries 
which  would  be  threatened  by  the  consequent  increased  competitiveness 
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of  foreign  goods.  He  had  before  him  the  example  of  the  powerlessness  of 
the  American  delegation  to  the  G.A.T.T.  negotiations  in  Geneva  in 
August  1961  forced  to  negotiate  on  a  product  by  product  basis  in  the  face 
of  an  offer  from  the  E.E.G.  countries  to  cut  their  tariffs  by  20  per  cent 
across  the  board.  Ball  was,  however,  well  aware  of  the  dangers  of  trying  to 
rush  over  fences  in  negotiations  with  E.E.C.  He  proposed  therefore  that 
the  1934  Act  be  allowed  to  expire  and  only  be  replaced  by  new  legislation 
after  the  negotiations  on  the  entry  of  Britain  and  the  other  E.F.T.A. 
members  to  the  Common  Market  had  been  completed. 

The  second  group  acted  outside  the  administration  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,  though  in  close  liason  with  it.  They  were  led  by  Mr.  Christian 
Herter,  the  outgoing  secretary  of  state  in  the  last  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Will  Clayton,  who  had  played  a  considerable  part  in  1947- 
1948  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  Both  were  dedicated 
Atlanticists,  and  had  begun  in  1961  to  look  forward  to  an  extension  of  the 
various  relationships  between  the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance 
until  they  approximated  in  some  loose  form  or  other  to  an  ‘Atlantic 
Community’  rather  than  a  purely  European  one.  Their  influence  was  the 
more  important  in  view  of  the  failure  of  President  Kennedy’s  own  task 
force  on  N.A.T.O.,  under  the  former  secretary  of  state,  Dean  Acheson, 
to  progress  very  far  in  its  deliberations,  and  their  influence  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  discussions  between  members  of  the  White  House  staff  and  the 
state  department  in  mid-October  1961.  In  November  Mr.  Clayton  and 
Mr.  Herter  submitted  a  joint  report  to  Congress  on  the  need  for  a  partner¬ 
ship  between  the  United  States  and  the  Common  Market.  Only  in  this 
way  could  the  United  States  protect  its  export  markets  and  the  needs  of 
the  developing  countries  be  met.  Co-operation  between  these  two  great 
political  concentrations  of  economic  and  industrial  power  would  enable 
the  rationalization  of  production  and  could  alone  make  possible  the  vast 
expansion  of  production  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  developing 
countries.  The  alternative  would  be  damaging  trade  warfare,  or  at  best 
permanent  friction,  between  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

The  third  group  was  headed  by  Mr.  Howard  Peterson  of  the  Committee 
of  Economic  Development,  a  member  of  the  White  House  staff.  This 
group  were  mainly  concerned  by  the  increasing  protectionism  of  Congress 
and  the  obstacles  to  be  met  in  securing  legislative  agreement  to  any  new 
proposals.  Peterson  favoured  immediate  action  to  secure  a  further  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  1 934  Act  as  the  only  way  of  heading  off  this  new  protectionist 
movement  without  a  major  clash.  Their  arguments  weighed  very  strongly 
with  the  president.  And  some  time  in  November  he  appears  to  have 
decided  to  take  Peterson’s  advice  on  trading,  while  adopting  the  more 
fundamentalist  proposals  of  Mr.  George  Ball.  He  decided  however  that 
it  was  essential  to  present  the  new  legislation  as  a  bold  new  move  towards 
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closer  international  co-operation  rather  than  as  a  defensive  refurbishing 
of  America’s  arsenal  of  weapons  for  trade  warfare.  From  the  Herter- 
Clayton  group  therefore  he  borrowed  the  notion  of  crystallizing  the  idea 
of  Atlantic  partnership  in  the  field  of  economic  co-operation,  since  the 
other  two  fields  in  which  action  might  be  taken  seemed  to  be  blocked,  the 
field  of  financial  co-operation  by  the  conservatism  of  the  European  finan¬ 
cial  community,  the  field  of  nuclear  co-operation  by  American  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  negotiations  for  nuclear  arms  control. 

The  decision  turned  out  to  be  singularly  unfortunate  in  its  assumptions 
and  consequences.  It  was,  to  begin  with,  based  on  the  presupposition 
that  Britain  and  the  other  E.F.T.A.  powers  had  entered  the  Common 
Market,  and  that  that  organisation  had  transformed  itself  into  a  political 
community.  Up  to  this  date  President  Kennedy’s  attitude  to  the  question 
of  British  entry  into  the  Common  Market  had  been  cool  and  uninvolved. 
He  believed  it  to  be  the  best,  if  not,  indeed,  the  only  solution  to  Britain’s 
difficulties,  and  he  had  concerned  himself  to  make  it  seem  clear  to  the 
British  government  that  there  were  no  other  real  alternatives  for  them  to 
follow.  But  the  result  of  his  decision  to  make  the  Trade  Expansion  pro¬ 
posals  advocated  by  Mr.  Ball  one  of  the  major  legislative  proposals  of  the 
1962  session  was  that  his  own  prestige  and  that  of  his  administration  now 
made  it  essential  that  Britain  should  succeed  in  her  application  to  enter 
the  Common  Market,1  since  without  this  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  he 
envisaged  would  prove  largely  irrelevant. 

His  decision  was  based  on  a  second,  if  anything  more  unfortunately 
conceived,  trio  of  presuppositions.  The  first  was  that  the  hypothetically 
enlarged  E.E.C.  would  in  fact  transform  itself  in  a  short  time  into  a 
political  community.  The  second  was  that  having  done  this,  it  would  be 
content  to  leave  the  responsibility  for  its  ultimate  defence  to  the  nuclear 
deterrent  power  of  the  United  States,  although  its  members  already 
possessed  one  small  deterrent,  that  of  Britain,  and  France  was  developing 
her  own  nuclear  forces.  The  third,  and  potentially  the  most  disastrous, 
was  to  misunderstand  the  aims  of  President  de  Gaulle  and  to  dismiss  his 
capability  of  realizing  them. 

The  Kennedy  regime  was  in  fact  caught  in  a  muddle  between  its  desire 
for  a  united  Europe  which  would  shoulder  some  of  the  burdens  of  world 
power  under  which  the  United  States  had  laboured  so  long,  its  fears  that 
the  growth  of  such  a  Europe  might  be  followed  by  the  lapse  of  either 
Europe  or  the  United  States  into  isolationism  andjV  rrC en  foutisme  of  a  kind 
from  which  only  the  Soviets  would  benefit,  and  its  belief  that  a  partnership 
could  be  forged  in  which  the  new  super-European  political  entity  could  be 
persuaded  and  would  be  content  to  be  the  junior,  non-nuclear  partner. 

1  ‘If  Britain  joined  the  Market,  London  could  offset  the  eccentricities  of  policy  in  Paris  and 
Bonn’;  Schlesinger,  p.  270. 
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This  last  error  arose  from  the  preoccupation  of  the  American  and 
military  strategic  advisers  with  the  military  rather  than  the  political  uses 
of  their  armed  forces  in  being.  In  the  light  of  their  beliefs  about  the  nature 
of  conflict  in  a  nuclear  age,  they  believed  that  a  United  Europe  would  still 
have  no  very  imminent  prospect  of  being  able  to  defend  itself  with  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  considered  nuclear  powers  could  do 
so  without  committing  mutual  suicide.  Deterrence  could  not  be  divorced 
from  the  ability  to  fight  if  the  deterrent  failed  in  its  purpose.  They 
believed  that  the  thinking  behind  the  British  deterrent-that-was,  as  that 
behind  the  French  deterrent-to-be,  was  illogical  and  faulty.  And  thinking 
this  they  failed  to  see  that  the  illogicality  of  a  policy  in  intellectual  terms 
does  not  reduce  the  political  effectiveness  of  that  policy.  They  were 
moreover  convinced  that  Britain  was  being  forced  steadily  to  abandon  its 
deterrent  by  reason  of  its  expense  and  that  similar  considerations  of 
expense  would  abort  the  French  programme  to  create  a  deterrent  before  it 
reached  completion.  Their  major  worry  in  fact  came  not  from  either  of 
these  two  countries  but  from  West  German  pressure  for  a  N.A.T.O. 
nuclear  force  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  N.A.T.O.  powers  collectively. 

This  pressure  had  been  made  public  in  Herr  Strauss’  Georgetown  speech 
in  November  19611  and  in  the  declaration  of  policy  of  the  West  German 
government  of  29  November.2  Herr  Strauss  had  urged  the  idea  again  at 
the  N.A.T.O.  Council  meeting  in  December  1961. 3  General  Norstad  and 
Herr  Stikker,  the  new  secretary-general  of  N.A.T.O.,  were  to  continue 
to  urge  the  idea  early  in  1962  upon  Washington.  Resistance  to  any  dis¬ 
semination  of  nuclear  weapons  or  know-how  became  almost  a  psycho¬ 
logical  defence  mechanism  among  the  Kennedy  administration  just  as 
the  hopes  of  a  test  ban  treaty  and  of  steps  towards  a  genuine  agreement 
with  the  Soviets  on  some  elements  of  arms  control  made  it  essential. 

Voices  were  to  be  heard  in  the  background  calling  attention  to  some  of 
their  difficulties.  But  the  main  weight  of  the  administration  in  the  early 
part  of  1962  was  found  to  be  flung  into  the  launching  of  the  ‘Grand 
Design’,  as  a  carapace  to  envelop  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  (the  name 
itself  was  a  symbol  of  the  optimism  and  sense  of  uplift  it  was  intended  to 
generate  among  the  audience).  The  first  step  was  taken  in  President 
Kennedy’s  message  of  1 1  January  to  Congress  on  the  State  of  the  Union.4 
It  was  a  message  brimming  over  with  brightness  and  optimism,  especially 
in  its  references  to  the  ‘Atlantic  Community’  so-called,  growing  ‘like  a 
coral  reef  from  the  accumulating  activity  of  us  all’,  in  its  flat  statement 
that  ‘speculative  fever  against  the  dollar  is  ending- — and  confidence  in  the 
dollar  has  been  restored’,  and  in  its  call  for  ‘a  new  law- — a  wholly  new 
approach — a  bold  new  instrument  of  American  trade  policy’  to  forge 

1  Documents,  1961,  pp.  139-46.  2  Documents,  1961,  pp.  146-51. 

3  Survey,  1961,  pp.  97-98,  103-4.  4  Documents,  1962,  No.  103. 
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‘across  the  Atlantic  a  trading  partnership  with  vast  resources  for  freedom’, 
a  ‘new  trading  community  in  which  all  free  nations  may  gain  from  the 
productive  energy  of  free  competitive  effort’. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Bill  foreshadowed  in  the  message  to  Congress  was 
itself  sent  to  Congress  with  a  special  message  on  25  January  1962. 1  It 
followed  the  successful  negotiations  of  a  tariff  agreement  with  the  Common 
Market  countries  on  a  gradual  reduction  over  four  years  of  20  per  cent  in 
the  tariff  levels  on  a  large  number  of  industrial  products.2  The  draft 
submitted  to  Congress,  as  explained  in  the  message,  would  provide  the 
president  with  general  authority  to  reduce  existing  tariffs  by  50  per  cent 
in  reciprocal  negotiations  over  broad  categories  of  products.  For  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  E.E.C.  the  President  was  to  be  granted  special  authority, 
‘dominant  supplier  authority’,  to  reduce  or  eliminate  tariffs  completely 
where  the  United  States  and  the  E.E.C.  between  them  accounted  for  80 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  world  trade  in  the  product  bearing  duty.  This 
provision  covered  two  thousand  million  dollars  worth  of  American  exports 
to  ‘present  and  prospective  Common  Market  members’  and  about  fourteen 
hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  American  imports  from  those  countries. 
The  most-favoured-nation  clause  was  to  be  preserved.  Thirdly  the  Bill 
provided  for  special  authority  to  eliminate  tariffs  on  tropical  agricultural 
and  products  from  ‘friendly’  developing  countries.  Fourthly,  the  Bill 
provided  for  Federal  aid  under  the  title  of ‘Trade  Adjustment  Assistance’ 
to  firms  and  farmers  damaged  by  increasing  foreign  competition.  The 
message  finished  with  the  claim  that  the  Bill  would 

make  possible  a  fundamental,  far  reaching  and  unique  change  in  our  relations 
with  the  other  industrialised  nations — particularly  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Atlantic  Community.  As  NATO  was  unprecedented  in  military  history, 
this  measure  is  unprecedented  in  economic  history.  .  .  .  This  bill  by  enabling  us 
to  strike  a  bargain  with  the  Common  Market  will  ‘strike  a  blow’  for  freedom. 

The  dispatch  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Bill  to  Congress  was  followed  by 
a  massive  and  concerted  campaign  of  publicity  of  the  kind  favoured  by 
the  Kennedy  regime,  culminating  in  the  publication  of  Joseph  Kraft’s 
book  on  The  Grand  Design.  Congress  was  not  however  overwhelmingly 
impressed.  The  legislative  fight  took  all  of  the  next  nine  months.  The 
Bill  itself  did  not  become  law  until  October  1962.  It  was  to  be  much 
longer  before  its  powers  were  to  be  evoked  on  any  scale  by  an  American 
President.  For  in  the  meantime  the  presuppositions  on  which  the  policy  was 
based  were  steadily  becoming  more  apparent  and  more  recognizably  false. 

(b)  The  development  of  President  de  Gaulle’s  plans  for  Europe 

While  the  Kennedy  regime,  impressed  by  the  drive  for  European  poli¬ 
tical  union,  was  steadily  evolving  the  plans  by  which  that  union  should  be 

1  Documents,  ig6s,  No.  104.  2  Public  Papers,  ig6z,  pp.  22-23. 
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subsumed  into  the  existing  pattern  of  American  foreign  policy,  President 
de  Gaulle  was  gradually  bringing  it  under  his  control  and  binding  it  in 
turn  to  serve  his  own  view  of  Europe.  During  i960  he  had  taken  care  on 
various  occasions  to  urge  the  beginning  of  regular  consultations  of  the 
heads  of  government  of  the  six  members  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  to  be  served  by  a  secretariat  and  standing  commissions  to 
co-ordinate  policy  in  the  field  of  defence,  foreign  policy,  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  culture.1  On  10-1 1  February  1961  a  meeting  of  heads  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  foreign  ministers  of  the  Six  in  Paris  had  agreed  to  set  up  a 
committee  of  their  representatives  to  produce  concrete  proposals  for  their 
next  meeting.2  This  Committee,  meeting  in  Paris  on  24  March  1961  in 
turn  set  up  two  sub-committees,  one  of  which  under  Professor  Carl 
Ophuls  of  Germany  was  to  be  concerned  with  problems  of  political 
co-operation  and  the  relationships  between  the  various  separate  European 
communities.  On  10  May,  the  main  committee,  meeting  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  French  representative,  Christian  Fouchet,  the  French 
ambassador  to  Denmark,  proposed3  that  heads  of  government  of  the  Six 
should  meet  every  four  months  to  discuss  the  general  political  situation, 
defence  problems  and  so  on.  At  this  stage,  the  only  objection  came  from 
the  Dutch  representative  who  objected  both  to  the  devaluation  he  felt  this 
would  cause  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Commission  of  the  E.E.C.  in  Brussels 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  N.A.T.O.,  and  to  continued  discussion  of  this 
kind  without  British  participation. 

On  15  July  1961,  meeting  in  Bonn,  the  heads  of  government  of  the  Six 
had  issued  the  so-called  Bonn  declaration.4  The  declaration  had  an¬ 
nounced  the  intention  of  the  heads  of  government  of  holding  such  meetings 
regularly  ‘to  give  shape  to  the  will  for  political  union  already  implicit  in 
the  treaties  which  set  up  the  European  Communities’ ;  and  ‘to  arrive  at 
common  positions  in  order  to  favour  the  political  union  of  Europe,  thus 
reinforcing  the  Atlantic  alliance’.  The  committee  chaired  by  M.  Fouchet 
that  had  prepared  the  agenda  for  this  meeting  was  then  charged  with 
drafting  propositions  which  would  ‘donner  aussitot  que  possible  un 
caractere  statutaire  a  l’union  de  leurs  peuples’. 

This  declaration  represented  a  determined  effort  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  to  overcome  the  anxieties  of  the  other  members  of  the  Six.  It  made 
due  genuflexion  to  the  Atlantic  Alliance  with  the  United  States  and  to  the 
European  parliament  and  the  communities.  But  it  also  made  clear  that 

1  See  the  reports  on  his  meeting  with  Chancellor  Dr.  Adenauer  on  29-30  July  i960,  Survey 
i959~6°>  PP-  1 1 7 — 1 8,  547;  Press  Conference  of  5  September  i960,  Documents  i960,  pp.  157-9; 
speech  of  M.  Debre  to  the  French  National  Assembly,  13  October  i960,  Le  Monde ,  14  October 

i960.  2  Documents ,  1961,  pp.  162-3. 

3  For  the  text  of  M.  Fouchet’s  proposals  see  Documents ,  1962,  No.  107.  See  also  European 

Parliament,  Political  Committee,  Towards  Political  Union  ;  A  Selection  of  Documents,  with  a  foreword 
by  Emilio  Battista  (Luxemburg,  January  1964).  4  Documents,  1961,  pp.  187-9. 
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the  union  envisaged  was  to  be  one  of  organised  co-operation  at  the 
governmental  level  rather  than  physical  union  at  the  supra-national  level. 

The  first  draft  designed  to  confer  the  ‘caractere  statutaire  a  l’union  de 
leurs  peuples’  was  produced  by  the  French  before  the  Fouchet  committee 
on  io  November  1961.1 2  It  was  not  designed  to  satisfy  either  the  federalists 
or  the  supra-nationalists  in  the  movement  for  European  union.  The  Union 
to  be  set  up  was  described  as  a  ‘union  des  etats’.  It  spoke  of  its  aim  to 
produce  a  common  foreign  policy,  but  only  in  those  questions  which  were 
of  common  interest  to  its  members.  It  spoke  of  the  evolution  of  a  common 
defence  policy  in  co-operation  with  other  free  nations.  It  set  up  three 
institutions,  a  council,  the  European  parliament  and  the  European 
political  commission.  The  first  was  a  name  given  to  a  regular  four- 
monthly  meeting  of  heads  of  government  and  ministers  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  parliament  would  make  recommendations  to  the  council  and  ask 
questions  orally  or  in  writing  to  it.  The  commission,  located  in  Paris,  was 
to  consist  of  officials  of  the  foreign  ministries  of  the  Six.  Its  job  was  to 
serve  the  council,  prepare  agendas,  execute  decisions  of  the  council, 
and  draw  up  the  budget,  which  was  to  consist  of  contributions  fixed  as 
percentages  of  the  whole  from  the  six  member  states.  Would-be  new 
entrants  had  first  to  be  members  of  the  separate  communities  and  could 
only  be  admitted  if  there  was  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  existing  members. 
All  council  decisions  had  to  be  unanimous. 

This  draft  was  severely  criticized  as  a  retreat  from  the  spirit  of  the  Bonn 
declaration  both  by  the  other  members  of  the  Fouchet  committee  and  by 
the  European  parliament  on  12  December  1961.1  Particular  anxiety  was 
caused  by  the  failure  to  mention  the  high  commissions  of  the  existing 
communities,  and  the  suggestion  that  the  Council  could  override  them. 
The  insistence  on  unanimity  of  vote  and  prior  membership  of  the  existing 
communities  for  would-be  new  entrants  was  regarded  with  deep  suspicion. 
The  Fouchet  committee  was  adjourned  in  November  1961  by  the  joint 
demand  of  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  foreign  ministers.  On  15  December  the 
foreign  ministers  of  the  Six,  meeting  on  the  morning  of  the  N.A.T.O. 
Council  meeting  in  Paris,  agreed  to  reconvene  the  committee  to  consider 
the  Fouchet  draft  further.  But  although  the  Dutch  position  was  now 
somewhat  weakened  by  indications  from  London  that  the  British  were  not 
prepared  to  intervene  in  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  at  this  stage, 
they  had  been  reinforced  by  the  Belgians  in  their  objection  to  the 
omission  of  any  mention  of  N.A.T.O.  and  in  the  obvious  attempt  to 
devalue  the  E.E.C.’s  high  commission  in  Brussels.  On  10  January  1962, 
M.  Spaak,  the  Belgian  foreign  minister  and  former  secretary-general  of 

1  Documents,  1962,  No.  107. 

2  See  Towards  Political  Union,  pp.  14-17  for  the  recommendations  of  the  European  parlia¬ 
ment. 
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N.A.l  .O.,  spoke  strongly  against  the  Gaullist  concept  of  Europe.1  Despite 
all  this  the  impression  persisted  in  Paris  that  the  other  members  of  the  Six 
were  ready  to  agree  to  the  erection  of  a  political  union,  ‘faute  de  mieux’. 
It  was  perhaps  the  conciliatoriness  shown  by  the  German  and  Italian 
governments  that  persuaded  President  de  Gaulle  that  the  time  was  ripe  to 
impose  his  own  version  of  such  a  union  upon  his  European  associates, 
especially  when  this  was  taken  with  the  successful  outcome  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  negotiations. 

On  18  January  1962  the  Fouchet  committee  again  met  in  Paris  to 
discuss  a  second  French  draft.2  This  draft  differed  from  the  earlier  one  in 
that  it  had  invented  a  fourth  institution  for  the  union,  a  series  of  ministerial 
committees  subordinate  to  the  Council  and  meeting  also  four  times 
annually.  Otherwise  the  provisions,  though  more  succinctly  worded  than 
in  the  draft  of  November  1961,  made  few  alterations  of  substance  to  that 
draft.  They  did,  however,  greatly  accentuate  the  confederate  nature  of 
the  union  and  the  rejection  of  any  supra-national  elements.  In  one  respect 
the  new  draft  went  further  than  its  forerunner  in  mentioning  the  evolution 
of  a  common  economic  policy,  a  move  interpreted  as  a  direct  attack  on 
the  powers  of  the  High  Commission  of  the  E.E.C.  This  view  was  reinforced 
by  the  mention  in  Article  1 6  of  a  procedure,  after  three  years,  by  which  the 
different  ‘modalities’  of  co-operation  between  the  states  were  to  be  unified, 
co-ordinated  and  ‘rationalized’.  The  Dutch  were  particularly  incensed 
and  leaked  the  whole  project  to  the  Amsterdam  journal,  Algemeen  Handels- 
blad,  on  20  January.  The  Dutch  government  was  not  prepared,  however, 
at  this  stage  to  do  more  than  protest  firmly  and  the  final  communique  of 
the  council  of  ministers  on  17  January  spoke  again  of  French  willingness 
to  promote3 

l’organisation  d’une  cooperation  d’ensemble,  absorbant  notamment  les 
domaines  particuliers  ou  leur  solidarity  commence  a  s’instituer  et  visant  a 
l’union  effective  des  Six  Etats  dans  l’ordre  de  la  politique,  de  l’economie,  de  la 
culture  et  de  la  defense. 

And  the  Fouchet  committee  meeting  on  25  January  charged  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  to  produce  alternative  texts  of  a  number  of  articles  and  to  report  on 
this  by  the  end  of  February. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Six  had  made  a  great  stride  forwards  in 
the  alignment  of  and  agreement  on  their  agricultural  policies.  The  agree¬ 
ment  marked  for  the  Six  the  move  from  the  first  to  the  second  stage 
envisaged  by  the  Treaty  of  Rome  for  the  setting  up  of  the  Common 
Market.  It  took  the  council  of  ministers  a  month  of  strenuous  negotia¬ 
tions,  during  which  they  sat  in  continuous  session  from  4-14  January  to 


1  Le  Soir,  Le  Monde,  11  January  1962.  2  Documents,  1962,  No.  108. 

3  La  Documentation  frangaise,  Articles  et  Documents,  No.  1195,  23  January  1962. 
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reach  agreement.  The  formal  decision  to  pass  to  the  second  stage  was  then 
taken  and  backdated  to  i  January  1962.  The  details  of  the  agreements  do 
not  really  concern  a  survey  such  as  this.1  Their  main  significance  was  the 
high  sense  of  achievement  they  conferred  on  the  Six  (the  West  Germans 
were  particularly  fulsome  in  the  statements  with  which  they  celebrated 
the  agreement)  and  the  very  considerable  strength  which  the  fact  of 
agreement,  and  transition  to  the  second  phase  conferred  upon  the  French. 
Transition  to  the  second  stage  made  of  the  Economic  Community  a  firmer 
and  so  much  more  stable  union  that  it  was  much  less  possible  for  the  other 
members  to  envisage  breaking  it  up.  The  manner  in  which  the  agreement 
was  reached,  following  proposals  made  by  the  Commission,  also  demon¬ 
strated  the  great  strength  of  the  position  the  Commission  had  come  to 
occupy.  To  that  extent  it  probably  confirmed  the  French  president  in  his 
determination  not  to  allow  any  such  organ  to  figure  in  his  schemes  for 
European  union. 

That  this  determination  remained  fixed  was  abundantly  clear  from  the 
President’s  radio  and  television  address  to  his  countrymen  on  5  February.2 
He  said  it  is  true  that 

la  France  enfin,  grace  au  fait  que  sont  effaces  pour  la  premiere  fois  de  l’histoire 
les  grands  griefs  entre  elle-meme  et  ses  voisins  europeens,  doit  aider  a  batir 
l’Europe  occidentale  en  une  union  organisee  d’Etats  afin  que  s’etablisse  peu  a 
peu,  de  part  et  d’autre  du  Rhin,  des  Alpes,  peut-etre  la  Manche,  l’ensemble 
politique  economique,  culturel  et  militaire  le  plus  puissant,  le  plus  prospere 
et  le  plus  influent  du  Monde. 

But  he  made  it  clear  that  this  union  was  to  be 

une  organisation  d’ensemble  pour  la  cooperation  des  Etats  sans  laquelle  il  ne 
peut  y  avoir  d’Europe  unie,  excepte  dans  des  reves,  des  parades  ou  des  fictions. 

And  he  spoke  of  integration  with  contempt 

Sans  doute  parceque  maintenant  nous  marquons  une  volonte,  editions  une  force, 
deployons  une  politique,  qui  sont  les  notres,  ce  cours  nouveau  ne  laisse-t-il  pas 
de  contrarier  le  reseau  des  conventions  anterieures  qui  nous  assignait  le  role 
de  nation  dite  ‘integree’,  autrement  dit  effacee? 

And  though  he  was  clearly  referring  here  to  N.A.T.O.,  his  rejection  was 
taken  with  foreboding  by  the  integrationists  among  the  Europeans  as 
applying  also  to  the  notion  of  a  European  union. 

The  deliberations  in  the  Fouchet  committee,  however,  had  shown  that 
on  this  he  was  opposed  to  some  extent  by  all  the  other  five  members  of  the 
European  communities,  and  that  the  forms  of  words  chosen  in  the  various 

1  They  are  admirably  summarized  in  Miriam  Gamps,  Britain  and  the  European  Community, 
1 955~ 1 963  (Princeton,  N.J.,  and  London,  1964),  pp.  390-4. 

2  Le  Monde,  7  February  1962. 
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Trench  drafts  were  not  going  to  be  adequate  to  cover  the  very  considerable 
differences  between  them.  The  progress  of  the  British  application  to  join 
the  communities  made  it  extremely  desirable  to  find  an  ally  for  France. 
Germany,  balanced  in  the  contradictory  state  of  requiring  France  to 
prevent  an  American-Soviet  agreement  at  her  expense  and  America  to 
protect  her  against  Soviet  strength,  was  the  obvious  ally.  On  15  February 
at  Baden-Baden,  President  de  Gaulle  and  Chancellor  Dr.  Adenauer  met  to 
discuss  a  common  policy.  The  German  chancellor  needed  reassurance 
against  the  pressures  coming  both  from  Moscow  and  Washington.  The 
final  communique1  spoke  of  Franco-German  agreement  to  press  ahead  as 
quickly  as  possible  with  the  projected  union  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bonn 
declaration.  But  an  inspired  political  commentary  in  Le  Monde 2  alleged 
that  the  chancellor  had  agreed  to  the  political  union  on  Gaullist  terms, 
barring  the  way  to  a  supra-national  union  and  restricting  the  communities 
to  a  technical  role. 

The  Fouchet  committee  met  again  on  20  February.  The  Germans  and 
Italians  exercised  themselves  again  to  find  a  compromise  between  the 
French  and  the  Benelux  views.  State  Secretary  Carstens  of  the  West 
German  foreign  ministry  hurried  to  Rome  immediately  after  the  Baden- 
Baden  meeting ;  he  was  closely  followed  by  an  exchange  of  messages 
between  President  de  Gaulle  and  Signor  Fanfani,  the  Italian  prime 
minister.  But  the  difficulties  between  France  and  the  Five,  and  the 
differences  between  the  various  drafts  remained.  The  Five  had  come  to 
agree  on  a  copiously  amended  version  of  the  original  French  draft  of  the 
previous  November  (though  the  Dutch  retained  a  certain  number  of 
reservations).  The  French  persisted  in  putting  forward  the  revised  Fouchet 
draft.  Only  one  consideration  weakened  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  resistance 
to  the  Fouchet  proposals,  fortified  as  it  now  was  by  their  resentment  of  the 
bilateral  Franco-German  and  Franco-Italian  contacts  which  seemed  to 
them  to  presage  a  return  to  great  power  politics  inside  the  Six.  This  was 
that  the  French  concept  of  a  confederate  Europe,  ‘Europe  des  patries’, 
was  one  which  would  be  much  easier  for  the  British  government  to  accept ; 
and  if  the  rules  of  old-style  great  power  politics  were  to  be  applied  hence¬ 
forward  to  relations  inside  the  European  communities,  it  was  the  more 
important  in  their  view  to  secure  the  entry  of  Great  Britain  as  a  counter¬ 
weight  to  the  dominance  of  France.  In  general  the  Five  were  agreed  in 
resisting  French  attempts  to  give  to  the  council  of  heads  of  governments  a 
kind  of  appellate  jurisdiction  over  all  the  important  questions  decidable  on 
by  the  institutions  of  the  existing  communities. 

The  Fouchet  committee  was  now  charged  with  the  task  of  narrowing  the 
differences  between  the  two  drafts,  a  task  which  it  undertook  at  a  further 
meeting  on  15  March.  They  succeeded  in  producing  a  combined  draft 

1  Documents,  1962,  No.  in.  2  Le  Monde,  16  February  1962. 
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with  alternate  clauses1  and  a  lengthy  commentary,  which  was  submitted 
to  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  Six,  meeting  at  Luxembourg  five  days  later. 
The  exercise  produced  a  very  clear  statement  of  French  objections  to 
creating  out  of  the  envisaged  political  community  a  union  of  European 
peoples.  They  resisted  any  mention  of  N.A.T.O. ;  they  opposed  the 
attempt  to  provide  the  new  community  with  a  secretary-general  and  a 
permanent  commission  capable  of  taking  the  initiative,  on  the  lines  of 
those  provided  for  N.A.T.O.  and  the  three  existing  communities ;  they 
fought  German  attempts  to  write  into  the  draft  express  provisions  deferring 
the  relationship  between  the  new  political  community  and  the  commis¬ 
sions  and  leading  authorities  of  the  existing  communities ;  they  insisted 
on  applying  the  rule  of  unanimity  to  all  decisions  of  the  Council  of  the 
new  community ;  they  opposed  attempts  to  provide  the  new  Community 
with  a  separate  budgeting  committee.  But  beyond  all  this  the  Belgians 
and  the  Dutch,  especially  the  latter,  were  beginning  to  believe  that  they 
should  only  sign  the  new  union  after  Britain’s  entry  into  the  three  existing 
communities  and  the  new  one  had  been  agreed  upon.  They  were  con¬ 
firmed  in  this  view  by  the  outcome  of  the  foreign  ministers’  meeting  in 
Luxembourg,  when,  in  the  face  of  German  and  Italian  conciliatoriness 
and  French  intransigence,  they  felt  forced  to  concede  to  the  French  the 
abandonment  of  their  proposal  to  provide  the  new  Community  with  an 
independent  secretary-general. 

The  foreign  ministers  remitted  their  differences  once  more  to  the  drafting 
committee,  now  put  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Italian,  Attilio  Cattani. 
But  the  differences  were  now  becoming  more  and  more  open  and  difficult 
of  resolution.  On  28  March,  in  a  speech  to  the  Belgian  chamber,2  M. 
Spaak  referred  publicly  to  the  main  points  of  disagreement.  He  did  not, 
he  said,  see  the  point  of  proceeding  further  until  the  question  of  British 
accession  had  been  settled.  There  was  a  fundamental  disagreement  on 
whether  the  union  should  be  purely  between  states  or  whether  it  should 
have  a  genuinely  supra-national  characteristic.  He  was  extremely  sceptical 
of  attempts  to  build  Europe  on  the  principle  of  unanimity.  The  new 
organisation  should  not  be  allowed  to  assume  a  competence  in  economic 
matters  which  could  imperil  the  progress  made  by  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  and  the  Common  Market.  It  had  no  point,  indeed  it  was  a 
positive  source  of  danger,  if  it  was  not  intended  to  strengthen  the  Atlantic 
organisation.  These  must,  he  said  finally,  be  a  genuinely  representative 
European  parliament  elected  on  a  European  electoral  basis. 

This  check  to  his  plans  appears  to  have  decided  the  French  president 
(possibly  against  his  better  judgement)  to  one  last  attempt  personally  to 
overcome  the  resistance  to  the  establishment  of  apolitical  community  along 
French  lines  which  would  entrench  his  power  to  prevent  any  further 
1  Documents,  1962,  No.  109.  2  Le  Soir,  29  March  1962. 
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developments  towards  an  integrated  Europe.  On  4  April  he  travelled  to 
Turin  to  meet  Signor  Fanfani.  He  found  the  Italian  premier  not  fully 
awake  to  the  challenge  the  new  union  might  present  to  the  E.E.G.  and  the 
E.G.S.G.,  as  well  as  to  N.A.T.O. ;  and,  according  to  reports  from  Turin,1 
made  considerable  concessions  on  both  points.  Immediately  afterwards 
Signor  Fanfani  travelled  to  Dr.  Adenauer’s  villa  at  Gaddenabia,  from 
which  Italian  vantage  point  the  ageing  German  chancellor  was  now 
transacting  an  increasing  amount  of  the  business  of  West  Germany. 

On  1 7  April  the  outcome  of  these  contacts  was  presented  to  a  final 
meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  Six  in  Paris.  The  Italian  foreign 
minister,  Signor  Segni,  produced  the  texts  of  the  new  claims  safeguarding 
the  role  of  the  existing  communities,  and  these  were  generally  accepted.2 
It  was,  however,  now  too  late  for  the  French.  Hr.  Luns,  the  Dutch 
foreign  minister,  demanded  the  immediate  co-option  of  a  British  repre¬ 
sentative  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations.  M.  Spaak  said  explicitly  that 
Belgium  had  no  intention  of  signing  the  treaty  so  long  as  Britain  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Common  Market.  The  French  foreign  minister,  M. 
Couve  de  Murville,  was  unable  to  shake  him  in  this  decision,  despite  his 
argument  that  Britain  was  waiting  to  see  what  kind  of  draft  the  Six  would 
agree  on.  For  on  10  April,  in  a  surprise  speech  to  the  ministerial  council 
of  the  Western  European  Union,3  Mr.  Heath,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  had 
declared  British  interest  in  the  negotiation  for  a  political  community  in 
Europe.  M.  Spaak  now  believed  he  had  a  card  with  which  to  trump  the 
French  ace. 

(c)  The  development  of  British  policy  towards  Europe ,  January- April  ig62 

The  task  which  the  Macmillan  government  had  undertaken,  with  the 
decision  to  apply  for  entry  to  the  various  European  Communities,  was  one 
of  almost  labyrinthine  complexity,  requiring  as  it  did  nothing  less  than  a 
complete  reorientation  of  all  the  basic  presuppositions  and  premises  on 
which  British  foreign  policy  had  been  conducted  over  the  previous  twenty 
years.  It  was  one  to  delight  the  subtle  and  complicated  mind  of  the  British 
prime  minister,  Mr.  Macmillan.  But  to  his  mind  it  definitely  did  not  call 
for  any  great  clarification  of  the  British  position,  or  for  that  matter  of 
British  public  opinion.  The  prime  minister  preferred  to  move  towards 
his  goal  through  a  kind  of  West  Highland  fog,  emerging,  as  the  sun  does, 
from  the  clouds  over  the  western  Highlands,  in  sudden  startling  bursts  of 
brilliant  illumination,  only  to  return  again  behind  the  soft  damp  clouds 
in  which  the  all-important  details  could  once  more  be  obscured. 

The  result  of  this  technique  is  that  the  contemporary  historian  cannot 
reconstruct  a  very  clear  picture  of  what  the  British  government  was  doing, 

1  Le  Monde,  6  April  1962.  2  For  the  texts,  see  Documents ,  1962,  No.  1 10. 

3  Documents,  1962,  No.  12 1  (ii). 
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and  where  it  stood  on  the  main  issues  at  any  given  moment  in  time.1  He 
or  she,  can,  though  more  dimly,  discern  the  stances  taken  by  the  various 
senior  proponents  of  the  different  lines  of  policy  represented  within  Mr 
Macmillan’s  cabinet.  But  he  deceives  himself  badly  if  he  attempts  to 
reconstruct  the  terms  and  concepts  underlying  the  ministerial  debate,  to 
determine  how  the  participants  actually  saw  their  own  roles  and  proposals 
or  to  limn  what  was  actually  passing  through  that  acutely  perceptive  if 
occasionally  vulgarly  expressed  maze  of  thoughts  which  Mr.  Macmillan 
masked  behind  the  role  of  heavy  Edwardian  patrician  which  had  stood 
him  in  such  good  stead  since  his  accession  to  premiership  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Suez  debacle.  The  fact  that  the  public  debate  on  British  policy  in 
the  press,  in  parliament  and  elsewhere,  was  conducted  on  a  view  of  the 
world  and  Britain’s  role  in  it  which  owed  much  to  British  insularity  and 
very  little  to  any  realistic  assessment  of  Britain’s  true  situation,  and  was 
couched  in  the  usual  terms  of  imaginatively  defended  assertions  unbacked 
either  by  logical  argument  or  judicious  assessment  of  all  the  available 
evidence,  of  suppressio  veri  and  suggestio  falsi ,  makes  it  equally  difficult  to 
deduce  anything  from  this  source  either.  As  always  the  historian  will  have 
to  await  the  opening  of  the  archives  and  the  release  of  the  private  papers 
before  he  can  proceed  further  than  the  establishment  of  a  narrative. 

But  in  truth  the  British  position  was  as  difficult  and  complex  as  any 
government  in  British  history  can  have  faced.  In  essence  it  rested  on  the 
interaction  of  three  quite  different  categories  of  events  and  considerations. 
The  balance  of  economic  advantage  was  a  matter  of  estimate  and  conjec¬ 
ture  resolved  as  much  by  the  temperament  of  the  individual,  whether 
sanguine  or  pessimistic,  of  an  adventurous  or  a  cautious  disposition.  So 
much  so  was  this,  that  the  decision  to  apply  for  entry  into  the  European 
communities  was  clearly  based  on  a  farsighted  appreciation  of  the  balance 
of  political  advantage  for  Britain  in  relation  to  the  entire  world.  But  there 
was  also  the  question  of  the  balance  of  domestic  political  advantage. 
Internal  opposition  to  British  policy  could  alarm  Britain’s  potential  asso¬ 
ciates  in  Europe,  and  threaten  the  electoral  position  of  the  Macmillan 
government.  The  degree  of  internal  opposition  would  itself  be  influenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  economic  terms  on  which  Britain’s  associates  were 
prepared  to  accept  her  application.  The  balance  of  political  advantage 
itself  was  dependent  on  the  course  of  the  economic  negotiations.  Each 
balance  was  delicate  and  contested.  Each  was  also  dependent  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  other  two. 

The  balance  of  political  advantage  was  responsive  basically  to  four 
separate  sets  of  considerations.  The  foremost  of  these  were  the  need  to 
bolster  the  British  position  vis-a-vis  the  United  States,  by  making  Britain 

1  This  account,  like  every  other,  can  only  base  itself  on  the  acutely  percipient  account  of 
Mrs.  Miriam  Gamps,  op.  cit. 
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the  interpreter  and  voice  of  the  new  unified  Europe,  and  avoiding  the  two 
alternative  situations  either  of  a  hostile  European  coalition  (something 
which  British  foreign  policy  had  been  concerned  to  avoid  since  Tudor 
times)  or  of  a  direct  entente  between  the  United  States  and  a  continental 
union  (a  set  of  circumstances  only  once  brought  about  in  history  by  George 
III  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  American  independence).  Another,  if  slightly 
less  cogent,  set  of  considerations  was  the  need  to  maintain  the  international 
leverage  Britain  extended  in  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere  by  virtue 
of  the  nature  of  the  Commonwealth.  A  third  was  the  need  to  preserve  the 
British  position  as  an  independent  nuclear  power,  since  this  more  than 
anything  else  guaranteed  Britain  a  voice  at  the  summit.  Fourth  was  the 
need  to  obtain  some  reorientation  of  Britain’s  external  economic  and 
financial  relations  to  end  the  constant  haemorrhage  of  British  influence 
when  moments  of  international  crisis  coincided  with  or  resulted,  as  they 
nearly  always  did,  in  debilitating  attacks  on  the  stability  of  sterling. 

The  balance  of  economic  advantage  was  as  complicated  if  not  more.  It 
rested  essentially  on  the  controversial  proposidon  that  access  to  the 
European  market  was  the  only  way  successfully  to  force  the  necessary 
adjustment  of  British  industry  to  the  standards  of  its  leaders.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  scales  was  the  inflationary  pressure  that  would  be 
generated  in  Britain  by  an  abandonment  of  cheap  food  imports  from  the 
Commonwealth  and  of  the  subsidizing  of  low  domestic  food  costs  by  a 
process  of  taxation  which  was  at  least  in  part  redistributive.  Much 
depended  on  the  evolution  of  agricultural  policy  among  the  Six,  much  on 
the  length  of  the  interim  period  of  adjustment  the  Six  would  be  prepared 
to  grant  Britain. 

The  balance  of  domestic  political  advantage  was  equally  difficult  to 
assess.  Americanophiles  and  Atlanticists  in  Britain  remained  very  dubious 
as  to  the  desirability  of  entry  into  Europe.  Labour,  professional  and 
agricultural  pressure  groups  eyed  the  provision  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome 
with  misgiving.  The  Commonwealth  remained  a  potent  symbol  both  to 
the  imperialist  and  pan-Anglo-Saxon  survivals  of  the  Conservative  right 
wing  and  to  the  multi-racial  idealists  of  the  Labour  Party.  The  xenophobia 
of  the  older  generation  of  the  electorate  could  easily  be  awakened  by 
agitation  against  the  free  movement  of  labour  provided  for  by  the  Treaty 
of  Rome.  It  was  a  task  for  a  superb  political  manager,  but  one  with 
enough  variables  to  drive  most  computers  into  neurosis.  Mr.  Macmillan 
probably  enjoyed  the  challenge. 

The  negotiations  conducted  by  the  British  authorities  between  January 
and  April  1962,  fall  into  four  categories.  First  there  were  the  negotiations 
conducted  by  Mr.  Edward  Heath  and  Mr.  Christopher  Soames  in  Brussels 
with  the  ministers  of  agriculture  and  foreign  affairs  of  the  Six  and  the 
officials  of  the  Commission.  Second  were  the  negotiations  between  Britain 
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and  Germany  on  support  costs  for  the  British  Army  of  the  Rhine.  Third 
was  the  standing  off  of  the  American  attempt  to  secure  British  support  for 
the  new  McNamara  doctrine.  Lastly  there  were  the  attempts  to  keep 
Britain’s  Commonwealth  and  E.F.T.A.  partners  happy.  It  was  perhaps 
unfortunate  at  this  juncture  that  no  direct  effort  was  made  at  the  minis¬ 
terial  level  to  cultivate  President  de  Gaulle. 

Mr.  Heath’s  negotiations  fall  into  two  sections.  Up  to  the  beginning  of 
March,  his  visits  to  Brussels  on  18  and  31  January,  and  on  14  and  22-23 
February,  were  devoted  to  investigating  how  far  the  Six  were  prepared  to 
go  in  accepting  a  continuation  of  Britain’s  trade  links  with  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  how  far  the  Six  would  go  to  meet  the  difficulties  Britain  would 
face  adjusting  her  system  of  agricultural  prices  to  that  of  the  Community. 
This  was  a  phase  necessitated  less  by  the  balance  of  economic  advantage 
referred  to  above  than  by  the  necessity  to  demonstrate  to  domestic  and 
Commonwealth  opinion  the  realities  of  the  situation.  By  22  March 
sufficient  progress  had  been  made  on  the  vexed  questions  of  the  import 
regime  for  foodstuffs  from  the  temperate  zones  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  on  the  timing  and  procedure  of  the  change-over  from  the  British 
system  of  deficiency  payments  to  farmers  to  the  Community  system  of 
supporting  high  agricultural  prices  for  it  to  be  agreed  that  as  from  8  May 
the  conversations  should  pass  from  the  phase  of  exploration  to  negotiation. 
On  2  March  therefore  the  British  also  applied  formally  to  join  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  and  on  5  March  the  European  Atomic 
Energy  Community  (Euratom). 

The  question  of  support  costs  was  a  constant  bugbear  in  Anglo-German 
relations.  It  was  nevertheless  important  both  for  Britain  and  Germany 
since  the  burden  of  British  overseas  defence  expenditure  on  her  balance  of 
payments  had  in  the  summer  of  1961  at  the  height  of  the  Berlin  crisis 
reached  the  stage  where  Britain  had  been  forced  to  contemplate  drastically 
reducing  the  British  land  contribution  to  N.A.T.O.  as  the  only  way  of 
alleviating  matters.  The  subject  was  discussed  in  some  detail  in  Mr.  Mac¬ 
millan’s  visit  to  Germany  on  9  January  between  him  and  Dr.  Adenauer. 
Mr.  Macmillan  devoted  himself  to  the  very  necessary  task  of  calming  the 
chancellor’s  anxieties  over  Britain’s  policy  on  the  question  of  Berlin,  it  is 
to  be  feared  not  altogether  very  successfully.  The  question  of  support  costs 
was  then  remitted  to  a  committee  led  on  the  British  side  by  Mr.  Henry 
Brooke,  then  a  junior  minister  at  the  treasury. 

These  negotiations  came  to  a  head  during  Mr.  Brooke’s  visit  to  Bonn  on 
9  March.  The  German  offer  struck  Mr.  Brooke  as  quite  inadequate,  and 
he  returned  to  London  with  the  announcement  that  the  matter  was  to  be 
submitted  to  N.A.T.O.  At  this  the  German  resistance  gave  way.  Dr. 
Adenauer  had  the  best  reasons  for  not  wanting  the  matter  raised  at  the 
N.A.T.O.  Council,  since  he  was  already  under  pressure  to  contribute 
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towards  the  much  larger  support  costs  of  the  American  contingents  in 
Germany.  Agreement  was  announced  on  19  March,  with  the  German 
government  agreeing  to  cover  £54  million  of  the  £73  million  foreign 
exchange  costs  of  B.A.O.R. ;  by  purchase  of  arms,  by  rent  of  British 
military  installations  and  by  contribution  to  the  British  aid  programme  to 
Kenya.  The  agreement  was  to  run  for  two  years. 

During  March  and  the  first  few  days  of  April  1962  the  British  also  had 
to  face  a  good  deal  of  pressure  from  the  United  States  to  support  the  new 
McNamara  doctrines  of  flexible  response  and  integrated  nuclear  command. 
As  was  set  out  earlier,  the  McNamara  doctrine  of  controlled  and  graduated 
response  to  hostile  pressure  required  the  closest  co-ordination  of  all  strike 
forces  to  avoid  overlapping  of  effort  or  gaps  in  targeting  on  the  one  hand 
and  divided  action  in  response  to  enemy  attack  on  the  other.  This  was 
only  possible  with  central  control  over  the  initiation  and  conduct  of  all 
nuclear  operations.  If  any  one  element  of  western  nuclear  forces  was  free 
to  act  on  its  own  then  any  hope  of  avoiding  an  all-out  nuclear  exchange  or 
Soviet  acceptance  of  a  counterforce  rather  than  a  counter-city  strategy 
was  simply  gone.  The  American  advisers  also  felt  that  the  American 
deterrent  was  more  than  adequate  to  take  care  of  this  strategy.  The 
British  deterrent  added  nothing  to  it,  and  was  vulnerable  to  Soviet  nuclear 
attack.  It  was  also  being  used  by  the  new  isolationists  in  the  United  States 
to  argue  for  a  degree  of  American  disengagement  from  Europe.  In 
February,  President  Kennedy  had  urged  Mr.  Macmillan  to  abandon 
the  deterrent  as  it  was  simply  confirming  President  de  Gaulle  in  his 
course  and  leading  to  West  German  pressure  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons 
also.  On  the  British  side  there  was  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  as  to  the 
emphasis  placed  by  the  McNamara  doctrine  on  a  substantial  increase  in 
conventional  forces  in  Europe.  Early  in  1962  in  informal  contacts  with 
American  strategic  advisers  the  fear  had  been  expressed  that  such  an 
increase  might  discredit  the  deterrent  itself.  Enquiry  was  made  whether 
the  Americans  contemplated  a  major  conventional  battle  over  a  large  area 
and  of  long  drawn  duration.  It  was  as  part  of  the  continuing  attempt  to 
win  British  support  and  understanding  for  the  McNamara  doctrines  that 
General  Maxwell  Taylor  was  sent  to  London  on  29  March  by  President 
Kennedy.  He  had  a  long  conference  with  Mr.  Macmillan,  Lord  Home, 
Earl  Mountbatten,  the  chairman  of  the  chiefs  of  staff,  and  the  chiefs  of 
staff  themselves.  He  did  not  press  the  British  to  increase  their  conventional 
forces  in  N.A.T.O.  or  to  abandon  the  nuclear  deterrent.  But  he  did  let  it 
be  known  that  the  Kennedy  administration  could  not  approve  of  current 
British  strategy.  The  main  subject  of  his  discussions  was  to  explore  further 
the  question  of  a  N.A.T.O.  nuclear  force  raised  by  the  West  Germans  and 
by  General  Norstad  and  Hr.  Stikker.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  had 
let  it  be  known  that  conversations  on  this  subject  were  in  progress  on  the 
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N.A.T.O.  Standing  Council  at  his  press  conference  on  i  March.  General 
Taylor  was  followed  by  Mr.  George  Ball  who,  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to 
London  on  3  April,  mainly  concerned  with  discussions  on  Britain’s  entry 
into  the  Common  Market,  again  emphasized  the  need  to  increase  conven¬ 
tional  forces  in  Europe  and  criticised  the  British  deterrent  policy  as  effec¬ 
tive  only  in  leading  to  a  reduction  in  the  British  military  commitment  to 
Europe.  The  British  remained  unimpressed. 

The  fourth  area  of  British  activity  at  this  time  was  in  negotiations  with 
the  Commonwealth.  Mr.  Heath  had  in  fact  visited  Ottawa  in  January  to 
calm  Canadian  fears.  He  had  given  them  detailed  assurances  that  Britain 
would  extract  the  maximum  concessions  possible  for  the  Commonwealth. 
During  the  negotiations  which  Mr.  Heath  conducted  in  Brussels  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  Commonwealth  fully  in¬ 
formed  through  the  high  commissioners  in  London.  And  on  6  April 
Mr.  Macmillan  announced  that  he  had  invited  Commonwealth  premiers 
to  a  conference  in  London  in  September  to  inform  them  of  the  conditions 
to  be  set  for  Britain’s  entry  into  the  Common  Market. 

There  remained  the  question  of  the  European  political  union.  It  is 
possible  that  the  British  had  shown  indifference  to  the  earlier  course  of 
discussions  between  the  Six  on  this  point,  out  of  a  conviction  that  the 
obstacles  at  the  moment  were  probably  too  great  for  the  Six  to  overcome  ; 
if  that  is  so,  it  would  appear  that  the  progress  made  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1962  in  the  Fouchet  committee’s  discussions  had  proved  them 
wrong.  Whatever  their  underlying  motives,  the  fact  is  that  on  10  April, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  W.E.U.  Council,  Mr.  Heath  made  a  long  statement 
of  British  views  on  the  issue  of  European  Union,1  from  which  it  was  very 
clear  that  Britain  expected  to  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  subsequent 
negotiations  and  discussions.  He  made  it  clear  that  the  British  wanted  to 
join  the  political  union  at  the  same  time  as  they  joined  the  Common 
Market,  and  that  they  were  intending  to  act  in  this  as  Europeans.  He  also 
showed  that  the  British  expected  the  political  union  to  be  based  on  the 
existing  communities  and  not  act  as  a  weaker  substitute  for  them.  He 
indicated  that  Britain  accepted  that  the  new  community  would  have  to 
concern  itself  with  defence  and  that  a  European  view  of  defence  matters 
could  be  expected  to  evolve.  But  for  Britain  this  defence  must  take  place 
within  the  framework  provided  by  the  ‘indispensable  shield’  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance. 

The  timing  of  the  speech  was  unfortunate  and  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
criticism  and  resentment  in  France  where  it  was  taken  as  a  move  to 
strengthen  Belgium  and  Holland  against  France.  But  its  sentiments,  save 
on  the  issue  of  N.A.T.O.,  were  much  closer  to  the  French  views  of  the 
community  as  a  confederacy  rather  than  a  quasi-federal  league  with  an 

1  Documents,  1962,  No.  12 1. 
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independent  bureaucracy.  And  if  President  de  Gaulle  had  been  genuinely 
interested  in  erecting  a  European  community  as  such  to  balance  the 
hegemony  of  the  United  States,  this  expression  of  British  views,  when 
taken  with  their  known  disagreements  with  the  United  States  over 
N.A.T.O.,  should  have  led  to  a  fruitful  period  of  co-operation  between  the 
two  countries.  As  it  was  there  followed  a  long  and  uneasy  period  of  con¬ 
tacts,  of  which  the  most  effective  were  those  in  the  field  of  combined 
aircraft  and  other  research  and  developments,  especially  the  agreement 
to  develop  jointly  a  supersonic  airliner  concluded  in  May  1962. 

(d)  The  Franco -American  conflict,  first  phase :  March-May  ig62 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  two  distinct  and  different  concepts 
of  the  future  development  of  W estern  Europe  were  now  in  the  process  of 
coming  into  conflict  with  one  another.  The  American  concept  foresaw  a 
period  of  close  and  fruitful  co-operation  between  the  United  States  and  a 
united  Europe,  for  the  containment  of  the  Soviet  threat  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  both  of  one  another’s  economies  and  of  those  of  the  developing 
countries.  But  this  co-operation  had  to  rest  on  the  new  Europe  playing  an 
adequate  role  in  American  eyes  in  shouldering  the  burden  of  world  power, 
especially  in  the  field  of  international  finance  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
conventional  defence  of  Europe  on  the  other.  It  had  also  to  rest  as  a 
European  acceptance  of  the  McNamara  doctrine  with  the  continuation 
and  reinforcement  of  the  American  monopoly  of  the  nuclear  deterrent. 

The  French  concept  looked  rather  to  the  ultimate  exclusion  of  the 
United  States  from  Europe  as  from  the  power  areas  of  European  influence, 
especially  Africa.  Europe  would  treat  with  the  United  States  in  all  things 
as  an  equal,  including  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  would  be  a 
Europe  dominated  by  France,  loosely  organised,  and  quite  possibly  allied 
to  the  United  States,  but  in  an  alliance  of  equals,  not  one  ‘integrated’  into 
satellites  and  leader.  Nor  would  Europe  be  prepared  to  continue  to 
finance  America’s  balance  of  payments  for  ever  by  holding  dollars  which 
were  then  used  simply  to  extend  American  business  activities  in  Europe. 

Between  these  two  opposed  poles  the  older  potential  members  of  a 
unified  Europe  and  actual  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  felt 
themselves  caught  in  a  trap.  West  Germany  under  Dr.  Adenauer  looked 
to  France  to  prevent  an  American-Soviet  agreement  which  would  thwart 
his  hopes  of  German  recovery  and  reunification.  But  he  had  to  look 
equally  to  the  United  States  for  the  nuclear  shield  he  did  not  believe 
France  was  capable  of  supplying.  Since  Germany  was  a  member  of  the 
existing  communities,  he  followed  German  opinion  in  looking  for  the 
development  of  a  supra-national  Europe  in  which  nationalism  could  be 
controlled  and  dissolved.  But  he  could  not  envisage  leaving  or  breaking 
them  up.  The  British  government  on  the  other  hand  was  dangerously 
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dependent  on  the  United  States  for  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  vehicles. 
It  supported  integration  as  a  means  of  perpetuating  informally  an  influence 
which  it  felt  might  be  neglected  in  a  looser,  more  formalized,  relationship. 
It  seemed  also  dangerously  unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  forthcoming 
Franco-American  clash,  of  which  it  was  to  be  the  principal  victim. 

The  main  area  in  which  the  clash  was  to  occur  was,  inevitably,  that  of 
the  strategic  doctrine  to  be  followed  by  N.A.T.O.  The  French  determina¬ 
tion  to  press  ahead  with  the  formation  of  their  own  deterrent  forces 
seemed  even  more  dangerous  to  Washington  eyes  than  the  policy  followed 
by  Britain,  especially  when  taken  with  manifestations  of  West  German 
ambitions  in  the  same  direction  such  as  Herr  Strauss’  Georgetown  speech.1 
In  the  discussions  of  the  autumn  of  1961  Kennedy’s  advisers  had  therefore 
begun  to  turn  to  the  idea  of  a  N.A.T.O.  nuclear  force  first  adumbrated  by 
Christian  Herter  in  the  last  days  of  the  Eisenhower  administration  and 
taken  up  by  President  Kennedy  in  his  speech  at  Ottawa  in  May  1961. 2 
The  Ottawa  speech  had  envisaged  a  ‘N.A.T.O.  seaborne  missile  force’, 
whereas  the  pressure  from  N.A.T.O.  which  went  back  to  the  compact  also 
reached  in  i960  between  General  Norstad,  the  N.A.T.O.  commander, 
Hr.  Stikker,  Dr.  Adenauer  and  M.  Spaak,  centred  on  a  land  based  force 
of  medium-range  ballistic  missiles,  to  be  under  N.A.T.O.  control. 

A  N.A.T.O.  controlled  deterrent,  it  was  felt,  could  be,  in  the  last  resort, 
retained  under  American  control,  and  it  could  be  used  to  subsume  the 
various  minor  national  deterrents  of  France  and  Britain.  On  31  December 
1961  therefore  President  Kennedy  had  proposed  to  General  de  Gaulle  that 
the  United  States  should  set  up  a  nuclear  striking  force  at  a  supranational 
level  which  should  be  entrusted  to  N.A.T.O.  On  9  January  President  de 
Gaulle  had  replied,  outlining  his  views  on  the  necessity  for  France  of  having 
a  separate  national  nuclear  striking  force.  In  turn  he  had  proposed  again 
the  institution  of  a  three  power  directory  for  N.A.T.O.  on  the  lines  he  had 
suggested  in  1958.  This  President  Kennedy  in  turn  had  rejected.  With 
that  the  idea  lapsed  for  a  little.3 

In  February  1962  it  was  revived  during  a  vist  of  Hr.  Stikker,  the 
secretary-general  of  N.A.T.O.,  to  Washington.  As  an  original  member 
of  the  compact,  Hr.  Stikker  advocated  General  Norstad’s  scheme  for  a 
land-based  rocket  force  to  be  put  not  under  the  United  States,  but  under 
N.A.T.O.  itself.  This  proposal  struck  Washington  as  too  much  like  the 
creation  of  a  new  nuclear  power.  But  its  declared  aim,  to  satisfy  the  non¬ 
nuclear  states  by  making  them  participants  in  the  system  of  political 
control  over  such  a  force,  seems  to  have  struck  them  as  something  worth 
pursuing.  Conversations  continued  on  the  question  of  a  N.A.T.O.  nuclear 

1  In  November  1961,  see  p.  113,  footnote  1. 

2  Survey,  ig6i,  pp.  81-82  ;  Documents,  ig6i,  pp.  64-67. 

3  N.  T. Times,  17  January  1962. 
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force  in  March,1  the  Americans  generally  taking  the  view  that  it  was  up  to 
their  N.A.T.O.  partners  to  suggest  alternative  arrangements,  and  possibly 
hoping  that  a  comprehension  of  the  insoluble  dilemmas  of  command  and 
control,  fifteen  fingers  on  the  trigger’,  would  bring  about  an  end  to  this 
pressure  and  lead  the  minor  powers  in  N.A.T.O.  to  content  themselves 
with  the  American  nuclear  guarantee. 

In  March  President  Kennedy  was  forced  to  make  his  nuclear  policy 
particularly  clear  to  the  French.  In  reply  to  American  pressure  on  France 
to  buy  American  arms  as  a  means  of  helping  the  American  balance  of 
payments  out  of  its  difficulties,  the  French  government  had  replied  that 
while  it  could  supply  its  own  arms  needs,  it  would  welcome  an  opportunity 
to  purchase  from  the  United  States  various  kinds  of  material  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  nuclear  energy,  ranging  from  plans  for  submarine  nuclear 
reactors  to  a  factory  for  the  production  of  enriched  uranium.  General 
Lavaud  was  sent  to  Washington  in  the  middle  of  March  to  elaborate  on  the 
French  demands.  His  proposals  were  rejected  out  of  hand  in  Washington, 
a  fact  which  produced  some  bitter  comments  from  M.  Debre,  the  French 
premier.  These  becoming  known  to  President  Kennedy,  he  charged 
General  Taylor  on  his  visit  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  March  to  look  into  the 
matter.  General  Taylor’s  report  was  in  fact  favourable  to  the  French 
demands  and  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  National  Security  Council. 
Its  military  members,  backed  by  Mr.  Dillon,  secretary  to  the  treasury, 
supported  the  proposal.  But  it  was  rejected  on  the  advice  of  the  state 
department,  who  had  taken  soundings  with  General  Norstad  and  Hr. 
Stikker.  The  United  States  would  have  caused  a  good  deal  of  odium  in 
N.A.T.O.  by  supporting  the  independent  French  deterrent.  And  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  reconcile  such  a  move  with  the  American  draft  for  a 
treaty  of  disarmament  which  was  to  be  submitted  at  Geneva  on  18  April. 
Nor  would  it  have  been  easy  to  gain  congressional  approval  for  such  action 
which  would  almost  certainly  have  been  in  breach  of  the  MacMahon  Act. 
Nevertheless  the  entire  episode  can  only  have  confirmed  President  de 
Gaulle  in  his  belief  that  the  Americans  were  determined  to  maintain  their 
nuclear  monopoly,  and  that  this  had  to  be  opposed. 

That  it  was  the  nuclear  and  strategic  side  of  the  ‘Grand  Design’  which 
was  both  the  main  source  of  the  clash  between  America  and  France  and  of 
President  de  Gaulle’s  support  in  Europe  emerges  still  more  clearly  when 
the  fact  of  the  economic  side  of  the  ‘Grand  Design’  is  considered.  The 
foreign  ministers  of  the  Six  meeting  in  Paris  on  5  and  6  February  had 
welcomed  President  Kennedy’s  proposal  in  his  message  to  Congress  of 
25  January2  for  an  open  commercial  association  between  the  United  States 
and  the  E.E.C.3  They  had  easily  reached  a  tariff  agreement  with  the 

1  See  Rusk’s  press  conference  on  i  March  1962,  xlvi,  D.S.B.,  No.  1186,  ig  March  1962,  pp. 
452-8.  2  Documents,  1962,  No.  104.  3  See  above,  pp.  1 13-14. 
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United  States  on  7  March  on  terms  which  had  cost  President  Kennedy 
no  little  difficulty  to  present  to  Congress  in  a  favourable  light,1  although 
they  fitted  directly  into  his  concept  of  a  mutual  lowering  of  tariff  barriers. 
Indeed  his  main  difficulties  in  Europe  arose  not  from  any  fears  aroused  by 
the  economic  side  of  the  ‘Grand  Design’  but  from  anxiety  as  to  how  far  he 
would  be  able  to  carry  it  through. 

Thus  shortly  after  the  Geneva  agreement  the  American  administration 
felt  obliged  to  raise  its  tariffs  against  the  import  of  carpets  and  vitreous 
glass.  The  measure  was  mainly  directed  against  Japan  ;  but  it  provoked 
a  Belgian  protest  on  21  March,  which  was  followed  on  3  April  by  a 
memorandum  sent  to  the  permanent  American  representative  with  the 
High  Commission  of  the  E.E.C.  in  Brussels  over  the  names  of  the  foreign 
ministers  of  the  Six.  In  his  press  conference  on  29  March,2  President 
Kennedy  had  pointed  out  that  the  Belgian  unemployment  rate  was  half 
that  of  the  United  States  and  the  Belgian  balance  of  payments  showed  a 
considerable  gain  of  gold.  Nevertheless  the  state  department  let  it  be 
known  that  the  United  States  was  ready  to  reach  a  ‘mutually  satisfactory 
solution’. 

On  30  March  George  Ball  travelled  to  Europe  to  carry  the  negotiations 
for  the  reduction  of  tariffs  one  stage  further.  On  30  March  he  was  in  Paris, 
on  2  April  in  Bonn,  the  following  day  in  London.  In  Paris,  in  conversation 
with  M.  Giscard  d’Estaing,  the  French  minister  of  finance,  and  M.  Couve 
de  Murville,  he  proposed  reductions  on  automobiles  and  tariff  goods.  In 
conversation  he  emphasized  the  importance  in  President  Kennedy’s  policy 
of  the  most  favoured  nation  clause  which  extended  each  measure  of  tariff 
reduction  negotiated  between  the  United  States  and  the  Six  to  the  whole 
world,  and  defended  the  measures  of  adjustment  assistance  as  generally 
preferable  to  old-fashioned  protectionism.  Both  in  Paris  and  Bonn  he 
laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Kennedy  proposals  went  a  good  deal 
further  than  the  establishment  of  a  customs  union  or  a  free  trade  area 
between  the  United  States  and  E.E.C.  No  conflict  was  intended  between 
a  broader  Atlantic  Community  and  the  new  political  union  of  Europe.3 

At  the  same  time  he  made  it  clear  that  the  ‘Grand  Design’  was  some¬ 
thing  more  than  an  economic  association  in  a  rather  different  sense.  In 
Bonn  he  spoke  of  America’s  desire  to  associate  her  allies  in  the  formulation 
of  nuclear  strategy.  In  London  he  urged  the  need  to  build  up  N.A.T.O.’s 
conventional  forces.  And  as  if  these  two  reminders  of  the  difference 
between  the  United  States  and  her  European  allies  was  not  enough,  he 
chose  in  London  to  break  open  a  fresh  area  of  controversy  by  exposing 

1  See  his  comments  in  his  new  conference  of  7  March  1962,  Public  Papers,  ig62,  p.  196,  and  his 
special  message  to  Congress  of  the  same  date,  ibid.,  pp.  204-7. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  277. 

3  See  his  speech  ‘The  Developing  Atlantic  Partnership’  to  the  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fur  Auswar- 
tige  Angelegenheiten,  2  April  1962,  xlvi,  D.S.B.,  No.  1 191,  23  April  1962,  pp.  666-73. 
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strong  objections  to  any  association  of  the  three  neutral  European  states, 
Austria,  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  members  of  E.F.T.A.,  with  the  E.E.G., 
on  the  grounds  that  this  would  dilute  the  political  unity  of  a  European 
community  and  would  risk  the  creation  of  a  preferential  zone  in  Europe 
which  could  damage  American  interests.  The  new  European  community 
clearly  must  be  firmly  within  N.A.T.O.,  unified,  federal,  and  always 
amenable  to  the  American  view  of  the  world. 

This  interference  was  doubly  unwelcome  in  London.  Britain  had  certain 
fixed  obligations  to  her  E.F.T.A.  partners  and  was  determined  to  fulfil 
them.  The  pro-European  element  were  disinclined  to  admit  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  dictate  what  kind  of  Europe  they  were  to  create.  The 
Macmillan  government  had  no  great  wish  to  become  just  another  voice 
in  a  unified  Europe  any  more  than  had  the  French.  And  in  his  speech  to 
the  W.E.U.  Council  Mr.  Heath  went  out  of  his  way  to  underline  that  in 
the  British  view  the  neutrals  should  be  associated  with  E.E.C.  and  the  new 
political  community  though  not  as  part  of  its  ‘central  core’.  The  main 
effect  of  Mr.  Ball’s  intervention  was  greatly  to  stir  up  resentment  in 
British  government  circles  against  his  government  and  his  view  of  Euro¬ 
pean  unity  and  to  draw  them  more  closely  on  to  the  side  of  France. 

It  might  perhaps  have  been  better  if  Mr.  Macmillan  had  chosen  to 
speak  out  more  strongly  on  this  theme  during  his  visit  to  Washington  at  the 
end  of  April  1962.  But  his  main  efforts  were  directed,  unsuccessfully,  to 
attempting  to  restrain  the  new  wave  of  American  nuclear  testing.  And 
such  directness  was  not  part  of  his  conception  of  his  relationship  with 
President  Kennedy.  The  result  was  to  perpetuate  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  the  atmosphere  of  contact  but  not  communication  which  was  to 
play  so  large  a  part  in  luring  President  Kennedy  into  the  collapse  of  his 
European  policy. 

The  President’s  advisers  were  more  concerned  at  this  time  with  advising 
him  on  the  next  stage  in  the  unfolding  of  the  ‘Grand  Design’,  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  McNamara  strategy  and  the  side-stepping  of  the  demand  for  a 
N.A.T.O.  nuclear  force.  They  were  still  unable  to  accept  the  force  of  the 
European  objections  to  the  McNamara  strategy.  The  publicly  expressed 
fears  that  reliance  on  an  American  national  deterrent  made  Europe  vul¬ 
nerable  to  Soviet  pressure  short  of  that  likely  to  bring  the  deterrent  into 
operation,  they  elected  to  take  at  their  face  value.  They  persisted  in  seeing 
in  the  British  and  French  deterrents  instruments  of  purely  military  sig¬ 
nificance  directed  at  the  Soviet  Union  and  dismissing  them  as  militarily 
contemptible.  Indeed  the  publicly  expressed  disbelief  of  Professor  Bowie 
that  the  French  deterrent  would  ever  come  to  anything  played  its  part  in 
exacerbating  Franco-American  relations.  They  came  to  believe  therefore 
that  the  European  objections  to  the  McNamara  doctrine  were  primarily 
directed  to  its  nuclear  side,  and  that  they  sprang  principally  from 
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misunderstanding ;  whereas  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the 
European  objections  were  directed  principally  against  its  emphasis  on 
conventional  forces,  and  that  they  sprang  less  from  misunderstanding  than 
from  a  determination  not  to  see  themselves  once  more  a  battlefield. 

This  interpretation  is  borne  out  very  strongly  by  the  change  in  Herr 
Strauss’  thinking  which  became  evident  at  the  beginning  of  April.  Im¬ 
pressed  by  the  American  insistence  on  maintaining  unified  control,  he 
abandoned,  in  a  speech  to  the  Bundestag  on  6  April,1  all  demand  for  a 
N.A.T.O.  nuclear  force,  even  one  confined  to  the  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
under  N.A.T.O. ’s  command,  as  Hr.  Stikker’s  plan  had  envisaged.  Instead 
of  a  ‘physical’  solution  he  demanded  information  on  the  return  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  American  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe,  a  guarantee  that  they  would 
not  be  used  without  the  agreement  of  the  state  on  whose  territory  they 
were  stationed  and  a  right  to  be  consulted  as  to  their  use  or  non-use  in  the 
event  of  aggression. 

Rather  similar  views  had  been  under  evolution  in  Britain,  and  proposals 
in  this  sense  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  of  the  N.A.T.O.  Council 
of  Ministers  in  Athens  on  4-6  May.  The  Americans  came  to  Athens  with 
two  main  purposes  in  mind.  Secretary  of  Defence  McNamara  was  to 
win  over  the  N.A.T.O.  powers  to  an  acceptance  of  his  strategy  by  a 
detailed  exposition  of  its  intellectual  justification.  And  European 
anxieties  on  the  retention  of  American  control  over  their  nuclear  deterrent 
were  to  be  allayed  by  the  issue  of  a  firm  guarantee  that  American  nuclear 
weapons  would  be  committed  to  the  defence  of  N.A.T.O. 

Mr.  McNamara  duly  gave  his  exposition.  It  was,  by  all  accounts,  a 
personal  triumph.  But  he  did  not  really  carry  the  day  although  he  tem¬ 
porarily  silenced  the  opposition,  overwhelming  them  with  a  wealth  of 
information  on  American  nuclear  strength  and  the  commitment  of 
American  weapons  to  N.A.T.O.  The  most  positive  element  to  come  out 
of  the  meeting  was  the  adoption  of  a  British  proposal  that  a  committee 
should  be  established  of  all  N.A.T.O.’s  members  to  receive  and  exchange 
information  about  the  nuclear  defences  of  N.A.T.O.  and  to  work  out 
guidelines  for  the  employment  of  these  defences.2  It  was,  however,  made 
clear  that  the  American  nuclear  weapons  ‘committed’  to  N.A.T.O., 
including  the  five  Polaris  submarines,  remained  under  the  control  of  the 
American  administration. 

It  is  therefore  hardly  surprising  that  General  de  Gaulle,  conscious  of 
the  friction  between  Britain  and  the  United  States,  unconvinced  by  the 
McNamara  doctrines,  furious  at  the  rejection  of  his  request  for  nuclear  aid 
of  the  kind  provided  to  Britain  since  1958  and  blocked  on  17  April  in  his 

1  F.A.Z-,  6  April  1962. 

2  For  the  final  communique  and  other  documentation  on  this  meeting,  see  Documents,  1962, 
Nos.  1 18-19. 
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attempt  to  secure  a  European  political  union  on  his  own  terms,  should 
have  decided  to  redirect  discussions  on  the  lines  acceptable  to  himself. 
The  medium  he  chose  was  that  of  the  press  conference  given  on  15  May  at 
the  Elysee.1  The  conference  ranged,  as  was  the  President’s  practice,  fairly 
widely.  But  it  was  distinguished  mainly  by  the  ferocity  with  which  he 
dismissed  the  idea  of  a  federated,  integrated,  Europe  as  an  unrealistic 
dream,  produced  by  non-European  sources,2  as  a  Europe  of  ‘apatrides’, 
thinking  and  writing  in  an  ‘integrated  Esperanto’.  On  N.A.T.O.  he  was 
careful  to  distinguish  between  the  organisation  with  its  integrated  com¬ 
mand  and  the  ‘Atlantic  Alliance’  to  whose  spirit  France  would,  he  said, 
remain  faithful  and  true.  The  organisation  of  N.A.T.O.  on  the  other  hand 
he  regarded  as  overtaken  by  the  Soviet  development  of  nuclear  missiles, 
which  had  made  the  strategic  concepts  on  which  N.A.T.O.  was  organised 
out  of  date  and  irrelevant.  France’s  defence  had  come  more  to  be  France’s 
responsibility.  Her  armies,  brought  back  from  Algeria,  would  remain  in 
France.  Her  nuclear  deterrent  would  protect  the  conditions  in  which 
those  armies  might  have  to  be  used. 

The  concessions  which  had  been  made  in  the  negotiations  in  the  Fouchet 
Committee  were  thus  all  taken  back  and  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  to  the 
United  States.  President  Kennedy’s  own  reaction  was  careful  and  moder¬ 
ate.  At  his  press  conference  on  17  May3  he  was  careful  to  limit  his 
rejoinders  only  to  the  doubts  which  the  French  president  had  expressed 
on  the  American  commitment  to  Europe’s  defence,  and  to  outlining  his 
objection  to  the  development  of  the  French  nuclear  deterrent.  On  the 
first  he  reiterated  that  ‘the  freedom  of  Europe  and  the  defence  of  Europe 
are  bound  up  with  the  freedom  and  defence  of  the  United  States’.  On  the 
second  he  revealed  his  own  deep  personal  anxieties  on  the  dangers  to  the 
world  of  nuclear  proliferation. 

We  do  not  believe  in  a  series  of  national  deterrents.  We  believe  that  the 
N.A.T.O.  deterrent  to  which  the  United  States  has  committed  itself  so  heavily 
provides  very  adequate  protection.  Once  you  begin,  nation  after  nation, 
beginning  its  own  deterrent,  or  rather  feeling  that  it  is  necessary  as  an  element 
of  its  independence  to  develop  its  own  deterrent,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
moving  into  an  increasingly  dangerous  situation.  First  France  and  then  another 
country  and  then  another  until  a  very  solid  and  effective  defense  alliance  may 
be  somewhat  weakened.  That,  however,  is  a  decision  for  the  French. 

President  Kennedy’s  reaction  underlines  the  degree  to  which  his  Euro¬ 
pean  policy  was  less  the  product  of  his  own  direct  engagement  than  of  the 
passions  of  his  advisers.  One  of  those  has  recorded4  his  impression  that 
for  the  President  neither  ‘N.A.T.O.  nor  Atlantic  harmony’  were  ends  in 

1  Documents,  1962,  No.  122  (i). 

2  ‘II  y  aurait  peut-etre  un  federateur,  mais  il  ne  serait  pas  Europeen.’ 

3  Public  Papers,  1962,  pp.  402.  4  Sorensen,  pp.  562-3. 
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themselves.  ‘The  western  alliance  was  no  longer  as  central  to  our  problems 
as  it  once  had  been’.  The  alliance  to  him  was,  like  Congress,  ‘a  necessary 
but  not  always  welcome  partner’.  This  was  not  the  light  in  which  it 
appeared  either  to  the  Atlanticists,  or  to  the  proponents  of  European 
unity  such  as  Mr.  Ball  or  to  the  strategists  and  arms  control  experts  among 
his  staff.  It  was  they,  rather  than  he,  who  were  to  wage  the  conflict  with 
France  that  now  moved  into  its  second,  more  open  phase,  with  the  public 
exposition  of  his  strategy  by  Mr.  McNamara  at  Ann  Arbor.1 

(e)  The  Franco- American  conflict,  second  phase :  June-September  1962 

Official  reactions  in  Europe  to  the  Athens  and  Ann  Arbor  speeches 
were  almost  uniformly  hostile.  The  British  took  immediate  steps  to  secure 
from  the  United  States  authorities  public  assurances  that  Mr.  McNamara’s 
references  to  small  national  deterrents  were  not  intended  to  refer  to  the 
British  deterrent.  Such  assurances  were  in  fact  given  in  a  statement  issued 
by  Mr.  McNamara  on  23  June.2  They  were  not  received  in  Britain  with 
any  degree  of  credulity  ;  but  they  did  enable  the  government  to  withstand 
the  attacks  of  their  various  critics,  and  avoid  any  major  crisis  in  Anglo- 
American  relations.  The  French  were  well  aware  of  the  American  views 
of  their  deterrent  and  made  no  effort  to  extract  any  disclaimer.  Mr. 
McNamara’s  second  exemption  of  the  British  deterrent  forces  from  his 
general  strictures,  which  made  his  speech  seem  a  much  more  direct  attack 
on  France  than  it  was  intended  to  be,  was  noted  with  grim  satisfaction. 
In  the  French  view  there  could  only  be  ‘equal  partnership’  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  if  Europe  also  preserved  those  essential 
elements  of  sovereignty  provided  by  nuclear  weapons.  Without  them 
Europe  was  simply  a  collection  of  satellites.  Mr.  McNamara  was  demand¬ 
ing  of  Britain  and  France  that  they  behave  in  a  way  America  was  not 
prepared  to  do,  to  surrender  their  nuclear  weapons  and  the  ultimate 
choice  in  their  defence  to  another  nation. 

The  bitterness  of  these  reactions  appear  to  have  come  as  somewhat  of  a 
surprise  to  the  Kennedy  administration.  They  do  not,  however,  have 
appeared  to  have  done  more  than  to  stimulate  a  little  the  internal  debate 
within  its  ranks.  Little  or  no  appreciation  would  appear  to  have  been 
shown  of  the  truly  disastrous  consequences  for  the  administration’s  Euro¬ 
pean  policy  this  kind  of  oratory  brought  with  it.  Mr.  Rusk  made  no 
remonstrances ;  and  President  Kennedy  merely  compounded  the  insult 
in  his  press  conference  on  27  June3  when  he  described  the  development  of 
the  French  deterrent  as  ‘inimical  to  the  community  interest  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance’  in  that  ‘it  encourages  other  countries  to  do  the  same’  and 
continued 

1  See  above,  pp.  82-4.  2  Documents,  1962,  No.  100,  footnote  5. 

3  Public  Papers,  1962,  p.  513. 
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I  think  that  for  the  United  States  to  associate  with  that  effort,  to  associate 
with  the  concept  of  additional  independent  national  nuclear  deterrents,  to  play 
our  part  in  its  development  would  be  a  mistake,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  Atlantic  Community,  and  of  peace,  because  other 
countries  will  be  compelled  to  do  the  same.  And  in  my  judgement,  the  NATO 
alliance  and  the  steps  we  have  taken  to  implement  the  NATO  alliance  give 
adequate  security  to  Europe  and  to  the  United  States.  I  think  we  should  stay 
with  that. 

This  was  a  pity  ;  not  only  because  the  United  States  was  on  the  verge  of 
another  crisis  of  confidence  in  the  dollar  which  it  would  need  a  modicum 
of  French  goodwill  to  overcome.  But  the  Kennedy  regime  was  about  to 
launch  what  it  fondly  believed  to  be  a  new  and  imaginative  solution  to  the 
problems  besetting  N.A.T.O.,  which  tended  in  a  very  different  direction 
from  that  pointed  by  Mr.  McNamara.  Briefly  the  proposal  was  to  stir  the 
European  nations  of  N.A.T.O.  into  tackling  themselves  the  problems  of 
control  and  development  presented  by  the  national  nuclear  forces  within 
the  alliance  and  to  come  forward  with  suggestions  for  creating  either  an 
integrated  Atlantic  nuclear  community  or  a  partnership  between  American 
nuclear  forces  and  a  new  completely  integrated  European  nuclear  force. 
Mr.  Rusk  had  been  dropping  hints  at  his  various  press  conferences  along 
these  lines  during  May,1  and  from  21-26  June  he  visited  Paris,  Bonn, 
Berlin  and  London  to  sound  out  the  ground. 

His  visit  could  not  have  been  worse  timed.  On  19  June,  M.  Debre, 
replaced  as  French  premier  in  April  by  M.  Pompidou,  had  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  based,  he  let  it  be  known,  on  a  long  interview  the  previous  evening 
with  President  de  Gaulle,  rejecting  both  the  ‘Atlantic’  and  the  ‘European’ 
solutions  envisaged  by  the  Americans.2  So  when  two  days  later  Mr.  Rusk 
enquired  of  M.  Couve  de  Murville  under  what  conditions  the  nuclear 
forces  of  France  could  be  co-ordinated  with  those  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  the  French  foreign  minister  eluded  his  questions  with  the 
plea  that  the  French  force  was  not  yet  in  being  and  a  reference  to  the 
entry  of  Britain  into  a  European  political  union  as  the  possible  solution. 
In  London  he  found  the  British  obdurately  determined  against  total  inte¬ 
gration  of  their  deterrent  either  into  an  American  or  a  European  context. 
They  had  no  objection  to  common  planning,  targetting,  or  the  like.  But 
they  clung  to  their  right  to  withdraw  it  to  meet  British  national  defence 
needs  if  an  occasion  demanded  this.  Nor  did  he  obtain  any  satisfaction  to 
his  request  for  an  increase  in  the  British  army  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  beyond 
Britain’s  financial  strength  and  the  extra  manpower  could  only  be  found 
by  conscription. 

Mr.  Rusk’s  reports  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much  effect  on  the 

1  Cf.  his  press  conferences  of  i  and  31  May  and  his  C.B.S.  interview  of  6  May. 

2  Le  Monde,  20  June  1962. 
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President.  He  evaded  the  question  at  his  press  conference  of  27  June, 
launching  instead  his  attack  on  French  nuclear  policy  quoted  above, 
adding,  however,  ‘we  do  not  agree  with  it,  but  we  accept  it’.  On  4  July, 
Independence  Day,  in  the  Hall  of  Independence  at  Philadelphia,1  where 
the  original  Declaration  of  Independence  had  been  signed  in  1 7 76,  he 
made  the  major  statement  of  his  ‘Grand  Design’  policy.  He  welcomed  the 
movement  for  a  European  political  union. 

The  United  States  looks  on  this  vast  new  enterprise  with  hope  and  admira¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  regard  a  strong  and  united  Europe  as  a  rival  but  as  a  partner. 
To  aid  its  progress  has  been  the  basic  object  of  our  foreign  policy  for  17  years. 
We  believe  that  a  united  Europe  will  be  capable  of  playing  a  greater  role  in  the 
common  defense,  of  responding  more  generously  to  the  needs  of  poorer  nations, 
of  joining  with  the  United  States  and  others  in  lowering  trade  barriers,  resolving 
problems  of  commerce,  commodities,  and  currency,  and  developing  coordinated 
policies  in  all  economic,  political,  and  diplomatic  areas.  We  see  in  such  a 
Europe  a  partner  with  whom  we  can  deal  on  a  basis  of  full  equality  in  all  the 
great  and  burdensome  tasks  of  building  and  defending  a  community  of  free 
nations. 

‘It  would  be  premature  at  this  time’,  he  continued 

to  do  more  than  indicate  the  high  regard  with  which  we  view  the  formation  of 
this  partnership.  The  first  order  of  business  is  for  our  European  friends  to  go 
forward  in  forming  the  more  perfect  union  which  will  someday  make  this 
partnership  possible. 

He  warned  that  this  might  take  some  time  ‘A  great  new  edifice  is  not  built 
overnight’.  ‘But  I  will  say  here  and  now’,  he  said 

on  this  Day  of  Independence,  that  the  United  States  will  be  ready  for  a  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Interdependence,  that  we  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  with  a  united 
Europe  the  ways  and  means  of  forming  a  concrete  Atlantic  partnership,  a 
mutually  beneficial  partnership  between  the  new  union  now  emerging  in 
Europe  and  the  old  American  Union  founded  here  175  years  ago. 

He  elaborated  again  upon  this  at  his  press  conference  the  following  day  :2 

As  I  said  yesterday,  the  first  task  is  for  Europe,  in  its  own  way  and  according 
to  its  own  decisions,  to  complete  its  organization.  When  a  decision  is  reached 
in  regard  to  Great  Britain’s  joining,  which  we  hope  this  summer,  then,  of  course, 
this  work  will  move  ahead  at  a  more  accelerated  pace.  What  I  was  attempting 
to  suggest  yesterday  was  that  any  view  in  Europe  or  any  stories  which  might 
appear  that  we  regard  this  strong  and  increasingly  united  Europe  as  a  rival, 
were  not  true.  We  regard  it  as  a  partner.  We  regard  it  as  a  source  of  strength. . . . 

It  is  true  that  when  this  united  Europe  develops,  that,  of  course,  its  relation¬ 
ship  with  us  will  be  different  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  NATO  alliance 
of  a  series  of  independent  countries  placed  special  responsibilities  upon  the 
1  Documents ,  1962,  No.  106.  2  Public  Papers,  1962,  pp.  539-47. 
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United  States  which  we  were  glad  to  assume,  but  which — of  course,  the  relation¬ 
ship  would  be  different  between  a  single  powerful  Europe  or  a  union  of  powerful 
European  states  and  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

My  concern  is  that  the  relationship  between  Europe,  using  it  in  the  single 
sense,  and  the  United  States,  be  intimate.  We  have  been  dealing,  as  I  have 
said,  with  a  great  many  countries  which  are  smaller  than  the  United  States. 
Now  we  are  going  to  have  not  one  country  but  one  great  organization,  if  the 
effort  is  successful  in  Europe.  And,  I’m  hopeful  that  we  can  reach  accommoda¬ 
tions  on  the  economic  relations,  of  trade,  and  also  the  problem  of  currencies  and 
all  of  the  rest ;  on  the  problem  of  military  policy  ;  and  then  that  we  can  emphas¬ 
ize,  which  I  suggested  yesterday,  that  we  look  outward  .  .  . 

We  do  not  want  a  Europe,  as  I  have  said,  and  a  United  States  to  be  a  core  of 
an  increasingly  disintegrating  world.  And  therefore  we’re  concerned  with  the 
admission  of  the  raw  materials  of  Latin  America  to  Europe ;  we’re  concerned 
about  the  Pacific  community — the  Philippines,  Japan,  and  the  others — and  we 
are  concerned  that  Europe  and  the  United  States  play  their  proper  role  in 
assisting  the  underdeveloped  world. 

To  the  question  whether  the  Atlantic  partnership  would  be  a  political 
unit,  he  replied 

No,  I  would  think  that  in  a  sense  we  have  a  political  union — it  depends  on 
how  you  define  ‘political’.  We  have  in  the  NATO  alliance  the  obligations  to 
accept  it  under  the  NATO  alliance.  The  North  Atlantic  Council,  OECD,  DAG, 
and  all  the  other  organizations  which  have  been  set  up  represent  political  com¬ 
mitments.  And  of  course  these  political  commitments  will,  perhaps,  take  a 
different  form  as  Europe  changes  its  form,  and  I  hope  a  more  intimate  one. 

On  a  European  nuclear  force  he  said 

.  .  .  stronger  pressures  have  arisen  in  Europe  for  a  European  nuclear  force  not 
as  dependent  upon  the  United  States  as  the  present  one.  What  we  have  sugges¬ 
ted  is  that  this  is  a  matter  that  Europe  should  consider  carefully,  that  we  would, 
of  course,  be  responsive  to  any  alternate  arrangement  they  wish  to  make.  We 
would  examine  it.  We  recognize  their  problem.  But  we  think  it  s  a  matter  in 
which  Europe  should  come  forward  with  some  suggestions,  and  not  for  the 
United  States  to  attempt  to  impose  its  views,  particularly  as  we  regard  the 
present  arrangement  as  a  secure  one  for  Europe.  But  if  Europe  does  not  agree 
with  that,  and  she  may  not — particularly  as  she  develops  this  additional  union — 
then  we’d  be  prepared  to  discuss  an  alternate  arrangement.  But  so  far  no  such 
proposal  has  come  forward. 

The  trouble  with  this  new  gesture  was  that  its  historical  model,  the 
origin  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  was  only  imperfectly  understood  in  the 
United  States.  The  effectiveness  of  the  speech  made  by  General  Marshall 
in  June  1947  at  the  Harvard  graduation  ceremonies  rested  less  on  the 
diplomatic  preparations  made  by  the  United  States  (they  were  in  fact 
more  rhetorical  than  diplomatic)  than  on  the  fact  that  his  speech  seemed 
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to  the  British  to  offer  a  way  out  of  a  dilemma  which  had  been  exercising 
them  over  the  previous  twelve  months,  as  to  how  to  persuade  the  United 
States  to  contribute  largely  to  the  economic  recovery  of  Europe  without 
exposing  Britain  again  to  the  Congressional  criticism  and  rigorous  condi¬ 
tions  which  had  accompanied  the  Anglo-American  loan  of  1945.  What 
made  the  Marshall  Plan  was  less  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  offer 
had  been  prepared  than  the  response  which  it  provoked. 

Mr.  Kennedy’s  speech  produced  no  such  reply,  since  the  preconditions 
were  not  there  and  the  offer,  such  as  it  was,  was  only  too  thoroughly 
hedged  around  with  unpublished  conditions.  Moreover,  the  time  for  such 
an  offer  was  after  the  British  entry  into  a  European  community  was  com¬ 
pleted,  not  at  this  stage.  Its  advance  at  this  stage  merely  suggested  to  the 
over  suspicious  French  that  the  United  States  hoped  to  use  Britain’s  entry 
into  the  Common  Market  as  a  ‘Trojan  Horse’  with  which  to  penetrate  and 
dominate  the  new  Europe.  They  became,  therefore,  if  anything,  more 
sensitive  to  any  signs  of  Anglo-American  intimacy. 

President  Kennedy’s  speech  was  followed  by  two  further  American 
bungles.  The  first  of  these  was  the  way  in  which  the  question  of  a  replace¬ 
ment  for  General  Norstad,  N.A.T.O.’s  supreme  commander,  was  handled. 
General  Norstad,  a  Republican  nominee,  who  had  identified  himself 
completely  with  N.A.T.O.,  had  been  for  some  time  at  loggerheads  with 
the  Kennedy  regime.  He  had  not  even  attended  the  N.A.T.O.  conference 
at  Athens  at  which  Mr.  McNamara  had  unfolded  his  new  strategy.  His 
failure  to  obtain  support  for  a  N.A.T.O.  deterrent  of  land-based  medium- 
range  missiles  had  made  him  feel  his  usefulness  was  at  an  end.  President 
Kennedy  made  the  mistake  of  taking  too  immediate  advantage  of  the 
vacancy  created  when  General  Norstad  indicated  that  he  was  thinking  of 
resigning  to  resolve  his  own  internal  difficulties  in  the  Pentagon  and  rid 
himself  of  the  chairman  of  the  American  chiefs  of  staff,  General  Lem- 
nitzer,  who  had  been  involved  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  debacle.  He  also  needed 
to  avoid  the  promotion  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  American  chiefs  of 
staff  of  General  Curtis  Le  May,  Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  and  Admiral 
Anderson,  the  chief  of  naval  operations,  neither  of  whom  enjoyed  his 
full  confidence.  Finally  he  wanted  to  regularize  the  position  of  General 
Maxwell  Taylor,  the  retired  chief  of  army  staff,  who  had  been  his 
personal  military  adviser  since  1961.  The  solution  he  found  was  to  shift 
General  Lemnitzer  to  take  General  Norstad’s  place  at  N.A.T.O.  and 
appoint  General  Taylor  in  his  place.  He  duly  approached  the  N.A.T.O. 
Council  with  General  Lemnitzer’s  name,  but  his  known  disagreements 
with  General  Lemnitzer  gave  the  whole  move  the  appearance  of  one  which 
simply  regarded  the  N.A.T.O.  supreme  command  as  a  backwater  in 
which  he  could  legitimately  dump  an  unwanted  senior  general  who  was 
too  cautious  to  provide  the  President  with  any  other  occasion  to  force  him 
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out  ol  office.  Small  wonder  that  the  N.A.T.O.  Council  in  general  and  the 
French  president  in  particular  were  a  good  deal  less  than  enchanted  by 
the  proposal. 

The  next  bungle  sprang  immediately  from  this.  General  Taylor’s 
views,  especially  his  views  that  an  invasion  of  western  Europe  should  be 
resisted  with  conventional  weapons  so  that  a  ‘pause’  for  negotiations  might 
ensue,  were  regarded  with  deep  dismay  in  West  Germany.  In  the  first 
place  the  Germans  had  observed  that  in  negotiations  with  Communist 
bloc  powers  armistice  lines  always  seemed  to  turn  into  frontiers.  In  the 
second  place  they  did  not  like  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  useful  glacis. 
The  forward  policy  advocated  by  General  Norstad  of  regarding  the  zonal 
boundaries  as  the  front  line,  to  be  held  and  defended,  if  necessary,  by 
tactical  nuclear  weapons,  was  much  closer  to  their  heart.  When  General 
Taylor’s  promotion  was  allowed  to  coincide  with  a  fresh  round  of  pressure 
on  them  to  increase  their  conventional  forces  from  five  hundred  thousand 
to  a  three  quarters  of  a  million,  then  reaction  was  immediate.  On  27  July, 
Dr.  George  Kliesing,  chairman  of  the  W.E.U.  defence  committee,  pub¬ 
licly,  after  a  fortnight’s  visit  to  America,  referred  to  ‘major  policy  differ¬ 
ences’  between  General  Taylor  and  Europe,  and  warned  against  ‘soft’ 
N.A.T.O.  policies.  The  next  day,  in  an  article  in  the  Kolnische  Rundschau , 
Herr  Strauss,  the  West  German  defence  minister,  spoke  of  confusion  and 
anxiety  in  Europe  as  a  result  of  General  Norstad’s  resignation.  On  29 
July  he  said  publicly  that  the  upper  limit  of  West  Germany’s  armed  forces 
would  remain  at  half  a  million  ‘even  if  N.A.T.O.  at  present  calls  for  some¬ 
thing  more’.  ‘The  Federal  government’,  he  was  reported  saying,1  ‘con¬ 
tinues  to  place  decisive  importance  on  the  fact  that  N.A.T.O.  keeps  the 
prevention  of  war,  without  capitulation  or  the  loss  of  territory,  as  its  chief 
objective.’  No  loss  of  territory  must  be  envisaged  in  N.A.T.O.  planning  if 
German  belief  in  the  alliance  was  not  to  be  threatened. 

On  3  August  Herr  Strauss  returned  to  the  attack,  ignoring  an  angry 
rebuttal  by  President  Kennedy  at  his  press  conference  on  1  August  of 
suggestions  that  the  command  charges  in  America  presaged  ‘a  change  in 
American  strategy  going  as  far  as  a  nuclear  disengagement’.2  This  was,  so 
far  as  Herr  Strauss  was  concerned,  not  the  issue,  though  Mr.  McNamara’s 
proposals  to  group  all  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  into  a  separate 
command  away  from  the  conventional  forces  among  which  they  were  then 
distributed,  did  not  make  him  any  happier.  In  an  interview  given  to  the 
Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung 3  he  called  for  immediate  clarification  on 
three  points,  Mr.  McNamara’s  counterforce  strategy,  the  equipment  of 
front-line  divisions  in  N.A.T.O.  with  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  and  the 
theory  that  conventional  forces  alone  would  be  enough  to  deter  aggression. 

1  Times,  30  July  1962.  2  Public  Papers,  1962,  p.  597. 

3  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  3  August  1962. 
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Proposals  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Bundeswehr  by  a  quarter  of  a  million 
men,  he  said,  were  ‘absolutely  unrealistic’.  A  week  later,  in  another  inter¬ 
view,  he  said,  that  the  higher  figure  of  three  quarters  of  a  million  would 
mean  a  virtual  doubling  of  the  West  German  defence  budget.  The 
American  government  were  forced  to  cause  General  Taylor  to  tell  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  9  August  that,  in  his  view,  atomic 
weapons  would  have  to  be  used  early  in  a  conflict  arising  out  of  a  ground 
attack  in  Western  Europe,  and  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any 
view  of  his  could  be  used  to  support  rumours  of  an  American  nuclear 
disengagement  in  Europe.1  At  the  same  time  similar  assurances  were  given 
by  the  American  representative  on  the  N.A.T.O.  Council.  They  were  duly 
welcomed  by  the  official  West  German  spokesman.  But  the  total  effect, 
very  much  played  upon  by  the  Gaullist  press,  both  in  France  and  West 
Germany,  was  greatly  to  shake  the  one  hold  the  United  States  had  on  West 
Germany  which  the  French  could  never  match,  the  nuclear  shield  against 
aggression.  Thus  the  end  effect  of  the  McNamara  doctrine  was  to  weaken 
still  further  the  diplomatic  position  of  the  United  States  in  Germany. 

These  deficiencies  in  American  policy  were  marked  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  strength  on  the  French  side.  On  1-3  June,  Mr.  Macmillan 
visited  France  and  had  talks  at  the  Chateau  de  Champs  with  President 
de  Gaulle.  Mr.  Macmillan  apparently  succeeded  in  instilling  into  the 
French  president’s  mind  a  genuine  degree  of  uncertainty  as  against  his 
previous  conviction  that  Britain  could  always  be  relied  on  to  prefer  her 
American  to  her  European  connections  in  a  moment  of  choice.  A  short 
communique2  spoke  of  the  ‘community  of  interests’  between  Britain  and 
France  as  the  spirit  in  which  they  intended  to  continue  the  negotiations 
for  Britain’s  entry  into  the  Common  Market.  The  existence  of  these 
doubts  can  be  seen  also  in  M.  Couve  de  Murville’s  statement  of  13  June 
to  the  National  Assembly.  In  this  he  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  Britain  to 
prove  her  sincerity  by  choosing  the  path — ‘difficult  and  courageous’- — 
that  leads  to  Europe  and  went  on  to  point  out  that  Europe  was  faced  with 
a  choice.  If  it  remained  confined  to  the  Six  then  it  would  be  ‘more 
modest,  but  also  more  cohesive’ ;  if  Britain  and  the  other  nations  who 
applied  for  entry  were  successful  then  it  would  be  ‘looser,  but  more 
impressive’.  In  view  of  the  uncertainty,  he  felt  it  advisable  to  postpone 
any  further  discussions  about  political  union  until  it  were  known  whether 
or  not  Britain  were  going  to  join  the  Community. 

The  French  were  able  to  maintain  this  position  with  reasonable  success 
against  the  public  pressure  emanating  from  the  assembly  of  the  W.E.U. 
which  met  in  Paris  from  4-8  June,  from  the  meeting  of  the  European 
parliament  from  25-29  June,  and  from  the  Italian  government.  M. 
Fouchet’s  successor,  Signor  Cattani  of  Italy,  spent  much  of  June  evolving 
1  N.Y.  Times,  10  August  1962.  2  Documents,  ig6s,  No.  116.  3  Ibid.,  No.  122. 
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various  compromise  proposals  designed  to  reconcile  the  two  positions  of 
France  and  the  Five.  At  the  end  of  June  Signor  Fanfani  requested  that 
these  proposals  be  discussed,  and  on  13  July  he  was  able  to  announce  in 
Rome  that  President  de  Gaulle  and  Dr.  Adenauer  had  requested  him  to 
take  the  initiative  to  make  new  progress  towards  a  political  union.  A  new 
European  summit  conference  would  meet  in  September  in  Rome. 

It  remained  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  Belgians  and  the  Dutch 
and  to  meet  the  British  desire,  expressed  again  by  Mr.  Heath  in  a  press 
conference  at  Luxembourg  on  18  July,  to  be  invited  to  partake  in  the 
discussions  once  the  Six  had  arrived  at  general  agreement.  M.  Spaak 
went  on  record  again  on  10  July  against  carrying  the  negotiations  further 
before  British  entry  into  the  economic  committee  were  concluded.  But 
the  British  restraint  made  this  position  a  little  too  absolute  to  maintain. 
On  24  July  therefore,  he  and  Dr.  Luns,  the  foreign  minister  of  the 
Netherlands,  agreed  in  Brussels  to  follow  the  British  proposal,  that  is,  to 
reach  agreement  among  the  Six  but  not  to  confront  Britain  with  a  fait 
accompli.  M.  Spaak’s  subsequent  conversations  with  M.  Couve  de  Murville 
in  Brussels  on  25  July  and,  in  Bonn,  with  Dr.  Adenauer  on  26  July, 
showed  at  the  moment  the  obstacle  to  an  agreement  was  less  the  question 
of  Britain  than  that  of  M.  Spaak’s  wish  to  go  further  along  the  supra¬ 
national  road  than  the  French  would  allow.  Signor  Fanfani  had  already 
arrived  at  a  similar  viewpoint.  On  25  July,  therefore,  he  wrote  to  President 
de  Gaulle  and  Dr.  Adenauer,  resigning  the  commission  they  had  asked 
him  to  undertake. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  stumbling  block  to  the  supra-nationalists  was  not 
so  much  President  de  Gaulle  as  the  increasing  care  taken  of  his  views  by 
Dr.  Adenauer  in  Bonn.  Dr.  Adenauer  in  fact  visited  Paris  on  5-6  July. 
The  communique  on  their  conversations1  emphasized  by  its  very  fulsome¬ 
ness  the  importance  attached  by  President  de  Gaulle  to  attracting  the 
support  of  Dr.  Adenauer.  On  his  side,  the  German  chancellor  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  that  time  was  against  him.  Not  only  was  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  Americans  over  the  Berlin  issue  confronting  him  more  and  more 
with  the  spectre  of  an  American-Soviet  agreement  comprising  a  de  facto 
acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  a  Soviet  peace  treaty  with  East  Ger¬ 
many,  but  he  was  coming  under  increasing  pressure  both  inside  the 
government  coalition  from  Dr.  Mende  of  the  Free  Democrats,  and  inside 
his  party  from  Dr.  Schroeder,  the  foreign  minister  he  had  been  forced  to 
accept,  to  alter  the  rigidity  of  his  policy.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was 
hardly  surprising  that  he  should  instinctively  draw  more  closely  to  the 
man  whose  entire  career  seemed  to  embody  the  principle  that  in  rigidity 
is  strength.  And  the  issue  of  Berlin,  it  should  be  noted,  gave  Dr.  Adenauer 
added  reason  to  be  suspicious  of  Britain. 

1  Documents,  1962,  No.  112. 
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This  may  account  for  the  reason  why  the  chancellor  chose  at  the  end  of 
August  1962  in  a  televised  press  conference  to  involve  himself  in  a  gra¬ 
tuitous  row  with  Mr.  Macmillan  by  pretending  that  the  latter’s  statement 
in  the  Commons  on  17  July1  indicated  that  he  held  to  a  contradictory 
position  on  the  question  of  European  union.  Mr.  Macmillan  was  driven 
to  publish  that  section  of  his  letter  of  25  July  to  Dr.  Adenauer  asking  for 
German  support  for  Britain’s  entry  into  Europe  which  Dr.  Adenauer  said 
was  in  contradiction  with  his  statement  in  the  Commons.2  In  the  course 
of  the  same  conference  the  chancellor  also  attacked  the  Belgian  and  Dutch 
policy  on  European  union. 

Whatever  his  reasons,  the  incident  made  a  fitting  opening  to  President 
de  Gaulle’s  triumphal  visit  to  Germany  from  4-7  September,  in  which  the 
president  went  out  of  his  way  to  court  the  German  public,  visiting  Bonn, 
Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Hamburg,  Munich  and  Stuttgart,  addressing  the 
workers  in  the  Thyssen  steel  works  in  enthusiastic,  if  execrably  accented, 
German,  speaking  to  the  officers  of  the  Bundeswehr  military  school  at 
Hamburg  on  Franco-German  military  and  industrial  co-operation.3  In 
their  private  conversations  they  apparently  discussed  a  French  proposal 
to  go  ahead  with  a  Franco-German  entente  as  a  first  step  to  a  European 
union.  On  19  September  a  French  draft  of  a  treaty  of  co-operation  was 
sent  to  Bonn  for  comment.  It  provided  for  co-operation  between  the  two 
countries  on  the  lines  provided  by  the  French  draft  for  a  European 
political  union ;  similar  provisions  were  made  for  the  field  of  military 
co-operation,  cultural  exchanges  and  economic  co-operation.4 

The  successful  conclusion  of  this  visit  to  Germany  and  his  rebuff  to  the 
supra-nationalists  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  had  thus  given  Presi¬ 
dent  de  Gaulle  a  successful  fail-back  position  should  the  negotiations  for 
Britain’s  entry  into  the  Common  Market  prove  that  he  was  faced  with  a 
factor  likely  to  block  and  disrupt  his  determination  to  remain  master 
inside  a  Europe  equal  with  the  United  States  even  at  the  cost  of  limiting 
its  size  to  that  already  attained.  It  was,  therefore,  extremely  unfortunate 
for  Britain,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  Macmillan  government  should  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  position  in  which  it  was  obliged  to  make  a 
show  of  fighting  for  concessions  for  the  Commonwealth  which  its  advisers 
must  have  known  had  little  or  no  chance  of  fulfilment,  since  they  ran  so 
entirely  contrary  to  the  common  policy  and  interests  of  the  E.E.G.  If  the 
intention  was  to  yield  in  the  end  to  the  known  obduracy  of  the  Six,  then 
the  British  miscalculated  the  necessary  degree  of  resistance  and  allowed 
the  first  round  of  talks  which  ended  in  August  to  run  out  before  they  had 

1  663,  H.C.  Deb.,  1961-62,  cols.  226-g.  2  Dimes,  30  August  1962. 

3  For  the  texts  of  the  speeches  made  by  President  de  Gaulle,  see  Documentation  Frangaise,  Notes 
et  Etudes  documentaires,  No.  2947,  21  December  1962.  For  the  final  communique,  see  Documents, 
1962,  No.  1 13.  4  Le  Monde,  20  September  1962. 
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indicated  their  willingness  to  yield.  The  matter  was  greatly  complicated 
by  the  attitude  of  the  Labour  Party,  whose  leader,  Mr.  Gaitskell,  remained 
genuinely  unconvinced  of  the  necessity  of  British  entry  into  Europe,  a 
stand  which  he  maintained  despite  the  advice  of  those  elements  in  the 
party  who  had  enabled  him  to  survive  the  unilateralist  challenge  to  his 
leadership  in  1960-61.  Mr.  Macmillan  in  addition  faced  a  certain  resist¬ 
ance  on  the  right  wing  of  his  party.  In  the  effort  to  quieten  their  anxieties 
he  allowed  Lord  Dilhorne,  the  lord  chancellor,  to  be  the  mouthpiece 
of  a  statement  on  the  continuing  sovereignty  of  Parliament  even  after  the 
accession  by  Britain  to  the  Treaty  of  Rome,1  in  that  its  right  to  repeal  the 
Acts  which  would  be  necessary  to  apply  the  Treaty  would  remain  un¬ 
fettered,  which  caused  a  good  deal  of  alarm  and  consternation  in  Europe, 
especially  in  Bonn. 

This  would,  however,  not  have  mattered  so  much  but  for  the  British 
government’s  misunderstanding  of  the  overriding  need  to  prove  to  the 
French  that  their  heart  was  over  the  Channel  rather  than  the  Atlantic. 
This  need  had  become,  if  anything,  more  urgent  by  reason  of  the  blunders 
and  pressures  Washington  was  now  exerting  on  Europe  to  secure  a  mili¬ 
tarily  integrated  yet  atomically  subordinate  partner  in  N.A.T.O.  The 
appointment  of  Mr.  Thorneycroft  at  the  end  of  July  as  minister  of  defence 
and  the  publicity  issued  by  government  spokesmen  thereafter  of  the  need 
to  ‘heal  the  breach’  with  the  United  States  by  an  early  meeting  with 
Mr.  McNamara  was  taken  therefore  on  the  continent  as  confirmation  of 
all  Europe’s  worst  fears,  leaving  the  historian  with  the  conviction  that,  if 
war  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  soldiers,  diplomacy  is  far  too  important 
to  be  left  to  ministers  of  defence. 

The  negotiations  on  Britain’s  entry  into  the  Common  Market  could  be 
said  to  have  begun  in  earnest  at  the  ministerial  meeting  on  8  May.  They 
began  unhappily  by  seeking  a  lengthy  transition  period  for  the  abolition  of 
Commonwealth  preference  in  industrial  exports  from  the  old  dominions, 
and  demanding  as  part  of  this  that  the  Six  make  an  immediate  statement 
of  support  for  President  Kennedy’s  plan  for  a  general  lowering  of  tariff 
barriers  ;  on  twenty-seven  important  imports,  aluminium,  lead,  woodpulp, 
etc.,  they  demanded  a  nil  tariff;  and  on  agricultural  imports  from  the 
old  dominions  they  demanded  that  the  agreement  should  envisage  com¬ 
parable  outlets  for  those  imports  outside  the  Community  and  a  delay  in 
the  transition  period,  even  a  revision  of  the  agreement  if  the  transition 
period  had  elapsed  before  such  outlets  had  been  found  within  the  scope 
of  a  world  agreement.  Italian  intervention  defused  what  seemed  an 
imminent  crisis  by  referring  these  questions  to  separate  groups  of  deputies. 
As  a  result  agreement  was  swiftly  reached  on  the  transition  period  for  the 
abolition  of  Commonwealth  preference  on  industrial  products.  A  rather 
1  243,  H.L.  Deb.,  cols.  416-26,  2  August  1962. 
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similar  fate  attended  the  British  proposals  for  arrangements  to  govern 
trade  with  the  Asian  countries  of  the  Commonwealth,  India,  Pakistan 
and  Ceylon.  These  agreements  were,  however,  accompanied  by  a  barrage 
of  protests  from  the  Commonwealth  countries  affected  which,  although 
primarily  directed  at  their  own  domestic  opinion,  did  not  lack  impact 
either  on  the  opponents  of  entry  into  the  Common  Market  in  Britain,  or 
on  the  judgement  and  patience  of  those  negotiating  in  Brussels. 

It  was  thus  that  the  most  serious  element  in  the  negotiations,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  imports  from  the  temperate  countries  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  was  first  broached.  M.  Pisani,  the  French  minister  of  agriculture, 
held  out  the  prospect  of  an  eventual  solution  by  a  world  agreement  on 
primary  products,  a  view  which  had  a  great  deal  in  common  with  the 
British  view,  but  clearly  did  not  cover  the  necessary  short  term  solutions. 
June  was  allowed  to  slip  away  into  July  without  any  definite  instructions 
being  given  to  deputies.  In  July  a  further  agreement  seemed  to  have  been 
reached  on  an  annual  review  of  farm  incomes  with  a  provision  for  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  Commission  level  if  action  seemed  necessary  to  ensure  that  farm 
income  bore  a  ‘fair’  relationship  to  total  national  income.  But  the  difficul¬ 
ties  on  temperate  agricultural  products  remained,  the  British  in  effect 
asking  for  a  guarantee  from  the  Six  that  these  be  allowed  access  to  the 
Community  markets  on  level  terms  up  to  a  certain  limit. 

The  Six  remained  adamantly  opposed  to  this.  And  it  was  only  on  23-24 
July  that  they  were  able  to  elaborate  an  alternative  system  of  proposals 
which  involved  a  transitional  tapering-off  period  rather  than  the  open- 
ended  commitment  the  British  wanted,  and  a  promise  that  they  intended 
to  pursue  a  ‘reasonable  price  policy’.  They  also  proposed  that  negotiations 
on  a  world  wide  agreement  should  begin  in  1963.  They  also  agreed  to 
consider  special  arrangements  for  New  Zealand  products.  There  followed 
two  periods  of  negotiations  from  23-27  July  and  from  1-7  August.  At  the 
end  of  this  the  British  had  largely  yielded  to  the  position  taken  by  the 
Six ;  but  not  fast  enough  or  far  enough  to  secure  the  all-important  agree¬ 
ment  in  principle  before  the  adjournment  until  October.  The  meeting 
broke  up  on  a  sour  note  with  a  conflict  over  a  note  of  interpretation  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Six  on  ambiguities  in  the  financial  regulations  applying  to 
agriculture  which  the  British  refused  to  discuss  on  the  grounds  that  it  had 
been  sprung  on  them  and  then  persuaded  the  German  and  Dutch  to 
disown.  M.  Couve  de  Murville  formally  reserved  the  French  position 
on  the  agreements  which  had  been  reached  on  agricultural  imports  from 
the  temperate  zones  pending  a  satisfactory  outcome  of  the  question  of 
the  financial  regulations,  and  the  British  ‘noted’  the  formula  agreed  in  the 
price  policy  of  the  community. 

During  the  month  of  September  the  French  were  busy,  as  has  been  seen 
above,  consolidating  their  position  against  a  break  in  the  negotiations 
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with  Britain  or  too  evident  an  American  drive  in  N.A.T.O.  The  British 
government,  by  contrast,  was  suffering  a  series  of  assaults  which  were  to 
leave  it  no  alternative  but  a  disastrous  humiliation  if  its  application  to  join 
the  Common  Market  should  fail.  The  first  of  these  blows  came  at  the 
conference  of  Commonwealth  prime  ministers,  at  which,  under  the  belief 
that  British  entry  into  the  Common  Market  was  imminent,  and  that  this 
would  probably  be  the  last  time  they  met  as  a  Commonwealth,  the 
Commonwealth  premiers  decided  to  satisfy  their  own  public  opinions  that 
they  were  alert  to  defend  their  interests  by  attacking  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  The  premiers  from  the  ‘white’  dominions  lamented  the  passing  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  engulfment  of  the  ‘home  country’  into  an 
alien  Europe.  The  premiers  of  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  consolidated 
their  objections  in  advance  with  the  leader  of  the  Labour  Party.  The 
African  premiers  opposed  the  idea  of  association  as  neocolonialism  and 
commitment  to  a  ‘hard  line’  in  the  ‘Cold  War’. 

The  second  of  the  blows  came  with  the  move  of  the  bulk  of  the  Labour 
Party  into  open  opposition  to  entry  into  Europe  on  any  terms  that  could 
have  conceivably  have  been  acceptable  to  the  Six.  This  decision,  taken 
at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Labour  Party,  was  a  product  of  the  latent 
xenophobia  of  the  British  working  class,  the  idealistic  neo-imperialism  of 
the  Labour  commonwealth  group,  suspicion  of  European  big  business, 
and  long-standing  antipathy  for  the  Cold  War  rigidity  of  the  French  and 
German  governments.  The  overwhelming  enthusiasm  of  European  social¬ 
ist  parties  for  a  united  Europe  was  ignored,  or  misunderstood,  or  regarded 
as  characteristic  of  partners  who,  unlike  the  British  Labour  Party,  had 
never  governed  on  their  own.1 

These  blows  came  from  outside,  and  could  be  answered,  as  they  were, 
by  a  more  forthright  commitment  to  entry  into  Europe,  which  would  have 
been  valuable  a  year  earlier  but  only  made  the  disaster  of  rejection  the 
more  humiliating  and  irretrievable.  The  third  and  fourth  blows  were 
quite  self-inflicted.  Not  that  the  third  blow  seemed  such  at  the  time  ;  since 
Mr.  Macmillan’s  campaign  to  convince  British  opinion  of  the  desirability 
of  entry  into  the  Common  Market  was  conducted,  as  so  much  of  British 
debate  on  foreign  policy  is  apt  to  be  conducted,  as  if  the  seas  which 
surround  the  country  provide  total  insulation  against  the  passage  of  sound 
and  rhetoric,  uttered  for  domestic  consumption,  being  carried  to  foreign 
ears.  Three  main  statements  in  his  campaign  can  be  isolated  ;  his  speech 
to  the  Commonwealth  premiers,  the  pamphlet,  Britain ,  the  Commonwealth 
and  Europe  published  by  the  Conservative  Central  Office,  and  his  speech 
to  the  Conservative  Party  conference  in  Llandudno.  Basically  his  argu¬ 
ment  fell  into  two  parts.  First  was  a  demonstration  that,  whatever  the 

1  The  maintenance  of  this  view,  commonly  heard,  required  a  certain  ignorance  of  post-war 
European  politics  which  was  only  too  willingly  maintained. 
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Commonwealth  was,  it  was  not  either  an  economic  or  political  community 
like  the  E.E.C.,  and  that  the  idea  that  Britain  faced  a  choice  between  them 
was  unreal.  Britain  could  be  more  influential  on  behalf  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth’s  larger  economic  interests  as  a  member  of  the  E.E.C.  than  she 
could  be  outside,  since  she  could  no  longer  provide  markets  or  capital  on 
the  scale  the  growing  Commonwealth  required. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Macmillan’s  argument  related  to  the  political 
reasons  for  joining  and  the  consequence  of  exclusion.  If  Britain  joined  she 
would  gain  not  only  ‘a  new  stature  in  Europe’  but  an  increase  in  her 
‘standing  and  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  world’.1  If  she  stood  aloof 
the  United  States  would  increasingly  concert  its  policies  with  Europe  and 
Britain  would  ‘lose  influence  both  in  Europe  and  Washington  .  .  .  [which] 
would  seriously  undermine  our  national  position’.  Britain  would  be  faced 
‘with  a  political  solution  in  Europe  which  ran  counter  to  our  views  and 
interests  but  which  we  could  do  nothing  to  influence’.  The  arguments 
had  a  fine  ring  to  British  ears.  But  one  can  be  forgiven  for  assuming  that 
in  Paris  they  sounded  very  like  a  statement  that  Britain  intended  to 
behave  after  her  admission  to  the  E.E.C.  in  precisely  the  same  ‘un- 
European’  way  as  before. 

The  last  blow  was  also  to  a  large  extent  self-inflicted.  In  July  Mr. 
Macmillan  had  removed  from  office  the  minister  of  defence,  Mr.  Harold 
Watkinson,  and  replaced  him  by  Mr.  Peter  Thorneycroft.  His  task 
basically  was  to  conduct  a  review  of  British  defence  policy  with  a  view  to 
keeping  its  expenses  both  in  budgeting  terms  and  in  terms  of  foreign 
exchange  costs  under  control.  This  was  especially  necessary  in  view  of  the 
urgent  need  to  re-equip  the  army  with  a  new  and  greatly  more  expensive 
generation  of  conventional  weapons.  The  problem  had  three  elements  in 
terms  of  British  foreign  policy ;  the  question  whether  Britain  was  to  pro¬ 
duce  her  own  weapons,  financing  them  by  selling  the  surplus  abroad  in 
competition  with  the  American  arms  industry  or  purchase  her  arms  abroad 
at  a  cost  which  would  add  greatly  to  the  burden  on  the  British  balance  of 
payments ;  the  question  of  the  size  of,  armament  of  and  strategy  to  be 
followed  by  the  British  Army  of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  question  of  an 
Atlantic  or  a  European  deterrent  and  what  form  it  should  take.  The  first 
of  these  was  an  area  in  which  Britain  had  good  reason  to  reproach  the 
European  members  of  N.A.T.O.  with  un-European  behaviour,  in  that 
they  consistently  yielded  to  high  pressure  American  sales  methods  backed 
by  American  political  pressures.  The  inducement  to  follow  their  example 
and  turn  to  America  was  obvious.  The  second  bore  heavily  on  Mr. 
McNamara’s  arguments  for  an  increase  in  conventional  ground  forces  in 
Europe,  and  a  concentration  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  which  Britain 

1  The  quotations  are  from  Harold  Macmillan,  Britain ,  the  Commonwealth  and  Europe  (London 
1962),  pp.  4-7. 
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had  so  far  resisted.  The  third  bore  on  the  question  of  the  French  deterrent, 
the  Geneva  arms  control  negotiations  and  the  question  whether  or  not 
British  nuclear  forces  were  militarily  integrated  with  those  of  the  United 
States  in  N.A.T.O. 

It  is  highly  significant  of  the  failure  of  the  Macmillan  government  to 
appreciate  that  from  June  onwards  they  were  on  trial  to  prove  their 
qualification  to  be  considered  European  that  the  immediate  reaction  of 
defence  minister  and  cabinet  to  Mr.  Thorneycroft’s  review  of  the  defence 
situation,  was  to  turn  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Thorneycroft  was  to 
heal  the  ‘breach  with  the  United  States’  created  by  British  rejection  of 
the  McNamara  strategy,  Mr.  McNamara’s  public  strictures  on  small 
national  nuclear  deterrents  and  British  resentment  of  American  success  in 
cornering  the  European  arms  market.  On  23  August,  it  was  announced 
that  Mr.  Thorneycroft  was  to  visit  America  for  talks  with  Mr.  McNamara 
in  September. 

The  meeting  took  place  on  10-15  September  in  the  shadow  of  American 
anxieties  over  Berlin  and  Cuba,  immediately  following  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  request  for  stand-by  authority  to  call  up  150,000  reserves.  Mr. 
Thorneycroft  was  given  the  works,  including  a  guided  tour  of  all  the  major 
American  space  establishments  conducted  by  President  Kennedy  and 
Vice-President  Johnson.  The  actual  talks  opened  at  Omaha  ‘in  the  calm 
of  the  Omaha  catacombs’,  headquarters  of  the  American  Strategic  Air 
Command.  They  concentrated  on  American  pressure  to  get  Britain  to 
raise  the  strength  of  B.A.O.R.  In  the  actual  negotiations  Mr.  Thorney¬ 
croft  was  reasonably  successful  in  withstanding  American  pressure.  Faced 
with  the  argument  that  an  increase  in  B.A.O.R.  could  only  be  achieved 
by  running  down  British  forces  east  of  Suez,  the  Americans  were  forced  to 
accept  the  British  thesis  that  B.A.O.R.  could  be  reinforced  in  a  moment 
of  immediate  crisis  from  Britain.  There  was  no  resolution  of  the  disagree¬ 
ment  over  Mr.  McNamara’s  counterforce  strategy.  Mr.  McNamara  was 
persuaded  to  take  the  N.A.T.O.  nuclear  committee  seriously,  and  provide 
it  with  genuine  meat  to  get  its  teeth  into. 

All  the  same  seen  through  French — and  German — eyes  Mr.  Thorney¬ 
croft  made  two  vital  concessions.  The  first  was  to  let  it  be  known  that 
Britain  accepted  the  principle  of  central  nuclear  control,  which  inevitably 
meant  American  control.  The  fact  that  this  acceptance  was  given  within 
the  framework  of  a  British  proposal  to  establish  a  three-power  directorate 
in  N.A.T.O.  as  suggested  by  President  de  Gaulle  in  1958,  if  anything,  made 
this  worse  because,  in  assuming  France  would  also  accept  central  nuclear 
control,  it  destroyed  the  reality  of  the  proposal  at  the  moment  it  was  made. 
It  was  clear  that  the  British  failed  either  to  understand  or  to  accept  the 
French  president’s  objections  to  ‘integration’  as  meaning  in  effect  ‘sub¬ 
ordination’.  The  second  was  that  in  winning  a  tactical  victory  over  the 
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size  of  B.A.O.R.,  Britain  had  in  effect  conceded  the  American  right  to 
object  to  British  policy,  had  admitted  that  the  objection  was  justified  and 
had  accepted  that  the  McNamara  strategy  of  relying  on  conventional 
forces  to  withstand  the  first  blow  of  a  Soviet  invasion  was  the  correct 
strategy  for  N.A.T.O.  to  follow. 

No  very  valid  explanation  has  ever  been  given  for  the  British  concessions 
on  these  two  points.  The  tactical  victory  on  B.A.O.R.  was  unimportant. 
The  American  promise  to  consider  joint  development  projects  was  worth¬ 
less.  The  N.A.T.O.  nuclear  committee  was  a  British  proposal  which  had 
aroused  sufficient  interest  in  Europe  anyway  to  justify  Washington  taking 
it  more  seriously.  The  whole  episode  gave  the  impression  of  a  British 
government  prepared  to  compromise  on  its  principles  and  independence 
to  regain  American  goodwill.  Its  effect  in  European  defence  circles  was 
from  the  British  viewpoint  deplorable.  It  was  not  a  good  omen  for  the 
vital  negotiations  on  British  entry  which  were  to  follow. 

(f)  The  negotiations  on  Britain’s  entry  into  the  Common  Market ,  September- 
Dee  ember  ig62 

With  the  opening  of  the  autumn  of  1962,  the  fate  of  the  ‘Grand  Design’ 
came  to  hang  upon  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations  for  Britain’s  entry  into 
the  Common  Market.  And  the  historian  who  sees  in  the  failure  of  those 
negotiations  one  of  the  most  significant  events  of  the  decade,  cannot  but 
feel  in  the  course  of  events  in  the  three  months  preceding  the  imposition  of 
the  French  veto  some  of  the  relentless  inevitability  of  classical  Greek 
tragedy.  In  these  months  one  can  find  exemplified  all  the  forces  which 
were  to  lead  to  the  collapse  of  American,  British  and  European  hopes  and 
expectations ;  the  American  penchant  for  building  with  the  maximum 
publicity  an  intellectual  plan  for  the  future  which  was  to  render  impossible 
of  achievement  what  was  its  essential  presupposition  ;  the  British  inability 
or  unwillingness  to  take  the  clear  choice  which  offered  itself  even  when  the 
cards  were  in  their  hands  ;  the  conflict  in  Germany  between  Dr.  Adenauer 
and  his  successors ;  and  the  adamantine  single-mindedness  of  the  French. 

To  take  the  position  of  the  American  government  first.  It  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  that  the  Kennedy  administration,  while  containing  in 
its  staff  echelons  a  number  of  dedicated  Europeanists,  had  come  to 
abandon  the  concept  of  ‘Europe  first’  which  had  dominated  American 
foreign  policy  since  the  adoption  of ‘Plan  Dog’  by  the  Roosevelt  government 
in  1940,  and  its  confirmation  in  the  Truman  doctrine  and  the  great  debate 
over  General  MacArthur’s  dismissal  in  1951-52.  The  aim  of  President 
Kennedy’s  trade  policy  was  directed  at  securing  European  co-operation 
in  development  of  the  third  world  in  such  a  way  that  the  Soviets  were 
contained  and  the  countries  of  the  third  world  did  not  feel  obliged  to 
follow  a  totalitarian  road  to  modernization.  The  ‘Grand  Design’  was  for 
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the  Tree  world’,  not  merely  for  American  relations  with  Europe.  Europe 
was  important  because  ‘the  preservation  of  allied  unity  was  indispensable 
to  the  achievement  of  his  aims’,  [i.e.,  President  Kennedy’s]  even  though 
the  western  alliance  was  ‘no  longer  as  central  to  our  problems  as  it  once 
had  been’.1  The  Trade  Expansion  Bill  was  provoked  by  the  danger  of  the 
Atlantic  community  breaking  into  competitive  trade  blocs,  and  Europe 
becoming  simply  an  isolationist-inspired  rich  man’s  club.2  To  counter 
this  President  Kennedy’s  advisers  believed  British  entry  into  Europe  to  be 
advisable.  But  he  himself  never  thought  of  British  entry  as  a  pillar  of 
American  policy.3  It  was  a  device,  like  that  of  the  multi-lateral  force 
which  was  to  emerge  again  in  the  autumn  of  1962  in  American  and  inter¬ 
allied  discussions.  President  Kennedy  was  not  committed  either  to  the 
theology  of  partnership,  despite  his  support  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Bill, 
nor  to  the  theology  of  interdependence  despite  the  Independence  Day 
speech  or  his  advocacy  of  a  unified  deterrent.4  The  dangers  to  American 
policy  came  not  from  his  lack  of  commitment,  but  the  degree  to  which  he 
allowed  those  members  of  his  administration  who  were  committed,  to 
involve  his  policy  and  prestige  in  the  realization  of  their  views. 

By  December  of  1962  the  Kennedy  administration  was  firmly  committed 
to  the  development  of  N.A.T.O.  into  an  interdependent  organisation  with 
a  single  nuclear  command,  though  they  were  prepared  to  envisage  a 
European  component  to  that  command  provided  it  was  completely 
‘integrated’.  They  were  committed  to  a  degree  of  economic  partnership 
which  only  made  sense  if  the  British  application  to  join  the  E.E.G.  was 
successful.5  Indeed  the  whole  of  their  European  and  N.A.T.O.  policy  was 
either  irrelevant  or  incapable  of  realization  unless  Britain  joined  the  E.E.G. 
and  the  negotiations  for  a  European  political  union  were  then  brought  to 
fruition,  in  terms  of  a  supranational  union  rather  than  the  loose  standing 
conference  proposed  by  the  French.  Their  policy  was  predicated  in  the 
belief  that  France  would  have  to  give  way.  This  belief  rested  on  two 
equally  erroneous  assumptions  about  the  French  position  and  one  un¬ 
forgivably  ignorant  assumption  about  President  de  Gaulle’s  behaviour, 
given  that  their  other  two  assumptions  were  true.  The  first  assumption, 
for  which  the  civilian  arms  control  theorists  in  the  Administration’s  con¬ 
fidence  must  take  most  responsibility,  was  that  the  French  nuclear 
deterrent  was  beyond  France’s  economic  capacity  and  that  France  would 
realize  this  and  be  prepared  to  welcome  an  integrated  European  force 
armed  with  American  weapons  and  ‘know-how’  as  the  alternative.  If  the 
civilian  arms  theorists  were  responsible  for  the  basic  assumption,  the  state 

1  Sorensen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  562-3-  2  Schlesinger,  pp.  720-2. 

3  Sorensen,  op.  cit.,  p.  572-  4  Schlesinger,  op.  cit.,  p.  729- 

3  See  Times,  5  October  1962.  See  also  the  president’s  statement  of  15  November  1962  on 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Christian  Herter  as  special  U.S.  representative  for  Trade  Negotiations, 
Public  Papers,  1962,  pp.  827-8. 
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department  was  responsible  for  spreading  the  conviction  in  the  autumn  of 
1962  that  evidence  could  be  found  to  show  that  this  process  was  already  tak¬ 
ing  place.1  For  the  second  assumption,  that  the  Gaullist  regime  was  so  weak¬ 
ened  in  the  country  by  the  Algerian  settlement  that  it  could  not  afford  to  take 
an  independent  policy  which  would  earn  it  the  obloquy  of  its  European  part¬ 
ners,  the  state  department  must  take  the  lion’s  share  of  the  responsibility.2 

The  third  assumption,  that  President  de  Gaulle  was  most  likely  to  be 
flexible  and  amenable  to  pressure  when  he  felt  his  position  to  be  weak, 
flew  so  flatly  in  the  face  of  all  the  war-time  evidence  on  the  president’s 
canons  of  behaviour  as  to  be  quite  inexcusable.  His  own  memoirs,3  as 
those  of  every  senior  participant  in  the  inter-allied  consultations  of  the 
war-time  years,  provided  the  most  ample  evidence  that  the  president  was 
least  flexible  when  he  felt  most  weak,  and  that  he  was  capable  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  rigidity  of  posture,  an  inflexibility  of  will,  which  no  means  had  as 
yet  been  found  of  shifting. 

The  British  government  was  in  greater  danger.  The  decision  to  apply 
for  entry  into  the  Common  Market,  the  acceptance  that  this  would 
develop  into  some  kind  of  European  political  union,  represented  a  major 
reversal  of  their  past  policy,  and  still  more  of  the  terms  and  concepts  in 
which  that  policy  had  been  justified  and  defended.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Mac¬ 
millan’s  arguments  showed,  even  more  of  a  defensive  measure  than  the 
European  policy  of  the  Kennedy  administration.  It  was  close  to  being  a 
counsel  of  despair,  the  only  way  open  or  conceivable  of  maintaining 
Britain’s  world  position,  vis-a-vis  both  Europe  and  the  United  States.  But 
it  was  inevitably  the  policy  of  a  supplicant.  Previous  British  policy 
towards  European  institutions  had  left  such  a  legacy  of  distrust  that  the 
British  government  was  under  a  particular  necessity  to  prove  its  bona  fides 
to  those  who  held  the  key  to  its  acceptance.  By  the  beginning  of  October 
1962,  the  future  of  British  policy  had  been  put  at  great  hazard  in  two 
particular  respects.  To  overcome  domestic  resistance,  as  well  as  to  con¬ 
vince  their  would-be  partners  in  Europe  of  their  good  faith,  the  British 
government  had  been  forced  to  show  that  there  was  no  viable  alternative 
to  entry  into  the  Common  Market.  They  had  destroyed  the  possibility  of 
developing  any  fall-back  position  if  the  negotiations  should  fail.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  they  were  still  concerned  to  make  things  appear  as 
though  they  had  done  all  they  could  to  protect  domestic  and  Common¬ 
wealth  interests.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  negotiate  as  a  suppliant  with 
people  one  is  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  make  bear  the  responsibility 
for  the  damage  to  particular  interests  one  is  sworn  to  defend,  where  that 
damage  stems  inevitably  from  one’s  own  suppliant  position. 

1  See  Observer,  30  September  1962.  2  Sorensen,  op.  cit.,  p.  571. 

3  The  locus  classicus  is  in  Vol.  Ill  of  his  War  Memoirs,  Salvation,  1944-46,  (London,  i960), 
p.  178. 
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The  second  hazard,  however,  stemmed  from  a  different  course,  the 
failure  of  the  British  government  to  order  its  priorities  correctly.  An 
essential  element  in  the  British  application  for  entry  into  the  Common 
Market  was,  as  has  been  seen,  the  belief  that  only  in  this  way  could 
Britain’s  position  as  a  world  power  be  maintained.  This  was  not  the  same 
as  saying  that  Britain’s  position  as  a  world  power  originated  purely  from 
its  dominant  position  vis-a-vis  Europe.  It  stemmed  from  the  possession  of  a 
sizeable  working  nuclear  force,  from  the  involvement  of  British  interests, 
investments  and  forces  in  major  areas  outside  Europe,  from  the  position  of 
the  City  of  London  and  of  sterling,  from  its  position  at  the  hub  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  from  its  independent  relationship  with  the  United 
States.  These  the  British  believed  to  be  wasting  assets,  particularly  the 
last.  It  was  also  the  one  known  to  be  regarded  with  most  suspicion  in  the 
United  States. 

In  fact,  the  relations  between  Britain  and  the  United  States,  though 
perfectly  amicable,  were  at  this  date  such  that  Britain  particularly  needed 
the  counter-weight  of  Europe  to  balance  against  American  pressure.  The 
British  did  not  accept  the  McNamara  strategy  in  either  of  its  aspects.  A 
counterforce  nuclear  strategy  was  meaningless  in  British  terms ;  a  ground 
strategy  resting  on  a  build-up  of  conventional  forces  on  the  European 
mainland  was  equally  political  and  economic  lunacy.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  British  had  always  refused  to  abandon  total  control  of 
their  nuclear  forces  to  the  United  States,  and  continued  to  do  so.  It  was 
therefore  excessively  dangerous  at  this  time  to  talk  of  a  European  nuclear 
force,  unless  it  was  made  perfectly  clear  that  such  a  force  would  be 
independent  both  in  command  and  control  from  the  United  States. 
Nothing  should  have  been  done  at  this  stage  to  give  any  appearance  of 
British  support  for  American  policy  for  an  ‘integrated  European  com¬ 
ponent’  in  an  American-commanded  and  controlled  deterrent.  Yet  the 
British  proposals  at  this  time  were  left  particularly  vague.  This  was  the 
more  unfortunate  in  view  of  the  rearguard  action  Mr.  Heath  was  being 
obliged  to  fight  at  Brussels  on  Britain’s  agricultural  policy  and  the  interests 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  main  moves  in  American  policy  in  the  autumn  of  1962  centred  on 
the  revival  and  agitation  in  support  of  a  European  nuclear  force.  The 
idea,  dropped  in  1961,  had  been  revived  in  early  1962  by  Professor  Bowie 
and  Mr.  George  Ball,  and  taken  up  by  Mr.  Finletter,  the  American 
ambassador  to  N.A.T.O.  Mr.  Rusk  had  mooted  it  in  June  during  his 
visit  to  Paris  and  Bonn.  During  the  summer  of  1962  the  American  navy 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  multilateral  integrated  European  sea¬ 
borne  nuclear  force  (M.L.F.)  was  technically  possible.  It  was  believed, 
erroneously  as  it  turned  out,  that  the  West  Germans  and  Belgians  were 
interested.  Four  main  arguments  were  used  to  justify  the  idea.  Firstly,  a 
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M. L.F.  would  provide  a  political  role  for  the  European  Community  to 
fulfil  which  would  not  be  tied  to  a  French  deterrent.  Secondly,  it  would 
obviate  what  was  otherwise  believed  to  be  inevitable,  the  development  of 
a  West  German  Gaullist-style  demand  for  their  own  national  deterrent.  In 
parenthesis,  it  should  be  remarked  that  this  argument  was  quite  a  priori. 
West  German  pressure  for  their  own  independent  national  deterrent 
existed  at  this  time  only  in  the  minds  of  a  few  extremists,  outside  the  main¬ 
stream  of  West  German  politics,  and  in  the  overheated  imaginations  and 
anxieties  of  the  leaderships  of  the  Soviet  bloc  powers.  Thirdly,  it  was 
believed  that  an  M.L.F.  would  prevent  the  non-nuclear  powers  in 

N. A.T.O.  from  having  their  confidence  in  the  American  commitment  to 
N.A.T.O.  and  the  nuclear  defence  of  Europe  eroded  by  the  arguments 
used  by  Britain  and  France  to  justify  their  own  deterrents.  Fourthly  it 
would  give  the  nuclear  committee  of  N.A.T.O.  an  alternative  raison  d'etre 
to  that  which  America  had  so  far  refused  to  give  it.1 

Now  it  should  be  noted  that  the  M.L.F.  as  conceived  by  its  American 
protagonists  differed  in  various  crucial  respects  from  both  General 
Norstad’s  proposals  and  from  those  that  were  to  be  evolved  by  the  British 
government.  The  two  central  elements  in  the  Norstad  proposals,  which 
had,  it  may  be  remembered,  the  backing  of  Dr.  Adenauer  and  M.  Spaak, 
as  of  Hr.  Stikker,  the  secretary-general  of  N.A.T.O.,  were  that  the  pro¬ 
jected  N.A.T.O.  deterrent  should  be  land-based  and  under  the  control 
of  the  N.A.T.O.  Council.  The  M.L.F.  was  to  be  a  component  of  an 
American-controlled  deterrent.  The  British  proposals  for  a  European 
deterrent,  as  advanced  by  Mr.  Thorneycroft  in  November  1962,  were 
dangerously  hazy  on  the  initial  details  of  command  and  control.  But  an 
essential  element  in  them  was  that  the  national  nuclear  deterrents  should 
be  capable  of  separation  in  moments  of  national  emergency.  A  crucial 
element  in  the  M.L.F.  was  that  it  should  be  completely  and  irreversably 
integrated,  in  the  sense  not  only  of  planning,  command  and  control  etc.,  but 
also  in  that  the  actual  crews  of  the  naval  vessels  carrying  the  nuclear  missiles 
should  be  composed  of  mixed  personnel  from  the  various  N.A.T.O.  navies. 

The  multilateral  force  had  figured  for  some  time  in  the  dispatches  from 
Washington  of  those  European  correspondents  who  were  privy  to  the 
internal  deliberations  of  the  Kennedy  intellectuals.  It  first  emerged  into  the 
public  light  of  day  in  an  address  to  the  delegates  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Atlantic  Treaty  Association  in  Copenhagen,  given  on  27  September 
by  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy.2  The  United  States,  he  said,  would  seriously 
consider  the  creation  of  a  European  nuclear  force,  ‘genuinely  unified  and 
multi-lateral’.  But  such  a  force  would  have  to  be  integrated  with  American 

1  See  Alastair  Buchan,  ‘The  Multilateral  Force  :  A  Study  in  Alliance  Politics’,  40,  International 
Affairs,  No.  4,  October  i960,  pp.  619-37. 

2  xlvii,  D.S.B.,  No.  1217,  22  October  1962,  pp.  601-5. 
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nuclear  strength.  He  still,  however,  maintained  the  fiction  that  the  United 
States  were  awaiting  an  European  initiative. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  this  initiative  should  follow  the  right  lines,  a 
combined  state  department-U.S.  Navy  mission  toured  the  European 
capitals  to  brief  the  N.A.T.O.  governments  on  the  technical  aspects  of 

M. L.F.  It  received  a  mixed  welcome  in  Europe,  particularly  in  London 
where  Lord  Mountbatten  and  the  chiefs  of  staff  ‘thought  the  M.L.F. 
project  crazy’,  though  the  foreign  office  were  struck  by  its  political  pos¬ 
sibilities,1  the  more  so  as  the  British  proposals  were  then  in  a  state  of 
evolution. 

The  successful  outcome  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  was  apparently  taken 
by  those  in  the  United  States  principally  concerned  with  N.A.T.O.  matters 
as  proof  positive  of  the  correctness  of  the  McNamara  doctrine.  Here  was 
a  case  where  the  availability  of  conventional  forces  had  outfaced  the 
Soviet  adversary,  avoided  a  nuclear  confrontation,  achieved  all  the 
objectives  of  American  policy  and  demonstrated  the  overwhelming  im¬ 
portance  of  centralized  command  and  control.  Here  also  was  a  case  in 
which  American  action  in  defence  of  the  interests  of  the  Free  World  had 
been  overwhelmingly  backed  by  N.A.T.O.,  including  President  de 
Gaulle,  without  any  insistence  on  consultation.  Their  jubilation  was 
understandable  but  quite  misplaced.  The  European  objection  to  the 
McNamara  doctrine  had  concentrated  on  its  questionable  validity  as  a 
means  of  defending  Europe  in  an  area  where  the  Soviets  enjoyed  over¬ 
whelming  and,  in  the  European  view,  irreversible  superiority  of  con¬ 
ventional  forces.  If  the  successful  application  of  the  McNamara  doctrine 
to  the  Cuban  crisis  proved  anything,  it  was  that  the  Soviets  could  apply  it 
equally  successfully  against  Berlin.  As  for  the  N.A.T.O.  support  for  the 
United  States  it  was  given  ungrudgingly  because  the  area  was  ouside 

N. A.T.O.’s  European  area  of  interest.2  President  de  Gaulle  was  not  alone, 
however,  in  his  observation  that  President  Kennedy’s  failure  to  consult  his 
European  allies  in  a  crisis  which  could  well  have  led  to  a  nuclear  war  or 
provoked  a  Soviet  riposte  in  Europe  showed  that  American  commitments 
to  N.A.T.O.  would  always  tend  to  be  interpreted  solely  in  the  light  of 
American  national  interest. 

The  next  move  in  the  American  campaign  came  on  16  November  1962 
with  Mr.  George  Ball’s  address  to  the  N.A.T.O.  parliamentarians’  con¬ 
ference  in  Paris.3  ‘Should  the  other  N.A.T.O.  nations  so  desire’,  he  said, 

we  are  ready  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  creation  of  a  genuine  multi¬ 
lateral  medium-range  ballistic  missile  force  fully  co-ordinated  with  the  other 

1  Schlesinger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  728-9. 

2  The  obligation  on  the  European  members  of  N.A.T.O.,  under  Article  V  of  the  Treaty,  to 
defend  the  United  States  and  Canada  against  Soviet  attack,  never  having  figured  in  any  N.A.T.O 
military  planning,  was  not  taken  seriously  by  them. 

2  xlvii,  D.S.B.,  No.  1223,  3  December  1962,  pp.  831-5. 
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deterrent  forces  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation.  It  is  not  for  us — 
indeed  it  would  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Atlantic  partnership — 
to  dictate  how  such  a  force  should  be  manned,  financed  or  organized.  But  it  is 
a  proper  responsibility  of  the  United  States,  which  has  had  so  much  experience 
in  the  nuclear  field,  to  make  available  to  others  our  information  and  our  ideas 
with  respect  to  the  characteristics  and  capabilities  of  a  multilateral  force. 

He  also  called  for  an  expansion  of  contingency  planning,  ‘applying  it 
across  the  board  to  situations  of  danger  confronting  the  Alliance’.  He 
claimed  that  ‘there  is  no  reason  why  the  N.A.T.O.  countries  cannot  main¬ 
tain  in  the  N.A.T.O.  area  forces  that  are  at  least  equal  to  those  in  eastern 
Europe’,  and  spoke  as  if  N.A.T.O.  were  to  be  reduced  into  a  dual  alliance 
between  America  and  a  United  Europe.  (The  position  of  Iceland, 
Portugal,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Canada,  one  third  of  N.A.T.O.’s  mem¬ 
bership,  none  of  whom  were  likely  members  of  E.E.G.  let  alone  of  a 
European  political  community,  he  ignored.)  The  speech  brilliantly  ex¬ 
emplifies  that  combination  of  double-think,  portmanteau  theorising  and 
disrespect  for  the  realities  of  the  situation  that  were  among  the  least 
admirable  characteristics  of  the  Kennedy  administration.1 

For,  of  course,  the  United  States  did  have  a  plan  that  she  was  about  to 
insist  her  allies  consider  :  and  her  possession  of  missiles  and  ‘know-how’, 
greatly  in  advance  of  that  developed  by  her  allies,  put  her  in  a  position 
virtually  of  dictating  how  and  what  a  European  nuclear  force  should  be.2 
The  news  that  such  a  plan  was  under  preparation  broke  at  the  beginning 
of  December  in  the  inevitable  leaks  from  Washington.  The  plan  was  not 
for  an  Anglo-French  force  but  for  a  N.A.T.O.  force,  since  only  in  this  way 
could  Congress  be  persuaded  to  extend  the  MacMahon  Act  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  exchange  of  nuclear  information  to  take  place.  And  it  was 
only  to  be  acted  upon  if  Britain  successfully  concluded  her  negotiations  for 
entry  into  the  E.E.C.  The  force  was  to  be  armed  with  Po/am-carrying 
submarines,  or  merchant  ships  adapted  for  carrying  nuclear  missiles  or  a 
new  mobile  medium-range  land-based  missile. 

The  N.A.T.O.  ministerial  meeting  in  Paris  from  13-15  December  took 
place  under  the  shadow  of  the  American  decision  not  to  proceed  with  the 
development  of  the  Skybolt  missiles.  Mr.  McNamara  made  another  brutal 
and  devastating  attempt  to  get  N.A.T.O.  force  levels  raised  to  the  agreed 
thirty  divisions.  He  also  scared  his  European  listeners  not  a  little  by  argu¬ 
ing  that  the  Cuban  crisis  had  shown  that  instead  of  conventional  forces 
being  the  shield  and  nuclear  striking  forces  the  sword,  (a  conventional 
image  in  N.A.T.O.  discussions),  the  reverse  was  the  case;  thus  he  once 

1  As  it  does  also  the  belief  that  sheer  repetition  of  bad  arguments  made  them  the  more  likely  to 
be  successful.  The  members  of  the  Kennedy  administration  seem  to  have  been  unduly  influenced, 
subconsciously,  by  the  success  of  the  techniques  applied  by  Joshua  in  the  siege  of  Jericho. 

2  Mr.  Rusk  maintained  this  picture  as  late  as  io  December  in  a  press  conference;  xlvii, 
D.S.B.,  No.  1227,  31  December  1962,  especially  p.  999. 
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again  raised  their  fears  that  he  envisaged  a  campaign  in  central  Europe, 
to  be  waged  with  conventional  weapons.  Mr.  Thorneycroft  replied  by 
suggesting  that  a  committee  be  set  up  to  define  N.A.T.O.’s  objectives  in 
the  light  of  the  real  possibilities  open  to  its  members,  not  the  theoretical 
requests  of  its  military  staffs.  Mr.  Rusk  advanced  the  American  M.L.F. 
proposals,  the  force  envisaged  to  be  the  common  property  of  all  those 
N.A.T.O.  states  which  contributed  to  its  finances.  How  it  was  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  and  how  the  contributions  of  the  individual  N.A.T.O.  powers  were 
to  be  assessed  he  left  for  his  European  listeners  to  decide.  The  force  was  to 
be  armed  with  American-developed  weapons  under  the  two-key  system,  to 
be  finally  under  the  control  of  the  president  of  the  United  States.  The 
final  communique  did  not  mention  this  aspect  of  the  discussions.1  It  paid 
the  usual  genuflection  to  the  need  to  examine  the  strength  of  N.A.T.O.’s 
conventional  forces  in  Europe. 

This  last  was  still  an  extremely  sore  issue  between  Washington  and 
London,  and  Washington  and  Bonn.  Mr.  Thorneycroft’s  success  in 
September  did  not  last.  The  Americans  soon  returned  to  their  idee  fixe 
about  British  reinforcement  of  B.A.O.R.  A  similar  row  had  developed 
between  Washington  and  Bonn,  exacerbated  (as  noted  in  Chapter  I 
above)2  by  President  Kennedy’s  disgust  at  the  cuts  in  Bonn’s  defence 
budget  reported  in  September  as  well  as  by  Dr.  Adenauer’s  suggestion 
that,  once  having  got  Khrushchev  over  a  barrel  during  the  Cuban  crisis, 
he  had  shown  naivety  in  trusting  the  Soviet  premier’s  assurances  that  the 
Soviet  nuclear  missiles  had  in  fact  been  withdrawn  from  Cuba,  and  lack  of 
guts  in  not  exacting  harder  terms  after  Khrushchev’s  capitulation.  Dr. 
Adenauer’s  meeting  with  President  Kennedy  on  15  November  in  Washing¬ 
ton  had  thus  been  a  lively  one.  But,  as  the  final  communique  made  clear, 
Dr.  Adenauer  yielded  only  verbally  to  the  American  desire  for  an  increase 
in  West  German  armed  forces.3 

The  West  German  armed  forces  were  in  fact  in  much  the  same  state  of 
crisis  as  those  of  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  N.A.T.O.  manoeuvres  at 
the  beginning  of  October,  known  as  Fallex  62,  which  involved  a  Soviet 
military  invasion  of  western  Europe  under  cover  of  nuclear  missile  attacks 
on  airfields  and  missile  sites  in  Britain,  West  Germany,  Italy  and  Turkey, 
had  revealed  the  N.A.T.O.  forces  in  general  and  the  West  German  in 
particular  to  be  dangerously  undermanned,  the  forward  defence  advocated 
by  General  Norstad  and  the  Germans  to  be  largely  impossible,  and  the 
reliance  on  tactical  nuclear  weapons  to  be  far  from  satisfactory  as  a 
deterrent.  The  West  German  defence  authorities  did  their  utmost  to 
suppress  the  publication  of  these  results  by  the  news  magazine,  Der  Spiegel ,4 

1  Documents,  1962,  No.  120.  2  In  Chapter  I,  pp.  41,  73-74.  3  Documents,  1962,  No.  117. 

4  Der  Spiegel,  10  October  1962.  Extracts  from  the  article  are  printed  in  English  translation  in 
5,  Survival ,  No.  1,  January-February  1963,  pp.  19-22;  See  also  Times,  3  November  1962. 
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causing  so  great  a  political  scandal  as  to  bring  about  the  resignation  of  the 
defence  minister,  Herr  Strauss.  General  Norstad  followed  with  a  series 
of  speeches,  in  London  on  23  October,  in  Paris  on  12  November,  to  the 
N.A.T.O.  parliamentarians  and  on  3  December  to  the  W.E.U.  Assembly 
and  the  N.A.T.O.  Council.  The  gap  between  McNamaran  ideal  and 
N.A.T.O.  reality,  between  the  militarily  desirable  and  the  attainable, 
could  hardly  have  been  wider.  President  de  Gaulle  can  be  forgiven  for 
seeing  in  the  new  M.L.F.  proposals  a  new  American  attempt  to  contain 
and  control  European,  and  French,  nuclear  aspirations. 

This  was  the  more  unfortunate  in  that  Mr.  Thorneycroft  was  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  evolving  a  British  proposal  for  a  European  deterrent.  Its  details  are 
obscure,  resting  as  the  evidence  for  this  proposal  does  only  on  a  number 
of  off-the-record  briefings  of  defence  correspondents.1  The  main  elements 
in  this  appear  to  have  been  a  separation  of  tactical  and  strategic  nuclear 
weapons.  For  the  first  of  these  he  accepted  the  McNamara  doctrine  of  the 
concentration  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  away  from  the  conventional 
ground  forces.  He  was  even  reported  to  have  toyed  with  the  idea  of  mixed- 
manned  units  on  M.L.F.  lines  as  the  only  N.A.T.O.  units  to  be  entrusted 
with  these  weapons.  The  strategic  deterrent  on  the  other  hand  was  to  be 
independent,  free  of  the  American  veto  and  ‘European’  in  nature,  to  be 
organised  either  in  the  form  of  a  number  of  national  elements,  or  as  a 
unified  force.  These  views  appear  to  have  been  put  to  the  French  in 
general  terms  on  Mr.  Thorneycroft’s  visit  to  Paris  for  discussions  with 
M.  Messmer,  the  French  defence  minister  in  mid-October.  M.  Messmer 
had  flown  a  similar  kite  much  earlier  in  mid-July  in  an  interview  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Observer2.  There  remained,  however,  the  question  of  re¬ 
search  and  development ;  and  here  the  Macmillan  government,  beguiled 
by  the  premier’s  long-standing  preference  for  acquiring  arms  from  the 
United  States,  failed  to  decide  firmly  against  such  a  policy  of  nuclear 
dependence.  In  his  speech  to  the  West  European  Union  Assembly  on 
4  December,3  Mr.  Thorneycroft  did  appeal  for  European  co-operation  on 
‘very  large  projects’  of  development,  but  it  is  difficult,  reading  this  in 
context,  to  see  in  it,  as  some  did  at  the  time,  a  proposal  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  European  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  systems.  Mr.  Thorney¬ 
croft  in  fact  failed  to  mention  the  French  deterrent  at  all.  He  was  following 
a  speech  by  M.  Couve  de  Murville  of  the  previous  day,4  expressing  the 
strongest  scepticism  as  to  the  possibility  of  finding  a  substitute  for  purely 
national  defence  systems.  He  was  also  speaking  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Skybolt  affair.  And  finally  the  internal  discussions  in  the  Macmillan 

1  See  Times,  4  October  1962  ;  TV".  T.  Herald  Tribune,  4  November  1962. 

2  Observer,  15  July  1962. 

3  West  European  Union,  Assembly,  Eighth  Ordinary  Session,  Official  Report,  Tenth  Sitting, 

4  December  1962.  4  Times,  4  December  1962. 
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administration  appear  to  have  been  conducted  in  the  belief  that  until  the 
British  ‘entry  into  Europe’  was  completed,  the  issue  was  academic. 

This  was  a  considerable  misjudgement.  It  has  been  argued  of  course 
that  the  French  president  was  expecting  a  British  offer  of  nuclear  aid  in 
developing  the  French  deterrent  forces ;  and  that  concessions  on  that 
point  could  have  secured  a  much  more  amenable  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  French  in  the  Brussels  negotiations.  This  is  to  mistake  President  de 
Gaulle’s  views  on  the  nature  of  national  independence.  Not  that  he  would 
not  have  welcomed  technical  and  scientific  advice.  But  the  French 
deterrent  would  still  have  had  to  be  genuinely  French  in  construction  and 
development.  He  might  have  welcomed  proposals  for  a  W.E.U.  deterrent 
to  be  formed  by  a  loose  conjunction  of  British  and  French  nuclear  forces ; 
though  it  should  always  be  remembered  at  this  date  that  no  French 
nuclear  forces  were,  in  fact,  yet  in  existence.  What  the  French  president 
was  looking  for  was  evidence  of  an  independent  British  standpoint  on 
nuclear  matters.  And  here,  by  failing  to  decide  on  the  vital  issues  of 
command  and  control  and  supply  and  source  of  the  weapons  with  which 
their  proposed  European  deterrent  was  to  be  armed,  the  British  once  again 
failed  to  meet  his  standards,  even  before  Nassau. 

This  was  the  more  unfortunate  in  view  of  the  increasing  difficulties  that 
had  been  arising  at  the  negotiations  on  Britain’s  entry  into  the  Common 
Market  at  Brussels.  During  the  period  between  October  and  the  middle  of 
December  there  were  four  meetings  of  the  negotiating  ministers  of  the  Six 
and  the  British.  After  sessions  from  25-27  October  and  15-17  November, 
it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  two  meetings  in  December  and  then  a 
prolonged  ‘marathon’  in  mid-January  1963.  Before  the  first  very  brief 
ministerial  meeting  on  8  October,  Mr.  Heath  had  met  the  ministers  of  the 
Six  either  in  London  or  on  a  quick  round  trip  of  their  capitals  to  sound 
the  ground,  give  reassurances  that  the  outcome  of  the  Commonwealth 
conference  had  not  affected  British  policy  and  to  try  and  infuse  some 
momentum  into  the  new  round  of  negotiations.  They  were  to  deal,  as  it 
happened  very  largely  with  the  adjustment  of  British  agricultural  policy 
to  that  of  the  Six.  Roughly,  Britain,  the  largest  importer  of  foodstuffs  in  the 
world,  bought  them  cheaply  on  the  world  market  and  compensated  its 
own  farmers  by  paying  them  the  difference  between  world  prices  and  one 
which  gave  them  an  economic  return  on  their  labour  and  capital,  (de¬ 
ficiency  payments).  The  principles  agreed  between  the  Six  guaranteed  a 
price,  with  varying  degrees  of  solidity,  at  which  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  Community  members  were  to  be  sold  and  imposed  levies  on  imports  of 
food  from  outside  the  Community  to  bring  their  price  up  to  the  guaranteed 
price.  Terms  were  to  be  fixed  in  different  ways  and  at  different  levels 
according  to  the  kind  of  agricultural  product,  beef,  rice,  wheat,  pork, 
poultry  and  eggs,  dairy  products,  horticultural  products,  fruit,  etc.  The 
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levies  were  to  be  paid  into  a  fund  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  used 
to  subsidize  agricultural  exports,  support  prices  by  interventions  on  the 
internal  market  and  promote  structural  changes  in  agriculture. 

The  British  had,  earlier,  circulated  a  paper  proposing  to  maintain  their 
system  of  deficiency  payments  until  the  end  of  an  agreed  period  of  time 
(at  first  they  wanted  this  to  cover  12  years).  They  also  wanted  special 
concessions  on  wheat  prices,  eggs,  pork  and  poultry.  The  first  sign  of  the 
new  toughness  with  which  the  Six  proposed  to  treat  the  British  application 
came  on  25  October  when  the  counterproposals  of  the  Six  were  made 
known.  They  set  1  January  1970  as  the  terminal  date  for  the  transition 
period.  And  they  demanded  an  immediate  transition  to  the  Community 
system  of  agricultural  prices  the  day  of  Britain’s  entry  into  the  Common 
Market.  They  also  insisted  that  the  British  price  for  wheat  should  be 
raised  at  once  to  the  lowest  prevailing  in  the  community  (£34  a  ton  to  the 
existing  British  price  of  -£ 20  a  ton).  These  proposals  caused  a  great  outcry 
in  Britain,  and  Mr.  Heath  stigmatized  them  as  totally  unacceptable. 

The  trouble  was  that  the  British  proposals  would  have  given  their 
producers  a  fixed  guaranteed  price  throughout  the  transition  period 
while  the  producers  of  the  Six  would  have  had  to  be  content  with  the 
internal  market  price,  whatever  that  was ;  whereas  it  was  a  cardinal 
principle  of  the  Six’s  agricultural  arrangements  that  no  member  state’s 
farmers  should  be  allowed  a  privileged  position.  Moreover,  there  was 
serious  discontent  among  the  farmers  of  France  and  Germany,  with  some 
rioting  over  reports  that  the  common  agricultural  policy  would  mean 
lower  farm  prices.  In  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  the  farming  community 
was  divided,  the  small  farmers,  hill  farmers  and  the  like  facing  the  prospect 
of  an  abolition  of  the  guaranteed  price  system  with  the  utmost  reluctance. 
The  agricultural  vote  is  popularly  supposed  to  guarantee  the  Conservative 
Party  anything  up  to  one  hundred  members  in  parliament.  Sir  Anthony 
Hurd,  Chairman  of  the  Conservative  Party’s  agricultural  committee,  was 
highly  critical  of  the  Six’s  proposals.  And  in  by-elections  in  November  the 
Conservatives  made  a  very  poor  showing  in  the  agricultural  constituencies. 
But  even  apart  from  this,  the  rapid  rises  in  food  prices  that  would  have 
resulted  from  the  realization  of  the  Six’s  proposals  would  have  affected  the 
whole  cost  of  living,  wages  and  prices  spread  at  just  the  moment  when  costs 
should  have  been  held  steady,  so  as  to  enable  British  industrial  goods  to 
benefit  from  unimpeded  entry  into  the  European  market. 

Matters  were  to  be  further  complicated  by  the  slowness  with  which  the 
Six  came  to  agreement  on  the  financial  regulation  of  agricultural  matters, 
in  the  price  to  be  fixed  for  cereal  products,  dairy  products,  beef  and  rice. 
The  agricultural  ministers  of  the  Six  met  on  10  October  and  13  November, 
and  again  on  3-4  December.  They  were  not  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
sugar  until  March  1963  with  a  prospect  of  final  agreement  on  this  last 
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item  by  September  1963.  As  M.  Pisani,  the  French  minister  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  had  secured  from  his  colleagues  on  13  November  their  agreement 
that  they  would  settle  the  agricultural  regulations  before  the  negotiations 
with  Britain  were  pushed  to  a  conclusion,  the  French  had  every  reason 
thereafter  for  keeping  the  negotiations  going  as  long  as  they  could. 

The  second  meeting  between  Mr.  Heath  and  the  ministers  of  the  Six  on 
I5-I7  November  made  a  certain  amount  of  progress  on  matters  mainly 
connected  with  the  association  of  African  territories  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  referred  the  question  of  nil  tariffs  on  some  tropical  products  to  the 
deputies  for  further  examination.  Discussions  on  the  financial  regulations 
of  the  common  agricultural  policy  were  largely  stymied  by  the  failure  of 
the  Six  to  reach  agreement  among  themselves  on  this.  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  also  importers  on  a  large  scale  of  agricultural  products,  had 
a  vested  interest  in  the  question  of  how  the  levies  on  agricultural  products 
from  outside  the  community  were  to  be  divided.  On  this  matter  the 
French  were  in  the  end  inclined  to  show  themselves  willing  to  make  con¬ 
cessions.  But  the  effect  of  the  discussion  was  to  focus  British  attention  still 
further  on  the  very  different  nature  of  the  community’s  agricultural 
provisions. 

By  the  beginning  of  December,  therefore,  feelings  in  Britain  were 
beginning  to  run  dangerously  high,  especially  as  the  British  negotiators 
were  under  a  constant  drumfire  of  criticism  from  the  Labour  Party  on  one 
side  and  the  nostalgic  imperialists  of  the  Conservative  right  on  the  other, 
for  making  an  alleged  series  of  humiliating  concessions.  By  12  December, 
a  Gallup  poll  showed  that  the  percentage  of  British  voters  in  favour  of 
Britain  joining  the  Common  Market  had  fallen  since  October  from 
41  per  cent  to  29  per  cent,  the  percentage  opposed  having  risen  from  25 
per  cent  to  37  per  cent.  On  10  and  1 1  December,  for  the  first  time,  two 
British  ministers,  Mr.  Maudling  and  Mr.  Errol,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  felt  obliged  to  issue 
statements  to  the  effect  that  it  would  not  be  a  disaster  for  Britain  if  the 
negotiations  failed.  Statements  were  also  made  in  defence  circles  warning 
that  Britain  might  have  drastically  to  rethink  her  defence  policy  towards 
Europe  and  cut  B.A.O.R.  to  two  brigades  if  the  negotiations  failed. 

On  3-4  December  the  ministers  of  the  Six  met  to  thrash  out  a  common 
policy  to  be  followed  on  the  agricultural  negotiations  with  Britain.  As  a 
result  of  this  they  were  able  to  make  certain  concessions  at  the  meeting  of 
10-11  December  with  Mr.  Heath,  the  most  important  of  which  were  to 
defer  British  adoption  of  the  Community  agricultural  system  until  after 
the  next  parliamentary  election  in  Britain,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  under  M.  Mansholt  to  examine  the  economic  effects  of  the  British 
agricultural  proposals  and  the  counter-proposals  of  the  Six.  This  was  on 
the  face  of  it  an  important  concession  by  the  French.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
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it  followed  a  meeting  of  the  French  cabinet  at  which  M.  Couve  de 
Murville  felt  obliged  to  issue  a  statement  defending  his  country  against 
charges  of  wilfully  delaying  the  negotiations,  and  reasserting  that  France 
favoured  Britain’s  entry  into  the  E.E.G.,  provided  that  this  could  be 
achieved  without  damage  to  the  Treaty  of  Rome.  Mr.  Heath  maintained 
the  original  British  position ;  but  his  acceptance  again  of  the  Mansholt 
committee  showed  that  he  was  opening  the  door  for  final  concessions  to  be 
made  during  the  forthcoming  January  marathon.  Once  again  the  conces¬ 
sions  came  too  late.  For  in  the  meantime  the  Skybolt  affair  had  blown  up. 

(g)  The  collapse  of  Britain’s  independent  defence  policy — ‘ Skybolt ’  and  Nassau 

The  handling  of  the  Skybolt  missile  project  by  the  American  administra¬ 
tion  is  perhaps  the  outstanding  illustration  of  the  Kennedy  administration’s 
inability  to  reconcile  the  methods  of  its  strategic  and  defence  policy  with 
the  goals  of  its  foreign  policy.  The  past  history  of  the  Skybolt  missile, 
designed  to  be  mounted  beneath  the  wings  of  the  B-52  bomber  and  the 
British  V-bombers,  to  be  launched  at  a  ground  target  some  one  thousand 
miles  away,  has  been  outlined  in  an  earlier  chapter.1  It  was  chosen  by  the 
British,  after  the  cancellation  of  their  own  Blue  Streak  missile,  on  the  insistence 
of  the  air  ministry,  who  saw  in  it  the  only  way  of  preserving  their  position, 
if  not  their  existence,  in  the  years  when  the  manned  airplane  would  be 
reduced  to  a  limited  role  as  a  swift  means  of  transportation  or  as  flying 
artillery  in  ‘brush  fire’  wars.  The  advice  then  offered  to  the  cabinet  was 
that  the  adoption  of  Skybolt  would  mean  the  preservation  of  long  range 
bombing  aircraft  for  such  ‘brush  fire’  wars,  whereas  the  adoption  of 
Polaris,  which  might  also  have  been  acquired  from  the  United  States  at 
that  time,  was  certain  to  be  tied  to  N.A.T.O.  and  would  greatly  diminish 
the  ‘independence’  of  the  British  deterrent.  The  agreement  to  purchase 
Skybolt  missiles  from  the  United  States  was  struck  in  i960,  and  had  as  its 
concomitant  the  establishment  of  the  missile  early-warning  station  at 
Fylingdale  and  the  offer  of  base  facilities  for  American  Polaris  missile¬ 
carrying  submarines  at  Holy  Loch  in  Scotland.  The  agreement  was 
modified  by  two  memoranda,  one  in  June  i960  and  one  in  September, 
the  latter  providing  for  termination  by  either  party  of  its  interest  in  the 
project  after  consultation  with  its  partner.  This  provision,  inserted  at 
American  insistence,  reflected  a  certain  degree  of  doubt  and  uneasiness 
above  its  eventual  success  in  American  defence  circles  even  at  this  early 
date. 

In  December  i960  the  first  passage  of  arms  occurred  between  the  two 
governments,  with  a  visit  to  London  by  the  outgoing  secretary  of  defence, 
Thomas  Gates,  and  Mr.  Harold  Watkinson.  The  very  stern  warning  then 

1  See  Chapter  2  above.  See  also  Henry  Brandon,  ‘Skybolt,  the  Inside  Story’,  Sunday  Times, 
8  December  1963  ;  Sorensen,  pp.  564-71  ;  Schlesinger,  pp.  13 1-9. 
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given  to  Mr.  Gates  by  his  British  colleague,  explaining  the  importance  of 
the  missile  to  Britain  and  the  connection  between  its  production  and  the 
agreement  on  the  Holy  Loch  base,  was  triggered  by  the  first  of  a  number 
of  warnings  from  the  United  States  that  its  prospects  of  successful  com¬ 
pletion  were  diminishing.  The  warning  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Gates  from 
reducing  funds  for  the  project  in  the  forthcoming  United  States  budget 
and  slowing  its  development. 

These  cuts  were  in  fact  restored  by  the  incoming  secretary  of  defence, 
Mr.  McNamara,  as  an  insurance  in  case  Polaris  failed,  at  a  time  when  the 
alleged  ‘missile  gap’  still  loomed  large  in  American  thinking.  But  by  the 
autumn  of  1961,  when  the  estimated  development  costs  of  the  Skybolt 
project  were  still  rising,  amove  began  yet  again  to  persuade  Mr.  McNamara 
to  abandon  it.  Warnings  reached  London  from  the  R.A.F.  liaison  officers 
in  the  Pentagon  and  messages  indicating  British  concern  were  sent  to 
Washington.  Instead  of  cancelling  the  project,  however,  Mr. McNamara 
stipulated  that  development  costs  must  be  held  below  five  hundred  million 
dollars. 

In  January  1962,  the  question  was  again  raised  between  the  two 
countries  when  President  Kennedy  himself  raised  the  issue  whether 
Skybolt  could  ever  be  made  to  work  in  discussion  with  Mr.  Julian  Amery, 
the  British  air  minister.  Amery’s  reply  can  have  left  the  president  in  no 
doubt  that  the  consequences  of  cancellation  would  have  a  most  deleterious 
effect  on  Anglo-American  relations,  as  the  missile  was  planned  to  become 
the  basis  of  British  nuclear  defence  policy.  The  British  authorities, 
apparently,  came  to  rely  heavily  on  the  bargaining  power  inside  the  Ameri¬ 
can  defence  establishment  of  the  American  strategic  air  command  to  carry 
the  project  to  fruition,  not  realizing  the  degree  to  which  Mr.  McNamara, 
unlike  his  predecessors,  was  prepared  to  resist  pressure  from  sectional 
interests,  to  evolve  a  defence  policy  which  had  a  single  logical  basis.  In 
fact,  by  the  spring  of  1962,  Mr.  McNamara  was  convinced  that  Skybolt 
was  both  more  expensive  than  its  putative  efficiency  justified  and  un¬ 
necessary  in  view  of  the  progress  made  on  the  Polaris  and  Minuteman 
missiles.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  cancellation  of  the  project 
would  cause  for  the  British.  But  in  his  conceptual  framework  in  which 
British  defence  interests  were  subsumed  under  N.A.T.O.,  and  N.A.T.O. 
itself  represented  only  the  Atlantic  side  of  American  defence  policy  and 
commitments,  the  preservation  of  the  independent  British  deterrent  struck 
him  as  unnecessary  and  illogical.  It  was  a  problem  of  defence  policy 
rather  than  foreign  policy. 

It  was  thus  that  he  made  no  contact  with  the  British  on  the  subject  until 
Mr.  Thorneycroft’s  visit  to  Washington  in  September  1962,  and  even  then 
did  not  do  more  than  say  that  the  Skybolt  project  was  becoming  a  bad  in¬ 
vestment.  It  is  reported  that  he  did  not  indicate  any  intention  of  cancelling 
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the  project  for  fear  of  alerting  the  U.S.  air  force  and  mobilizing  the 
Congressional  air  force  lobby  against  him.  At  this  point  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  postponed  all  further  discussion  of  the  defence  budget  until 
early  in  November.  The  actual  decision  to  cancel  the  Skybolt  project  was 
taken  on  7  November ;  thereafter  the  programmatic  development  of 
American  budgeting  procedures  became  more  important  than  any  con¬ 
siderations  of  American  foreign  policy. 

The  responsibility  for  this  must  be  shared  equally  between  the  president 
and  Mr.  Rusk.  The  president  is  said  to  have  partaken  of  Mr.  McNamara’s 
belief  that  this  was  purely  a  matter  of  defence  policies.  He  apparently 
insisted  that  the  British  be  given  plenty  of  warning.  Mr.  McNamara 
promised  to  see  Mr.  Thorneycroft  and  ‘work  things  out’ ;  Mr.  Rusk  made 
no  move  to  assert  the  primacy  of  American  foreign  policy  or  to  warn  of  the 
effects  cancellation  would  have  on  British  attitudes  and  policy  towards  the 
United  States,  let  alone  on  the  larger  hopes  the  Kennedy  administration 
were  pinning  on  the  development  of  a  united  Europe.  He  contented 
himself  with  a  warning  that  something  should  be  done  to  help  the  British 
without  upsetting  America’s  other  allies  in  Europe. 

Mr.  McNamara  saw  the  British  ambassador  on  8  November  and  spoke 
on  the  transatlantic  telephone  to  Mr.  Thorneycroft  on  the  following  day. 
Sir  David  Ormsby-Gore  warned  him  that  the  decision  would  be  ‘political 
dynamite  in  London’ ;  this  may  have  induced  Mr.  McNamara  to  play 
down  the  matter  slightly  in  his  telephone  conversation  with  Mr.  Thorney¬ 
croft,  emphasizing  both  the  alternatives  that  the  Americans  might  be 
prepared  to  offer  and  that  the  final  decision  to  cancel  the  project  had  not 
yet  been  taken.  Mr.  Thorneycroft  took  no  further  steps.  It  is  possible  he 
was  waiting  for  an  American  proposal  to  discuss  these  alternatives  in 
detail,  in  accordance  with  the  ‘prior  consultation’  clause  ;  the  telephone 
conversation  and  an  ambassadorial  interview  would  not  normally  be 
regarded  as  adequately  satisfying  this  proviso.  It  is  also  possible  that  he 
expected  the  American  air  force  to  throw  its  weight  effectively  against 
cancellation.  The  U.S.  joint  chiefs  of  staff  did  in  fact  recommend 
against  cancellation  at  the  end  of  November.  Mr.  McNamara  overruled 
them.  But  to  avoid  premature  speculation  as  to  the  cancellation  of 
Skybolt  he  authorized  the  payment  of  a  further  twenty  million  dollars  to 
the  contractors,  Douglas  Aircraft,  on  29  November.  But  he  took  no  fresh 
initiative  towards  the  British,  despite  a  further  warning  from  the  British 
ambassador. 

It  was  at  this  point  for  the  first  time  that  the  ‘Grand  Design’  lobby  in  the 
administration  entered  the  act.  They  apparently  hoped  that  the  cancella¬ 
tion  of  Skybolt  could  be  used  to  force  Britain  to  abandon  her  independent 
national  deterrent  and  accept  the  M.L.F.  proposals  ;  also  that  an  effective 
open  cancellation  would  destroy  both  the  British  and  the  European  belief 
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in  the  existence  of  an  Anglo-American  ‘special  relationship’.  They  argued 
very  strongly  against  any  alternative  offer  to  the  British.  This  and  budget¬ 
ary  considerations  delayed  any  further  American  action  until  Mr. 
McNamara’s  visit  to  London  on  10  December.  The  British  ambassador 
took  care  however  to  see  that  President  Kennedy  was  properly  briefed  over 
the  weekend  of  22-25  November,  though  he  was  still  unable  to  obtain  a  re¬ 
ceptive  hearing  for  his  warnings  that  a  major  political  crisis  was  in  the  offing.1 

The  crisis  therefore  broke  in  style  at  Mr.  McNamara’s  meeting  with  Mr. 
Thorneycroft  on  1 1  December.  It  was  typical  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Kennedy  regime  believed  in  making  its  case  public  that  on  his  arrival  at 
Gatwick  Airport  he  distributed  a  statement  for  the  press  to  the  effect  that 
all  five  tests  of  the  Sky  bolt  missile  thus  far  carried  out  had  failed.  It  was 
even  more  characteristic  that,  four  days  previously,  Mr.  Dean  Acheson,  the 
former  secretary  of  state,  who  was  a  known  adviser  of  the  Kennedy 
regime  on  N.A.T.O.  matters  and  had  figured  prominently  only  six  weeks 
previously  as  the  president’s  emissary  to  President  de  Gaulle  and  N.A.T.O. 
at  the  opening  of  the  Cuban  crisis,  should  have  spoken  slightingly  (in  British 
eyes  at  any  rate)  of  Britain  as  a  country  whose  past  attempt  to  play  a 
separate  role  as  a  great  power  was  played  out,  and  which  had  yet  to  find 
an  alternative.  The  incident  had  led  to  immediate  disclaimers  both  from 
the  state  department  and  from  President  Kennedy  that  Mr.  Acheson’s 
views  were  in  any  way  those  of  the  American  government.  But  feeling  was 
sufficiently  agitated  in  Britain  for  Mr.  Macmillan  to  feel  obliged  to  deliver 
a  public  rebuke  to  Mr.  Acheson  on  a  letter  published  in  the  British  press  on 
8  December. 

The  meeting  between  Mr.  McNamara  and  Mr.  Thorneycroft  was 
therefore  tense  and  emotional.  To  Mr.  McNamara’s  exposition  of  the 
technical  case  for  cancellation  Mr.  Thorneycroft  replied  with  an  emotional 
statement  of  the  political  implications  of  the  cancellation  of  Skybolt  for 
Britain  and  a  direct  question  as  to  whether  the  aim  of  United  States  policy 
was  to  deprive  Britain  of  its  independent  national  deterrent.  Mr. 
McNamara  replied  by  offering  to  turn  the  entire  Skybolt  project  over  free 
to  the  British  to  develop  to  fruition  if  they  so  desired.  Mr.  Thorneycroft 
threw  this  out,  and,  emphasising  that  the  United  States  were  under  a 
moral  obligation  to  provide  an  alternative,  raised  the  question  of  Polaris.2 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  British  made  their  own  disastrous  misjudge¬ 
ment.  Opinion  in  British  defence  circles  was  very  much  divided.  The  air 

1  On  28  November  1962,  Mr.  Hugh  Fraser,  the  British  air  minister,  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  so  far  as  he  knew  Skybolt  was  still  being  developed.  The  American  government 
knew  of  the  major  importance  attached  to  the  project  by  Britain.  The  British  government  were 
quite  resolved  that  Skybolt  should  go  through  :  668,  H.C.  Deb.,  cols.  377-9. 

2  The  issue  of  Polaris  was  not  referred  to  in  the  final  communique  of  12  December  1962, 
Documents,  1962,  No.  124;  in  his  statement  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  1 7  December,  Mr. 
Thorneycroft  referred  to  Polaris  as  the  most  important  of  the  alternatives  the  United  States 
might  offer  to  Britain.  Documents,  1962,  No.  125. 
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force  still  desperately  wanted  Skybolt.  Their  views  were  shared  by  Mr. 
Thorneycroft.  The  navy  were  greatly  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of 
Polaris.  They  had  just  succeeded  in  turning  British  defence  policy,  as  they 
believed,  towards  an  amphibious  strategy  adapted  for  the  kind  of  ‘brush- 
fire’  role  that  Britain’s  forces  had  largely  played  since  1945,  which  would 
shortly  require  a  good  deal  of  expenditure  to  replace  two  large  aircraft 
carriers.  The  expense  of  a  British  Polaris  submarine  force  would  cut  the 
heart  out  of  this  policy.  Only  the  submarine  school  in  the  navy,  then 
temporarily  in  eclipse,  welcomed  Polaris  as  an  alternative.  The  main 
support  for  Polaris  came  from  the  prime  minister  and  from  his  principal 
scientific  adviser,  Sir  Solly  Zuckerman.  For  the  premier  the  question  of 
where  the  nuclear  weapons  came  from  was  simply  a  matter  of  comparative 
costs.  What  was  all-important  to  him  was  that  once  the  nuclear  weapons 
came  into  British  possession  they  should  be,  in  the  last  resort,  under  the 
control  and  disposition  of  the  British  government.  He  did  not  share 
President  de  Gaulle’s  belief  that  acquiring  nuclear  arms  from  foreign 
sources  inevitably  gave  the  supplier  a  lever  against  the  recipient’s  in¬ 
dependence.  Mr.  Macmillan  was  capable  of  bitter  anti-American  senti¬ 
ment  in  private.  But  he  relied  always  on  his  ability  to  manage  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  He  did  not  envisage  a  break  in  Anglo-American  relations  sufficiently 
serious  to  make  British  dependence  on  American  supplies  a  source  of 
vulnerability  to  American  pressure.  It  was  thus  that  his  response  to  the 
Skybolt  crisis  was  to  use  his  bargaining  power  and  status  to  extract  from  the 
Americans  an  alternative,  rather  than  to  revive  the  independent  British 
programme  or  to  propose  an  Anglo-French  combination.  President  de 
Gaulle  was  provided,  if  such  had  been  ever  required,  with  evidence  to 
clinch  his  conviction  that  Britain  was  still  committed  to  an  Atlantic  rather 
than  a  European  power  alignment. 

The  meeting  between  Mr.  Macmillan  and  the  French  president  at 
Rambouillet  which  followed  was  therefore  fraught  with  misunderstanding 
on  the  British  side.  The  atmosphere  was  cold  and  correct,  Mr.  Macmillan’s 
explanations  full  and  unguarded.1  He  apparently  gave  the  French  presi¬ 
dent  a  full  account  of  the  Skybolt  affair  and  said  it  was  his  intention  to 
‘protect  the  continuity  of  British  nuclear  power’  by  seeking  a  satisfactory 
alternative  from  the  Americans.  ‘Only  if  this  proved  impossible  should  we 
have  to  build  our  own,  whether  submarine  or  aerial.  .  .  .  What  is  the 
difference,  in  principle,  between  buying  a  launching  apparatus  for  a 
British  bomber  to  carry  with  a  British  warhead,  and  a  similar  apparatus 
for  a  British  submarine  to  use  also  with  a  British  warhead?’  He  indicated 
that  the  choice  would  probably  go  to  Polaris ;  that  he  would  assume  that 
these  would  normally  operate  within  N.A.T.O.  but  that  Britain  was 

1  See  his  statement  of  20  March  1966,  Guardian,  21  March  1966.  See  also  Dixon,  Double 
Diplomat,  p.  300. 
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determined  to  retain  control  over  them  in  time  of  crisis.  But  he  did  not 
enlarge  on  Mr.  Thorneycroft’s  earlier  discussion  of  a  ‘European’  deterrent 
force,  contenting  himself  with  a  mention  of  the  military  consequences  of 
Britain’s  entry  into  the  Common  Market.  He  seems  completely  to  have  failed 
to  see  the  military  implications  of  his  decision  seen  from  the  Gaullist  angle. 

President  de  Gaulle  had  already  begun  to  prepare  his  fall-back  position. 
The  French  draft  for  a  Franco-German  entente  sent  to  Bonn  at  the  end  of 
September  had  been  welcomed  by  Dr.  Adenauer  despite  the  resistance  of 
his  foreign  minister,  Dr.  Schroeder.  The  official  declaration  of  German 
policy  presented  to  the  new  session  of  the  Bundestag  on  8  October  19621 
contained  a  passage  announcing  that  measures  had  been  agreed  to 
intensify  Franco-German  co-operation.  On  12  November,  after  prolonged 
debate  inside  the  German  cabinet,  a  memorandum  had  been  sent  to 
Paris  accepting  the  general  line  of  President  de  Gaulle’s  proposals.  Dr. 
Schroeder  had  however  been  concerned  to  avoid  giving  the  regular  meet¬ 
ings  between  the  foreign  ministers  and  heads  of  governments  the  character 
of  an  institution.  Such  meetings  were  to  be  ‘more  frequent’  but  not 
‘regular’.  More  significant  however  of  the  general  position  taken  by  Dr. 
Adenauer’s  government  was  Bonn’s  insistence  that  Franco-German 
military  co-operation  must  be  developed  within  the  organisation  of 
N.A.T.O.  and  in  agreement  with  it. 

This  reply  was  further  discussed  between  M.  Couve  de  Murville  and 
Dr.  Schroeder  on  16-17  December  at  the  end  of  the  N.A.T.O.  Council 
meeting  in  Paris  and  immediately  following  Mr.  Macmillan’s  visit  to 
Rambouillet.  The  two  ministers  evolved  a  formula  to  reconcile  their 
disagreement  over  the  frequency  or  regularity  of  the  meetings.  They  agreed 
not  to  set  up  a  common  secretariat.  Instead  each  country  was  to  maintain 
an  inter-ministerial  committee,  charged  to  survey  all  problems  of  Franco- 
German  co-operation.  The  question  of  military  co-operation  had  to  be 
left  in  abeyance  as  Bonn  was  at  that  precise  moment  without  a  minister  of 
defence. 

Mr.  Macmillan’s  visit  to  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas  to  confer  with  President 
Kennedy  followed  on  18-21  December.  It  was  ill-prepared  for  on  both 
sides.  The  Kennedy  administration  had  failed  to  settle  the  issue  between 
its  existing  obligations  to  the  British  government  and  the  urgings  of  the 
Europeanists  reinforced  by  Mr.  Walt  Rostow,  now  chief  of  the  state 
department  policy  planning  staff.  Mr.  Rusk  stayed  in  Washington, 
leaving  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Bruce,  the  ambassador  in 
Fondon,  and  Mr.  George  Ball  for  the  Europeanists,2  together  with  Mr. 
McNamara  and  Mr.  Paul  Nitze,  his  under-secretary  for  international 

1  Documents,  1962,  No.  123. 

2  For  Mr.  George  Ball’s  reflections  on  the  conference  see  his  The  Discipline  of  Power  (London 
1966),  pp.  102-8. 
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security  questions.  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy  of  the  White  House  staff  was  also 
present.  Even  at  this  late  date,  if  the  chroniclers  of  the  Kennedy  regime 
are  to  be  believed,  the  depths  of  the  crisis  were  not  properly  appreciated. 
It  was  left  to  the  British  ambassador,  a  close  relative  of  the  president’s  by 
marriage,  to  warn  him  in  the  aeroplane  taking  the  party  from  Washington 
to  the  Bahamas  of  the  storm  of  anti-American  feeling  that  would  sweep 
Britain  if  it  appeared  that  the  Americans  were  welshing  on  their  obliga¬ 
tions  to  supply  the  British  with  a  ballistic  delivery  vehicle  for  the  British 
deterrent.1  In  a  television  interview  given  on  17  December  the  president 
had  made  it  clear  that  the  Sky  bolt  project  was  no  longer  worth  the  cost  of 
its  development  to  the  United  States.2  He  did  however  apparently  concoct 
with  the  British  ambassador  a  scheme  for  continuing  the  development  of 
Skybolt  with  the  costs  of  this  equally  divided  between  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

The  British  delegation  arrived  in  an  equal  state  of  unpreparedness  and 
disorder.  Mr.  Macmillan  had  apparently  already  decided  for  Polaris , 
presumably  on  Sir  Solly  Zuckerman’s  technical  advice  and  in  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  he  could  hardly  continue  to  defend  the  maintenance  of  a  British 
nuclear  deterrent  against  its  political  opponents  in  Britain  on  the  basis  of 
a  delivery  system  in  which  its  creators  had  lost  confidence.  Mr.  Thorney- 
croft  is  said  to  have  wanted  to  fight  for  an  American  fulfilment  of  their 
original  obligations  even  at  the  risk  of  breaking  up  the  meeting.  The 
British  delegation  in  general  were  described  by  one  very  experienced 
British  journalist  as  exhibiting  ‘a  resentment  and  a  suspicion  of  American 
intentions  such  as  I  have  never  experienced  in  all  the  Anglo-American 
conferences  I  have  covered  in  the  past  twenty -years’. 3 

The  course  of  the  conference  appears,  from  the  various  accounts  so  far 
produced,  to  have  been  set  by  Mr.  Macmillan  who  put  the  whole  issue  of 
the  effects  of  the  American  actions  on  Anglo-American  relations  firmly  in 
the  forefront  of  the  conference  and  refused  to  be  lured  into  discussing  the 
issue  as  a  purely  technical  one.  He  rejected  the  split-costs  development  of 
Skybolt  proposed  by  President  Kennedy  as  he  did  the  offer  of  the  limited- 
range  stand-off  missile,  Hound  Dog.  Instead  he  made  it  clear  that  he 
wanted  Polaris  and  on  terms  which  would  preserve  Britain’s  claim  to  an 
independent  deterrent. 

This  demand  faced  the  Americans  with  a  direct  choice  between  the 
‘special  relationship’  and  their  new-found  enthusiasm  for  a  European 
partnership  as  part  of  the  ‘Grand  Design’.  The  Europeanists  argued 
strongly  that  any  offer  of  Polaris  to  Britain  should  be  within  a  N.A.T.O. 
multilateral  framework,  otherwise  it  would  be  regarded  by  Europeans  as 

1  Precisely  what  the  American  representatives  in  Britain  were  reporting  at  this  date,  and  why 
their  reports  had  no  impact  on  the  Kennedy  administration,  has  not  as  yet  been  clarified. 

2  Public  Papers,  ig62,  pp.  896-902. 

3  Henry  Brandon,  in  Sunday  Times,  23  December  1962. 
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fresh  evidence  of  American  discrimination  in  favour  of  Britain,  especially 
when  taken  with  the  refusal  to  aid  the  French  with  an  enriched  uranium 
plant  in  March  1962  and  the  rejection  of  General  Norstad’s  scheme  for  a 
land  based  M.R.B.M.  force  for  N.A.T.O.  Kennedy  himself  was  per¬ 
manently  concerned  by  the  dangers  of  a  growth,  a  proliferation,  in  the 
number  of  states  armed  with  nuclear  weapons.  He  also  was  opposed  in 
principle  to  the  development  of  separate  deterrents  within  the  alliance  as 
a  wasteful  duplication  of  effort  which  might  lead  to  inconsistent  strategies 
and  a  danger  of  an  ‘accidental’  or  irrational  opening  of  a  nuclear  conflict. 
On  the  other  hand  he  did  not  wish  to  see  Mr.  Macmillan  replaced  by  a 
more  neutralist  government  which  might  upset  British  entry  into  Europe 
or  give  it  a  thoroughly  neutralist  slant,  as  well  as  cancelling  the  Holy  Loch 
and  Fylingdale  agreements.  He  found  himself  once  more  confronted  with 
the  choice  between  his  quasi-ideological  commitment  to  a  not  yet  existent 
Europe  and  the  positive  benefits  that  the  United  States  enjoyed  from  the 
close  relationship  with  Britain.  His  innate  pragmatism  dictated  his  decision 
to  give  Britain  what  its  government  requested. 

The  agreement1  itself  was  as  muddled  and  ill-prepared  as  the  meeting. 
It  was  Mr.  Macmillan  who  suggested  that  the  United  States  supply  of 
Polaris  missiles  for  mounting  on  British  nuclear-powered  submarines 
should  be  linked  with  the  development  of  a  ‘multilateral  N.A.T.O.  nuclear 
force’.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  doing  this  he  did  not  believe  that  he 
was  doing  anything  more  than  agreeing  to  the  allocation  of  British 
nuclear  forces  to  N.A.T.O.  The  quasi-theological  distinction  between 
‘multilateral’  and  ‘multinational’,  so  reminiscent  of  Gibbon’s  Byzantium, 
appears  to  have  escaped  him,  as  it  apparently  did  the  American  military 
advisers,  since  Article  8  of  the  agreement  envisaged  the  making  available 
of  British  Polaris  forces  ‘and  at  least  equal  U.S.  forces,  for  inclusion  in  a 
N.A.T.O.  multilateral  force’.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  President 
Kennedy  by  this  was  agreeing  to  make  available  American  nuclear  forces 
for  the  kind  of  integrated,  mixed-crew  forces  which  the  Europeanists 
implied  by  the  term  ‘multilateral’.  The  use  of  the  word  ‘multilateral’, 
finally,  was  totally  unreconcilable  with  the  following  clause  which  covered 
the  withdrawal  of  British  Polaris  forces,  ‘where  H.M.G.  may  decide  that 
supreme  national  interests  are  at  stake’. 

Nevertheless  there  were  enough  references  to  ‘new  and  closer  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  organisation  and  control  of  strategic  Western  defence’, 
‘political  cohesion  among  the  nations  of  the  alliance’,  the  ‘indivisible’ 
nature  of  the  ‘nuclear  defence  of  the  West’,  to  set  the  teeth  of  the  Gaullists 
on  edge  and  rejoice  the  Europeanists.  Mr.  Macmillan,  however,  believed 
that  by  making  the  N.A.T.O.  nuclear  force  out  of  existing  national 
deterrent  forces  (Article  6)  he  was  conforming  to  President  de  Gaulle’s 

1  Documents,  1962,  No.  126. 
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belief  in  national  nuclear  forces,  and  that  the  only  genuinely  international 
element  in  the  agreement  was  the  reference  to  ‘targeting  in  accordance 
with  N.A.T.O.  plans’,  a  clause  which  did  not  in  the  least  exclude  their 
having  alternative  targeting  arrangements  in  the  event  of  their  having  to 
be  employed  on  a  purely  national  basis.1 

An  essential  element  in  this  therefore  was  an  immediate  approach  to 
President  de  Gaulle.  On  21  December  he  was  presented  with  two  com¬ 
munications,  one  from  President  Kennedy  and  one  from  Mr.  Macmillan. 
The  American  communication  offered  to  make  Polaris  missiles  available 
to  France  on  the  same  terms  as  those  offered  to  Britain.  The  British  com¬ 
munication  emphasized  the  preservation  of  British  independence  under 
the  agreement.  Mr.  Macmillan  attempted  to  enhance  this  argument  in 
his  reply  to  journalists  on  his  return  to  London  on  23  December  1962  that 
he  had  never  understood  quite  what  the  authors  of  the  expression,  the 
‘special  relationship’,  intended  it  to  mean. 

The  Nassau  agreements  may  or  may  not  have  provided  the  final 
clinching  evidence  to  President  de  Gaulle  that  the  old  Anglo-American 
connection  (which  he  was  to  interpret  as  that  of  master  and  satellite)  still 
obtained.  The  evidence  on  this  point  will  be  examined  in  the  next  section. 
The  agreements  were  themselves,  however,  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
sense  of  the  ‘Grand  Design’  or  the  American  interest  in  a  united  Europe. 
They  provided  for  separate  categories  of  nuclear  weapons,  those  under 
American  control,  those  under  British  control  and  the  tactical  nuclear 
forces  of  the  European  powers  controlled  by  the  two  key  system.  To  these 
were  to  be  added,  if  the  French  agreed,  the  nuclear  weapons  under  French 
control.  There  was  no  reference  to  a  European  deterrent  or  a  European 
component  of  an  American  controlled  N.A.T.O.  deterrent.  (Indeed  there 
was  no  reference  to  the  control  of  the  N.A.T.O.  deterrent  forces  envisaged, 
at  all.)  The  agreements  envisaged  a  treatment  of  Britain,  and  France,  if 
the  American  offer  was  accepted,  on  quite  a  different  basis  from  the  rest  of 
N.A.T.O.  The  only  way  they  left  open  for  the  continuing  development 
of  a  policy  towards  Europe  lay  in  one  of  several  interpretations  of  Articles 
6-8  on  which  in  1963-64,  the  American  proposal  for  an  integrated,  mixed- 
manned,  multilateral  seaborne  nuclear  force  was  to  be  based,  the  last  hope 
of  the  state  department’s  Europeanists  of  enforcing  the  creation  of  a 
united  Europe  as  America’s  partner  within  N.A.T.O. 

(. h )  The  defeat  of  the  ‘  Grand  Design  ’  :  January  ig6j 

The  Nassau  agreement  had  provided  President  de  Gaulle  with  what  he 
needed- — confirmation  of  his  suspicions  that  American  policy  was  basically 

1  See  Mr.  Thorneycroft’s  letter  to  The  Guardian  published  on  30  March  1966.  Mr.  Thorneycroft 
also  denied  in  this  letter  that  there  was  any  understanding  or  agreement  that  British  submarines 
should  be  assigned  to  a  M.L.F.  such  as  that  proposed  by  the  United  States  ;  which  would  seem  to 
confirm  the  confusion  over  Article  8. 
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concerned  with  maintaining  America’s  position  as  a  superpower  ;  that  the 
European  and  N.A.T.O.  aspects  of  that  policy  comprised  maintaining 
and  extending  American  control  over  Europe’s  forces,  especially  the  armed 
forces,  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  of  France  ;  and  that  in  a  moment  of  crisis 
Britain  would  turn  to,  and  lend  herself  to  the  purposes  of  the  American 
administration.  In  his  message  to  the  new  French  Assembly  on  1 1  Decem¬ 
ber  1962  he  had  already  played  down  the  ‘Grand  Design’  aspect  of 
N.A.T.O.  and  Europe.1 

...  a  l’interieur  de  l’Alliance  Atlantique,  actuellement  indispensable  a  la 
defense  du  monde  libre,  le  role  de  la  France  ne  se  congoit  pas  sans  qu’elle  dispose 
en  propre  d’une  puissance  militaire  moderne  :  mais  celle-ci  ne  peut  resulter  que 
des  ressources  grandissantes  du  pays  et  du  maintien  de  sa  consistance  politique. 

Encore  l’Europe,  que  le  Traite  de  Rome  a  commence  a  unir  economiquement, 
a  laquelle  la  cooperation  proposee  par  nous  a  nos  cinq  partenaires  offre  la 
possibility  de  s’assembler  politiquement  et  oil  le  reserrement  des  relations  franco- 
allemandes  apparait  comme  essentiel,  requiert-elle  la  participation  constante 
d’une  France  prospere  et  decidee. 

In  his  radio  and  television  address  to  the  French  nation  on  New  Year’s 
Eve,  19622  reviewing  the  past  year  and  looking  forward  to  the  new  year  to 
come  he  continued  the  same  emphasis  on  his  view  of  the  international 
scene — 

Mais  rien  n’a  empeche  notre  pays  de  poursuivre  sa  renovation.  ...  A  mesure 
que  le  couple  de  l’essor  et  de  la  raison  nous  ramene  a  la  puissance,  la  France 
retrouve  son  rang,  son  attrait,  ses  moyens.  .  .  .  Ainsi  avons-nous  pu  contribuer 
effectivement  en  route  la  Communaute  economique  fondee  dans  la  capitale  de 
l’ltalie  par  six  Etats  du  continent ;  offrir  a  ces  memes  Etats  un  debut  d’union 
politique ;  resserrer  nos  rapports  avec  la  Republique  de  l’Allemagne.  Ainsi 
avons-nous  pu  renforcer  notre  securite  et  celle  du  monde  libre  en  commen$ant 
a  nous  doter  d’une  defense  nationale  moderne.  .  .  . 

And,  looking  forward  to  1963,  he  said, 

Le  progres  est  aujourd’hui  notre  ambition  nationale  .  .  . 

Progres  international :  ...  II  s’agit  d’abord  de  l’union  de  l’Europe  occidentale, 
pour  son  economic,  sa  politique,  sa  defense,  sa  culture,  etablissant  ainsi  l’equilibre 
avec  les  Etats-Unis,  renfor^ant  de  ce  fait  l’alliance  du  monde  libre,  prete  a 
accueillir  dans  l’avenir  une  Angleterre  qui  pourrait  et  qui  voudrait  se  joindre 
a  elle  sans  reserves  et  definitivement.  .  .  . 

The  reference  to  Britain  seemed  particularly  significant  in  retrospect. 

On  2  January,  President  de  Gaulle  replied  to  President  Kennedy’s  letter 
of  2 1  December.  The  text  of  his  reply  was  not  published,  but  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  carefully  non-committal,  asking  for  further  explanations  and 
an  examination  of ‘les  modalites  de  la  proposition’.  On  3  January,  there 

1  Documentation  frangaise,  11  December  1962.  2  Le  Monde,  2  February  1963* 
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was  one  of  the  infrequent  meetings  of  the  French  cabinet,  with  the 
president  in  the  chair.  The  minister  of  information,  M.  Peyrefitte,  re¬ 
ported  to  the  press,  that  as  France  had  neither  submarines  nor  warheads, 
the  American  offer  was  not  considered  ‘actuel’.  France,  he  said,  was 
engaged  on  her  own  nuclear  programme  and  preferred  the  principle  of 
independence  for  her  defence.1 

On  4  January  the  returning  American  ambassador,  Mr.  Bohlen,  saw 
the  President  to  enlarge  on  the  Nassau  offer.  On  1 1  January,  Mr.  George 
Ball  came  to  Paris  to  enlarge  still  further  on  the  Nassau  agreements  to 
the  N.A.T.O.  Standing  Council.  The  same  day  he  saw  M.  Couve  de 
Murville,  before  leaving  for  Bonn.  Mr.  Ball  was  a  dedicated  Europeanist. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  exposition  of  Articles  6-8  of  the  Nassau 
agreements  could  have  any  effect  but  to  increase  and  confirm  the  Gaullist 
interpretation  of  the  Nassau  offer.2 

On  io  January,  two  ominous  articles  appeared  in  Le  Monde,  apparently 
based  on  a  background  briefing  given  a  day  or  two  earlier  by  a  member  of 
de  Gaulle’s  personal  staff,  warning  that  Britain’s  entry  into  the  Common 
Market  was  coming  to  be  seen  as  a  means  of  extending  American  control 
over  Europe’s  defence  and  Europe’s  economic  development.  M.  Andre 
Fontaine  said  that  the  refurbishing  of  the  special  links  between  Britain  and 
America  at  Nassau  was  being  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  British  entry 
into  the  Common  Market  would  be  that  of  an  American  ‘Trojan  horse’. 
M.  Maurice  Duverger  interpreted  the  ‘Grand  Design’  as  a  plan  to  absorb 
the  European  Community  into  an  Atlantic  Community  dominated  by 
America.  Europe  faced  a  choice  between  a  capitalist,  free-trade  economy 
dominated  by  the  United  States,  and  an  organised  and  planned  indepen¬ 
dent  Common  Market.  It  was  in  this  light  that  British  entry  was  to  be 
considered. 

On  1 1  January,  Mr.  Heath  visited  Paris  to  see  M.  Couve  de  Murville. 
Amidst  rumours  that  France  was  about  to  veto  any  further  negotiations  on 
British  entry,  the  French  foreign  minister  is  reported  to  have  given  an 
unambiguous  assurance  that  this  was  not  to  be  the  case.3  M.  Pompidou 
qualified  this  a  little,  being  quoted  in  Le  Monde  of  13-14  January  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  no  sign  for  the  moment  of  a  rapprochment  between 
the  British  point  of  view  and  that  of  the  Six.  While  France  had  no  political 
objection  to  Britain’s  entry  into  the  Common  Market,  the  difficulties 

1  Le  Monde,  4  January  1963. 

2  In  his  account  of  this  meeting,  Mr.  Ball  states  categorically  that  M.  Couve  de  Murville 
assured  him  that  the  reports  which  had  reached  him  of  de  Gaulle’s  intention  to  denounce 
Britain’s  application  to  join  the  Common  Market  were  baseless.  ‘There  are  no  such  ideas  in 
this  house.’  Mr.  Ball  adds  that  Mr.  Heath  told  him  the  same  evening  that  he  had  received 
similar  assurances.  Ball,  p.  82. 

3  The  British  ambassador  later  recorded  his  conviction  that  M.  Couve  de  Murville  did  not 
know  at  this  time  of  President  de  Gaulle’s  decision;  Dixon,  p.  302. 
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which  had  arisen  were  not  simply  technical ;  they  arose  from  a  difference 
of  conception  of  the  E.E.G.  itself  and  of  its  future. 

President  de  Gaulle  held  his  long-expected  press  conference  on  14 
January.1  After  answering  two  questions  on  French  internal  politics,  he 
dealt  at  length  with  three  on  foreign  policy,  one  on  Britain’s  entry  into  the 
Common  Market,  one  on  the  Nassau  agreements  and  one  on  Franco- 
German  co-operation.  To  Britain’s  entry  he  raised  three  objections. 
Britain  had  a  very  different  economic  background  to  that  of  the  Six.  One 
had  been  led  to  believe  she  was  ready  to  change  all  this.  But  it  was  clear 
that,  as  yet,  she  lacked  the  resolution  to  do  so.  Her  entry  into  the  Common 
Market  would  be  followed  by  that  of  other  members  of  E.F.T.A.  The 
result  would  be  to  change  completely  the  character  of  the  Common 
Market.  This  new  Community  would  face  the  problem  of  its  economic 
relations  with  other  states,  especially  the  United  States ;  for  want  of 
cohesion  among  its  too-numerous  and  different  members,  it  would  be 
unable,  for  very  long,  to  prevent  itself  being  swallowed  and  absorbed  into 
a  colossal  Atlantic  Community  dependent  on  and  dominated  by  the 
United  States.  For  Britain,  he  suggested,  perhaps  associated  status  with 
the  E.E.C.  would  suffice. 

On  the  Nassau  agreements  the  president  made  three  points.  The  Soviet 
construction  of  long-range  ballistic  missiles  which  threatened  America 
directly  had  made  Europe  militarily  ofonly  second-grade  importance  to  the 
United  States.  The  course  of  the  Cuban  crisis  had  shown  that  in  her  own 
defence  America  was  prepared  to  use  nuclear  weapons  without  a  thought 
for,  let  alone  consultation  with,  her  European  allies  who  could  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  a  Soviet  riposte.  American  nuclear  weapons  remained  the 
guarantee  of  world  peace ;  but  American  nuclear  force  did  not  respond 
necessarily  or  immediately  to  all  the  necessities  and  eventualities  of 
Europe  and  France ;  hence  the  French  nuclear  forces.  They  could  co¬ 
operate  with  the  forces  of  their  allies,  but  they  would  not  be  integrated 
with  them.  The  Nassau  proposals  would  put  a  multilateral  force,  in 
which  all  British  nuclear  weapons  present  and  future  would  be  included, 
and  some  American  ones,  under  the  American  command  of  N.A.T.O. 
Under  the  Nassau  agreement  Britain  acquired  Polaris  missiles  and  American 
know-how  to  construct  the  submarines  from  which  these  were  to  be 
launched.  France  having  neither  submarines  nor  nuclear  warheads  could 
not  use  the  Polaris  missiles  offered  to  her.  When  she  was  prepared  she 
would  also  have  her  own  missiles.  The  agreement  violated  the  principle 
that  the  French  deterrent  must  always  be  under  French  control.  To 
commit  it  to  a  multilateral  force  would  be  to  commit  it  to  a  network  of 
ties  which  would  make  the  theoretical  ability  to  withdraw  it  quite  illusory. 
Thus  he  expressed  his  views  on  the  reality  of  the  muddled  compromise  by 

1  For  the  full  text  see  Documents,  1962,  No.  1 28. 
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which  Mr.  Macmillan  had  salved  the  ‘independence’  of  the  British 
deterrent. 

The  passages  devoted  to  Germany  rang  with  a  sense  of  triumph  which 
could  well  have  covered  what  the  president  must  have  known  was  his 
successful  defeat  of  the  policies  followed  over  the  previous  eighteen  months 
or  so  by  the  United  States  and  Britain.  In  his  view  the  Franco-German 
rapprochment  was  only  the  first  stage  to  a  similar  co-operation  between 
all  the  members  of  the  Six. 

The  directness  of  the  president’s  comments  on  the  British  application  to 
enter  the  Common  Market  was  so  shocking,  so  surprising  and  so  sudden  a 
reversal  of  previous  assurances  that  the  British  government  were  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  to  do  next.  Part  of  the  president’s  summary  of  the  British 
position  was  so  manifestly  contrary  to  the  agreements  already  accepted  by 
the  British  negotiators,  other  parts  greatly  misconstrued  the  possibilities 
the  British  had  in  mind,  that  for  the  rest  of  January,  until  final  confirma¬ 
tion  of  his  veto  was  secured  through  the  meeting  of  ministers  in  Brussels 
on  25-29  January,  the  British  government  behaved  rather  like  the 
proverbial  chicken  whose  head  has  just  been  cut  off. 

The  president’s  press  conference  had  in  fact  broken  into  a  ministerial 
meeting  of  the  Six  scheduled  for  14-16  January.  It  had  before  it,  on 
15  January,  the  report  of  the  Mansholt  Committee  on  the  economic  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  various  agricultural  proposals.  Mr.  Heath,  having  used 
a  press  conference  to  underline  that  the  British  were  not  interested  in 
associated  status,  made  it  clear  that  Britain  for  the  moment  would  go 
ahead  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  On  16  January  he  put  forward  a 
‘package  proposal’  covering  most  of  the  unresolved  tariff  questions.  In 
the  afternoon,  however,  M.  Couve  de  Murville  for  the  French  insisted  that 
the  Six  meet  alone  to  consider  the  termination  of  the  negotiations. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  French  president’s  unilateral  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  prospects  of  a  successful  outcome  to  the  negotiations  on  the 
British  entry  into  the  Common  Market  had  been  very  ill-received  by  the 
other  five  ‘partners’  of  France  in  those  negotiations.  It  was  not  only  that 
he  had  acted  with  as  little  respect  for  them  as,  according  to  President  de 
Gaulle,  President  Kennedy  had  shown  for  his  European  allies  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  The  concepts  in  terms  of  which  the  French  president 
had  attacked  the  British  ran  just  as  contrary  to  the  majority  views  of  the 
Five  on  the  future  of  Europe  as  did  the  British  position  in  his  version  of 
it.  To  begin  with,  the  president  was  asserting  a  French  primacy  and  a 
rivalry  with  Britain  which  ran  flatly  contrary  to  the  concept  of  equality 
between  the  Six.  In  the  second  place  his  remarks  on  agriculture  suggested 
a  degree  of  protectionism  in  his  thinking  which  the  others  regarded  as 
grossly  excessive.  In  the  third  place  he  allowed  a  contemptuous  if  pre- 
tendedly  complimentary  reference  to  the  Commission  to  appear  in  the 
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published  text  of  his  remarks.1  Nor  did  they  share  in  general  either  his 
anxieties  or  his  nightmares  over  an  American  take-over  of  Europe. 

The  negotiations  between  the  Six  thus  swung  uneasily  from  attempts  to 
persuade  M.  Couve  de  Murville  to  provide  his  president  with  evidence  that 
his  view  of  the  state  of  the  negotiations  on  Britain’s  entry  was  mistaken  to 
threats  to  block  any  further  progress  on  questions  in  which  the  French  had 
an  especial  interest ;  the  financial  regulation  of  agriculture,  a  common 
policy  on  dairy  products,  the  renewal  of  the  Convention  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Overseas  Territories,  the  arrangements  designed  to  cover  French 
commitments  to  Algeria.  Dr.  Hallstein  of  the  Commission  supported  the 
Five.  Suggestions  that  a  committee  under  Sr.  Colombo  should  produce 
a  report  for  the  meeting  of  the  Six  with  Mr.  Heath  scheduled  for  28 
January,  or  even  that  Sr.  Colombo  should  produce  a  report  on  his  own 
were  turned  down.  M.  Couve  was  forced  to  concede  that  a  further 
ministerial  meeting  should  take  place  on  28  January  :  but  little  else. 

The  only  remaining  hope  of  the  ‘Europeanists’  was  that  Dr.  Adenauer 
could  be  persuaded  to  put  real  pressure  on  the  French.  He  was  subjected 
to  a  good  deal  of  pressure  from  various  sources,  especially  from  inside 
Germany.  The  bulk  of  his  own  party  were  stunned  by  President  de 
Gaulle’s  action.  Few  among  them  shared  his  resentment  of  N.A.T.O.  as 
an  American  control  organisation.  For  them,  as  for  Dr.  Adenauer  himself, 
it  was  both  a  shield  and  a  guarantor  of  respectability.  Not  that  actual 
anti-American  sentiments  could  not  be  encountered.  But  the  state  and 
the  organisation  were  separate  in  their  minds. 

It  was  thus  doubly  unfortunate  that  the  ground  on  which  President  de 
Gaulle  had  chosen  to  take  his  stand  in  defeating  and  destroying  the  basic 
suppositions  of  the  ‘Grand  Design’  was  that  of  Britain’s  entry  into  the 
Common  Market.  Dr.  Adenauer  had  a  long  backlog  of  anti-British 
feeling,  based  not  so  much  on  his  post-war  experience  as  Burgomaster  of 
Cologne  during  the  British  occupation,  as  is  often  alleged,  but  on  the 
British  attitude  to  German  aspirations  during  the  Berlin  crisis,  particularly 
during  the  years  1958-9.  During  that  time  there  had  been  an  almost  total 
breach  of  contact  between  the  chancellor  and  the  British  government ;  and 
British  opinion  had  indulged  to  the  limit  its  unfortunate  penchant  for 
seeking  its  own  peace  of  mind  by  suggesting  concessions,  if  not  surrender, 
on  the  part  of  those  whom  its  government  is  pledged  by  treaty  to  aid  and 
defend.2  Moreover  the  long  British  struggle  to  get  a  summit  conference, 

1  Je  note,  en  passant,  que  dans  cette  vaste  entreprise,  toutes  les  decisions  prises  l’ont  ete  par 
les  gouvemements,  car  il  n’y  a  nulle  part  ailleurs  d’autorite,  ni  de  responsabilite.  Mais  je  dois 
dire  que,  pour  preparer  et  eclater  les  affaires,  la  Commission  de  Bruxelles  a  travaille  d’une  fa5on 
tres  objective  et  pertinente. 

2  See  the  remarks  of  the  British  ambassador  of  that  date,  Sir  Christopher  Steel,  ‘Anglo- 
German  relations.  A  British  view,’  39;  International  Affairs,  No.  October  1963;  PP ■  52I— 32; 
especially  p.  527. 
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especially  Mr.  Macmillan’s  visit  to  Moscow  in  1959,  had  struck  Dr. 
Adenauer  as  a  wilful  playing  at  domestic  British  politics  at  the  expense  of 
the  policy  for  which  he  stood  in  Germany.  Moreover  he  resented  the  end¬ 
less  bullying  to  which  he  was  subjected  on  the  issue  of  support  costs  for 
B.A.O.R.  He  was  thus,  though  not  for  the  same  reasons  as  the  French 
president,  far  from  convinced  that  the  British  had  become  ‘good  Euro¬ 
peans’. 

Moreover  the  reconciliation  with  France  was  the  cause  to  which  he  had 
devoted  himself  since  1958  at  least.  It  was  his  greatest  single  achievement. 
Was  he  to  hazard  all  this  to  aid  the  still  basically  anti-German  Britons  to 
join  the  Common  Market?  And  what  if  the  president  refused  to  agree  to 
his  pressure?  M.  Monnet,  President  Kennedy,  Professor  Hallstein,  Dr. 
Schroeder  could  argue  how  they  liked.  The  treaty  he  went  to  Paris  on 
21-22  January  to  sign  was  far  too  important  to  be  made  a  lever  in  a 
different  set  of  negotiations  in  whose  final  outcome  Dr.  Adenauer  had 
lost  interest. 

The  treaty1  itself  consisted  of  a  common  declaration,  and  three  parts 
devoted  respectively  to  ‘organisation’,  ‘programme’  (divided  into  foreign 
policy,  defence,  education  and  youth)  and  ‘dispositions  finales’.  The 
‘declaration  commune’  was  couched  basically  in  the  form  of  a  preamble  to 
the  treaty.  It  described  Franco-German  reconciliation  as  a  historic  event 
which  would  transform  relations  between  the  two  peoples  and  claimed 
that  the  co-operation  founded  on  it  was  an  indispensable  stage  on  the  road 
to  a  united  Europe. 

The  first  part  of  the  treaty  provided  for  overall  supervision  of  the  treaty 
by  the  heads  of  state  and  government  of  the  two  countries  who  were  to 
meet  at  least  twice  annually.  The  foreign  ministers  were  to  meet  every 
three  months,  their  competent  officials  monthly,  alternating  between 
Bonn  and  Paris.  Functionaries  of  the  two  armies  or  ministries  of  defence 
were  to  meet  at  least  once  every  three  months,  as  were  the  minister  of 
education  in  France  and  an  equivalent  official  in  Germany.  (Education 
in  Germany  is  reserved  for  the  Lander .)  The  chiefs  of  staff  or  their  deputies 
were  to  meet  every  two  months.  The  responsible  authorities  for  youth 
affairs  and  sports  were  also  to  meet  every  two  months.  An  interministerial 
committee  was  to  be  established  in  each  country  to  look  after  problems  of 
co-operation  in  general. 

The  second  part  of  the  treaty  provided  for  common  consultation  on 
foreign  policy,  defence,  education  and  youth  affairs.  On  foreign  policy 
there  was  to  be  consultation  on  all  European  matters,  on  East-West 
relations,  on  N.A.T.O.  and  all  other  international  organisations.  There 
was  to  be  collaboration  in  the  field  of  information.  Aid  to  the  third  world, 
so  far  as  was  possible,  was  to  be  co-ordinated.  Co-operation  in  many  other 

1  For  the  text  see  Documents,  1962,  No.  1 15. 
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fields,  including  economics,  agriculture,  energy,  communications  and 
export  credits  was  to  be  forwarded.  In  the  area  of  defence  policy  the  aim 
was  to  be  the  development  of  common  strategic  and  tactical  doctrines ; 
exchange  of  personnel  at  staff  and  staff  college  level ;  common  armaments 
projects.  There  was  to  be  a  study  of  possible  co-operation  in  the  field  of 
civil  defence.  There  was  a  long  list  of  common  projects  in  education  and 
youth  exchanges.  The  third  part  of  the  treaty  provided,  inter  alia ,  that, 
except  in  the  matter  of  defence,  the  treaty  was  to  apply  to  Berlin. 

This  was  the  prize  for  which  Dr.  Adenauer  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  the 
ambitions  of  London  and  Washington.  Dr.  Schroeder  did  try  to  get 
French  agreement  to  the  Commission  being  given  a  mandate  to  summar¬ 
ize  the  progress  so  far  made  in  the  negotiations  with  Britain,  and  left  Paris 
under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  French  had  agreed  to  this.  The 
impression  was  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  taking  an  active  part  in 
discussions  with  the  Five  as  to  how  to  proceed.  Suggestions,  emanating 
from  M.  Spaak  and  his  Benelux  colleagues,  as  from  M.  Monnet,  that 
negotiations  should  be  continued  between  the  Five  and  the  British  on  an 
‘empty  chair’  basis,  were  opposed  by  the  Germans  and  not  particularly 
welcome  to  the  British.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  wild  talk  of 
expelling  the  French  and  forming  a  Common  Market  with  the  British ; 
but  these  were  more  symptomatic  of  the  distress  of  mind  caused  by  the 
French  action  to  the  most  idealistic  Europeanists,  rather  than  suggestions 
which  had  any  hope  of  being  adopted  by  the  Five,  especially  in  the  light 
of  the  Franco-German  treaty. 

On  21  January,  in  a  speech  at  Liverpool,1  Mr.  Macmillan  did  his  best 
to  answer  President  de  Gaulle.  He  defended  Britain  against  charges  of 
being  too  concerned  with  the  Commonwealth  to  qualify  as  a  European 
power  by  reference  to  France’s  ties  with  her  former  African  colonies.  He 
denied  that  there  were  any  secret  clauses  or  undertakings  given  as  part  of 
the  Nassau  agreements.  He  pointed  out  that  at  the  time  of  Britain’s  appli¬ 
cation  to  join  the  Community  no  one  had  objected  that  this  would  upset 
the  balance  of  the  Community.  He  said  that  at  his  meeting  with  the 
president  at  Rambouillet,  de  Gaulle  himself  had  said  that  the  ‘length  of 
the  negotiations  was  inevitable  in  view  of  their  complicated  character’. 
‘Our  aim’,  he  said,  ‘is  to  make  a  true  European  unity.  Then  and  only  then 
will  Europe  be  great  and  strong  enough  to  build  a  more  equal  and  worthy 
partnership  with  North  America’. 

The  speech  went  on  the  record  ;  but  it  had  no  effect  on  French  intran¬ 
sigence.  On  25  January  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  Six  met  together  to  try 
to  agree  on  a  proposal  to  put  to  the  British.  The  Five  wanted  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  report  to  the  seven  governments  (the  Six  and  Britain),  to 
indicate  the  agreements  already  reached  and  to  propose  solutions  for  the 

1  For  extracts  see  Documents,  1962,  No.  129. 
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problems  still  outstanding.  M.  Couve  de  Murville  insisted  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  should  report  instead  on  the  consequences  of  enlarging  the 
Community,  and  the  advantages  of  completing  certain  parts  of  the 
community’s  policy  before  admitting  new  members.  If  the  Commission 
chose  to  report  on  the  negotiations  he  was  prepared  to  allow  them  to  list 
the  problems  still  outstanding  but  not  to  propose  solutions  for  them.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  allow  them  to  report  to  anyone  but  the  Six,  and  he 
was,  above  all,  not  prepared  to  make  any  commitment  to  resume  negotia¬ 
tions.  Two  days  of  argument  failed  to  shake  him  on  this,  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  29  January,  Mr.  Heath  was  invited  to  meet  the  six  foreign 
ministers  for  the  last  time. 

M.  Fayat,  the  chairman,  opened  by  telling  Mr.  Heath  of  the  proposal 
agreed  to  by  the  Five  and  rejected  by  the  French.  He  was  followed  by 
each  of  the  six  ministers.1  M.  Spaak,  Mr.  Schaus  (Luxemburg),  Dr.  Luns 
(the  Netherlands)  and  Sr.  Colombo  (Italy)  made  it  clear  that  negotiations 
were  being  broken  off  as  a  result  of  unilateral  action  by  the  French 
government,  which  was  itself  greatly  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  and  would  ‘hold  back  the  process  of  European  unity’. 
Dr.  Schroeder  attempted  a  slightly  more  optimistic  note ;  but  he  made  it 
clear  that  the  Bundestag  had  only  been  induced  to  accept  the  Treaty  of 
Rome  in  the  first  place  by  an  official  promise  that  the  membership  of  the 
E.E.C.  would  be  widened.  Professor  Hallstein  for  the  Commisssion  was 
still  more  circumspect  and  M.  Couve  de  Murville  repeated  the  French 
contention  that 

Great  Britain  was  not  ready  to  accept  the  disciplines  of  the  Treaty,  and 
notably  those  of  agricultural  policy.  ...  It  is  on  her  and  not  on  us  that  the 
burden  of  proof  lies.  .  .  .  We  are  not  trying  to  keep  Europe  small  or  large,  but 
to  know  whether  the  Europe  we  are  building  is  a  European  Europe. 

Mr.  Heath  rebutted  all  the  French  charges.  But  it  is  clear  that  his 
speech  could  neither  satisfy  the  basic  objections  of  the  French,  nor  the 
wounded  amour-propre  of  his  own  fellow  countrymen.  M.  Fayat  concluded  : 

To  my  deep  regret,  I  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  member  states  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  are  in  fact  prevented  from  continuing  the 
negotiations  on  the  adherence  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

With  this  the  ‘Grand  Design’  was  effectively  ended  ;  though  it  is  one  of 
the  basic  peculiarities  of  the  Kennedy  administration  that  its  members 
refused  to  see  this.  Instead  they  switched  their  main  effort  to  the  attempt 
to  impose  upon  their  European  powers  in  N.A.T.O.  a  multilateral  nuclear 
force  which  on  their  own  showing  could  fill  no  strategic  need  that  was  not 
already  filled,  that  was  unwelcome  to  their  principal  partners  including  the 

1  For  the  texts  of  the  speeches  made  on  this  occasion  see  Documents ,  ig62.  No.  131.  For  a 
description  of  this  meeting  see  Dixon,  pp.  303-4. 
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British,  and  which  could  only  confirm  the  Gaullists  in  their  suspicions  that 
American  motives  in  putting  the  scheme  forward  were  dominated  by  the 
desire  to  maintain  and  extend  American  hegemony  over  and  control  of  the 
nascent  power  of  Europe.  President  Kennedy  himself  was  not  unaware  of 
these  suspicions  and  prepared  to  exercise  a  personal  restraint.  But  as  so 
often  he  seemed  unaware  of,  or  unwilling  to  restrain  the  ideologues  of  the 
European  and  ‘arms  control’  schools  in  his  administration  whose  con¬ 
sciousness  of  American  military  and  nuclear  power  in  the  round  made 
them  impatient  of  the  power  of  lesser  states  to  block  and  thwart  their 
objectives,  careless  of  the  techniques  of  presentation  and  negotiation 
necessary  to  persuade  their  allies,  and  blind  to  the  effects  of  their  actions 
on  the  goodwill  of  those  in  Europe  who  basically  supported  their  views  and 
shared  in  their  aims. 

For  Britain  the  events  of  the  year  constituted  a  sad  and  bitter  set  of 
experiences.  The  premier  was  unable  to  prevent  a  further  screwing-up  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  to  a  degree  which  made  Britain  already  hopelessly 
dependent  on  the  United  States  as  a  means  of  maintaining  her  own  position 
as  a  nuclear  power.  The  Skybolt  disaster  made  public  what  had  long  been 
apparent  to  those  ‘in  the  know’.  The  Cuban  crisis  took  place  without 
Britain  being  asked  to  play,  or  being  capable  of  playing,  anything  but  a  mar¬ 
ginal  role  ;  its  course  ran  against  British  estimates  and  against  the  course  of 
British  policy.  Nor  were  the  British  able  to  exert  any  real  influence  on  the 
course  of  the  Berlin  crisis ;  though  their  efforts  to  do  so  played  into  the 
hands  of  their  opponents  in  Bonn  and  Paris.  Britain  ended  January  1963 
with  no  great  purchase  in  Washington  and  no  real  support  in  Europe  save 
from  the  Benelux  group,  a  sad  comment  on  the  abilities  of  a  prime  minister 
who  had  both  vision  and  persuasive  powers  out  of  the  ordinary,  but  who 
misjudged  both  his  priorities  and  the  urgency  with  which  these  should 
have  been  pursued. 

Finally,  the  year  can  have  been  said  to  have  been  one  of  triumph  for 
Dr.  Adenauer  and  President  de  Gaulle.  Yet  for  each  their  triumph  was 
eventually  negative.  Dr.  Adenauer  had  preserved  the  rigidity  of  his  policy 
on  Berlin  and  German  reunification.  No  Soviet  peace  treaty  with  East 
Germany  was  signed,  no  step  taken  towards  a  recognition  of  the  East 
German  authorities.  But  the  price  he  paid  was  one  which  was  to  destroy 
his  own  dominance  in  his  country  within  fourteen  months,  and  his  reward, 
the  Franco-German  Treaty,  was  to  prove  of  little  advantage  either  to  him 
or  to  his  country.  For  President  de  Gaulle,  the  year  was  one  of  major 
triumph ;  the  settlement  of  the  Algerian  question,  the  October  elections, 
the  defeat  of  Britain’s  entry  into  Europe,  the  destruction  of  the  ‘Grand 
Design’.  But  again  the  triumph  was  essentially  a  negative  one,  as  his 
efforts  to  exploit  it  in  1963  were  to  show.  As  the  old  proverb  has  it,  the 
fox  may  bite  the  lion’s  tail.  But  the  fox  remains  a  fox,  and  the  lion  a  lion. 
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Note  :  The  other  E.F.T.A.  members,  the  neutrals  and  the  E.E.C. 

One  question  was  still  outstanding  in  every  sense  of  the  word  at  the  time 
of  President  de  Gaulle’s  unilateral  veto  of  Great  Britain’s  application  to 
enter  E.E.C.  This  was  the  question  of  Britain’s  associates  in  the  European 
Free  Trade  Area,  Norway,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Austria,  Switzerland  and 
Sweden.  By  the  London  Declaration  of  29  June  1961,1  Great  Britain  had 
bound  herself  not  to  abandon  her  partners  in  E.F.T.A.  until  satisfactory 
arrangements  had  been  reached  to  meet  their  legitimate  interests.  The 
problems  posed  by  this  declaration  differed  according  to  the  political 
status  of  the  countries  concerned.  Denmark,  Norway  and  Portugal  were 
all  members  of  N.A.T.O. ;  Austria,  Sweden  and  Switzerland  were 
‘neutrals’.  As  has  been  noted  earlier,2  the  United  States,  looking  forward 
to  a  reshaping  of  N.A.T.O.  around  a  single  European  political  unit, 
bi'ought  considerable  and  much  resented  pressure  on  Britain  to  keep  the 
‘neutrals’  out  of  the  E.E.C.  Portugal  presented  further  difficulties  as  her 
economy  was  underdeveloped  by  contrast  with  those  in  E.E.G.,  a  part 
which  had  already  been  recognized  in  her  relations  with  E.F.T.A. 
Ireland,  not  a  member  of  E.F.T.A.,  but  tied  in  very  closely  to  the  British 
economy,  also  a  professional  ‘neutral’,  presented  a  further  problem.  But 
for  all  these  states  the  real  question  of  accession  depended  on  a  successful 
outcome  of  the  British  negotiations  with  the  E.E.C. 

This  was  specifically  recognized  by  the  Danes  whose  application  to  join 
the  E.E.C.  was  made  at  the  same  time  as  was  that  of  Britain.  During 
1962,  negotiations  between  the  Six  and  Denmark,  went  well  and  easily 
with  ministerial  meetings  in  January,  February,  June,  July  and  November. 
The  Danish  economy  required  few  special  concessions  or  arrangements  to 
smooth  the  way  of  entry.  Its  trade  divided  between  its  two  best  customers, 
Britain  and  Germany,  Denmark  had  everything  to  gain  from  Britain’s 
entry  into  the  Common  Market.  Hr.  Haekkerup,  the  Danish  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  however,  made  it  clear  at  his  meeting  with  the  foreign 
ministers  of  the  Six  in  Brussels  that  Denmark,  while  supporting  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Six  on  the  agricultural  negotiations  with  Britain,  would 
enter  the  E.E.C.  only  as  and  when  Britain  did.  Thus  the  break-up  of  the 
British  negotiations  for  entry  into  the  E.E.C.  was  followed  by  a  Danish 
declaration,  made  during  his  visit  to  London  on  31  January  1963  by  the 
Danish  premier,  Hr.  Krag,  that  despite  President  de  Gaulle’s  comment, 
made  during  Hr.  Krag’s  visit  to  Paris  on  17  January,  that  there  were  no 
objections  to  Denmark’s  entry  into  the  E.E.C.  (a  comment  which  made  his 
objection  voiced  in  his  press  conference  of  14  January  1963  to  an  increase 
in  the  membership  of  the  community  seem  doubly  false) ,  Denmark  was  not 
interested  in  joining  the  Common  Market  if  Britain  was  not  also  a  member. 

1  See  Survey,  1961,  pp.  140-1  ;  Documents,  1961,  pp.  178-9.  2  See  p.  130-31.  above. 
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The  Noiwegian  application  to  join  the  E.E.C.  did  not  in  fact  come  until 
2  May  1962.  It  was  preceded  by  a  lengthy  period  of  debate  in  the 
Norwegian  parliament,  which  found  itself  forced  to  revise  the  Norwegian 
constitution  to  allow  the  delegation  of  some  part  of  Norwegian  sovereignty 
to  an  international  organization.  The  crucial  debate  lasted  from  23—27 
April,  and  revealed  divisions  even  within  the  Cabinet,  Hr.  Gerhardsen, 
the  prime  minister,  being  in  favour  of  complete  and  untrammelled  ad¬ 
hesion  to  the  E.E.C.,  Hr.  Lange,  the  foreign  minister,  expressing  anxieties 
that  Norway  would  be  drawn  too  far  into  European  politics  and 
might  find  herself  bound  to  accept  political  conditions  on  the  way  to  a 
Euiopean  political  union  which  would  weaken  N.A.T.O.  The  final 
majority  was  1 1 3  3 7  favour  of  entry.  Apart  from  antipathy  on  the 
Norwegian  left  to  the  E.E.C.  as  an  organisation  dominated  by  large-scale 
capitalism  the  strongest  opposition  to  entry  into  E.E.C.  stemmed  from 
Norwegian  antipathy  to  the  Germans.  The  Norwegian  entry  was  discussed 
between  Hr.  Lange  and  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  Six  in  July  and,  again, 
on  12  November  1962  when  the  Six  submitted  a  questionnaire  to  Hr. 
Lange  on  Norwegian  views  of  the  Community  and  the  provisions  Norway 
might  wish  to  ask  for  in  the  sphere  of  agriculture  and  fisheries.  On  the 
news  of  the  breakdown  in  Brussels  the  Norwegian  premier,  Hr.  Gerhardsen, 
announced  on  29  January,  that  Norway  would  have  to  consult  with  her 
partners  in  E.F.T.A.,  and  made  it  clear  that  Norway  too  was  not  interested 
in  entering  E.E.C.  if  Britain  were  not  a  member.  The  Portuguese  applica¬ 
tion,  which  did  not  come  until  4  June  1962,  presented  the  Six  with  a 
particular  problem,  not  so  much  in  itself,  but  because  the  positions  of 
Portugal  and  Spain  were  so  very  similar.  The  Spanish  government  in  fact 
submitted  an  application  for  the  opening  of  negotiations  to  examine  the 
possibility  of  association  with  the  E.E.C.  on  9  February,  with  a  view  to 
integration  at  a  later  date.  This  application  stirred  up  the  bitterest 
opposition  among  the  European  social  democrat  parties  who  were,  at 
least  in  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  in  a  position  to  make  their  views 
effective.  They  were  able  to  delay  discussion  on  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
applications,  which  raised  the  further  delicate  problem  of  the  Portuguese 
African  possessions,  until  the  meeting  of  foreign  ministers  on  13-14 
November,  when  the  agenda  covered  so  much  else  that  discussions  could 
be  deferred  yet  again  until  the  spring  of  1963.  The  Portuguese  application 
was  adjourned  sine  die  in  February  1963. 

A  somewhat  similar  fate  befell  the  Irish  application,  made  formally  by 
the  Irish  premier,  Mr.  Sean  Lemass,  on  18  January  1962.  It  presented 
the  problem  of  neutrality  in  its  purest  form.  British  entry  into  the  E.E.C. 
made  an  Irish  application  unavoidable ;  yet  Mr.  Lemass  made  it  clear 
that  Ireland  wanted  to  preserve  the  neutrality  she  had  observed  during  the 
Second  World  War.  In  May  the  Irish  submitted  a  lengthy  memorandum 
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on  the  state  of  Ireland’s  economy,  which  was  remitted  for  study  by  the 
Commission.  And  the  formal  negotiations  with  Ireland  had  not  in  fact 
begun  by  the  end  of  1962.  On  30  January  1963  Mr.  Lemass  said  that 
Ireland  had  been  bitterly  disappointed.  Her  application  to  enter  E.E.C. 
would  stand,  but  it  could  not  be  firmly  decided  on  until  Britain’s  position 
was  clearer. 

The  three  E.F.T.A.  neutrals  had  decided  in  October  1961  to  pursue  a 
common  policy  on  their  application  for  associations  with  the  E.E.C.  so  far 
as  this  was  possible.  In  pursuit  of  this  their  applications  had  been  submitted 
to  Brussels  on  the  same  day,  15  December  1961.  They  were  to  meet  a  good 
deal  of  opposition  both  from  within  and  without  the  Community  on  the 
grounds  of  their  neutrality.  M.  Spaak,  in  a  speech  of  24  January  1962, 
in  fact  accused  them  of  wishing  to  accept  all  the  economic  advantages  of 
the  Treaty  of  Rome  while  evading  what  he  chose  to  call  ‘les  servitudes 
economiques  et  les  obligations  politiques’.  This  statement  provoked  the 
Swiss  government  into  issuing  a  statement,  maintaining  that  Switzerland 
could  not  abandon  either  her  national  independence  or  her  traditional 
neutrality,  and  regretting  the  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  Swiss  position 
shown  by  the  members  of  the  Common  Market. 

The  Swiss  position  was  difficult  enough  without  the  problem  of 
neutrality.  Not  only  were  there  not  equal  rights  between  the  sexes  in  pay 
matters,  but  a  large  range  of  social  affairs  covered  by  the  Treaty  of  Rome 
were  reserved  under  the  Swiss  constitution  to  the  individual  cantons,  and 
were  simply  outside  the  legislative  powers  of  the  federal  parliament.  In 
addition,  Swiss  agriculture  was  among  the  most  highly  subsidized  in  the 
world.  Switzerland,  moreover,  already  had  a  foreign  population  equiva¬ 
lent  to  one-fifth  of  its  total  active  population  living  within  its  borders  and 
regarded  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome  for  the  free  movement  of 
labour  with  the  utmost  apprehension. 

The  most  positive  attitude  to  association  was  taken  by  Austria,  three- 
fifths  of  whose  imports  and  half  of  whose  export  trade  was  conducted  with 
the  countries  of  the  Common  Market.  On  7  February,  Herr  Bock,  the 
Austrian  minister  for  trade,  defined  Austria’s  conditions  for  association 
with  the  E.E.C.  Austria  would  accept  the  duties  of  applying  the  E.E.C. 
tariff  to  third  parties,  of  progressively  reducing  her  own  tariff  charges  and 
raising  the  quota  levels  towards  the  members  of  the  E.E.C.  She  also  un¬ 
dertook  to  see  that  these  states  which  would  benefit  from  such  action  under 
most-favoured  nation  clauses  would  not  use  this  as  a  means  of  introducing 
their  own  goods  past  the  tariff' and  quota  barriers  of  the  E.E.C. 

On  2  March  the  E.F.T.A.  countries  met  at  Geneva  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  Danish  foreign  minister.  They  took  note  of  a  reduction  of 
10  per  cent  in  the  tariff  levels  obtaining  between  their  members  introduced 
the  previous  day,  as  agreed  at  Geneva  in  November  1961,  a  reduction 
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which  meant  that  E.F.T.A.  had  kept  step  with  the  Six  in  their  reduction 
of  tariffs  obtaining  between  their  members.  The  three  ‘neutrals’  then  took 
the  occasion  of  outlining  the  policy  they  intended  to  follow  in  negotiating 
with  the  Six.  M.  Wahlen,  the  Swiss  spokesman,  declared  that  they  wished 
to  take  part  in  the  integration  of  Europe  in  so  far  as  their  traditional 
neutrality  would  allow,  and  that  they  had  no  wish  to  escape  the  economic 
obligations  entailed  by  association.  He  also  made  it  clear,  in  response  to 
various  American  pressures,  that  the  American  trade  expansion  act  by 
itself  could  be  no  substitute  for  association  with  the  Common  Market. 
The  three  ‘neutrals’  then  went  into  a  private  meeting  at  which  they 
examined  in  detail  which  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome  could  be 
accepted  without  prejudicing  their  ‘neutral’  position.  The  principles  they 
agreed  on  were  that  their  position  as  neutral  states  demanded  that  they 
retain  full  control  over  their  trade  policies,  that  they  would  be  free  to 
withdraw  from  the  association  if  war  should  intervene,  and  that  they 
would  have  therefore  to  seek  special  institutional  regulations  of  those 
problems  which  would  preserve  the  character  of  association  while  at  the 
same  time  preventing  them  from  coming  under  any  of  the  supra-national 
elements  in  the  Treaty  of  Rome. 

These  conversations,  begun  in  Geneva,  were  continued  in  Sweden  at 
Rattna  on  8  March  at  the  official  level  and  again  in  Geneva  in  the  middle 
of  April.  Ministers  met  again  in  Stockholm  on  7  May  for  two  days,  to 
confirm  that  their  application  for  association  still  stood  and  to  endorse  the 
principles  first  discussed  in  March.1  From  the  Swedish  side  especially  a 
good  deal  of  resentment  was  expressed  at  the  opposition  voiced  from  the 
American  side,  especially  by  Mr.  George  Ball,  to  any  association  of  the 
neutrals  with  the  E.E.C.2  Invitations  were  duly  extended  to  them  by 
the  Six  after  a  council  meeting  on  14-15  May. 

At  this  point  a  delay  intervened,  in  part  because  of  fresh  American 
pressure  on  the  Six,  in  part  because  of  fresh  difficulties  on  the  Swiss  side  ; 
although  private  discussions  between  the  committee  and  officials  from  the 
neutral  states  were  almost  certainly  in  progress  from  mid-May  onwards. 
In  the  course  of  these  it  appeared  that  the  main  difficulty  was  the  demand 
of  the  three  neutrals  to  preserve  their  sovereign  rights  to  negotiate  with 
third  parties,  especially  with  the  countries  of  eastern  Europe.  In  this  the 
sympathies  of  the  French,  Italians  and  Germans  were  almost  certainly 
swung  over  to  the  side  of  the  neutrals  by  the  role  played  by  American 
objections  in  support  of  those  raised  by  M.  Spaak  and  Dr.  Luns  and  some 
members  of  the  Commission  to  the  neutrals’  refusal  to  accept  the  drastic 
limitations  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome  on  their  ‘commercial  sovereignty’. 

The  Austrian  and  the  Swedes  presented  their  case  together  to  the 

1  For  the  text  of  the  final  communique  see  Documents,  1962,  No.  182. 

2  See  pp.  130-31  above. 
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foreign  ministers  of  the  Six  on  28  July.  The  two  neutrals  made  formal 
declarations1  defining  the  conditions  which  they  were  prepared  to  apply 
for  association  with  the  E.E.C.  The  Austrian  declaration  was  made  in 
the  full  cognisance  of  the  Soviet  objections  to  Austrian  association  with  the 
Common  Market  made  during  Dr.  Gorbach’s  visit  to  Moscow.2  The  two 
declarations  followed  very  closely  the  line  agreed  between  the  neutrals  at 
Geneva  in  May,  laying  especial  emphasis  on  the  neutrals’  right  to  a  certain 
degree  of  latitude  in  the  conduct  of  their  trade  policy  with  third  states.  A 
second  proviso  was  that  they  should  be  able  to  assure  the  supplies  of  goods 
of  national  importance  in  time  of  war,  including  the  right  to  stockpile  in 
time  of  peace.  A  third  proviso  was  that  in  times  of  war  or  when  war  seemed 
imminent,  the  neutrals  should  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  associa¬ 
tion  in  whole  or  in  part.  A  fourth  was  that  there  should  be  a  clear  division 
between  the  institutions  set  up  by  the  agreement  of  association  and  those 
of  the  E.E.C.  itself.  A  council  of  association  was  suggested.  Associates 
would  not  be  bound  by  decisions  in  which  they  had  no  part.  Of  all  these 
objections  curiously  the  one  which  raised  the  most  opposition  and  surprise 
in  Brussels  and  among  the  Six  was  the  third,  the  right  to  withdraw. 
‘Political  engagement’  in  the  words  of  M.  Jean  Rey,  the  Belgian  member 
of  the  Commission  charged  with  handling  its  external  relations,  in  Oslo 
on  29  September  was  the  basic  principle  even  of  association.3 

The  Swiss  declaration  followed  on  24  September.  It  followed  in  form 
those  of  Austria  and  Sweden.  The  Swiss  spokesmen  also  asked  for  special 
provisions  for  Swiss  agriculture  and  for  modification  of  the  clauses  of  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  dealing  with  a  free  labour  market.  With  that  the  demands 
of  the  three  ‘neutrals’  disappeared  into  the  machinery  of  the  Commission 
for  detailed  examination  and  report  to  the  Council,  a  process  which  the 
pressure  of  coping  with  the  negotiations  with  Britain  made  it  inevitable 
would  be  postponed  until  these  negotiations  were  over. 

The  break  in  the  British  negotiations  affected  the  three  neutrals  rather 
differently.  The  Swedish  government  followed  its  Norwegian  and  Danish 
neighbours  into  a  return  to  E.F.T.A.  The  Swiss  were  inclined  to  preen 
themselves  on  the  slowness  with  which  their  application  for  association 
had  been  forthcoming.  Otherwise  like  the  other  members  of  E.F.T.A. 
they  turned  to  E.F.T.A.,  whose  ministers  were  due  to  meet  in  Geneva  in 
February.  The  most  hard  hit  of  the  E.F.T.A.  powers  was  undoubtedly 
Austria.  The  first  reaction  to  President  de  Gaulle’s  press  conference  from 
Dr.  Bock  of  the  Volkspartei ,  looked  to  bilateral  Austrian  negotiations  with 
the  E.E.G.,  even  going  so  far  as  to  claim  that  Austria’s  chances  of  success 
were  now  better  than  before.  The  foreign  minister,  Dr.  Kreisky,  of  the 
Social  Democrats,  was  forced  to  defend  himself  against  charges  from 

1  For  the  text,  see  Documents,  1962,  Nos.  133-34.  2  See  p.  243  below. 

3  Le  Monde,  30  September/ 1  October  1962. 
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Brussels  that  Austria  could  have  negotiated  a  bilateral  treaty  of  association 
with  the  E.E.C.  two  years  earlier.  Backed  by  certain  elements  in  the 
Volkspartei,  he  advocated  a  waiting  policy  and  the  maintenance  of  a  united 
front  with  Switzerland  and  Sweden.  Austria  was  in  fact  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  association  in  bilateral  contacts  with  the  Six  during  1963. 


SIA  N 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  FINANCIAL  POLICIES  OF  THE 
WESTERN  POWERS  IN  1962 


The  focus  of  concern  in  western  financial  diplomacy  in  1962  continued 
to  be  the  American  balance  of  payments  deficit  and  the  monetary  prob¬ 
lems  to  which  it  gave  rise.  The  year  in  the  money  markets  was  a  calm  one, 
thanks  to  the  defences  built  by  the  American  and  western  European 
authorities  in  the  storms  of  i960  and  1961  and  the  continued  progress  of 
this  co-operation.  Even  the  troubles  of  Canada  and  the  Wall  Street 
‘crash’  of  the  spring,  the  rumours  of  dollar  devaluation  in  the  summer  and 
the  Cuba  crisis  of  the  autumn1  had  only  a  moderate  impact,  being  success¬ 
fully  contained  by  the  authorities.  The  basic  problem  none  the  less 
remained. 

There  was  still  much  difference  of  opinion  on  the  precise  significance  of 
the  American  deficit.  The  expert  debate  continued  with  great  vigour  in  a 
fog  of  admittedly  inadequate  information,  conventionally  tabulated  in  a 
form  itself  suspect.  It  was  generally  agreed,  however,  that  there  was  a 
‘basic  deficit’  and  that  it  must  be  redressed  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the 
drain  on  America’s  gold  reserves  if  confidence  in  the  dollar  was  to  be 
maintained.  The  deficit,  which  had  widened  drastically  in  1958  to  $3-5 
billion  and  had  subsequently  widened  further,  had  still  been  $2  -4  billion 
in  1961.  The  gold  reserves,  which  had  stood  at  some  $22  billion  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifties,  had  dropped  to  the  1939  level  of  $17  billion  by  the 
end  of  1961.  The  heavy  drain  of  recent  years  had  been  reduced  but  had 
still  been  some  $600  million  in  1961. 

Transatlantic  co-operation  to  meet  this  situation  was,  as  before,  of  two 
kinds.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  action  seeking  to  correct  the  deficit : 
America’s  efforts  to  rouse  its  economy  and  increase  exports ;  the  trade 
negotiations  of  the  year ;  the  progress  in  ‘burden-sharing’  in  America’s 
overseas  defence  outlays  and  foreign  aid ;  the  debate  on  ways  of  lessening 
the  flow  of  American  private  capital  to  western  Europe.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  action  seeking  meanwhile  to  counter  the  monetary 
pressures  caused  :  the  working  of  the  transatlantic  ‘gold  pool’,  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Arrangements  to  Borrow  of  the  International  Monetary- 
Fund,  the  organisation  of  a  series  of  currency  loans  and  reciprocal  credit 
facilities.  Each  of  these  various  aspects  of  co-operation  must  be  looked  at 
in  turn. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  it  is  as  well  to  consider  the  general  grounds 

1  See  Chapter  I  above. 
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in  1962  for  western  European  financial  co-operation  with  the  United 
States.  The  American  deficit,  after  all,  as  both  sides  fully  recognized,  was 
even  nowadays  not  a  sign  of  American  weakness  but  of  American  power. 
It  was  not  a  trade  deficit ;  on  the  contrary,  the  United  States  continued  to 
enjoy  a  large  trade  surplus.  It  was  a  capital  outflow,  a  reflection  of 
America’s  political  and  commercial  expansion.  Whether  by  co-operation 
against  the  monetary  effects  of  the  deficit  or  in  burden-sharing  co-opera¬ 
tion  to  reduce  it,  the  western  Europeans  were  in  effect  financing  America’s 
overseas  defence  and  foreign  policies. 

There  was  apparently  some  grumbling  among  the  western  Europeans 
at  this  situation.  Mr.  Robert  Roosa,  under-secretary  of  the  treasury  for 
monetary  affairs,  the  foremost  American  in  this  field  in  1962,  wrote 
indeed  :  ‘Many  countries  today  object  to  our  balance  of  payments  deficit 
on  the  grounds  that  we  are  financing  an  aid  and  military  effort  which  they 
could  not  afford,  or  would  not  willingly  undertake,  by  foisting  on  them 
dollar  deposits  which  they  have  no  need  to  hold.’1  Yet  this  restiveness  was, 
on  the  whole,  kept  secret  and  resulted  in  co-operation  rather  than  counter¬ 
action.  Why? 

The  western  Europeans,  in  the  first  place,  were  impressed  by  the 
possibility  that  the  American  deficit  might  soon  be  corrected  and  might 
even  be  reversed.  If  that  happened,  the  boot  would  be  on  the  other  foot, 
and  they  might  need  co-operation  in  their  turn.  The  American  deficit  was 
not  after  all  so  very  old  ;  nor  was  western  European  prosperity.  For  all 
the  importance  of  western  European  co-operation  on  this  or  that  aspect 
of  America’s  capital  outlays,  the  heart  of  the  matter  seemed  to  be  the 
behaviour  of  the  American  and  western  European  economies  and  their 
export  performances.  America’s  overseas  transactions  were  still  only  a 
margin  on  its  economy,  and  its  deficit  only  a  margin  on  this  margin.  A 
comparatively  small  shift  in  America  and  western  Europe  might  work  a 
great  reversal. 

In  1961  the  American  economy  had  made  a  strong  recovery  and  the 
administration  was  continuing  to  give  the  highest  priority  to  further  pro¬ 
gress  in  production  and  exports.  Though  the  United  States  already  had 
an  export  surplus,  though  the  deficit  lay  on  the  capital  side,  the  latter 
seemed  the  least  tractable  for  all  the  efforts  and  co-operation  with  allies, 
the  former  the  most  promising.  In  his  Budget,  in  his  Trade  Message,  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Bill  itself,  in  his  export  promotion  measures,  in  his 
dealings  with  industry,  President  Kennedy  was  mounting  a  strong  cam¬ 
paign  to  awaken  Americans  to  the  importance  of  their  overseas  trade.  The 


1  ‘Assuring  the  Free  World’s  Liquidity’,  Business  Review,  Supplement,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Philadelphia,  September  1962,  5-7,  reprinted  in:  Factors  Affecting  the  United  States  Balance  of 
Payments,  Subcommittee  on  International  Exchange  and  Payments,  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
87th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  December  1962  (U.S.  G.P.O.,  Washington  D.C.,  1962)  p.  344. 
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most  spectacular  episode  was  the  president’s  intervention  in  the  wages- 
price  dispute  in  the  steel  industry.  Never  before  in  its  dealings  with  the 
business  community  had  an  American  administration  insisted  so  starkly 
on  the  principle  of  price  stability,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  domestic 
economy  but  also  for  overseas  competitiveness. 

As  the  American  performance  improved  in  1961,  the  western  European 
was  on  the  whole  tending  to  weaken.  It  began  to  seem  that  the  easy  days 
of  spectacular  advance  might  be  drawing  to  a  close.  Britain  was  recovering 
well  from  the  troubles  of  1961,  but  in  the  European  Economic  Community, 
though  progress  continued  strongly,  the  general  picture  was  now  one  of 
tightening  labour  supply,  rising  wages  and  other  costs,  falling  profit 
margins  and  reductions  in  overseas  payments  surpluses.  The  French  and 
Italian  surpluses,  though  still  large,  were  lessening.  In  1962,  West  Ger¬ 
many  was  to  show  a  small  deficit  on  current  account  for  the  first  time 
since  1950. 

It  seemed,  in  sum,  as  1962  opened,  that  market  forces  were  working  to 
right  the  disequilibrium  between  the  United  States  and  western  Europe. 
The  belief  that  this  was  the  trend  was  from  all  points  of  view  a  strong  reason 
for  western  European  co-operation  with  the  United  States.  There  were 
further  strong  reasons.  Few  in  western  Europe  at  this  time  questioned  the 
need  for  a  continued  inflow  of  American  capital  or  challenged  a  world 
monetary  system  based  on  a  strong  dollar.  There  was  some  resentment  at 
‘the  dollar  invasion’  of  western  European  industries,  but  on  the  whole 
people  accepted  realities  :  it  was  impossible  to  raise  locally  all  the  capital 
which  was  needed.  The  future  of  the  Euro-dollar  market,  dollars  held  in 
western  Europe  by  Americans  and  Europeans  to  the  tune  of  several 
billions,  was  the  subject  of  some  debate ;  but  meanwhile  it  retained  a 
major  role  in  short-term  trade  and  investment  transactions.  The  flow  of 
dollars  to  western  Europe  was  admittedly  reckoned  excessive  and  there 
was  restiveness  at  the  effects  of  this  on  western  European  economies  and 
on  the  international  monetary  system.  But  the  generally  agreed  answer 
was  the  righting  of  the  United  States-Europe  disequilibrium,  not  a  change 
in  the  principles  of  the  system.  The  recovery  of  America’s  economy  and 
the  righting  of  its  deficit  were  thus  seen  as  almost  as  much  in  western 
Europe’s  interest  as  America’s. 

Western  Europe’s  acceptance  of  American  capital  and  of  a  dollar  mone¬ 
tary  system  was  in  the  last  resort  part  of  the  total  fabric  of  western  co¬ 
operation.  The  point  scarcely  needs  enlarging  that  the  degree  of  financial 
co-operation  depended  on  the  degree  of  general  political  co-operation. 
The  western  Europeans  acted  as  they  did  because  broadly  speaking  they 
acquiesced  in,  and  were  thankful  for,  America’s  overseas  defence,  foreign 
aid  and  other  foreign  policies.  This  position  had,  however,  a  special 
aspect  in  1962.  The  background  to  events  in  the  financial  field  was  the 
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American  ‘Grand  Design’  and  Britain’s  negotiations  with  the  European 
Economic  Community.1  The  trends  on  the  highest  level  of  affairs  were 
towards  great  changes  and,  possibly,  great  advances  in  western  unity. 
This  was  therefore  not  the  time,  as  the  British  were  to  find,  to  set  in  motion 
contradictory  currents  in  financial  affairs,  but  a  time  for  stability  on 
existing  lines. 

Thus  President  Kennedy,  in  his  address  to  the  I.M.F.  meeting  in  Sep¬ 
tember,2  was  on  the  whole  preaching  to  the  converted  so  far  as  the  western 
members  of  his  audience  were  concerned.  His  words  were,  in  effect,  a 
general  summary  of  the  mood  of  the  year  : 

Of  course  the  United  States  could  bring  its  international  payments  into 
balance  overnight  if  that  were  the  only  goal  we  sought.  We  could  withdraw  our 
forces,  reduce  our  aid,  tie  it  wholly  to  purchases  in  this  country,  raise  high  tariff 
barriers  and  restrict  foreign  investment  and  other  uses  of  American  dollars. 
Such  a  policy,  it  is  true,  would  give  rise  to  a  new  era  of  dollar  shortages,  free 
world  insecurity,  and  American  isolation ;  but  we  would  have  ‘solved’  the 
balance  of  payments. 

.  .  .  All  of  us  here  are  determined  to  follow  the  only  other  feasible  course — 
not  the  unacceptable  course  of  restriction  and  isolation,  of  deflation,  but  the 
course  of  true  co-operation,  of  liberal  payments  and  trade,  of  sharing  the  cost 
of  N.A.T.O.  and  Pacific  defences,  of  sharing  the  cost  of  the  free  world’s  develop¬ 
ment  aid,  and  of  working  together  on  steps  to  greater  international  stability 
with  other  currencies  in  addition  to  the  dollar  bearing  an  increasing  share  of 
central  responsibilities. 

Among  the  many  channels  for  co-operation,  a  new  organisation  had 
taken  its  place  since  30  September  1961  :  the  Organisation  for  Economic 
Co-operation  and  Development.  It  was  admittedly  questionable  whether 
this  attenuated  successor  to  the  O.E.E.G.  was  more  than  a  politic  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  appearance  of  solidarity,  elaborating  and  imposing  such 
work  as  it  could  invent.3  However  this  may  be,  the  American  conception 
at  the  planning  stage  in  1 959-60  had  been  that  of  a  grouping  of  the  western 
nations  in  response  to  a  new  form  of  Soviet  challenge,  an  economic 
challenge.  In  keeping  with  this  and  the  preoccupation  of  western  Euro¬ 
pean  populations,  it  became  plain  in  1962  that  the  most  prominent  work 
of  the  O.E.G.D.  would  lie  in  the  field  of  the  economic  growth  in  the 
member  nations.  At  its  inaugural  meeting  in  November  1961,  the  Council 
had  proclaimed  a  target  of  50  per  cent  collective  economic  growth  over 
the  decade  1960-70.  This  figure  and  the  national  targets  derived  from  it 
now  became  fixed  in  the  mythology  of  the  west,  strongly  influencing  the 
course  of  British  politics  in  particular.  Great  interest  henceforth  attached 
to  the  annual  examinations  of  each  country’s  economic  progress  by  the 
Economic  and  Development  Review  Committee.  The  Organisation  as  a 

1  See  Chapter  III  above.  2  Documents,  1962,  No.  139  (i). 

3  For  an  account  of  the  origins  of  the  O.E.C.D.,  see  Survey,  i960,  pp.  164-7. 
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whole  did  much  to  focus  the  attention  of  national  populations,  or  at  least 
of  national  publicists,  on  comparative  economic  performances,  and  to 
spread  from  country  to  country  the  latest  fashions  in  economic  thinking, 
‘growth’,  ‘incomes  policy’  and  the  like. 

Coupled  with  proof  of  western  economic  superiority  at  home  in  the 
original  American  conception  of  the  O.E.C.D.  was  economic  rivalry  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  developing  countries.  The  O.E.C.D.  had  accord¬ 
ingly  taken  under  its  wing  the  Development  Assistance  Group  (renamed, 
Committee)  of  industrialized  countries  concerned  with  giving  aid.  The 
group  had  had  an  additional  purpose  in  American  eyes.  Here  was  a 
matter  which,  despite  the  widespread  tying  of  aid  to  purchases  in  the 
county  lending  it,  bore  on  the  American  balance  of  payments  deficit.  The 
American  purpose  was  ‘burden-sharing’  with  the  allies  in  view  of  their 
new  economic  prosperity.  The  volume  of  aid  to  the  developing  countries 
must  rise  massively  ;  but  as  it  did  so,  the  allies  must  provide  proportionately 
more. 

It  became  plain  in  1962  that  the  group  was  unable  to  make  much  of  the 
concept  of  ‘burden-sharing’.  It  proved  very  difficult  to  agree  on  what 
should  be  reckoned  as  aid,  to  compare  its  various  forms  and  accord¬ 
ingly  to  decide  what  share  of  the  total  effort  the  various  countries  were 
actually  carrying.  In  crude  money  terms,  the  volume  of  western  Euro¬ 
pean  aid,  notably  West  German,  had  risen  substantially  in  1960-1,  and 
this  was  partly  the  effect  of  the  group  or,  at  any  rate,  of  the  pressure  of  the 
United  States.  There  may  have  been  some  useful  monetary  result  on  the 
lines  that  an  increased  proportion  of  West  Germany’s  surplus  was  now 
kept  busy  turning  over  in  foreign  aid.  American  aid  at  the  same  time 
declined.  Useful  though  this  may  perhaps  have  been  on  the  balance  of 
payments  side,  it  did  not  reflect  ‘burden-sharing’  but  the  disaffection  of 
Congress  with  the  American  aid  programme  and  with  some  of  its  bene¬ 
ficiaries.  This  year,  the  president’s  request  in  March  for  nearly  $3-4 
billion  in  economic  aid  emerged  in  the  eventual  Foreign  Aid  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act  as  $2  -6  billion. 

Even  in  the  United  States,  faith  in  a  grand  economic  contest  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  developing  countries  had  weakened  greatly.  More¬ 
over,  in  considering  the  financial  problems  of  these  countries,  the  indus¬ 
trialized  countries  were  now  laying  less  stress  on  the  volume  of  capital  aid 
and  more  on  export  earnings  and  prospects.  The  D.A.G.,  in  short,  proved 
least  useful  in  pursuing  the  somewhat  popular  notions  of  ‘one  per  cent  of 
gross  national  product  as  aid’  and  ‘burden-sharing’  in  which  it  had 
originated.  Its  most  useful  work  in  1962  lay  in  comparing  and  criticizing 
the  terms  of  lending  by  its  members,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  growing 
debt-burden  on  the  export  earnings  of  recipients.1 

1  Development  Assistance,  Efforts  and  Policies  {1962)  (O.E.C.D.,  Paris,  1963). 
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A  further  transatlantic  activity,  organised  within  the  O.E.C.D.  frame¬ 
work,  must  be  mentioned.  The  Economic  Committee’s  working  party  on 
monetary  affairs,  which  had  existed  with  successive  modifications  of  task 
under  the  O.E.E.C.,  was  assuming  increasing  importance.  It  played  a 
significant  part  in  the  new  monetary  defences  developed  in  1962.  Consist¬ 
ing  of  senior  government  and  central  bank  officials  from  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Britain,  France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Sweden,  Switzer¬ 
land  and  the  Netherlands,  it  was  less  encumbered  with  immediate  matters 
than  the  monthly  Bank  for  International  Settlements  meetings  which  the 
United  States  now  also  attended.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
channel  for  negotiation  of  such  arrangements  as  the  series  of  reciprocal 
credit  facilities  ;  these  appear  to  have  been  made  bilaterally  on  America’s 
initiative.  It  was  a  means  for  the  transatlantic  comparison  of  attitudes  on 
still  new  and  unfamiliar  problems,  for  criticism  of  national  policies,  for 
the  study  of  monetary  trends  and  for  the  discussion  of  general  lines  of 
approach.  It  thereby  did  much  to  lay  a  ground-work  for  the  making  of 
particular  arrangements  and,  as  understanding  increased,  to  assist  swift 
action  in  a  crisis. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  of  the  O.E.C.D.  in  its  first  year  that  it  con¬ 
tinued  the  spreading  of  knowledge  of  each  other’s  affairs  among  its 
members,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  relationship  between  the  fortunes  of 
domestic  economies,  overseas  aid,  monetary  policy  and  many  other  eco¬ 
nomic  matters.  More  than  this,  the  O.E.C.D.  was  commonly  looked 
upon  as  a  sufficient  economic  arm  for  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  expressing  the 
interdependence  of  western  economic  co-operation  and  political  and 
military  security. 

At  the  same  time  there  were  marked  limits  to  this.  All  the  O.E.C.D.’s 
activities  were  permeated  with  the  triangular  manoeuvrings  of  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  its  E.F.T.A.  partners,  and  the  E.E.C.  There  were, 
moreover,  great  gaps  in  the  buttressing  of  Atlantic  security  with  economic 
co-operation.  Apart  from  the  trade  divisions,  the  most  striking  of  these 
was  the  combined  competition  among  national  armaments  industries  in 
the  interests  of  national  power  in  general  and  national  balances  of  pay¬ 
ments  in  particular. 

Between  two  sides  of  the  triangle,  the  United  States  and  Britain,  there 
was  some  theoretical  similarity  of  situation  and  problems.  Britain  too  was 
the  administrator  of  a  reserve  currency  under  pressure.  The  fortunes  of 
the  dollar  and  of  sterling  were  closely  linked.  It  too  needed  to  safeguard 
and  expand  its  export  outlets  and  to  share  the  burden  of  overseas  defence 
expenditure  with  allies.  These  facts  gave  rise  to  much  close  co-operation; 
but  also  to  some  rivalry  in  the  trade  field,  paralleled  in  the  monetary. 

The  American  administration  no  doubt  saw  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
‘Grand  Design’,  like  all  the  rest  of  it,  as  a  strengthening  of  the  whole 
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Atlantic  community.  No  doubt  also,  in  so  far  as  it  was  considering 
specifically  American  economic  interests,  the  end  sought  was  primarily 
political.  The  heart  of  President  Kennedy’s  message  of  25  January  trans¬ 
mitting  the  Trade  Expansion  Bill  to  Congress  was  his  statement :  ‘Eco¬ 
nomic  isolation  and  political  leadership  are  wholly  incompatible.’ 

None  the  less,  as  an  inseparable  part  of  this,  the  United  States  was  also 
battling  for  its  economic  fortunes  in  face  of ‘the  stunning  evolution’1  of  the 
E.E.C.  It  was  striving  to  ensure  the  kind  of  trade  relationship  between 
itself  and  western  Europe  in  which  one  of  its  most  serious  problems  could 
be  solved,  in  which  America’s  economy  and  exports  would  have  the  chance 
to  grow  and  in  which  the  American  payments  deficit  could  be  righted. 
Despite  some  sweeping  talk,  following  Britain’s  decision  of  July  1961,  of 
America  eventually  ‘joining  the  E.E.C.’,  the  United  States  was  not  pro¬ 
posing  a  radical  break  with  the  past.  It  was  seeking  ‘a  trade  partnership’ 
in  which  it  could  meet  ‘the  competitive  challenge  that  is  built  into  the 
Common  Market’.2  In  the  two-year  G.A.T.T.  tariff  negotiations  which 
ended  in  March  1962,  the  United  States  was  bargaining  with  western 
Europe.  Equipped  with  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  it  proposed  to  bargain 
further. 

Britain,  in  its  one-and-a-half-year  negotiations  with  the  E.E.C.,  to  the 
impatience  of  the  United  States,  was  doing  the  same.  Though  formally 
proposing  a  far  deeper  commitment  than  the  United  States,  Britain  too 
was  not  approaching  the  E.E.C.  in  a  spirit  of  radical  change.  It  was 
bargaining  down  to  the  last  lump  of  butter  and  zinc  for  the  competitive 
strength  of  its  economy  and  its  trade  and  that  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  United  States  showed  scant  sympathy  with  this  approach,  with 
Britain’s  difficulties  and  those  of  the  Commonwealth.  For  itself,  it  must 
bargain ;  for  Britain,  it  was  fascinated  by  the  solution  of  a  consolidated 
western  Europe,  one  pillar  of  the  ‘Grand  Design’.  Despite  the  similarity 
of  approach  between  the  United  States  and  Britain,  despite  some  com¬ 
munity  of  problems  in  relation  to  the  E.E.C.’s  agricultural  policy,  no 
solidarity  developed  between  the  two  in  the  negotiations,  only  some 
friction. 

This  situation  on  the  economic  front  was  paralleled  on  the  monetary. 
As  the  United  States  saw  the  future,  when  the  ‘Grand  Design’  was  com¬ 
pleted,  its  principal  international  currency,  like  that  of  the  world  in 
general,  would  be  the  dollar,  managed  in  co-operation  with  other  leading 
countries  by  the  United  States.  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  while  on  the 

1  President  Kennedy  to  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  6  December  1961  ;  Public 
Papers,  1961,  pp.  773-84. 

2  Christian  Herter  and  William  Clayton,  A  New  Look  at  Foreign  Economic  Policy  in  the  Light  of 
the  Cold  War  and  the  Extension  of  the  Common  Market  in  Europe,  September  1961,  A  Paper  presented  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  87th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Washington  (U.S. 
G.P.O.,  1961). 
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whole  unresentful  of  the  rise  to  supremacy  of  the  dollar,  was  deeply  con¬ 
cerned,  even  obsessed,  with  the  fortunes  of  sterling.  Acutely  aware  of  the 
difficulties  of  sterling,  equally  aware  that  sterling  could  never  again 
become  the  leading  international  currency,  periodically  impressed  by  the 
theoretical  defects  of  an  international  monetary  system  based  on  any 
country’s  currency,  British  governments  were  from  time  to  time  open  to 
thoughts  tending  towards  a  radical  change  in  the  system,  towards  placing 
it  on  a  new  international  footing.  The  prime  minister,  Mr.  Harold 
Macmillan,  had  voiced  such  thoughts  in  a  speech  in  the  spring  of  1961 
and  this  was  the  drift  of  the  ‘Maudling  Plan’  of  September  1962.  The 
United  States,  for  its  part,  viewed  such  thoughts  with  dismay.  The  future 
was  to  be  built  on  the  dollar  :  for  sterling,  as  for  Britain’s  problems  in 
general,  the  prime  step  towards  a  solution  was  for  Britain  to  move  into 
western  Europe. 

We  shall  return  to  the  details  of  this  matter  later.  A  more  comprehen¬ 
sible  rivalry  to  the  man  in  the  street  was  the  attempts  of  the  two  allies  to 
off-set  the  exchange  costs  of  stationing  troops  in  western  Europe  by  arma¬ 
ments  sales  and  other  means.  For  three  years,  this  had  been  an  important 
area  of  America’s  efforts  to  check  its  balance  of  payments  deficit  by  secur¬ 
ing  co-operation  from  its  allies.  The  exchange  component  of  its  over¬ 
seas  defence  expenditure  amounted  to  some  $3  billion  annually,  some 
$2  billion  of  it  spent  in  N.A.T.O.  countries,  notably,  $700  million  in  West 
Germany.  In  the  negotiations  with  the  West  Germans  in  i960,  they  had 
proved  reluctant  to  admit  any  obligation  to  compensate.  Their  diplomatic 
line  was  that  the  stationing  of  troops  in  other  N.A.T.O.  countries  resulted 
from  the  common  interest,  and  that  to  make  compensation  would  seem  to 
their  population  to  smack  of  the  old  days  of  ‘the  occupation’.  The  West 
Germans  hoped  to  hear  no  more  of  the  matter  in  view  of  the  large  increase 
in  aid  to  developing  countries  which  they  announced  in  September  i960. 
However,  the  United  States  continued  to  press  during  1961,  and  finally 
agreement  was  reached  whereby  West  Germany  would  increase  its  arms 
purchases  in  the  United  States  and  would  use  American  supply  lines, 
depots  and  maintenance  facilities  in  western  Europe  to  a  degree  which 
would  ‘fully  off-set  the  dollar  costs  of  maintaining  United  States  troops  in 
Germany  during  1961  and  1962’.  By  similar  negotiations  with  other 
N.A.T.O.  countries,  the  United  States  hoped  to  recoup  in  all  some 
$i-2  billion  in  1962.1  2 

France  also  stationed  troops  in  western  Germany  but  the  question  of 
their  costs  were  hidden  in  the  many-stranded  bargaining  between  these 

1  For  Macmillan’s  speech  of  7  April  1961  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  see 
Documents,  1961,  pp.  69-78. 

2  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon  to  the  Conference  of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  Rome,  May 
1962,  Documents  1962,  No.  136. 
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two  principal  E.E.C.  partners.  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  had  periodically 
to  haggle  for  its  money  in  public.  The  matter  was  a  serious  irritant  to 
Anglo-German  relations.  The  alliance  as  a  whole  would  not  use  N.A.T.O. 
to  settle  collectively  this  intensely  sensitive,  nationalist  matter.  The  ex¬ 
change  cost  of  Britain’s  troops  in  West  Germany  amounted  to  some  £70 
million  a  year.  West  German  arms  purchases  in  Britain  to  some  £1  i-£i2 
million.  At  the  meeting  in  mid-January  1962  between  Prime  Minister 
Macmillan  and  Chancellor  Adenauer,  West  Germany  agreed  in  principle 
its  compensatory  purchases.  Slowly  in  the  negotiations  which  followed, 
the  West  German  figure  was  driven  upwards  until  finally  in  the  Agreement 
completed  on  6  June,  West  Germany  undertook  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  £53  million  a  year  for  two  years,  mainly  in  armaments  purchases  but 
also  in  special  civil  purchases  and  in  taking  over  the  execution  of  certain 
aid  projects  in  East  Africa.1 

The  implementation  of  the  American  and  British  agreements  depended 
on  whether  they  proved  to  have  armaments  which  the  West  Germans 
really  wanted  to  buy.  In  this  respect,  the  Americans  had  much  success, 
the  British  little.  Partly  by  vigorous  salesmanship  through  N.A.T.O.  and 
bilateral  channels,  partly  by  ability  to  exert  a  multiplicity  of  pressures,  but 
above  all- — though  the  British  were  resentfully  loath  to  see  this — simply  by 
the  ability  to  offer  the  manifold  advantages  of  the  largest  armaments 
industry  in  the  world,  the  Americans  contrived  to  offset  their  balance  of 
payments  burden  to  a  substantial  degree.  The  Anglo-German  agreement, 
correspondingly,  was  to  fall  well  below  fulfilment. 

On  the  E.E.C.  side  of  the  transatlantic  triangle,  the  main  emphasis  for 
the  moment  lay  on  achieving  co-ordination  in  dealings  with  the  United 
States  and  Britain.  Internally,  the  E.E.C.  had  made  great  progress  in 
payments  liberalization  but  this  was  common  to  most  western  European 
countries ;  integration  in  financial  matters  among  the  Six  had  scarcely 
begun.  In  its  memorandum  of  October  1962  outlining  the  Community’s 
second  stage,  the  Commission  proposed  inter  alia  a  council  of  governors  of 
central  banks  which  would  discuss  all  important  monetary  decisions  by 
any  member  in  advance,  and  that  member  countries  should  have  recourse 
to  the  I.M.F.  only  after  consultation  within  the  Community.  These  pro¬ 
posals  were  extensions  of  growing  consultation,  and  also  exemplified  once 
again  how  the  Six,  in  seeking  to  establish  themselves  as  a  unit  for  Atlantic 
co-operation,  were  to  that  extent  averse  to  the  growth  of  co-operation  on 
an  Atlantic  basis.  However,  real  strides  in  financial  integration  were 
understandably  held  to  await  further  progress  on  the  economic  front.  For 
the  moment,  as  the  West  German  Federal  Bank  recorded,  the  E.E.C. 
Monetary  Committee  and  the  central  banks  and  finance  ministers  were 
‘concerned  to  establish  as  far  as  possible  a  joint  attitude  towards  the 

1  See  also  Chapter  III,  pp.  124-25  above. 
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questions  discussed  within  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  in  the 
O.E.C.D.  Monetary  Committee  at  Paris,  since  it  is  in  these  world-wide 
bodies  that  the  co-ordination  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  key  currency  coun¬ 
tries  takes  place  which  is  of  particular  importance  at  present’.1 

In  the  central  problem  of  righting  the  American  balance  of  payments 
deficit,  the  E.E.C.  countries  on  the  whole  maintained  good  relations  with 
the  United  States.  The  results  of  the  G.A.T.T.  tariff  negotiations,  the 
Dillon  round,  which  ended  in  March  did  not  cut  deep ;  still,  old  conces¬ 
sions  had  been  confirmed,  new  concessions  over  a  wide  field  had  been 
made,  and,  above  all,  it  was  reckoned  on  all  sides  with  a  sense  of  relief  that 
the  Six  had  proved  ‘outward-looking’  in  spirit.  Further  progress  could  be 
expected  with  fair  confidence.  At  the  20th  session  of  the  G.A.T.T.  in 
October-November,  the  American  and  Canadian  proposal  for  a  minis¬ 
terial  meeting  in  1963  to  prepare  for  a  new  round  of  comprehensive  tariff 
reductions,  the  Kennedy  round,  was  agreed.  On  defences  of  the  monetary 
system  and  on  the  liquidity  question,  the  E.E.C.  on  the  whole  saw  eye  to 
eye  with  the  United  States.  This  year,  as  last,  they  made  a  useful  contribu¬ 
tion  to  America’s  deficit  problem  by  premature  debt  repayments  to  the 
extent  of  $0  6  billion. 

There  was,  however,  one  area  of  standing  transatlantic  controversy  and 
this  grew  sharper  in  1962,  the  Americans  finding  new  and  penetrating 
shots  to  fire.  In  1961,  as  in  the  previous  six  years,  the  outflow  from 
America  of  private  long-term  capital  (that  is,  in  American  reckoning,  one 
year  or  more)  to  all  parts  of  the  world  amounted  to  some  $2  billion  ;  the 
short-term,  recorded  and  unrecorded,  as  in  the  past  two  years,  to  about 
the  same.  It  was  generally  conceded  that,  given  the  American  balance  of 
payments  situation,  this  outflow  was  in  total  excessive. 

The  standard  continental  argument  continued  to  be  that  the  fault  lay 
in  the  discrepancy  between  American  and  western  European  interest 
rates.  The  remedy  was  for  the  Americans  to  raise  theirs.  The  Americans, 
for  their  part,  did  not  rest  content  this  year  with  rebutting  this  solution. 
The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon,  produced  a  counter¬ 
argument  of  his  own.  The  real  fault  lay  in  the  discrepancy  between 
American  and  western  European  facilities  for  raising  money  and  freely 
investing  it  in  other  countries.  The  remedy  was  for  the  western  European 
countries  to  improve  and  liberalize  their  facilities. 

No  one  could  decide  on  the  validity  of  these  two  arguments.  The  neces¬ 
sary  information  on  the  motives  of  traders,  industrialists,  investors  and 
speculators  was  lacking.  The  transatlantic  financial  world  was  at  this  date 
so  successful  in  maintaining  its  traditional  secrecy  that  it  contrived  to  keep 
many  of  its  affairs  secret  even  from  itself.  The  O.E.C.D.  began  a  study  of 
the  capital  market  and  its  workings,  and  it  could  be  hoped  that  it  would 

1  Report  of  the  Deutsche  Bundesbank  for  1962  (Frankfurt-am-Main,  1963),  p.  37. 
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successfully  penetrate  the  dynamics  of  the  system.  Meanwhile  doubt  could 
be  thrown  on  any  analysis.  It  may  be  doubted,  moreover,  whether  the 
continental  argument  and  Mr.  Dillon’s  really  met  head  on.  This  was  the 
implication  of  Mr.  Dillon’s  rhetoric ;  yet,  to  the  extent  that  interest  rates 
and  superior  facilities  had  a  significant  impact,  this  may  well  have  been 
on  quite  different  kinds  of  transaction  at  different  points  on  the  lending 
range. 

So  far  as  the  interest  rate  aspect  of  the  debate  was  concerned,  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  continued  to  feel  a  tension  between  the  needs  of  internal 
and  external  policy.  To  the  western  Europeans,  central  bank  maintenance 
of  tight  money  rates  was  commonly  the  preferred  means  of  control  of 
the  domestic  economy ;  they  hesitated  to  sacrifice  this  in  the  interests  of 
reducing  the  inflow  of  funds  from  abroad.  To  the  Americans,  cheap  money 
was  an  equally  long-standing  convention  ;  to  raise  money  rates  would  run 
contrary  to  the  stimulation  of  the  domestic  economy. 

In  the  event,  both  sides  modified  their  positions  in  the  course  of  the  year 
and  the  transatlantic  discrepancy  lessened  a  little.  The  trends  in  the 
continental  economies,  including  the  embarrassments  of  excessive  foreign 
fund  inflows,  allowed  some  easing  of  rates.  Britain  was  able  to  reduce 
Bank  Rate  substantially  from  the  crisis  levels  of  late  1961.  The  United 
States,  in  January  1962,  raised  the  ceiling  on  commercial  bank  interest 
rates  from  3  per  cent  to  3!  (6-12  month  deposits)  and  4  per  cent  (over 
12  months).  The  measure  did  not  appear  to  have  much  effect,  though 
this  may  have  been  because  still  shorter  term  rates  remained  unchanged. 
A  more  impressive  step  followed  in  the  autumn,  the  amendment  by  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  remove  the  ceiling  on  interest  rates  for 
dollar  deposits  of  foreign  governments  and  international  agencies.  These 
were  the  dollar  holders  who  could  most  readily  convert  their  holdings  into 
gold,  and  it  was  hoped  by  this  measure  to  interest  them  further  in  not 
doing  so.  The  measure,  which  could  be  taken  without  much  pressure  on 
general  domestic  rates,  seems  to  have  been  successful.  Certainly,  in  the 
following  months,  such  deposits  rose. 

The  other  side  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Dillon’s  strictures  on  the  capital 
market  in  western  Europe,  made  a  notable  stir.  His  facts  were  not  new 
but  it  was  new  to  point  them  out  so  bluntly.  In  speeches  throughout  the 
year,  Mr.  Dillon  argued  that  the  strength  of  the  American  economy  was 
the  concern  of  the  whole  free  world,  and  that  accordingly  pressure  for  an 
increase  in  American  interest  rates  was  misguided.  The  real  issue  was,  he 
argued,1  that : 

most  governments  or  businesses,  when  raising  funds  outside  their  own  country, 
still  look  to  the  United  States  as  the  only  readily  available  source.  Conversely, 

1  In  his  speech  to  the  Conference  of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  Rome,  May  1962, 
op.  cit. 
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American  investors,  unlike  those  in  most  other  countries,  have  both  the  facilities 
and  freedom  to  place  their  funds  abroad  without  restrictions  on  a  basis  com¬ 
parable  to— and  sometimes  even  more  favourable  than — domestic  investment.... 
Western  European  economic  growth  will  require  an  enormous  mobilisation  of 
capital.  Because  of  balance  of  payments  realities,  as  well  as  our  own  competing 
domestic  needs,  the  amount  of  capital  that  we  will  be  able  to  furnish  is  simply 
not  enough  to  go  around.  If  Europe  is  to  have  adequate  funds  for  the  expansion 
that  is  now  within  its  grasp,  it  must  develop  up-to-date  mechanisms  to  mobilise 
its  own  capital  resources — mechanisms  that  do  not  exist  today  in  most  of 
Continental  Europe. 

This  was  the  United  States  lecturing  western  Europe  in  the  grand  old 
manner.  Once  the  theme  had  been  the  virtues  of  free  trade ;  western 
Europe  had  learned  that  lesson  with  the  most  startling  results.  Now  it  was 
the  turn  of  the  financial  system  ;  what  the  results  of  that  lesson  would  be 
who  could  predict?  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Dillon  had  certainly  pointed  to  a 
striking  fact,  that  the  industrial  growth  of  continental  western  Europe 
had  outstripped  its  financial  organisation.  While  restrictions  on  inter¬ 
country  investments  within  the  E.E.C.  had  now  largely  been  removed, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  long-term  credits  and  stock  issues,  the 
practice  and  the  habit  of  mind  had  still  far  to  go.  Moreover,  even  within 
the  member  countries,  the  facilities  for  mobilizing  funds,  for  making  issues, 
making  them  cheaply  and  for  underwriting  them  were  on  the  whole 
greatly  inferior  to  those  in  New  York  and  London.  It  seemed  clear  that 
as  the  E.E.C.  moved  into  its  second  stage,  a  major  development  would  be 
the  accelerated  building  of  a  western  European  capital  market. 

Important  as  were  Mr.  Dillon’s  remarks  in  this  context,  they  could  not 
be  said  to  make  much  contribution  to  America’s  balance  of  payments 
problem.  Increased  western  European  investment  overseas  might  in¬ 
directly  assist  America,  but  the  mere  removal  of  restrictions  would  not 
produce  it.  As  to  investment  within  western  Europe,  as  commentators 
swiftly  pointed  out,  to  improve  the  capital  market  there  to  the  Anglo- 
American  level  would  be  the  work  of  years.  More  than  this,  when  all  had 
been  said  on  interest  rates  and  facilities,  the  basic  determinant  of  the  flow 
of  dollars  to  western  Europe  was  simply  the  attractiveness  of  the  western 
European  boom  to  Americans  and  the  American  dollar  to  western  Euro¬ 
pean  businessmen.  A  percentage  point  in  interest  rates  here,  a  red  tape 
and  a  wing  collar  there,  were  superficial  compared  with  the  fascination  of 
a  centre  of  great  growth  and  the  flexibility  of  the  dollar.  In  the  flow  of 
capital  to  western  Europe,  the  United  States  was  paying  for  its  own  great 
success  :  its  success  in  the  restoration  of  western  Europe  ;  its  success  in 
making  the  dollar  the  prime  currency  for  reserves  and  for  international 
transactions. 

If  this  was  the  heart  of  the  matter,  then  it  seemed  that  the  capital  outflow 
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from  America  could  only  be  halted  by  direct  restraint.  The  suggestion 
was  indeed  made  from  time  to  time  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  the 
American  administration  should  take  such  action,  and  was,  it  appears, 
under  consideration  by  the  president’s  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
elsewhere.  To  adopt  this,  however,  would  run  contrary  to  the  whole 
American  philosophy  of  freedom  in  trade  and  payments  which  they  had 
sought  to  propagate  in  the  western  world  since  the  war,  and  which  Mr. 
Dillon  was  this  year  vigorously  re-emphasizing.  Moreover,  some  com¬ 
mentators  argued,  restrictions  on  capital  movements  from  the  United 
States  might  give  the  impression  that  it  was  in  serious  difficulties,  deepen 
the  shadows  on  the  dollar,  and  thus  heighten  the  volatility  of  funds. 

The  American  authorities  had  another  good  reason  for  hesitating  to 
intervene.  Who  could  predict  the  true  balance  of  payments  effects  of 
restricting  the  capital  flow?  Much  of  the  short-term  outflow  was  export 
credit,  much  of  the  long-term  outflow  represented  exports  for  investment. 
How  much  would  the  trading  surplus  suffer  by  seeking  to  cut  the  capital 
deficit?  More  than  this,  the  income  from  the  past  long-term  investment 
exceeded  the  current  outflow.  How  far  should  future  income  be  jeopar¬ 
dised  for  the  sake  of  present  difficulties?  These  were  questions  which  in 
1962,  though  much  debated,  remained  open. 

With  this  account  of  the  efforts  to  right  the  American  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  deficit,  we  may  now  consider  the  development  of  defences  against 
its  monetary  effects,  recalling  first  in  general  terms  the  problem  which 
had  for  some  years  faced  the  transatlantic  authorities.  America’s  deficit 
nowadays  meant,  in  contrast  to  the  deficits  of  the  early  nineteen-fifties, 
that  more  dollars  were  being  earned  by  western  Europe  or  were  flowing 
to  western  Europe  in  investment  or  speculative  outlays  than  needed  to 
be  retained  against  reverse  outlays  in  the  United  States  for  financing 
transactions  within  western  Europe  or  for  building  up  national  reserves. 
The  surplus  coming  into  the  hands  of  central  banks  was  eligible  for  return 
to  the  United  States  in  exchange  for  gold,  and  the  consequent  continuous 
decline  in  the  American  gold  stock  created  some  nervousness  about  the 
gold  exchange  value  of  dollars.  In  practical  terms,  it  was  possible  that, 
faced  with  great  liabilities  to  foreigners  in  the  shape  of  their  dollars  and 
with  a  declining  gold  stock,  the  American  authorities  might  feel  obliged 
to  devalue  the  dollar  against  gold.  They  might  also  devalue  on  other 
grounds  :  as  a  means  to  encourage  exports,  though  this  was  unlikely,  or  as 
an  answer  to  the  world  liquidity  problem. 

This  was  the  beshadowed  background  against  which  private  traders  and 
holders  of  dollars  in  the  United  States  and  western  Europe  made  their 
calculations ;  since  1 959  they  had  had  great  freedom  to  convert  funds  from 
one  currency  into  another  and  indeed,  on  the  London  gold  market, 
directly  into  gold.  At  any  time,  but  particularly  at  times  of  political  and 
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economic  or  monetary  disturbance  affecting  the  United  States  and  its 
fortunes,  hedging  and  speculation  against  the  dollar  could  lead  to  pressure 
on  the  exchange  rates,  to  heavy  inflows  of  dollars  to  western  European 
banks,  and  to  rising  demand  for  gold,  both  eventually  repercussing  on  the 
American  gold  stock.  In  the  whole  situation  there  was  the  possibility  of  a 
spiral  which,  if  unchecked,  might  enforce  the  devaluation  all  feared. 

Since  the  main  feature  of  the  scene  was  the  spiral,  self-validating  effect 
of  anxieties,  the  main  defence  of  the  authorities  was  the  maintenance  of 
an  atmosphere  of  confidence.  Hence,  in  1962,  the  rather  optimistic  stress 
laid  by  the  American  authorities  on  the  prospects  that  market  forces 
would  soon  right  the  American  deficit.  Hence  also,  their  dismay  at 
liquidity  proposals  which  appeared  to  cast  doubt  on  the  strength  of  the 
existing  system.  Hence,  above  all,  the  ringing  declarations  that  the  United 
States  did  not  need  to  and  would  not  devalue  the  dollar. 

Such  declarations  and  confidence  in  general  were  not  a  pure  American 
fiat.  They  required  western  European  as  well  as  American  faith  in  the 
monetary  system,  notably  the  desire  on  the  western  European  side  to 
hold  a  part  of  their  reserves  in  dollars  rather  than  seek  to  convert  these  to 
gold.  The  wish  to  do  this  was  a  matter  of  degree.  The  international  system 
and  national  positions  had  to  be  balanced,  and,  as  we  have  already  noted, 
there  was  restiveness  about  the  level  of  dollar  holdings.  Some  countries 
felt  scarcely  able  to  enter  into  the  system  at  all.  Britain,  itself  the  adminis¬ 
trator  of  a  reserve  currency,  kept  over  90  per  cent  of  its  reserves  in  gold, 
customarily  exchanging  surplus  dollars  for  gold  forthwith.  The  Earl  of 
Cromer,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  was  reported  as  reaffirming 
this  approach  at  the  American  Bankers  Association  Conference  in  the 
spring  in  answer  to  American  thoughts  to  the  contrary.1  Switzerland  and 
the  Netherlands  kept  some  90  per  cent  and  some  80  per  cent  gold  respec¬ 
tively.  France,  with  temporary  fluctuations  to  assist  the  international 
position,  maintained  a  figure  of  some  65  per  cent.  West  Germany,  from 
June  1961  to  June  1962,  raised  the  gold  proportion  of  its  reserves  from 
some  50  to  some  60  per  cent. 

At  times  of  sharp  monetary  movements  away  from  the  dollar  the  United 
States  wished  maximum  accommodation  ;  the  western  Europeans  had 
to  temper  co-operation  with  caution.  They  could  not  be  entirely  immune 
from  the  anxieties  which  afflicted  the  market  in  general  and  could  not  be 
expected  to  hold  the  whole  of  any  inrush  of  dollars  rather  than  convert 
these  into  gold.  The  United  States  thus  needed  to  intervene  directly  in 
the  market  to  check  such  movements  away  from  the  dollar.  To  do  this,  it 
needed  further  co-operation  from  western  Europe.  It  needed  to  have  the 
temporary  use  of  western  European  gold  and  currencies  to  cushion  its 
own.  The  arrangements  developed  in  1962,  the  gold  pool,  the  General 
1  N-Z-Z;  26  May  1962 ;  cf.  Times,  21  May  1962. 
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Arrangements  to  Borrow  of  the  I.M.F.  and  the  series  of  bilateral  loans 
and  reciprocal  credit  facilities  were  in  different  ways  mechanisms  for 
achieving  this. 

The  more  detailed  story  of  these  developments  and  of  the  monetary 
disturbances  of  the  year,  such  as  they  were,  began  with  the  spring  of  the 
year.  From  the  beginning  of  May,  demand  on  the  London  gold  market 
began  to  develop  heavily.  Apart  from  the  standing  uncertainty  of  the 
dollar,  two  factors  were  at  work.  The  decline  on  Wall  Street,  beginning 
in  April,  and  by  June  freely  described  as  ‘a  crash’,  had  some  unsettling 
effect.  So  too  had  the  troubles  of  Canada. 

As  demand  for  Canadian  exports  slackened  in  the  late  nineteen-fifties, 
the  exchange  rate  for  the  Canadian  dollar,  though  unfixed,  failed  to  sink 
to  the  necessary  extent.  Throughout  the  latter  half  of  1961,  the  Canadian 
authorities  hovered  over  the  market  ready  to  assist  the  decline  of  their 
currency,  but  appear  to  have  been  content  with  a  3-5  per  cent  discount 
and,  in  any  event,  did  not  intervene.  Uncertainty  on  the  exchange 
markets  deepened  in  the  first  months  of  the  new  year,  and  finally  in  early 
May,  the  Canadian  authorities  took  the  plunge  and,  in  agreement  with 
the  I.M.F.,  adopted  a  fixed  par  value  for  the  Canadian  dollar  of  U.S. 
92-5  cents.  At  least  superficially,  this  action  steadied  the  market,  but  in 
June,  aided  by  the  uncertainties  of  the  electoral  campaign,  there  ensued  a 
headlong  flight  from  Canadian  currency.  The  outflow  of  Canada’s 
reserves,  from  U.S.  $2,056  million  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  became  a 
torrent.  By  the  time  the  Diefenbaker  government  returned  to  power  as  a 
minority  government,  the  level  had  reached  some  U.S.  $1,1 10  million. 

The  various  defences  developed  in  the  past  years  were  now  mobilized. 
In  Canada,  on  24  June,  the  government  announced  strong  measures, 
including  the  raising  of  Bank  Rate  to  6  per  cent  and  a  temporary  graduated 
surcharge  on  certain  classes  of  imports.  Internationally,  $1,050  million  of 
foreign  currencies  was  placed  at  Canada’s  disposal :  I.M.F.  drawings  to 
the  equivalent  of  $300  million,  a  $400  million  line  of  credit  from  the 
United  States  Export-Import  Bank,  an  arrangement  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  ‘swap’  $250  million  of  their  respective  currencies  ;  and 
a  comparable  arrangement  for  $100  million  with  the  Bank  of  England. 
These  measures  were  successful.  Monetary  movements  now  turned  favour¬ 
able.  As  a  spectacular  example  of  the  autonomy  of  these  movements,  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  without  any  significant  change  in  Canada’s  basic 
economic  position  or  prospects,  the  reserves  had  been  restored  to  their 
January  level. 

In  the  gold  market,  meanwhile,  the  heavy  demand  was  being  contained 
by  co-operation  among  the  authorities.  Having  decided  in  October  i960 
that  it  must  be  prepared  to  intervene  in  co-operation  with  the  Bank  of 
England  if  the  gold  value  of  the  dollar  was  to  be  maintained,  the  United 
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States  was  not  left  to  do  so  alone.  In  the  autumn  of  1961,  the  Anglo- 
American  understanding  that  the  United  States  would  supply  gold  was 
broadened  into  the  formation  of  a  western  European  gold  pool.  This  pool 
was  reported  to  consist  of  $270  million  worth  of  gold,  half  on  call  from  the 
United  States  and  half,  in  different  shares,  from  Britain,  France,  West 
Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands.  The  Bank  of 
England  operated  the  pool,  selling  as  appropriate  to  counter  demand,  and 
replenishing  by  repurchases  and  new  purchases  when  possible.  It  appears 
to  have  been  agreed  in  advance  that  the  pool  could  not  be  expected  to 
bear  the  full  weight  of  crisis  demand,  and  additional  American  gold  was, 
it  seems,  used  in  July.  None  the  less,  the  scheme  represented  a  considerable 
sharing  of  responsibility  by  western  Europe,  and  probably  a  successful 
one.  While  demand  was  described  by  the  authorities  as  ‘heavy’,1  the 
peak  price  reached  in  July  was  only  $35-14^. 

July  was  also  a  month  of  heightened  public  discussion  of  raising  the 
dollar  value  of  gold  as  an  answer  to  the  world  liquidity  question.  On  the 
23rd,  President  Kennedy  broadcast  to  the  very  firmament  by  the  Telstar 
earth  satellite  that  the  American  dollar  would  not  be  devalued.  The 
pronouncement  had  its  impact  on  the  markets — in  particular,  the  gold 
price  dropped  back  to  $3511 — and  even  on  the  theoretical  debate.  During 
the  disturbances,  one  measure  of  co-operation  was  the  acceptance  by 
western  European  central  banks  of  some  temporary  rise  in  their  dollar 
holdings.  This  was  accompanied  by  some  exceptional  nervousness  about 
the  monetary  system,  quite  marked  in  countries  such  as  Sweden  whose 
gold  reserves  were,  at  some  25  per  cent,  among  the  lowest  in  western 
Europe  as  a  proportion  of  total  reserves.2  The  president’s  statement  and 
the  ending  of  the  disturbances  damped  down  these  anxieties. 

The  authorities  had  meanwhile  been  developing  new  general  defences 
for  the  system.  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Finland  completed 
special  arrangements  for  emergency  lines  of  credit  to  each  other.  The 
suggestion  was  prominent  in  the  public  discussions  of  the  year  that  to 
reduce  anxieties  among  overseas  dollar  holders  and  so  further  buttress  the 
system,  the  United  States  should  guarantee  the  value  of  dollar  holdings  in 
terms  of  gold.  Mr.  Xenophon  Zolotas,  Governor  of  the  Central  Bank  of 
Greece,  continued  to  be  a  notable  protagonist.  The  American  administra¬ 
tion,  with  Mr.  Roosa  as  its  most  pungent  spokesman,  rejected  this  notion 
strongly.  The  commonly  argued  case  against  gold  guarantee  was  that,  if 
given  to  official  dollar  holders  only,  this  would  create  a  disastrous  impres¬ 
sion  among  private  holders  ;  while  guarantee  given  to  all  would  be  visibly 
almost  impossible  to  honour  in  the  last  resort,  and  would  accordingly  do 
nothing  to  strengthen  confidence.  Mr.  Roosa  himself,  in  addition  to 

1  Bank  of  England  Report  for  the  Tear  ended  28  February  1963,  (London  1963). 

2  Cf.  Financial  Times,  5  June  1962. 
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technical  arguments,  argued  that  the  discussion  of  gold  guarantees,  like 
schemes  for  re-pricing  gold  and  for  creating  a  new  international  ‘super- 
bank’,  arose  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  new  mechanisms  which  the 
leading  authorities  were  currently  developing.1 

In  the  background  to  Mr.  Roosa’s  new  methods  stood  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  which,  in  keeping  with  the  general  climate,  had  a  quieter 
year  than  in  1961  so  far  as  the  industrialized  countries  were  concerned. 
Two  notable  actions  were  the  assistance  to  Canada  in  the  June  crises  and 
the  $305  million  one-year  standby  negotiated  in  January  by  Japan,  still 
just  emerging  from  the  difficulties  ot  the  previous  year;  but  the  Fund’s 
Annual  Report  was  at  pains  to  point  out  that  ‘the  problems  of  the  less 
developed  countries  occupy  the  Fund  more  than  those  of  the  industrial 
countries’.2  Like  the  World  Bank,  the  I.M.F.  was  growing  sharply  in 
membership  and  correspondingly  as  a  centre  for  advice  to  developing 
countries  on  the  management  of  their  external  and  internal  financial 
affairs.  Loans  and  standbys  to  such  countries  to  counter  the  disruptions 
of  fluctuations  in  export  earnings  were  becoming  increasingly  prominent 
in  its  business. 

The  Fund  and  its  managing  director,  Mr.  Per  Jacobsson,  were  as  always 
in  the  midst  of  the  co-operation  and  debate  among  the  industrialized 
countries.  The  Fund,  with  its  considerable  resources  and  its  proven 
capacity  to  act,  continued  to  be  a  massive  stabilizing  factor  on  the  mone¬ 
tary  scene.  None  the  less,  Washington — Fund  and  American  Administra¬ 
tion — was  not  quite  the  unchallenged  centre  of  decision  which  it  had 
formerly  been.  The  General  Arrangements  to  Borrow,  concluded  in 
January  by  the  I.M.F.,  came  into  effect  in  October.3  Switzerland  was 
associated  with  the  ten  participants,  ‘the  Paris  Club’,  in  November.  In  a 
monetary  sense,  the  arrangements  were  a  success  for  the  Fund,  fulfilling 
in  essentials  the  proposals  which  Mr.  Jacobsson  had  put  to  the  leading 
countries  at  Vienna  in  1961. 4  With  the  strengthening  of  western  European 
economies,  with  the  possibility  emerging  of  a  defence  operation  for  the 
dollar  itself,  the  Fund  had  identified  the  need  for  means  to  mobilize  for 
loan  in  emergencies  much  greater  quantities  of  other  strong  currencies  than 
the  existing  quota  subscriptions  to  the  Fund  provided.  The  $6  billion  com¬ 
mitted  under  the  General  Arrangements  included  $3  billion  of  such  curren¬ 
cies.  When  compared  with  the  scale  of  Fund  quotas,  the  continental  western 
European  countries  were  making  a  proportionately  heavy  commitment. 
It  was  sometimes  argued  that  even  $3  billion  would  not  be  enough  for  an 
extreme  dollar-sterling  crisis ;  yet,  all  else  apart,  the  proclaimed  willingness 

1  See  p.  185,  note  1. 

2  International  Monetary  Fund,  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Directors  for  the  Year  ended  April 
30,  1363  (Washington  D.G.,  1963),  p.  10. 

3  Cmnd.,  1636;  Arrangements  for  Borrowing  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (H.M.S.O.,  London, 

March  1962).  4  Survey,  ig6i,  pp.  315-17. 
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of  these  other  countries  to  take  heavy  responsibility  for  defensive  action 
was  in  itself  impressive  and  might  well  be  expected  to  prevent  an  extreme 
crisis  from  developing. 

In  an  institutional  sense,  on  the  other  hand,  the  General  Arrangements 
were  not  a  development  of  the  I.M.F.  as  a  regulatory  centre  of  the  inter¬ 
national  monetary  system.  The  new  funds  were  not  to  be  at  the  I.M.F.’s 
disposal  in  the  same  way  as  were  its  existing  quota  funds  ;  they  were  to  be 
lent  to  the  I.M.F.  in  an  emergency.  The  principal  decisions  would  thus 
lie,  not  with  the  executive  directors  or  even  with  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  as  a  whole  as  members  of  the  Fund,  but  with  these  countries  as 
separate  nations  and  as  members  of  various  political  groups.  In  the  case 
of  the  I.M.F.'s  quota  funds,  the  directors  took  care  to  consult  countries 
whose  currency  was  to  be  drawn.  They  would  have  even  less  autonomy  in 
operating  the  new  commitments. 

The  reasons  why  the  continental  countries  insisted  on  this  arrangement 
were,  in  appearance  at  least,  economic  rather  than  directly  political.  The 
strong  Anglo-American  influence  in  the  management  of  the  Fund  was  no 
doubt  in  all  minds,  and  in  addition  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  Six 
saw  the  arrangement  as  preferable  in  terms  of  the  development  of  their 
own  unity.  The  feelings  most  sharply  voiced,  however,  were  that  this  new, 
massive  provision  of  emergency  liquidity  must  not  be  allowed  to  encourage 
economic  and  monetary  indiscipline.  The  continental  countries  were 
determined  that  the  scheme  should  remain  untainted  with  the  ideas, 
currently  much  favoured  among  experts  in  the  United  States  and  Britain, 
of  an  automatic  rise  in  world  liquidity  administered  by  an  international 
‘super-bank’.  They  wished  to  ensure,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  country 
which  was  to  be  rescued  with  their  money  should  be  accountable  to  them 
for  the  pursuit  of  sound  policies  as  they  conceived  these. 

The  American  and  British  authorities  fully  appreciated  where  the 
control  under  the  General  Arrangements  would  lie,  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  American  administration  did  not  give  prominence  to  this  cardinal 
point  in  the  Congressional  and  public  discussions.  One  explanation  was 
no  doubt  that  the  Americans,  agreeing  on  the  whole  with  the  continental 
authorities  on  ‘super-banks’  and  the  nature  of  sound  economic  and  mone¬ 
tary  policies,  foresaw  no  great  practical  significance  in  the  point.  An 
added  explanation  was  perhaps  the  long-standing  American  habit  of 
representing  any  new  step  in  American  reliance  on  other  countries,  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  in  terms  of  the  growth  of  international  institutions.  The 
drafting  of  the  General  Arrangements  itself  paid  deference  to  this  outlook. 
The  preamble  began  :  ‘In  order  to  enable  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  fulfil  more  effectively  its  role  in  the  international  monetary 
system  .  .  .’.  In  his  letter  transmitting  the  scheme  for  the  approval  of 
Congress,  President  Kennedy  wrote  that  it  would  ‘assure  the  Fund  the 
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assets  needed  to  meet  a  request  for  a  drawing  by  the  United  States  should 
such  a  request  ever  be  necessary’.1  The  realities  of  what  would  be  likely 
to  happen  if  the  General  Arrangements  came  to  be  used  were  not  brought 
so  plainly  into  view  as  in  the  comments  of  the  continental  authorities. 
For  them,  it  was  essential  that  the  new  scheme  ‘provides  safeguards  by 
leaving  the  principal  decisions  in  the  hands  of  the  lending  countries’2. 

Recourse  to  the  I.M.F.  was  still  a  slow-moving,  crisis  action,  not  a  day- 
to-day  feature  of  monetary  management,  and  the  United  States  had  found 
since  the  spring  of  1961  that  it  must  develop  new,  lesser  lines  of  defence. 
In  Mr.  Roosa’s  words,  it  was  a  ‘matter  of  first  priority  for  us  to  develop 
methods  that  will  minimize  our  gold  losses  whenever  our  balances  of  pay¬ 
ments  swings  into  deficit’.3  So  far  as  temporary  swings  were  concerned, 
the  American  position  was  ill-defended.  Whereas  western  European 
countries  held  foreign  currencies  as  part  of  their  reserves,  the  United 
States  had  almost  none,  keeping  its  reserves  almost  entirely  in  gold.  In 
consequence,  when  movements  were  away  from  the  dollar,  the  United 
States  was  liable  to  pay  out  gold  ;  while  if  the  movements  were  reversed, 
other  countries  could  pay  out  dollars,  protecting  their  gold  stock.  The 
United  States,  in  short,  was  in  a  position  to  lose  gold  on  the  swings  and 
gain  none  of  it  back  on  the  roundabouts.  In  this  way,  temporary  move¬ 
ments  could  unnecessarily  exaggerate  the  standing  trend  towards  gold 
produced  by  America’s  deficit  relationship. 

The  solution  adopted  by  the  American  authorities  was  for  the  United 
States  to  borrow  foreign  exchange  for  use  at  times  of  adverse  movements, 
paying  it  back  when  the  movement  was  reversed.4  The  United  States 
treasury  was  first  in  the  field,  intervening  from  March  1961,  in  the 
exchange  markets  through  the  agency  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  supported  by  the  west  German  Federal  Bank.  Similar  opera¬ 
tions  in  co-operation  with  the  Swiss  which  began  in  July  1961  continued 
until  the  spring  of  1962.  Short-term  money  had  moved  heavily  to  Switzer¬ 
land,  partly  in  the  hope  of  a  revaluation  of  the  franc  following  that  of  the 
west  German  mark,  and  partly  as  a  funk-hole  in  the  sharpened  Berlin 
crisis.  The  authorities  knew  that  this  movement  was  artificial.  There 
would  be  no  revaluation  ;  funk-holes  in  Europe  were  as  sensible  as  nuclear 
shelters  in  America ;  the  movement  was  autonomous,  failing  to  take  ac¬ 
count  of  the  weakening  Swiss  balance  of  payments.  However,  the  situation 

1  Special  Report  on  Special  Borrowing  Arrangements  of  the  I.M.F. ,  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  January  1962  (U.S.  G.P.O.,  Washington, 

1962),  p.  iv.  2  Report  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  for  iq6i—6s,  Basle  1962,  p.  18. 

3  Factors  Affecting  the  United  States  Balance  of  Payments,  op.  cit. 

4  For  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  System  operations  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow,  see  especially :  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  (Washington, 
September  1962),  pp.  438  ff.,  and  55  ieme  Rapport  de  la  Banque  Rationale  Suisse,  ig6s  (Berne,  1963), 
pp.  14  ff. 
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had  pushed  up  the  forward  rate  of  the  franc,  making  covered  movements 
of  funds  back  to  New  York  or  other  centres  costly.  The  treasury  therefore 
sold  francs  to  force  down  the  forward  franc-dollar  rate,  and  the  Swiss 
National  Bank  supplemented  its  resources  for  doing  this  with  a  sizeable 
line  of  credit,  drawn  on  to  the  extent  of  200  million  francs  in  October 
i9^ij  taking  in  return  three-month  certificates  redeemable  in  francs  at  i£ 
per  cent  interest.  By  the  spring  of  1962,  the  expected  weakening  of  the 
franc  had  begun  to  take  place  and  the  operation  could  be  wound  up. 

Similar  forward  rate  interventions  were  undertaken  in  the  early  months 
of  1962  in  co-operation  with  the  Netherlands  and  Italy.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  about  to  join  the  treasury  in 
the  field  in  a  more  massive  fashion.  It  too  acted  through  the  agency  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  in  co-operation  with  western 
European  central  banks,  but  its  intervention  took  the  form  for  the  most 
part,  not  of  exchange  market  operations,  but  of  direct  efforts  to  forestall 
the  conversion  into  gold  by  these  banks  of  temporary  heavy  inflows  of 
dollars.  From  March  to  the  autumn  of  1962,  the  United  States  built  up  a 
series  of  bilateral  reciprocal  credit  facilities  with  various  countries  to  the 
total  extent  of  $700  million  :  with  Britain,  France,  West  Germany,  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands  to  the  extent  of  $50  million  each ;  with  Switzerland 
and  the  Bank  of  International  Settlements,  $100  million  each;  and  with 
Canada,  $250  million.  The  facilities  meant  that  if  one  of  the  parties 
needed  extra  amounts  of  the  other’s  currency,  they  would  ‘swap’  equi¬ 
valent  amounts  of  their  currencies  up  to  the  agreed  limits,  undertaking  to 
reverse  this  in  3-6  months  at  the  same  rate  of  exchange,  thus  guaranteeing 
against  devaluation. 

Canada  was,  in  the  event,  the  first  to  make  use  of  these  arrangements 
in  the  crisis  of  June.  But  in  the  disturbances  of  the  following  two  months, 
when  ‘hot  money’  was  once  again  flowing  into  Switzerland,  the  United 
States  swapped  $50  million  with  the  Swiss  National  Bank  and  $60  million 
with  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements,  and  used  the  475  million 
francs  received  to  purchase  dollars  mounting  up  in  the  Swiss  National 
Bank.  The  transaction  had  the  additional  advantage  for  the  Swiss  that 
the  francs  came  from  the  commercial  banks,  thus  helping  to  dry  up  the 
excessive  liquidity  of  the  domestic  market.  From  the  American  point  of 
view,  the  effect,  combined  with  renewed  treasury  operations,  was  to 
reduce  Swiss  National  Bank  purchases  of  gold.  By  the  autumn  movements 
had  already  changed  sufficiently  for  the  swaps  to  be  progressing  towards 
liquidation.  Swaps  were  also  made  in  the  same  period  with  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands,  in  these  cases  forestalling  exceptional  purchases  of  gold 
entirely. 

These  defences  were  again  brought  into  play  during  the  Cuban  crisis  of 
the  autumn.  The  total  of  America’s  reciprocal  credit  facilities  reached 
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$900  million  by  the  year’s  end,  and  $200  million  had  been  swapped  under 
them.  The  gold  pool  was  once  again  active  as  the  gold  price  on  the  London 
market  rose  to  $35-19!.  On  the  whole,  however,  measured  against  its 
severity,  the  Cuban  crisis  had  an  astonishingly  light  impact  in  the  monetary 
field,  perhaps  because  it  was  too  swift  and  bewildering,  or  perhaps  because 
of  the  strength  of  international  defences.  The  most  striking  episode,  a  rich 
subject  for  speculation,  was  the  Soviet  sale  of  gold  at  the  height  of  the 
crisis.  This  played  its  part  in  ensuring  that  the  gold  price  ended  the  year 
at  the  level  at  which  it  had  begun.  The  year  as  a  whole  ended  quietly. 
The  most  significant  squall  was  not  in  the  market  place  but  in  the  council 
chamber,  at  the  I.M.F.  meeting  in  September,  in  discussions  of  the  world 
liquidity  question. 

During  the  year,  Mr.  Roosa  made  plain  that  the  treasury  and  Federal 
Reserve  operations  were  not  merely  an  ingenious  short-term  device  but 
contained  the  makings  of  a  solution  to  the  world  liquidity  problem,  in  so 
far  as  there  was  such  a  problem.  Mr.  Roosa  indicated  his  wider  thoughts 
in  his  speech  to  the  American  Banker’s  Association  conference  in  Rome  in 
May  and  developed  them  more  fully  in  an  article  which  appeared  shortly 
before  the  I.M.F.  meeting.1  As  we  noticed  earlier,  he  firmly  rejected  the 
proposals  of  the  radical  theorists,  that  is,  doubling  or  trebling  the  dollar 
price  of  gold,  gold  guarantees,  or  the  pooling  of  reserves  in  a  new  ‘super 
bank’,  creating  supplies  of  a  new  international  currency.  In  the  view  of 
the  American  authorities,  these  schemes  were  bad  politics,  utopian  eco¬ 
nomics,  an  undermining  of  national  sovereignty,  and,  we  may  add,  of 
dollar  supremacy.  Having  described  the  treasury  and  Federal  Reserve 
operations,  Mr.  Roosa  continued  in  his  article  as  follows  : 

Looking  further  ahead,  the  new  arrangements  also  are  capable  of  providing 
for  a  steady  growth  in  the  monetary  reserves  needed  to  service  the  trade  require¬ 
ments  of  an  expanding  world.  .  .  .  Once  the  United  States  has  its  balance  of 
payments  fully  under  control,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  supply  of  dollars  avail¬ 
able  to  serve  the  international  liquidity  requirements  in  the  world  can  also  be 
managed.  Whether  or  not  there  is  a  corresponding  proportionate  increase  in 
the  under-lying  supply  of  gold  in  the  world’s  monetary  reserves,  additional 
increases  in  the  supply  of  dollars  can  rest  upon  an  accumulation  by  the  United 
States  of  incremental  amounts  of  the  currencies  of  the  other  leading  countries. 
These  other  currencies,  while  not  equally  capable  of  serving  the  multitude  of 
functions  required  of  a  reserve  currency,  can,  as  the  United  States  acquires 
holdings  of  them,  be  brought  into  a  further  mutual  sharing  of  some  of  the 
responsibilities  which  the  international  reserve  system  must  itself  carry. 

These  words  of  Mr.  Roosa’s  in  effect  answered  the  anxieties  of  two 
different  sorts  of  people.  The  most  powerful  shot  in  the  radical  reformers’ 
locker  had  always  been  that  the  total  of  national  reserves  must  rise  as 

1  See  p.  185,  note  i  above. 
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the  volume  of  international  trade  increased,  that  new  gold  production 
was  inadequate,  and  that  to  rely  on  rising  holdings  of  a  national  currency, 
namely  dollars,  was  unsatisfactory  since  this  was  the  outcome  of  a  balance 
of  payments  deficit  of  the  nation  concerned  and  the  currency  was  therefore 
to  some  degree  weak  and  suspect.  Mr.  Roosa,  on  the  other  hand,  believed 
that  the  prime  answer  to  the  world’s  monetary  problems  was  the  ending 
ofthe  American  balance  of  payments  deficit.  Once  this  had  been  achieved, 
the  dollar  would  be  restored  to  full  strength  and  reliability,  and  yet  even 
so,  national  reserves  would  still  be  able  to  rise  at  the  moderate  rate  which 
alone  was  required.  For  rising  dollar  holdings  would  be  counter-balanced 
by  rising  holdings  of  other  people’s  currencies  by  the  United  States.  The 
$900  million  of  reciprocal  credit  facilities  had  created  $1,800  million  extra 
liquidity  of  a  sort.  Future  development  lay  along  the  same  lines,  in  mutual 
currency  holdings. 

By  the  same  token,  Mr.  Roosa’s  thoughts  provided  for  an  anxiety  which 
from  time  to  time  troubled  the  continental  conservatives.  They  shared 
Mr.  Roosa’s  belief  that  the  prime  answer  to  the  world  monetary  problem 
was  the  ending  of  the  American  balance  of  payments  deficit.  Their  restive¬ 
ness,  notably  on  high  dollar  holdings,  was  expressed  in  pressure  and 
co-operation  towards  this  end.  At  the  same  time,  to  put  the  point  ex¬ 
tremely,  suppose  the  American  deficit  was  not  merely  removed  but 
reversed,  would  the  United  States  then  swallow  up  the  reserves  of  western 
Europe,  first  their  dollars,  then  their  gold?  In  the  early  fifties,  if  a  western 
European  country  had  not  earned  enough  dollars  to  settle  a  deficit,  the 
United  States,  stern  for  monetary  discipline,  had  customarily  demanded 
gold.  Would  it  be  more  accommodating  in  the  future?  The  answer  was, 
yes.  Just  as  the  western  Europeans  were  now  helping  the  United  States 
by  holding  dollars  rather  than  demanding  payment,  so  the  United  States 
would  help  them  by  holding  their  currencies.1 

Finally,  though  this  is  even  more  of  a  gloss  on  Mr.  Roosa’s  words,  he 
was  in  effect  giving  a  fair  picture  of  the  future  financial  structure  of  the 
‘Grand  Design’,  currently  unfolding  on  the  political  and  economic  level : 
on  the  one  side,  the  United  States,  on  the  other,  an  expanded  E.E.G.,  with 
between  them  the  dollar  as  the  supreme  international  currency,  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  other  leading  currencies,  fulfilling  a  useful  ancillary  role.  British 
critics  noted  irritably  that  Mr.  Roosa  in  his  article  did  not  spare  a  single 
word  for  sterling.  Characteristically,  they  in  their  turn  did  not  spare  a 
single  word  for  the  still  smaller  brother,  the  French  franc. 

With  such  thoughts  for  the  future,  the  American  and  continental 
authorities  were  on  the  whole  content  as  the  I.M.F.  meeting  approached. 
French  experts  were  among  the  critics  of  the  liquidity  system  and  the 
French  authorities  were  themselves  not  satisfied  ;  but  for  the  moment, 

1  Report  of  the  Deutsche  Bundesbank  for  the  Tear  1962,  p.  30. 
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General  de  Gaulle  was  quiescent  in  this  matter  and  France  was  co-opera¬ 
tive.  The  official  climate  of  opinion  was  entirely  averse  to  new  schemes  on 
the  liquidity  front.  With  the  new  reciprocal  credit  facilities  developing, 
with  the  new  General  Arrangements  not  yet  in  force,  a  pause  was  needed. 
Indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  some  continental  conservatives,  perhaps  too  much 
was  already  being  done  to  increase  available  liquidity.  So  far  as  the  basic 
problem,  the  American  deficit,  was  concerned,  market  forces  were  tending 
to  redress  it.  Priority  for  everyone  must  lie  in  sound  economic  policies 
rather  than  in  new  international  monetary  schemes. 

So  at  the  I.M.F.  meeting  itself,  17-21  September,  Mr.  Jacobsson’s 
opening  address  set  a  tone  of  calm  and  achievement  on  the  monetary 
front.1  Continental  spokesmen  voiced  the  prevailing  mood  and  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon  chimed  harmoniously  with  it.  His  words  were 
even  more  satisfactory  in  their  general  emphasis  than  the  wider-ranging 
speech  by  President  Kennedy  which  included,  in  passing,  Mr.  Roosa’s 
monetary  thoughts.2  Having  commented  on  the  successful  monetary 
co-operation  of  the  year,  Mr.  Dillon  said  :  ‘But  no  matter  how  soundly 
conceived  and  operated,  no  monetary  arrangements  can  absolve  a  country 
of  the  responsibilities  that  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  benefits  of  participat¬ 
ing  in  world  trade  and  investment.  That  is  why  the  first  order  of  business 
for  each  of  us  must  be  the  development  of  programmes  that  combine 
external  financial  equilibrium  with  economic  growth  at  home.’3  He 
devoted  the  rest  of  his  speech  to  expounding  America’s  policies  for  solving 
its  economic  and  financial  problems. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  the  British  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
Mr.  Reginald  Maudling,  devoted  his  speech  almost  entirely  to  the  world 
liquidity  problem  and  to  offering  a  new  international  scheme  for  remedy¬ 
ing  it.4  Certainly,  Mr.  Maudling  was  careful  to  stress  the  progress  already 
made  and  to  make  his  criticisms  and  suggestions  in  a  cool  and  tentative 
manner.  Since  taking  over  the  chancellorship  in  July,  since  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  censure  motion  debate  of  26  July  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had 
been  billed  to  take  the  initiative  towards  new  measures ;  but  in  the 
following  months  he  no  doubt  became  increasingly  aware  of  the  American 
and  continental  mood.  As  the  I.M.F.  meeting  approached,  British  officials 
busily  minimized  the  matter;  there  was  indeed  a  British  scheme,  but  only 
a  little  one.  Such  trimming,  typical  British  diplomacy  of  these  years,  was 
in  one  sense  regrettable.  There  was  a  strong  case  to  be  made  against  the 
existing  monetary  system,  particularly  from  Britain’s  point  of  view,  and 
against  Mr.  Roosa’s  ideas  for  its  development.  If  it  was  prudent  to  make 
the  case  at  all  at  this  juncture,  it  might  as  well  have  been  made  firmly  and 
plainly.  As  it  was,  the  British,  making  their  first  major  proposal  since  the 

1  Documents,  ig6s,  No.  139  (ii).  2  Ibid.,  No.  139  (i). 

3  I.M.F.,  Annual  Report  1962,  p.  39.  4  Documents,  1962,  No.  139  (iv). 
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days  of  Keynes,  laboured  mountainously  before,  during  and  after  the 
I.M.F.  meeting  to  achieve  a  ridiculously  mousey  appearance.  They  hinted 
at  Britain’s  philosophy  and  caused  their  squall  without  gaining  respect 
from  it. 

Having  mentioned  the  basic  case  against  the  existing  monetary  system 
and  the  merits  and  limitations  of  the  General  Arrangements  and  Mr. 
Roosa’s  ideas,  Mr.  Maudling  continued  : 

Is  it  not  possible  for  the  Fund,  building  on  these  ideas,  to  provide  the  basis  of 
a  multilateral  system,  of  a  more  regular  and  automatic  character  which  would 
be  capable  of  expansion  to  the  necessary  extent  at  any  time?  Some  people  have 
seen,  for  instance,  in  the  obligations  created  under  the  borrowing  scheme  the 
germ  of  a  truly  international  paper  which  might  in  due  time  become  acceptable 
and  transferable  between  the  monetary  authorities  and  so  become  a  familiar 
holding  among  reserve  assets.  It  would  certainly  be  worthwhile  to  explore  this 
possibility.  I  am  myself,  moreover,  attracted  by  the  thought  that  we  might 
develop  a  system  of  co-operation  between  the  leading  trading  countries  in  the 
form  of  a  mutual  currency  account  in  the  Fund.  By  this,  I  have  in  mind  an 
arrangement  of  a  multilateral  character  under  which  countries  could  continue 
to  acquire  the  currency  of  another  country  which  was  temporarily  surplus  in 
the  markets  and  use  it  to  establish  claims  on  a  mutual  currency  account  which 
they  could  themselves  use  when  their  situation  were  reversed.  Such  claims  on 
the  account  would  attract  the  guarantee  that  attaches  to  holdings  in  the  Fund. 
We  would  hope  that  such  a  system  would  enable  world  liquidity  to  be  expanded 
without  additional  strains  on  the  reserve  currencies  or  avoidable  setbacks  to 
their  economic  growth,  and  at  the  same  time  without  requiring  countries  whose 
currencies  were  temporarily  strong  to  accumulate  larger  holdings  of  weaker 
currencies  than  they  would  find  tolerable. 

These  thoughts  were  received  in  a  predictably  chilly  fashion  by  the 
leading  continental  authorities.  Modest  though  they  were,  there  was  no 
doubt  of  the  underlying  spirit.  They  were  a  step,  such  as  had  been  care¬ 
fully  avoided  in  the  General  Arrangements,  towards  developing  the  I.M.F. 
as  the  regulatory  centre  of  the  monetary  system,  with  the  whole  Keynesian 
tradition  clearly  visible  in  the  background.  So  much  could  readily  be 
gathered  from  Mr.  Maudling’s  words  themselves,  from  the  House  of 
Commons  debate  of  July,  from  Mr.  Macmillan’s  speech  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  April  1961,  and  from  the  general  tone 
of  British  public  discussion.  So  equally  could  another  British  motive. 
Doubtless,  the  British  were  anxious  about  the  level  of  world  reserves,  but 
they  were  particularly  anxious  about  the  level  of  their  own  reserves.  For 
some  years,  this  factor  had  bulked  ever  large  in  British  discussions  of  the 
erratic,  ‘stop-go’  progress  of  their  economy.  On  the  morning  of  the 
I.M.F.  meeting,  the  London  Financial  Times  wrote  :  ‘.  .  .  it  is  important 
that  other  countries  should  realise  the  restraint  which  the  role  of  sterling 
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imposes  on  the  British  domestic  economic  policy  and  the  extent  to  which 
British  public  opinion  is  beginning  to  chafe  against  this  restraint’.  But  the 
continental  countries  saw  matters  quite  in  reverse.  In  viewing  any 
country’s  problems,  they  gave  priority  to  sound  domestic  economic  policy. 
This,  and  not  indiscipline  through  international  monetary  relief,  was  the 
way  to  success. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  authorities  was  equally  chilly.  In  general 
theory,  Mr.  Maudling’s  thoughts  and  Mr.  Roosa’s  were  not  far  apart  both 
in  the  problems  they  tackled  and  the  solutions  they  arrived  at.  Mr.  Maud¬ 
ling’s  scheme  provided  that  a  country,  instead  of  cashing  future  surpluses  of 
a  particular  currency  for  gold,  would  lodge  these  with  the  I.M.F. ;  it  would 
enjoy  a  guarantee  of  the  value  of  these  funds  by  virtue  of  Article  4  (viii)  of 
the  I.M.F.  Agreement ;  and  it  would  withdraw  them  to  pay  the  originating 
country  when  eventually  the  swing  was  reversed.  Indeed  from  the  outset 
of  their  thinking,  the  British  had  hoped  that  their  scheme  would  be  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  Americans.  In  the  House  of  Commons  debate,  both  Mr.  Maud- 
ling  and  Mr.  James  Callaghan  for  the  Opposition  had  voiced  the  same 
highly  characteristic  British  opinion  :  that  the  problems  of  sterling  and  of 
the  dollar  were  nowadays  much  the  same.1  But  in  reality,  in  spirit,  in 
politics,  Mr.  Roosa’s  and  Mr.  Maudling’s  schemes  were  totally  different. 
They  were,  in  fact,  rivals.  Mr.  Roosa’s  scheme  meant  the  mutual  holding 
of  currencies  by  nations ;  it  was  above  all  based  on  the  dollar.  Mr.  Maud¬ 
ling’s  scheme  meant  the  lodging  of  surplus  currencies  with  an  international 
organisation,  with  still  more  adventurous  talk  of  ‘a  truly  international 
paper’  in  the  background  ;  it  was  based  on  the  I.M.F.  The  two  pictures 
of  the  future  were  far  apart. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  this  episode  was  that  Britain,  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  E.E.C.,  should  have  believed  in  the  similarities  of  the 
American  and  British  positions  and  have  hoped  for  Anglo-American 
agreement ;  that  it  should  have  instinctively  looked  world-wide  rather 
than  to  the  resources  of  western  Europe  in  chafing  against  sterling’s 
problems  and  those  of  the  monetary  system  as  a  whole.  In  January  of  the 
following  year,  General  de  Gaulle  rejected  Britain  and  destroyed  the 
‘Grand  Design’.  The  United  States  was  also  to  discover  that,  in  the  event, 
its  payments  deficit  had  scarcely  improved  during  1962,  that  even  as  a 
short-term  device  Mr.  Roosa’s  scheme  had  had  but  a  limited  effect  on  the 
erosion  of  its  gold  reserves,  that  these  had  once  again  declined  drastically. 
For  the  moment,  however,  the  British  initiative  was  curiously  ill-timed. 
In  emphasizing  their  world-wide  thinking  in  going  into  western  Europe, 
they  believed  that  they  were  going  to  broaden  western  Europe’s  mind. 
Here,  as  in  other  fields,  this  may  have  been  a  wise  philosophy ;  but  it  was 
not  a  wise  approach. 
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THE  STATES  IN-BETWEEN: 

THE  ‘INTER MARI UM’ 

(a)  The  Finno-Soviet  crisis  and  the  Baltic ,  ig6i~2 

In  the  whole  area  of  the  ‘intermarium’,1  the  frontier  marches  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Western  Atlantic  Europe,  the  position  of  Finland  is  the 
most  peculiar.  By  virtue  of  its  border  position  close  to  the  main  Soviet 
outlets  both  to  the  Baltic  and  to  the  open  Atlantic,  Finland  has  learnt  by 
bitter  experience  that  the  only  position  tolerable  to  the  Soviet  Union  is 
one  of  excessively  benevolent  neutrality.  Thus,  although  it  boasts  ‘demo¬ 
cratic’  political  institutions  in  the  western  European  and  American  rather 
than  the  Soviet  sense  of  the  term  ‘democratic’,  its  leadership  are  largely 
obliged  to  accept  the  need  to  placate  their  Soviet  neighbour  as  the  over¬ 
riding  consideration  in  their  conduct  of  Finnish  foreign  policy.  In  times 
of  tension  in  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Atlantic  powers, 
this  necessity  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  reconcile  with  traditional 
notions  of  national  sovereignty  and  independence.  Finnish  historians 
often  attempt  to  claim  that  this  concept  of  neutrality  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  presumptive  European  adversaries  has  always  dominated 
Finnish  foreign  policy,2  a  claim  which  others  find  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  history  of  Finnish  foreign  policy,  especially  of  Finland’s  relations 
with  Germany  between  1920  and  1939.  But  it  is  certainly  true  that  since 
1945,  it  has  been  raised  by  Finnish  commentators  to  the  status  of  a 
national  dogma. 

What  is  perhaps  the  more  surprising  in  the  light  of  Finno-Soviet 
relations,  especially  between  the  years  1939-45,  is  the  restraint  exercised 
by  the  Soviet  Union  on  its  side.  The  Soviet  leadership  seem,  in  their 
relations  with  Finland,  to  have  stuck  much  closer  to  the  spirit  of  Chicherin’s 
policy  of  the  1920s,  that  of  attempting  to  use  their  neighbours  as  a  cordon 
sanitaire  against  external  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union,3  than  to  the  ruthless 
extension  of  communist  rule  practised  in  eastern  Europe  in  the  period 

1  The  term  ‘intermarium’  was  first  applied  to  that  part  of  Europe  which  lies  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  Mediterranean  seas  and  the  German  and  Soviet  borders  in  discussions  of  Polish  foreign 
policy  in  the  1930s.  See  Hans  Roos,  Polen  und  Europa  :  Studien  zur  polnischen  Aussenpolitik,  1931- 
1939  (Tubingen,  1957),  pp.  260-73;  R-  Debicki,  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Poland,  1919-1939  (New 
York,  1962),  p.  108  ;  Heinrich  Batowski,  ‘Zur  mittel-  und  osteuropaischen  Politik  Polens,  1932- 
i939>,  viii,  Osterreichische  Osthefte,  No.  3,  May  1966,  pp.  173-82. 

2  See,  for  example,  Pentli  Renvall,  ‘The  Foreign  Policy  attitudes  of  the  Finns  during  the 
Swedish  rule’,  in  Finnish  Foreign  Policy  (Helsinki,  1963),  p.  3;  Jaakko  Numminen,  ‘Finland’s 
Foreign  Policy  as  an  autonomous  grand  duchy  and  the  winning  of  independence’,  ibid.,  p.  23. 

3  See  Marlbone  W.  Graham,  ‘The  Soviet  Security  System’,  International  Conciliation,  1929. 
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1944-6.  The  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Finland  of  10  February  1947  did,  it  was 
true,  give  the  Soviets  military  control  of  Finland  by  the  establishment  of 
Soviet  naval  and  military  bases  on  Finnish  territory.1  In  addition  it 
prevented  Finnish  participation  in  the  European  Recovery  Programme 
in  1 947. 2  A  comparison  of  the  Soviet-Finnish  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Co¬ 
operation  and  Mutual  Assistance  of  5  April  1 948,2  with  those  concluded 
with  Hungary,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  at  the  same  time  shows  however 
that  in  their  policy  towards  Finland  the  Soviets  were  still  governed  by  the 
idea  that  neutrality  was  enough.  The  Treaty  laid  down  that  Finland  was 
obliged  to  ward  off  armed  attacks  by  Germany  or  her  allies  on  either  of 
the  signatories,  that  she  should  resist  all  attempts  to  use  her  territory  as  a 
base  for  attacks  on  the  Soviet  Union,  that  these  obligations  involved 
consultation  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  might  involve  Soviet  military 
support.  But  Finland’s  obligations,  unlike  those  of  the  Soviet’s  Balkan 
satellites,  were  confined  to  her  own  frontiers.4 

The  signature  of  the  Finno-Soviet  treaty  of  1948  confirmed  the  adoption 
by  Finland  of  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality,  defined  as  the  avoidance  of  any 
official  gesture  capable  of  being  interpreted  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  one  of 
alignment  with  the  West.  In  Finnish  political  discussion  it  came  to  be 
known  as  the  ‘Paasikivi  line’  after  President  Paasikivi.  It  was  faithfully 
observed  by  Finland  throughout  Mr.  Paasikivi’s  presidency  (1946-56) 
and  beyond.  It  carried  its  reward  for  Finland  in  1955  when  the  Soviets, 
as  part  of  the  post-Stalin  ‘thaw’,  agreed  to  evacuate  the  Porkkala  base, 
the  lease  of  which  still  had  forty-two  years  to  run.  The  Soviets  further 
agreed  to  support  Finland’s  request  to  join  the  United  Nations,  of  which 
she  became  a  member  in  December  1955. 

That  this  demonstration  of  Soviet  amity  towards  Finland  was  very  much 
bound  up  with  Soviet  attitudes  to  Finland’s  different  political  parties,  and 
that  the  Soviets  would  not  hesitate  to  intervene  to  secure  the  overthrow 
of  a  government  they  disliked  was  markedly  demonstrated  in  1958  when 
the  Social  Democrat  leader,  Karl  August  Fagerholm,  became  premier  of 
a  broadly  based  coalition  including  representatives  of  most  of  the  Finnish 
political  spectrum  though  excluding  the  People’s  Democrats,  the  Finnish 
Communist  Party.  Since  the  Russo-Finnish  war  of  1939-40,  the  Finnish 
Social  Democrat  Party,  strongly  anti-Communist  in  its  policies,  had  been 
the  bete  noire  of  the  Kremlin.  Soviet  propaganda  focussed  particularly  on 
Vaino  Tanner,  the  former  Social  Democrat  premier,  who  had  held  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs  during  the  Russo-Finnish  war  of  1939-40  and 

1  See  Survey,  1947-48,  p.  157.  For  the  text  of  the  Soviet-Finnish  Treaty  of  Peace  see  U.N. 
Treaty  Series,  vol.  48,  pp.  203  ff. 

2  See  Jaakko  Auer,  ‘Finlands  War  Reparation  Deliveries  to  the  Soviet  Union’,  Finnish 

Foreign  Policy,  pp.  66-83.  3  See  Survey,  1947-48,  p.  38. 

4  See  Survey,  1947-48,  pp.  158-9.  For  the  text  of  the  Soviet-Finnish  Treaty  of  Friendship, 
Co-operation  and  Mutual  Assistance  see  U.N.  Treaty  Series,  vol.  48,  pp.  149  ff. 
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various  similar  posts  during  the  so-called  ‘Continuation  War’  of  1942-4, 
had  been  sentenced  to  five  and  a  half  years’  imprisonment,  on  a  charge  of 
promoting  aggressive  war  in  1946  in  the  post-war  Finnish  War  Crimes 
Trials,  and  was  the  unsuccessful  Social  Democrat  candidate  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  elections  of  1956.1  A  second  target  was  Vaino  Leskinen  who,  as 
secretary  to  the  Social  Democrat  Party,  steered  it  clear  of  communist 
infiltration  in  the  post-war  years.  The  Soviet  authorities  had  not  opposed 
the  inclusion  of  individual  Social  Democrats  in  previous  cabinets ;  but  a 
Social  Democrat-dominated  cabinet  was  a  very  different  matter.  On 
Fagerholm’s  election  as  prime  minister,  therefore,  the  Soviet  Union  with¬ 
drew  its  ambassador,  and  broke  off  trade  negotiations  with  Finland.2  The 
Soviet  attitude  on  this  occasion  may  well  have  been  influenced  by  other 
signs  suggesting  that  the  Paasikivi  line  was  being  abandoned.  Finland’s 
voting  record  in  the  United  Nations  was  perhaps  a  little  too  strictly 
neutral  for  Soviet  tastes,  as  the  Finns  have  consistently  refused  to  support 
motions  involving  any  moral  condemnation  of  individual  states.3  Finnish 
trade  was  also  assuming  a  definite  orientation  towards  the  west  and  away 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet  opposition  to  the  Social  Democrat  Party 
had  always  suggested  that  the  idea  of  reincorporating  Finland  into  the 
Great  Russia  from  which  it  seceded  in  1917-20  was  not  altogether  dead 
in  Russian  breasts.  And  the  People’s  Party’s  success  in  the  1958  elections, 
in  gaining  one-quarter  of  the  seats  in  the  Finnish  parliament,  thus  be¬ 
coming  the  largest  single  political  party  in  Finland,  may  very  well  have 
given  those  hopes  a  new  lease  of  life. 

The  fall  of  the  Fagerholm  cabinet  was  followed  by  a  minority  agrarian 
government  under  V.  J.  Sukselainen ;  that  this  proved  acceptable  to  the 
Kremlin  was  clearly  attributable  to  President  Urho  Kekkonen,  himself 
an  Agrarian,  who  was  already  beginning  to  make  his  reputation  as  ‘the 
one  man  whom  the  Russians  could  trust’.4  This  appeared  to  be  confirmed 
when  early  in  1959  Kekkonen  went  to  Leningrad  to  give  assurances  to 
Khrushchev  about  future  Finnish  co-operation  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
adherence  to  the  Paasikivi  line.  Having  successfully  cast  a  vote  of  no 
confidence  in  the  Fagerholm  government,  which  to  some  extent  seriously 

1  See  particularly,  Marvin  Rintala,  ‘Vaino  Tanner  in  Finnish  politics’,  xx,  American  Slavic  and 
East  European  Review,  No.  i.  February  1961,  pp.  84-98. 

2  See  X.Y.Z.  ‘Finland:  a  survey  1957-60’,  xvii,  The  World  Today,  No.  1,  January  1961,  pp. 
12-24. 

3  See  Kent  Forster,  ‘The  Silent  Soviet  vote  in  Finnish  Politics’,  xviii,  International  Journal,  No.  3, 
Summer  1963,  pp.  341-52  ;  the  same,  ‘Finland’s  policy  in  the  U.N.  and  the  Paasikivi  Line’,  xxi, 
Journal  of  Central  European  Affairs,  No.  4,  January  1962,  pp.  465-76  ;  Jaakko  Ilvessalo,  ‘Finland 
and  the  Great  Problems  of  the  United  Nations’,  Finnish  Foreign  Policy,  pp.  113-27. 

4  Under  the  Finnish  constitution  the  president  is  entrusted  with  much  of  the  management  of 
foreign  policy,  although  this  is  carried  out  in  collaboration  with  parliament  and  the  cabinet.  In 
practice,  Kekkonen’s  position  was  strengthened  by  the  chronic  instability  of  Finnish  party  politics, 
making  him  the  one  element  of  continuity.  Risto  Hyvarinen,  ‘Foreign  Policy  Decision-Making 
and  the  Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs’,  in  Finnish  Foreign  Policy,  pp.  99-112. 
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jeopardized  the  effective  functioning  of  parliamentary  democracy  in 
Finland,  Khrushchev  was  now  prepared  to  resume  normal  relations  with 
Helsinki.  A  trade  agreement  was  reached  without  much  difficulty  and  in 
September  i960  Khrushchev  paid  an  official  visit  to  Helsinki,  during  which 
he  agreed  to  Finland’s  adherence  to  E.F.T.A.1 

With  elections  due  in  1962  the  Kremlin  once  again  began  to  grow 
anxious  about  the  safety  of  the  Paasikivi  line,  and  also  other  factors  which 
were  thought  contrary  to  Soviet  interests.  The  new  Finnish  parliament 
was  to  be  elected  in  July  1962  and  was  to  be  preceded  by  presidential 
elections  in  January.  The  Kremlin  found  it  particularly  disturbing  that  a 
political  front  of  Social  Democrats,  Liberals,  the  Swedish  People’s  Party 
and  Conservatives  had  agreed  to  form  an  alliance  against  the  Agrarians, 
with  the  result  that  their  candidate  Olavi  Honka,  a  non-political  moderate, 
stood  a  good  chance  of  defeating  Kekkonen.  In  Moscow  Honka  was  seen 
as  little  more  than  a  cover  for  the  hated  Tanner.  Furthermore,  the  west¬ 
ward  orientation  of  Finnish  trade,  already  evident  in  1958,  was  becoming 
increasingly  more  pronounced,2  and  to  make  things  worse,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Finland’s  most  important  market,  had  applied  for  accession  to 
the  E.E.C. 

A  much  more  serious  issue  in  Soviet  eyes,  however,  was  the  conjunction 
of  these  developments  with  the  establishment  of  a  N.A.T.O.  joint  com¬ 
mand  in  the  Baltic  to  include  West  German,  Danish  and  Norwegian 
forces.  And  the  intensity  of  their  reaction  and  the  fact  that  this  was  to 
become  a  major  issue  in  Finno-Soviet  relations  tends  to  confirm  the  views 
of  those  who  argued  that  the  Soviet  Union’s  consistent  propaganda  offen¬ 
sive  against  any  increase  in  West  Germany’s  military  standing  reflected 
something  more  than  just  a  desire  to  exploit  the  dying  ashes  of  the  Second 
World  War  so  as  to  destroy  the  cohesion  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance. 

The  formation  of  a  unified  command  for  the  various  N.A.T.O.  national 
forces  in  the  Baltic  had  been  informally  urged,  against  Danish  resistance, 
by  the  N.A.T.O.  supreme  commander  in  Europe,  General  Norstad,  for 
some  years  past.  In  early  January  1961,  he  proposed  formally  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  joint  Danish-German  military  command  for  Denmark  and 
Schleswig-Holstein  under  a  Danish  commander-in-chief.  Beneath  this 
there  were  to  be  four  subordinate  commands  covering  respectively  land 
forces  on  Jutland  and  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  land  forces  on  the  Danish 
islands,  Zealand,  Bornholme,  etc.,  the  air  forces  in  the  area,  and  finally 
the  naval  forces  in  the  area  to  be  based  on  Kiel.  The  proposal  was 

1  Kent  Forster,  ‘The  Silent  Soviet  Vote’.  Finland  and  E.F.T.A.  concluded  an  Association 
Agreement  on  27  March  1961.  For  details  see  Survey,  1961,  p.  12 1  and  footnote  4. 

2  tn  !957  20  Per  cent  of  Finnish  exports  went  to  the  U.S.S.R. ;  by  1961  this  had  decreased  to 
12  per  cent.  Correspondingly,  exports  to  the  West  had  increased  during  the  same  period  from 
52  per  cent  to  60  per  cent,  with  the  United  Kingdom  as  Finland’s  largest  customer.  Forster, 
‘The  Silent  Soviet  Vote’. 
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advanced  on  purely  military  grounds,  it  being  felt  that  a  Soviet  military 
thrust  in  the  centre  of  the  German  front  could  well  cut  German  forces  in 
the  north  from  the  supreme  command  in  Fontainebleau,  and  that  it  would 
be  much  more  logical  therefore  to  regard  them  as  part  of  the  northern 
command  of  N.A.T.O.  centred  on  Oslo,  whose  responsibilities  included 
the  blocking  of  the  sea  exits  to  the  Baltic.1 

The  proposal,  which  involved  the  subordination  of  Danish  forces  in 
some  instance  to  a  West  German  command,  provoked  some  opposition 
from  Danish  opinion.  Of  the  parties  in  the  coalition  government,  the 
Radicals  with  their  long-standing  pacifist  and  anti-militarist  traditions 
were  the  most  uneasy,  and  it  became  clear  that,  although  the  government 
could  count  on  enough  right-wing  opposition  support  to  obtain  parliamen¬ 
tary  approval  of  the  proposal,  an  attempt  to  do  this  would  force  a  cabinet 
crisis,  unless  some  kind  of  compromise  on  the  command  issue  could  be 
found.  There  followed  a  series  of  lengthy  negotiations  at  the  N.A.T.O. 
level,  as  a  result  of  which  a  compromise  was  arrived  at  whereby  Danish 
and  German  commanders  were  to  alternate  in  two  of  the  subordinate 
commands.  This  compromise  proved  acceptable  to  the  Danish  Radical 
Party  and  the  N.A.T.O.  scheme  was  finally  approved  by  the  Danish 
Folkeling  on  5  December  1961. 

But  if  this  compromise  made  the  scheme  acceptable  to  Danish  opinion, 
it  was  very  far  from  earning  the  approval  of  the  Soviet  leadership.  Already 
in  the  Note  of  31  August  1961,  the  Soviet  government  had  protested  to  the 
Danish  government.  The  note  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  internal  crisis 
in  Denmark  over  the  command  issue  and,  like  so  many  Soviet  initiatives 
of  this  kind,  aided  those  whose  actions  the  Soviets  were  protesting  rather 
than  their  critics.  The  Danish  government  were  able  to  leave  the  note 
unanswered  for  nearly  six  weeks,  when  a  moderate  but  unyielding  reply 
was  handed  to  the  Soviet  ambassador  in  Copenhagen  on  7  October.2 
Two  weeks  later,  in  a  Note  to  the  Finnish  government,  the  Soviets  invoked 
the  Russo-Finnish  treaty  of  1948. 

This  action  was  the  more  unexpected  in  that  Soviet-Finnish  relations 
during  1961  had  up  to  that  time  been  close  and  friendly.  In  April  1961 
an  exchange  of  letters  between  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  President  Kekkonen 
had  celebrated  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  the 
Finnish  telegram  claiming  that  the  treaty  ‘effectively  strengthens  Finland’s 
neutral  position  and  thereby  promotes  the  safeguarding  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  in  northern  Europe’.3  Shortly  after  this  it  was  announced  that 
Mr.  Brezhnev,  as  president  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  and  head  of  state, 
would  return  the  visit  made  by  Kekkonen  in  i960.  Significantly,  this 

1  Danish  Press  Summary,  21  January  1961. 

2  Danish  Press  Summary,  2  September,  8  October  1961 .  The  texts  of  the  notes  were  not  published 

at  the  time.  3  Soviet  News,  8  April  1961. 
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announcement  was  issued  immediately  after  Kekkonen  had  accepted  an 
invitation  to  visit  President  Kennedy  at  the  end  of  October.  Brezhnev  was 
in  Finland  from  12-20  September  and  during  his  visit  he  emphasized 
the  importance  of  mutual  understanding  between  Kekkonen  and  himself 
and  the  value  of  personal  contact.  The  visit  appeared  to  be  a  firm  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  Kremlin’s  confidence  in  Kekkonen  and  in  some  respects  was 
little  more  than  an  election  tour  in  favour  of  the  Agrarians.1  Kekkonen’s 
attitude  during  the  visit  was  one  of  reserve  and  caution ;  he  stressed  his 
aim  of  keeping  Finland  outwith  great  power  politics  and  the  country’s 
traditional  neutrality.  Brezhnev  in  turn  characterized  the  Finno-Soviet 
frontier  as  a  ‘frontier  of  peace’  and  said  that  Kekkonen’s  contribution  to 
maintaining  northern  Europe  an  area  of  calm  was  recognized  in  Moscow. 
Speaking  in  Rovaniemi- — which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Germans  on 
their  retreat  through  Lappland  in  1944' — Brezhnev  warned  of  West  Ger¬ 
man  militarism  and  revanchism,  thus  giving  what  with  hindsight  could  be 
considered  as  the  first  indication  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  anxious  about 
its  northern  flank.2 

Brezhnev’s  visit  could,  on  the  whole,  have  been  considered  as  a  favour¬ 
able  gesture  by  the  Russians.  Hence  the  Soviet  note  of  30  October  1961, 
delivered  at  a  time  when  both  Kekkonen  and  his  foreign  minister,  Ahti 
Karjalainen,  were  in  the  United  States,  came  as  all  the  more  sudden  a 
shock.  The  note  referred3  to  ‘the  alarming  situation  taking  shape  in 
western  Germany  .  .  .  [which]  is  rapidly  becoming  a  source  of  military 
threats  in  Europe,  including  the  northern  sector  of  Europe’.  It  then  went 
on  to  attack  Danish  and  Norwegian  co-operation  with  West  Germany 
within  the  N.A.T.O.  framework,  evidently  a  reference  to  the  Joint  Baltic 
Command,  and  also  mentioned  Sweden,  saying  ‘the  danger  of  West 
German  military  preparations  in  northern  Europe  is  also  underestimated 
by  the  leading  circles’  there.  Further,  the  note  turned  to  Finland  itself, 
mentioning  ‘some  organs  of  the  Finnish  press,  which  are  the  mouthpiece 
of  certain  circles  .  .  .  actively  supporting  the  dangerous  military  prepara¬ 
tions  of  the  N.A.T.O.  member-countries’,  and  this  contributed  ‘to  whip¬ 
ping  up  war  hysteria  contrary  to  the  line  in  foreign  policy  adopted  by 
Finland’.  The  note  then  returned  to  the  question  of  Germany,  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  German  peace  treaty  and  the  normalization  of  the  position  of 
West  Berlin,  substantially  repeating  the  Soviet  proposals  put  forward 
during  the  Berlin  crisis  earlier  in  the  year.4  In  the  final  paragraph  the 
note  stated,  that  in  view  of  the  situation  outlined,  the  Soviet  government 
wished  to  begin  consultations  with  the  Finnish  government,  as  envisaged 


1  Le  Monde,  24-25  September  1961  ;  O.F.N.S.,  26  September  1961. 

2  N-Z-Z;  2  October  1961. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  Soviet  note  of  31  October  1961,  see  Documents,  1962,  No.  140. 

4  See  Survey,  ig6i,  pp.  216,  218-19,  230-2. 
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by  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Co-operation  and  Mutual  Assistance,  ‘to 
ensure  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  of  both  countries  from  the  threat  of  a 
military  attack  by  western  Germany  and  its  allied  states’. 

Kekkonen  was  in  Honolulu  when  the  Note  was  handed  over  to  the 
Finnish  ambassador  in  Moscow  and  he  immediately  sent  Karjalainen 
back  to  Helsinki,  where  a  special  meeting  of  the  cabinet  was  called  The 
note  occasioned  serious  concern  throughout  Scandinavia  and  elsewhere. 
Erlander,  the  Swedish  prime  minister,  also  called  a  special  cabinet  meet¬ 
ing,  describing  the  note  as  ‘grave’.1  In  Washington  there  was  serious 
concern  at  the  note  and  the  state  department  regarded  it  as  a  new 
diplomatic  assault  which  threatened  Finnish  non-alignment,  Sweden’s 
westward-leaning  neutrality  and  the  security  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
In  Scandinavia  itself  there  was  relative  calm;  the  explosion  of  a  fifty- 
megaton  nuclear  device  in  Novaya  Zemlya  caused  rather  more  anxiety 
and  Uusi  Suomi,  the  rightist  Helsinki  paper,  thought  that  it  was  no  co¬ 
incidence  that  the  note  was  delivered  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
explosion.2  The  paper  commented  further  that  Article  2  of  the  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Assistance  could  only  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  that  both  sides 
must  be  satisfied  as  to  the  existence  of  a  threat  and  that  in  its  opinion  it 
was  difficult  to  accept  that  western  Germany,  without  nuclear  weapons, 
would  ever  contemplate  an  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union.  The  war  hysteria, 
mentioned  in  the  note,  was  specifically  denied.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
note  was  a  serious  reminder  of  the  state  of  neglect  of  the  Finnish  defence 
forces.  Only  the  Finnish  communists,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
expressed  unreserved  support  for  the  demands  of  the  note.3 

One  analysis  of  the  note  suggested  that,  translated  into  political  terms, 
the  Soviet  Union  might  require  any  or  all  of  the  following  from  Finland  : 
a  reoccupation  by  Soviet  forces  of  the  Porkkala  base,  the  establishment  of 
Russian  missile  bases  or  the  extension  of  the  Soviet  radar  network  to 
include  Finnish  territory,  the  admission  of  one  or  two  communists  to  the 
Finnish  cabinet,  and  either  Finland’s  accession  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  in 
the  interests  of  mutual  security  or,  as  a  lesser  step,  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace  treaty  between  Finland  and  East  Germany.  Any  of  these  would 
prejudice  Finland’s  neutrality  vis-a-vis  the  West.4  This  was  perhaps  the 
most  pessimistic  evaluation  of  the  situation,  and  one  which  found  no  echo 
in  Finland  itself.  Speaking  in  Los  Angeles  on  2  November,  President 
Kekkonen  chose  to  take  a  calmer  view  of  the  situation.  He  stated  that  the 
request  contained  in  the  Soviet  Note  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  one  and 
that  the  proposals  in  the  note  reflected  the  grave  tensions  obtaining  in 

1  N.T.  Times,  31  October  1961. 

2  Finnish  Press  Summary  ( Uusi  Suomi),  i  November  1961.  See  also  Survey,  1961,  p.  273. 

3  Neues  Deutschland,  2  November  1961,  quoting  Hertta  Kuusinen. 

+  JV.T.H.T.,  2  November  1961. 
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Europe.  Finland,  he  continued,  was  a  neutral  country  and  hoped  to 
remain  so,  but  he  had  learned  from  experience  that  neutrality  was  an 
empty  word  unless  it  inspired  confidence  from  every  side.1 

Kekkonen  arrived  back  in  Helsinki  on  3  November  and  soon  after 
announced  that  he  would  broadcast  to  the  nation.  In  the  broadcast, 
which  was  made  on  5  November,  Kekkonen  spoke  in  similar  terms  to  his 
Los  Angeles  speech.  He  stressed  that  the  note  did  not  endanger  Finnish 
neutrality  or  independence  and  he  dismissed  the  rumours  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  require  military  bases  on  Finnish  soil  or  the  inclusion  of 
communists  in  the  cabinet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
rightly  concerned  about  the  growing  likelihood  of  war.  Although  ‘no  one 
imagines’,  he  said  further,  ‘that  Germany  or  countries  allied  to  her  would 
make  an  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.  via  Finnish  territory,  [yet]  if  a  major  war 
were  to  break  out  over  West  Berlin  or  any  other  issue,  one  could  not, 
because  of  Finland’s  geographical  position  as  a  Baltic  State,  deny  the 
possibility  of  Finland’s  land,  sea  or  air  space  being  violated  by  the  use  of 
weapons’.2  President  Kekkonen  refused  to  discuss  whether  the  situation 
was,  in  fact,  such  as  to  justify  the  Soviet  demand  for  military  consultations; 
the  Finnish  government  had  not  come  to  any  conclusions  on  the  question 
and  the  official  reply  to  the  note  was  still  under  preparation.3 

Clearly  the  Finns  were  determined  to  delay  as  long  as  possible  having  to 
reply  officially  to  the  note,  as,  once  this  was  done,  their  room  for  manoeuvre 
would  be  severely  limited.  To  avoid  this,  therefore,  Karjalainen  first  of  all 
took  up  direct  contact  with  Zakharov,  the  Soviet  ambassador  in  Helsinki, 
who  had  just  returned  from  Moscow  where  he  had  had  consultations  with 
the  Kremlin.  Their  conversation  was  described  as  ‘general  and  pre¬ 
liminary’,  but  it  was  reported  that  Karjalinen’s  standpoint  was  that, 
although  Finland  did  not  dispute  that  West  Germany  and  its  allies  posed 
a  possible  threat  of  war,  the  situation  was  not  considered  so  serious  as  to 
require  invoking  the  1948  treaty.4  On  the  following  day,  7  November,  it 
was  announced  that  Karjalainen  should  go  to  Moscow  to  see  Gromyko  on 
an  ‘exploratory  mission’.  He  would  not  negotiate,  but  only  try  to  ascertain 
what  Russian  intentions  were.5 

On  9  November  the  Russians  accepted  this  proposal.  To  emphasize  the 
fact  that  no  political  negotiations  would  be  involved,  the  foreign  minister 
was  accompanied  only  by  two  civil  servants  and  the  Finnish  ambassador 
in  Moscow,  Wuori.  It  was  further  stated  in  Helsinki,  that,  by  sending 
Karjalainen  to  meet  Gromyko,  the  Finnish  government  had  in  no  way 
taken  up  a  position  on  the  Russian  postulate  of  a  ‘threat  of  war’.6 

1  For  extracts  from  President  Kekkonen’s  speech,  see  Documents,  1962,  No.  141. 

2  S.W.B.,  Part  II  (Second  Series),  No.  788/A/p.  3,  7  November  1961. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  N.T.  Times,  6  November  1961. 

4  N.T.  Times,  7  November  1961. 

5  Times,  8  November  1961. 


6  N-Z-Z-t  10  November  1961. 
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On  14  November,  after  Karjalainen’s  return,  an  official  communique 
was  issued  dealing  with  the  Moscow  discussions.1  Gromyko  had  explained 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  anxious  about  the  security  of  its  northern  flank 
and  that  it  was  time  to  come  to  a  firm  decision  about  the  military  defence 
of  the  Finno-Soviet  frontier.  He  added  that  Soviet  military  leaders  had 
been  demanding  joint  defence  talks  with  the  Finns  for  a  long  time.  The 
Soviet  government,  said  Gromyko,  was  completely  satisfied  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  Finland  and  had  no  intention  of  interfering  in  Finnish 
domestic  politics,  but  it  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  Moscow  that  the 
situation  had  grown  less  stable  latterly  and  that  a  political  grouping  had 
been  formed  which  was  trying  to  obstruct  the  continuation  of  the  Paasikivi 
line — a  clear  reference  to  the  Honka  alliance.  Therefore,  in  the  existing 
context,  the  Soviet  Union  wanted  immediate  reassurance  that  nothing 
would  hinder  the  state  of  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries  and 
that  if  such  a  guarantee  could  be  given,  then  there  would  be  no  need  for 
military  consultations.  To  this  Karjalainen  had  replied  that  there  were 
various  political  groupings  in  Finland,  but  surely  the  Soviet  Union  was 
aware  that  they  all  supported  the  Paasikivi  line,  and  that  the  Finnish 
people,  he  firmly  believed,  wished  only  to  continue  friendly  relations  with 
Moscow.2 

The  publication  of  this  communique  was  followed  by  the  announcement 
in  Helsinki  that  the  Finnish  parliament  would  be  dissolved  and  that  elec¬ 
tions  would  be  held  on  the  4-5  February  1962  instead  of  the  summer.  The 
same  evening  Prime  Minister  Martti  Miettunen3  broadcast  to  the  nation, 
explaining  the  decision  to  advance  the  date  of  the  forthcoming  general 
election.  He  sketched  the  international  situation  in  Europe,  saying  that 
relations  between  the  great  powers  had  deteriorated  ominously.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  Finland’s  position  had  to  be  safeguarded  and  the  Finnish 
government  had  to  have  the  confidence  of  other  countries  in  the  long-term 
continuity  of  the  preservation  of  neutrality.  As  this  involved  the  domestic 
party  political  situation,  it  had  been  decided  that  the  time  available  for 
the  election  campaign,  which  was  already  violent,  should  be  limited, 
seeing  that  these  elections,  which  would  determine  the  course  of  Finnish 
politics  for  a  long  time,  were  about  to  take  place  at  an  extremely  critical 
moment.4  The  decision  of  the  Finnish  government  to  call  the  elections 
six  months  earlier  than  expected  was  obviously  dictated  by  the  pressure 
of  events.  It  appeared  from  the  talks  which  Karjalainen  had  with  Gromyko 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  satisfied  with  assurances  that  Kekkonen 
and  others  had  made  that  Finland’s  foreign  policy  would  continue  to 

1  Documents,  1962,  No.  142.  2  Finnish  Press  Summary,  15  November  1961. 

3  Miettunen  had  taken  over  as  Prime  Minister  from  Sukselainen  on  14  July  1961,  after  the 
latter  had  resigned,  having  been  found  guilty  of  irregularities  as  Director  of  the  State  Pensions 
Fund,  a  non-political  post,  not  connected  with  his  tenure  of  the  prime  ministership. 

4  Text  in  Documents,  1962,  No.  143. 
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adhere  firmly  to  the  Paasikivi  line,  and,  therefore,  to  avoid  having  to 
reply  directly  to  the  note  of  30  October,  a  new  parliament  would  serve  in 
lieu  of  military  guarantees.1 

However,  the  Russians  were  evidently  not  satisfied  with  Kekkonen’s 
tacit  offer  of  political  instead  of  military  guarantees,  for  on  the  16  Novem¬ 
ber  Wuori  held  conversations  with  Kuznetsov,  the  Soviet  deputy  foreign 
minister,  during  which  the  latter  declared  that  the  Soviet  Union  now 
considered  the  situation  considerably  more  dangerous  in  Scandinavia 
than  at  the  time  of  the  Note.  In  particular,  he  referred  to  the  visit  of 
Franz-Josef  Strauss,  the  West  German  minister  of  defence,  to  Norway, 
with  the  intention  of  negotiating  on  joint  military  co-operation  between 
the  two  countries.  Kuznetsov  singled  out  the  N.A.T.O.  Joint  Baltic 
Command  as  a  threat  to  the  U.S.S.R.2  and  also  the  N.A.T.O.  manoeuvres 
held  off  Denmark.  He  had,  however,  no  criticism  to  make  of  Finland  when 
he  said  that  the  situation  had  grown  worse.3 

The  Wuori-Kuznetsov  talks  were  widely  regarded  as  making  the 
position  of  the  Finns  virtually  untenable,  seeing  that  the  Russians  had 
stressed  that  an  immediate  threat  existed  to  both  Finland  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Kuznetsov  had,  therefore,  stated  that  the  military  consultations 
mentioned  in  the  note  were  ‘extremely  necessary’  and  it  would  thus  be 
‘most  desirable  if  Finland  would  send  a  delegation  as  soon  as  possible’.4 
In  Helsinki  it  was  widely  considered  that  military  negotiations  were  un¬ 
avoidable. 

In  this  ominous  position  Kekkonen  decided  on  a  final  throw.  At  a 
cabinet  meeting  on  18  November  it  was  decided  that  Finland  should 
propose  that  Kekkonen  should  see  Khrushchev  personally.  It  was  openly 
acknowledged  that  this  move,  like  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  was  to 
gain  time  and  if  possible  avoid  military  consultations.5  Speaking  next 
day  at  Jyvaskyla  in  central  Finland  the  president  announced  that  he 
would  go  to  Novosibirsk  to  meet  Khrushchev  to  discuss  the  Soviet  request 
for  military  talks.  Whilst  re-emphasizing  his  firm  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  Finland’s  continued  neutrality,  he  recognized  that,  after  the  Gromyko- 
Karjalainen  discussions,  there  were  three  courses  of  action  open  to  him : 
to  accept  the  request  for  military  negotiations,  to  deny  that  a  threat  of  war 
existed  and  refuse,  and  to  dissolve  parliament.  He  had  tried  the  third, 
but  clearly  it  was  insufficient.  At  the  same  time  he  levelled  criticism  at 
Strauss’s  visit  to  Norway,  saying  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  reasons  why 
he  should  have  gone  there  at  that  particular  time,  but  that  it  was  ‘an 
unbelievably  bad  service’,  in  that  it  added  to  Finland’s  burden  which  was 
already  heavy  enough.6 

1  N-Z-Z-i  1 6  November  1961.  2  Norwegian  Press  Summary,  17  November  1961. 

3  Finnish  Press  Summary,  17  November  1961.  +  Times,  18  November  1961. 

5  N.T.  Times,  19  November  1961.  6  Times,  20  November  1961. 
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Kekkonen’s  visit  to  Novosibirsk  was  seen  in  some  respects  as  only  an 
extension  of  the  talks  between  Karjalainen  and  Gromyko,  and  between 
Wuori  and  Kuznetsov ;  it  was  hoped  that  finally  it  would  be  cleared  up 
just  what  exactly  the  Russians  wanted.  There  was  no  question  of  the 
president  concluding  a  formal  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  under 
the  constitution  this  could  only  be  done  by  the  government  and  not  the 
president  acting  alone,  especially  not  on  foreign  soil.  The  talks  with 
Khrushchev  were  thus  seen  as  preparations  for  more  formal  discussions 
and  as  a  step  to  create  a  good  general  atmosphere.1 

The  composition  of  the  Finnish  delegation  underlined  its  informal  char¬ 
acter.  Kekkonen  decided  to  change  his  first  plan  to  go  accompanied  by 
politicians  and  instead  was  accompanied  by  Karjalainen,  Wuori  and  three 
civil  servants.2 

A  commentary  broadcast  by  Radio  Moscow  on  the  eve  of  Kekkonen’s 
departure  (21  November)  stated  that  Finland  and  the  Soviet  Union  must 
‘hold  consultations  on  the  defence  of  their  frontiers  as  equal  partners’. 
This  appeared  to  be  in  line  with  the  widely  held  interpretation  that 
Moscow  would  insist  on  certain  military  precautions,  which  would  prove 
irreconcilable  with  Finnish  neutrality  and  democracy,  and  which  would 
be  beyond  the  skill  of  even  Kekkonen  to  avoid.3 

It  was  when  the  delegation  had  already  left  for  Moscow  that  Fagerholm, 
now  Speaker  of  the  Finnish  parliament,  issued  an  appeal  to  the  Honka 
alliance  that  they  should  withdraw  their  candidate  and  agree  to  the 
‘reappointment’  of  Kekkonen  for  another  term  as  president  without 
elections.  This,  he  reasoned,  would  be  proof  to  the  Russians  of  the 
country’s  good  faith  and  intention  to  follow  the  Paasikivi  line,  and  the 
circumstances  were  so  exceptional  that  such  a  solution  to  the  crisis  would 
be  the  only  one  which  could  safeguard  democracy.  This  appeal  was  badly 
received  in  Finland,  particularly  by  Fagerholm’s  own  party,  the  Social 
Democrats  ;  even  amongst  the  Agrarians  it  was  said  that  Kekkonen  should 
stand  for  election.  It  did,  however,  indicate  the  state  of  anxiety  by  then 
prevailing  in  Finland.4 

The  atmosphere  in  Moscow,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  to  be  some¬ 
what  more  optimistic.  Following  on  the  talks  between  Halvard  Lange,  the 
Norwegian  foreign  minister,  and  Soviet  officials,  there  was  cautious 
speculation  that  Khrushchev  would  prove  more  conciliatory  than  not.  It 
was  reported  that  Lange  made  it  clear  to  Gromyko  that  Soviet  pressure  on 
Finland  would  in  noway  disrupt  the  defence  measures  taken  by  Norway,  and 
presumably  by  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic  within  the  N.A.T.O.  framework.3 

1  N-Z-Z-i  21  November  1961. 

2  N.T.H.T. ,  21  November  1961  ;  N-Z-Z->  22  November  1961. 

3  N.ZZ,  23  November  1961.  4  Finnish  Press  Summary,  24  November  1961. 

3  JV.T.  Times,  24  November  1961. 
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The  talks  in  Novosibirsk  between  Kekkonen  and  Khrushchev  took  place 
on  24  November.  After  the  discussion  Khrushchev  made  a  speech  at  lunch 
in  which  he  declared  that  West  German  militarism  must  be  curbed.  In 
many  respects  the  speech  repeated  the  line  of  the  note  of  30  October. 
Khrushchev  again  attacked  the  ‘Hitlerite  generals’  in  Bonn,  bent  on 
revising  Germany’s  frontiers.  He  said  further  that,  although  he  was 
reluctant  to  believe  it,  the  recent  German  moves  in  Denmark  and  Norway 
looked  very  much  like  a  military  demonstration1  and  the  Soviet  Union  had 
drawn  its  own  conclusions  from  the  centuries-old  eastward  striving  of  the 
Germans.  Unlike  Bonn,  the  Soviet  Union  was  interested  only  in  peace  and 
it  was  this  which  had  led  the  Soviet  government  to  propose  a  peace  treaty 
in  Germany  and  the  normalization  of  West  Berlin.  Equally,  it  was  on  this 
account  and  by  the  ‘right  of  the  good  neighbour’  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  tried  to  persuade  the  Scandinavian  N.A.T.O.  members  that  military 
preparations  would  bring  them  no  good,  as  things  would  only  end  by  their 
being  wholly  enmeshed  in  West  German  machinations. 

He  was  convinced,  Khrushchev  continued,  that  the  extension  of  German 
military  power  into  the  Baltic  would  not  only  complicate  the  position  of 
the  neutral  countries  in  that  area,  but  would  also  endanger  the  security  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Hence  in  the  present  situation,  the  U.S.S.R.  could 
no  longer  regard  the  north  of  Europe  as  an  area  of  peace  and  tranquillity, 
as  it  had  been  until  then.  This  development,  together  with  Finland’s 
increasingly  more  disturbing  domestic  situation,  where  the  Soviet  Union 
did  not  wish  to  interfere,  had  led  to  the  dispatch  of  the  note,  proposing 
joint  military  consultations.2 

On  the  same  day,  24  November,  it  was  announced  that  Olavi  Honka 
had  withdrawn  his  candidature  from  the  forthcoming  presidential  elec¬ 
tions,  ‘in  the  national  interest’.  The  withdrawal,  which  was  clearly 
precipitated  by  Fagerholm’s  proposal,  at  one  stroke  made  it  easier  for 
Kekkonen  to  comply  with  the  principal  Soviet  demand,  a  guarantee  of 
the  continuity  of  the  Passikivi  line. 

It  is  unclear  how  influential  this  factor  was,  but  after  the  discussions 
with  Kekkonen,  Khrushchev  agreed  to  postpone  military  consultations 
with  Finland.  There  was,  however,  one  condition.  The  Finnish  govern¬ 
ment  should  ‘closely  follow  the  development  of  the  situation  in  northern 
Europe  and  in  the  Baltic  Sea  area,  and  if  necessary  .  .  .  transmit  to  the 
Soviet  government  its  views  on  any  measures  that  might  be  called  for’.3 
Kekkonen  expressed  himself  as  satisfied  with  this  development.  On  his 
way  back  to  Helsinki  he  was  entertained  by  Brezhnev  in  Moscow  and 

1  This  was  a  reference  to  the  proposed  N.A.T.O.  Joint  Baltic  Command  and  the  naval 
manoeuvres  held  off  Denmark. 

2  Times ,  25  November  1961.  Extracts  of  Khrushchev’s  speech  in  Documents,  1962,  No.  144. 

3  Ibid.,  27  November  1961.  Text  of  the  communique  in  Documents,  1962,  No.  145. 
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stated  ‘it  is  a  source  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  me  to  note  once  more 
that  the  Soviet  Union  wishes  to  continue  supporting  the  neutral  policy 
adopted  by  Finland,  which  my  country  wants  unconditionally  to  follow 
in  her  relations  with  all  countries,  despite  changing  circumstances’.1 

On  his  return  to  Helsinki,  the  president  said  in  a  broadcast  to  the  nation 
that  ‘certain  opposition  leaders’,  i.e.  Tanner  and  Leskinen,  had  incurred 
the  hostility  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  should  retire  from  politics — if  they 
did  so,  then  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  permanence  of  Finnish 
neutrality.  Kekkonen  declared  that  his  trip  to  Novosibirsk  had  been  the 
most  difficult  one  he  had  ever  made  for  Finland  and  he  also  asserted  that 
there  were  no  secret  agreements  or  conditions  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Finland.  The  final  sentence  of  the  communique,  quoted  above,  which 
occasioned  misgivings  in  Scandinavia  as  making  the  Finnish  position  even 
more  difficult  than  previously,  he  explained  as  meaning,  ‘as  I  read  the 
final  part  of  the  statement  it  means  that  from  now  on  it  is  in  the  first  place 
Finland’s  duty  to  start  possible  military  consultations  ;  we  have  to  watch 
the  development  of  the  situation  in  northern  Europe  and  the  Baltic  Sea 
area,  and  if  it  proves  necessary,  to  present  to  the  Soviet  Union  our  opinion 
about  the  required  measures’.2  Needless  to  say,  this  interpretation  did  not 
find  universal  acceptance. 

At  all  events  the  crisis  was  over  for  the  time  being,  the  immediate 
danger  to  Finnish  neutrality,  military  consultations,  had  been  avoided. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  there  was  general  relief  in  Finland  at  this, 
there  were  also  certain  reservations  vis-a-vis  the  terms  on  which  Kekkonen 
had  purchased  the  breathing  space.  Firstly,  it  was  felt  that  the  price  for 
the  slackening  of  Soviet  pressure  on  Finland  had  been  a  further  severe 
limitation  on  the  domestic  freedom  of  action.  Secondly,  it  was  not  clear 
whether  the  pause  was  tactical  and  conditional,  or  whether  Kekkonen 
had  successfully  persuaded  Khrushchev  that  the  repercussions  of  the 
Soviet  demarches  in  Scandinavia  would  in  the  long  term  work  against  the 
interest  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Khrushchev  had  also  gained  a  major  advan¬ 
tage  through  forcing  the  withdrawal  of  Honka.  It  appeared  to  be  clear 
that  the  status  quo  ante,  that  is,  before  the  note  of  30  October,  had  not  been 
restored.  Although  the  proposed  military  consultations  had  receded  into 
the  background,  now  that  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance  had  material¬ 
ized  in  reality,  the  threat  that  it  might  be  invoked  again  was  permanent. 

In  Moscow  diplomatic  circles,  however,  the  operation  was  seen  as  a 
triumph  for  Kekkonen.  It  was  generally  considered  that  the  desire  to  hold 
military  consultations  was  more  than  empty  words  and  derived  from  the 
strategic  considerations  of  the  Soviet  high  command.  Not  only  was  this 
alluded  to  in  the  communique,  but  was  stated  also  in  an  article  in  Krasnaya 
fyezda,  the  organ  of  the  Soviet  ministry  of  defence,  where  the  N.A.T.O. 

1  Soviet  News,  27  November  1961.  2  N.T.  Times,  27  November  1961. 
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Baltic  command  was  attacked  in  very  strong  terms.  The  actual  wording  of 
the  communique  itself  caused  some  surprise  :  Khrushchev  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  admitting  in  an  official  text  that  he  had  more  or  less  accepted  the 
requests  of  his  interlocutor  without  a  tangible  quid  pro  quo.  Reality  lay 
probably  somewhere  in  between  these  two  estimates  of  the  situation. 
Whilst  Kekkonen  had  certainly  scored  something  of  a  major  success  in 
convincing  the  Russians  that  it  was  in  their  interest  to  withdraw  the 
demands  for  military  consultations,  it  was  equally  undeniable  that  Finland 
had  to  pay  a  fairly  heavy  price  for  this  in  terms  of  domestic  policies,  since 
for  the  time  being  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  the  Social  Democrats 
could  be  admitted  into  a  government  and  it  was  generally  accepted  that 
stable  governments  in  Finland  could  rest  only  on  an  Agrarian-Social 
Democrat  coalition,  as  they  had  done  during  Paasikivi’s  presidency. 

Although  the  worst  of  the  crisis  in  Finno-Soviet  relations  had  passed, 
controversy  in  Finland  continued.  For  the  Social  Democrats,  Leskinen 
rejected  in  strong  terms  the  request  made  by  the  president  that  certain 
persons,  i.e.  himself,  should  ‘retire’  from  politics  and  criticized  bitterly  the 
Soviet  interference  in  Finnish  domestic  politics.1  On  the  conservative 
wing  of  Finnish  politics,  Professor  Junnila,  a  conservative  deputy,  com¬ 
pared  Kekkonen’s  foreign  policy  with  that  of  President  Benes  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  It  is  uncharacteristic  of  Finnish  politics,  however,  that  he  ascribed 
the  ‘fiasco’  of  President  Kekkonen’s  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  to  his 
failure  to  follow  the  Paasikivi  line  in  domestic  policies.  Paasikivi,  he  said, 
had  established  the  confidence  of  the  Soviets  in  the  whole  Finnish  people, 
including  the  Conservatives  and  Social  Democrats,  who  had  held  office 
under  him.  Under  Kekkonen,  the  Soviets  had  been  allowed  to  overthrow 
the  Fagerholm  government  in  1958  and  now  to  establish  a  virtual  right  of 
veto  in  presidential  elections.  Finnish  neutrality  was  now  subject  to  the 
sovereign  control  ( Kontrollvollmacht )  of  the  Soviet  Union.2  It  is  equally 
significant,  however,  that  Professor  Junnila  was  subsequently  disavowed 
by  his  party,  blacklisted  by  the  Soviet  Union,3  and  lost  his  seat  in  the 
elections  of  February  1962. 

If  Soviet  pressure  on  Finland  had  succeeded  in  its  short-term  aim,  the 
elimination  of  opposition  to  President  Kekkonen,  its  long-term  aim,  that  of 
blackmailing  Norway  and  Denmark  into  abandoning  the  scheme  for  a 
joint  N.A.T.O.  Baltic  command,4  could  be  seen  to  have  failed  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  command  compromise  by  the  Danish  parliament. 
There  followed  an  angry  exchange  of  notes  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Denmark,5  which,  like  the  Soviet  pressure  on  Finland,  only  served  as 

1  N-Z-Z-i  29  November  1961.  2  Ibid.,  17  December  1961.  3  Ibid.,  6  January  1962. 

4  Final  Danish  approval  of  the  N.A.T.O.  Baltic  Command  was  given  to  the  N.A.T.O.  Council 
on  9  December  1961. 

5  For  the  Soviet  Note  of  1 2  December  1961,  see  Soviet  News,  1 4  December  1961;  for  the  Danish 
reply  of  1 4  December  1961,  see  Danish  Press  Summary,  1 4  December  1961. 
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additional  arguments  for  that  majority  of  opinion  in  Denmark  which 
sought  refuge  in  N.A.T.O.  against  the  otherwise  overwhelming  Soviet 
power  in  the  Baltic.  An  East  German  note  of  23  December  1961, 1  on 
similar  lines  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Danes  preferred  to  ignore. 

In  the  presidential  elections  of  1962,  President  Kekkonen  was  easily 
re-elected,2  and  the  Agrarian  Party  made  appreciable  gains  in  the  parallel 
elections  to  the  Finnish  parliament.3  His  success  was  hailed  in  the  Soviet 
press  as  a  severe  blow  to  those  who  sought  to  undermine  the  good  relations 
between  Finland  and  the  Soviet  Union.4  Soviet  goodwill  was  in  fact 
demonstrated  during  1962  in  negotiations  on  Finnish  arms  purchases  from 
the  Soviet  Union  concluded  in  February  1 962, 5  and  in  the  conclusion  in 
September  1962  of  an  agreement  restoring  to  Finnish  control  (by  lease 
from  the  Soviet  Union)  the  whole  length  of  the  Saimaa  canal  between 
the  industrial  and  timber-producing  complex  around  Fake  Saimaa  and 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  length  of  this  canal 
had  passed  under  Soviet  control  under  the  terms  of  the  peace  settlement 
with  the  Soviet  annexation  of  Karelia,  and  negotiations  on  the  leasing  of 
that  section  to  Finland  had  been  in  progress  since  President  Kekkonen’s 
visit  to  Moscow  in  November  i960.  The  conclusion  of  the  agreement  was 
presented  by  Kekkonen  as  further  evidence  of  Soviet  goodwill.  His 
critics,  however,  maintained  that  since  1945  the  problem  of  transport 
between  Fake  Saimaa  and  the  sea  had  been  solved,  and  that  the  need  to 
restore  the  canal  at  a  cost  of  about  £16-6  million,  all  of  which  would  have 
to  be  borne  by  Finland,  made  the  agreement  both  costly  and  unnecessary. 

The  crisis  in  Finno-Soviet  relations  in  the  winter  of  1961  had  been  pro¬ 
voked  basically  by  Soviet  alarm  at  the  conjuncture  in  time  of  a  Finnish 
inclination  towards  the  West  with  the  growth  in  West  German  authority 
the  Soviets  saw  in  the  establishment  of  a  Baltic  command  of  N.A.T.O. 
Its  outcome  was  to  demonstrate  convincingly  the  degree  of  control  the 
Soviets  could  exercise  over  Finland,  and  their  continuing  restraint  in 
exercising  it.  Finland’s  delicate  position  between  East  and  West  continued 
to  be  balanced  on  a  knife-edge ;  but  that  knife-edge  itself  has  shown  to  be 
more  inclined  in  an  easterly  than  in  a  westerly  direction. 

(b)  Poland 

Even  in  Stalin’s  time  Poland  had  occupied  a  somewhat  special  position 
within  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  pro-Stalinist  regime,  though  harsh  in  its 

1  News  Deutschland,  23  December  1961. 

2  Under  the  constitution  the  president  of  Finland  is  chosen  by  an  electoral  college  of  300 
members.  Kekkonen  received  199  votes,  Paavo  Aitio  (Communist)  62  votes,  Rafael  Paasio 
(Soc.  Dem.)  37  and  Emil  Skog  (Soc.  Dem.  opposition,  a  left-wing  splinter  group)  2  votes. 
Utrikespolitiska  Institutes  Kalendarium,  1962,  p.  64. 

3  Quoted  in  N-Z-Z-,  20  January  1962.  4  Izvestiya,  igjanuary  1962. 

s  Utrikespolitiska  Institutes  Kalendarium,  1962,  p.  63. 
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repression  of  ‘nationalist’  and  ‘deviationist’  brands  of  communism,  had 
never  pushed  that  repression  to  the  extremes  with  which  its  counterparts 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  had  dealt  with  their  oppositions.  Mr. 
Gomulka  had  been  imprisoned  ;  but  he  had  not  suffered  the  fate  of  a 
Slansky  or  a  Rajk.  The  Polish  ‘spring  in  October’  of  1956  and  Mr. 
Gomulka’s  return  to  the  leadership  of  the  Polish  Communist  Party 
ensured,  after  the  dramatic  confrontation  with  the  Russian  leadership,  that 
Poland  would  continue  to  enjoy  this  special  position.  In  domestic  affairs, 
Poles  enjoyed  far  more  freedom  to  criticize  the  regime  than  their  fellows 
did  in  the  other  bloc  countries ;  collectivization  in  agriculture  was  not 
enforced,  with  the  result  that  90  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  land  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  peasants ;  the  service  sector,  always  something  of  a 
Cinderella  in  a  communist  economy,  was  also  allowed  to  remain  in 
private  hands,  the  Polish  authorities  finding  it  comparatively  easy  to 
control  since  they  controlled  both  capital  investment  and  access  to  raw 
materials.  Lastly,  the  Catholic  Church  continued  to  enjoy  a  position  of 
embattled  equality  with  the  regime,  there  being  seemingly  a  tacit  agree¬ 
ment  that  its  differences  with  the  regime  would  not  be  pushed  on  either 
side  beyond  rather  muted  verbal  polemics.1 

In  return  for  Soviet  acquiescence  in  his  pursuing  so  ‘liberal’  a  policy 
in  domestic  affairs,  Mr.  Gomulka  seemed  to  have  committed  himself  to 
absolute  support  of  the  Soviet  line  in  matters  international.  By  1962,  Mr. 
Gomulka,  once  so  distrusted  as  to  have  provoked  the  Soviet  leadership 
to  the  abortive  confrontation  of  October  1956,  had  become  one  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev’s  most  faithful  supporters.  The  key  to  this  support  was 
Poland’s  preoccupation  with  the  issue  of  German  reunification;  and  on  this 
issue  the  Polish  leadership  were  often  apt  to  go  much  further  than  the  cur¬ 
rent  Soviet  line  would  cover.  Since  1944-5  and  the  advance  of  Poland’s 
frontiers  to  the  Oder-Neisse  line,  absorbing  most  of  East  Prussia,  Silesia 
and  considerable  chunks  of  Brandenburg-Prussia,  with  the  displacement 
of  the  existing  German  population,  the  Poles  had  watched  the  recovery 
of  western  Germany  with  increasing  alarm.  Any  rapprochement  between  a 
reunified  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  only  be  at  Poland’s  expense. 
Any  switch  to  a  forward  policy  on  the  part  of  West  Germany  seemed  to 
Poland  certain  to  focus  on  those  territories  which  Poland  had  occupied 
in  1944-5  and  which  German  refugee  organisations  in  West  Germany  per¬ 
sisted  in  terming  ‘lost’.  Polish  policy  became  therefore  to  work  so  far  as 
possible  for  a  demilitarization,  or  failing  that  a  scaling  down  of  existing 
military  forces  in  central  Europe.  And  in  following  such  a  policy,  the 


1  Richard  Hiscocks,  Poland — Bridge  for  the  Abyss?  (London,  1963)  gives  a  good  general  picture 
of  internal  developments  up  to  1961.  See  also  Hansjakob  Stehle,  The  Independent  Satellite  (London, 
1965),  and,  by  the  same  author,  the  essay  on  ‘Polish  Communism’,  W.  E.  Griffith  (ed.),  in 
Communism  in  Europe  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1964),  pp.  85-176. 
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Poles  inevitably  became  the  spearhead  of  a  Soviet  policy  in  which  the 
weakening  of  West  German  strength  and  the  taming  of  German  nationalist 
sentiment  against  its  partners  in  N.A.T.O.  was  probably  much  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  achievement  of  a  permanent  freezing  of  the  military  status 
quo  in  central  Europe.  The  various  Polish  demarches  all  followed  more  or 
less  the  line  originally  advanced  in  the  so-called  Rapacki  plan  advanced 
in  October  1957  by  the  Polish  foreign  minister  of  that  name  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  U.N.1  An  amended  version  had  been  issued  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1958; 2  and  a  revised  version  was  to  be  presented  to  the  Geneva 
disarmament  conference  on  28  March  1962. 3 

Since  1957  the  United  States  had  been  following  a  policy  inspired  by 
the  notion  that  the  independence  of  the  Soviet  Union  followed  by  the 
Gomulka  regime  in  the  domestic  policy  might  overspill  into  the  field  of 
Polish  foreign  relations;  and  that  it  was  worth  America’s  while  to  prevent 
Poland  becoming  economically  too  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
means  of  keeping  that  possibility  open.  The  main  weapon  in  this  U.S. 
policy  was  naturally  economic  aid  ;4  though  there  were  in  addition  numer¬ 
ous  cultural  interchanges,  including  scholarships,  tenable  in  America, 
travel  grants,  exhibitions,  artistic  tours  and  the  like.  An  element  in  the 
American  aid  policy  was  certainly  the  belief  that  the  comparative  freedom 
of  discussion  enjoyed  by  Polish  intellectuals  under  the  Gomulka  regime 
would  play  its  part  in  the  general  loosening  of  Soviet  dogma  which 
American  policy-makers  believed  was  an  essential  preliminary  to  any  real 
easing  of  East-West  relations.  In  return,  the  Poles  paid  compensation  for 
much  of  the  United  States  properties  nationalized  after  1945. 5  During 
1961-2,  however,  this  line  of  policy  towards  Poland  came  under  increasing 
criticism  in  the  United  States;  and  hostile  elements  in  Congress  added  an 
amendment  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  which  would  have  deprived 
Poland  of  ‘most-favoured  nation  rights’.  The  U.S.  administration  was, 
however,  able  to  prevent  this  amendment  becoming  law.6 

Poland’s  own  relations  with  West  Germany  tended  to  oscillate  between 

1  The  first  version  proposed  that  Poland  would  prohibit  the  production  and  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons,  provided  that  the  two  Germanies  were  prepared  to  do  likewise ;  Czechoslovakia 
declared  herself  willing  to  join  the  scheme  on  the  same  terms  as  Poland.  Survey,  1955-58,  p.  563. 

2  The  amended  version  envisaged  two  stages.  First,  existing  nuclear  armaments  would  be 
frozen,  and  second,  all  nuclear  devices  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  specified  areas.  Both  stages 
would  have  been  subject  to  control  measures.  Ibid.,  p.  583. 

3  For  further  discussion  of  the  1962  Rapacki  initiative,  see  above,  p.  25,  and  for  texts  see 
Documents,  1962,  No.  146. 

4  Hansjakob  Stehle,  The  Independent  Satellite  {op.  cit.),  p.  238,  states  that  between  June  1957  and 

February  1963  Poland  received  $538-31x1.  in  aid,  of  which  $477-31x1.  were  in  the  form  of  interest- 
free  credits.  5  Stehle,  op.  cit.,  pp.  237-43. 

6  The  question  is  dealt  with  in  more  detail  in  the  section  on  Jugoslavia,  see  p.  239.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  example  of  the  kind  of  criticism  which  was  being  directed  against  the  Administration 
may  be  found  in  Milorad  Drachkovitch,  United  States  aid  to  Jugoslavia  and  Poland  (Washington, 
D.C.,  1963). 
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the  extremes  of  violent  propaganda  attack  and  reasonably  amicable  relar 
tions  in  matters  economic.  West  German  acceptance  of  the  Oder-Neisse 
line  was,  of  course,  an  absolute  sine  qua  non  of  any  real  rapprochement  in  the 
political  sphere.  During  1962,  both  countries  maintained  extremely  rigid, 
not  to  say  violently-argued,  standpoints  on  the  Oder-Neisse  issue.  The 
Polish  press  loudly  acclaimed  all  and  any  West  German  comment  critical 
of  the  rigidity  of  West  German  official  policy  on  the  Oder-Neisse  line  or 
on  the  non-recognition  of  regimes  which  maintained  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  East  German  authorities.  Any  statement  of  the  opposite  point  of 
view  in  West  Germany  was  denounced  as  ‘militarist  revanchisme’ .  When 
Dr.  Adenauer  appealed  in  a  televised  press  conference  of  August  19621 
for  an  improvement  in  relations  with  Poland,  his  remarks  were  dismissed 
with  contempt.2 

This  contempt  was  underlined  in  October  1962,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
state  visit  of  Mr.  Gomulka  to  East  Germany.  In  his  various  speeches  on 
that  occasion  the  Polish  president  chose  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  endorse  the 
East  German  position.  An  improvement  in  Polish  relations  with  West 
Germany  would,  he  asserted,  be  possible  only  when  ‘the  Bonn  regime  gave 
up  its  revisionist  demands,  recognized  the  frontiers  established  after  the 
war  and  abrogated  the  infamous  Hallstein  doctrine’.3  On  Berlin  he 
asserted  that  West  Berlin  was  no  part  of  the  Federal  Republic  and  never 
would  be,  that  it  was  a  continuing  threat  to  peace;  and  that  the  only 
possible  solution  was  to  neutralize  and  demilitarize  West  Berlin,  with 
guarantees  of  free  access  to  be  given  under  the  proviso  that  due  respect  was 
paid  to  the  territorial  integrity  and  sovereignty  of  the  East  German  state.4 
Some  observers  saw  in  this  a  slight  weakening  in  the  general  stand  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  powers,  in  that  ‘respect’  ( Beachtung )  rather  than  ‘recogni¬ 
tion’  ( Annerkennung )  of  East  German  sovereignty  was  the  term  chosen.5 

The  hostility  in  these  comments  of  Mr.  Gomulka  was  rather  belied  by 
Poland’s  intense  need  to  increase  trade  with  West  Germany  and  thereby 
earn  the  hard  currency  of  which  Poland  was  so  desperately  short,  and  the 
year  1962  in  fact  saw  new  negotiations  between  Poland  and  West  Germany 
on  the  renewal  of  the  Trading  Agreement  signed  in  1956,  which  was  due 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  year.  To  renegotiate  the  Agreement,  Bonn  sent 
Dr.  Allardt,  a  senior  official  of  the  foreign  ministry,  to  Warsaw,  this  in 
itself  being  a  significant  change  in  emphasis,  seeing  that  until  then  all  such 
negotiations  with  the  eastern  bloc  had  been  undertaken  by  the  ministry 
of  agriculture.  For  the  new  Agreement  the  Poles  wished  to  have  some¬ 
thing  more  comprehensive,  a  three-year  trade  treaty,  with  a  greater 

1  F.A.Z-,  20  August  1962. 

2  See,  for  example,  Trybunal  Ludu,  21  September  1962,  cited  in  George  W.  Stobel,  ‘Umschau  : 
die  deutsche  Frage  und  Polen  im  Jahre  1962’,  xiv,  Osteuropa,  No.  3,  March  1964,  at  p.  igg. 

3  Polnische  Rundschau,  22  October  1962,  cited  in  Stobel,  loc.  cit.,  p.  200. 

4  Times,  18  October  1962.  3  N-Z-Z-,  19  October  1962. 
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percentage  of  non-agricultural  goods  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  goods. 
Furthermore,  the  Poles  at  first  were  reluctant  to  agree  to  the  establishment 
of  a  trading  mission  in  Warsaw;  they  insisted  that  it  would  have  to  be  full 
diplomatic  relations  or  nothing.1  This  was  naturally  quite  unacceptable 
to  Bonn  as  meaning  the  abrogation  of  the  Hallstein  doctrine;  in  addition, 
tempers  were  further  ruffled  by  what  was  regarded  in  Bonn  as  Gomulka’s 
quite  unnecessary  harshness  in  his  speeches  in  East  Berlin  during  his 
official  visit  to  Ulbricht,  especially  as  they  had  no  particular  purpose  other 
than  routine  propaganda  expressions  of  bloc  solidarity.  It  appeared  to 
confirm  the  increasing  rigidity  in  Poland  and  the  movement  away  from 
the  liberalization  of  1956.  Finally,  the  Poles  were  extremely  anxious 
about  the  possible  effects  of  the  Common  Market,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  E.E.C.  had  to  give  its  approval  to  all  Trade 
Treaties  concluded  by  member  states.  The  negotiations  that  followed 
were  lengthy,  and  marked  by  a  considerable  degree  of  inflexibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Poles.  The  Agreement  was  finally  signed  on  7  March  1963, 
after  nearly  four  months  of  complex  discussions.2  The  Agreement  provided 
for  the  exchange  of  full  trading  missions  between  West  Germany  and 
Poland;  an  agreement  on  the  list  of  goods  to  be  included;  a  protocol 
on  shipping  and  the  establishment  of  a  mixed  West  German-Polish  Com¬ 
mission  which  would  review  the  working  of  the  Agreement.  The  successful 
conclusion  of  this  Agreement  may  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  West 
Germany’s  new  flexible  policy  towards  the  eastern  bloc  and  the  attempt 
to  isolate  East  Germany  through  more  intensive  trading  contacts  with  the 
other  Warsaw  Pact  states. 

Poland’s  other  major  initiative  in  1962  came  in  her  relations  with  Jugo¬ 
slavia.  Relations  between  the  two  countries,  although  decidedly  cool  in 
the  early  1950s,  never  reached  the  level  of  the  fish-market  slanging  match 
indulged  in  by  other  east  European  countries,  especially  Bulgaria.  After 
the  return  of  Gomulka  in  1956  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  in 
Poland  for  the  revisionist  Jugoslav  theses  and  the  two  countries  drew 
fairly  close  together  for  a  while.  There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  it  was 
Gomulka  who  persuaded  Tito  to  recognize  East  Germany  in  1957, 3  a  step 
which  had  some  rather  disadvantageous  long-term  consequences  for  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  thanks  to  the  prompt  application  of  the  Hallstein  doctrine  by  Bonn. 
In  spite  of  the  period  of  coolness  between  Moscow  and  Belgrade  from 
1958  onwards,  the  Poles  refused  to  be  drawn  into  a  war  of  polemics  with 
the  Jugoslavs,  just  as  they  had  refrained  from  the  worst  excesses  after  1948. 
This  made  rapprochement  all  the  easier.  The  official  visit  paid  by  Adam 
Rapacki,  the  Polish  foreign  minister,  to  Belgrade  from  the  19th  to  the  25th 
November  1962,  was  symptomatic  of  better  relations  not  only  between 

1  F.A-Z-,  23  November  1962.  2  N-Z-Z->  9  March  1963. 

3  Viktor  Meier,  ‘Jugoslav  Communism’,  in  Communism  in  Europe ,  op.  cit.,  pp.  33-35. 
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Poland  and  Jugoslavia,  but  also  of  the  rapprochement  between  Jugoslavia 
and  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  bloc.1  Although  Rapacki’s  visit  was  in  the  late 
autumn,  at  a  time  when  the  improvement  in  relations  between  Jugoslavia 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  was  quite  evident,  the  visit  had  actually  been  arranged 
several  months  earlier  during  the  summer  and  was  in  any  case  deferred 
on  account  of  the  Cuban  crisis.2  Apart  from  the  questions  of  ideological 
orthodoxy,  the  Poles  were  interested  in  discussing  the  nuclear-free  zone  in 
Europe,  disarmament,  the  Sino-Indian  border  dispute  and  a  closer  co¬ 
operation  between  the  two  countries.3  On  the  Jugoslav  side,  Koca 
Popovic  spoke  with  greater  restraint ;  thus  whilst  Rapacki  was  busy 
denouncing  Bonn,  Popovic  made  no  mention  of  West  German  policies  at 
all  and  simply  affirmed  Jugoslavia’s  support  for  Poland’s  western  frontiers; 
on  Cuba,  Rapacki  severely  condemned  American  imperialism,  whilst 
Popovic  remained  silent.  Finally,  the  Jugoslav  foreign  minister  laid  great 
emphasis  on  his  country’s  policy  of  non-alignment,  which,  he  said, 
‘corresponds  with  the  vital  interests  of  Jugoslavia;  it  will  be  pursued  in 
collaboration  with  a  steadily  growing  number  of  states,  which  follow  a 
similar  policy’.4  In  their  final  communique  the  two  agreed  that  there  was 
a  ‘base  for  close  co-operation  between  the  two  countries’,5  but  it  was  sig¬ 
nificant  that  there  was  no  mention  of  Cuba,  Berlin  or  the  Sino-Indian 
border  dispute.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  the  two  foreign  ministers  agreed 
to  differ  on  most  major  foreign  policy  issues — they  could  only  go  so  far  as 
to  affirm  their  common  intention  to  strive  towards  achieving  peaceful 
coexistence.6  Rapacki’s  visit  clearly  shows  that  Poland’s  foreign  policy 
in  the  year  1962  was  virtually  a  carbon  copy  of  that  of  the  U.S.S.R.;  the 
fact  that  he  could  not  even  come  to  an  identity  of  views  with  the  Jugoslavs, 
whose  ideas  were,  after  all,  fairly  close  in  many  respects  to  those  of  his  own 
country,  is  symptomatic  of  this. 

(c)  Jugoslavia 

In  the  post-war  communist  world  the  Jugoslav  regime  enjoyed  an 
almost  unique  status  as  the  only  regime  to  achieve  power  by  its  own  efforts, 
and  not  on  the  back  of  Soviet  bayonets.  The  strong  nationalist  element  in 
the  Jugoslav’s  party  ideology  and  the  pride  of  their  leadership  had  led 
them  into  a  direct  clash  with  Stalin  and  had  resulted,  in  1948,  in  their 
expulsion  from  the  cominform.  Since  that  date  the  Jugoslav  leaders  had 
felt  obliged  to  defend  their  brand  of  communism  against  contamination 
from  both  East  and  West,  and  the  neutrality  that  enjoined  on  them  was 

1  See  below,  pp.  230-36. 

2  N.T.H.T.,  16  July  1962  ;  N.T.  Times,  29  October  1962  ;  Times,  19  November  1962. 

3  N-ZZ,  21  November  1962. 

4  Le  Monde,  22  November  1962. 

5  N.T.  Times,  26  November  1962  ;  See  Documents,  1962,  No.  147. 

6  N-Z-Z,  28  November  1962. 
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equally  a  neutrality  against  both  blocs,  ‘malevolent’  neutrality  rather  than 
‘benevolent’,  if  so  unusual  a  concept  may  be  employed. 

Towards  the  West,  for  example,  Jugoslavia’s  policy  tended  to  be  gener¬ 
ally  opportunistic.  Western  aid  was  welcome,  especially  in  periods  of 
strained  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  such  as  obtained  from  1948  until 
Stalin’s  death,  after  the  Hungarian  rising  in  1956  and  again  between 
1 958-6 1.  However,  Tito  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  communist  and  he 
always  regarded  the  Jugoslav  version  of  communism  as  a  far  more  suitable 
model  for  the  other  East  Europeans  than  the  Soviet  version.  As  far  as  the 
West,  or  more  particularly  the  United  States,  was  concerned,  Jugoslav 
independence  had  a  high  nuisance  value  as  a  potential  source  of  disaffec¬ 
tion  in  eastern  Europe,  though  this  tended  to  diminish  almost  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  increase  of  Soviet- American  bilateralism.1  In  the  aftermath 
of  the  Berlin  crisis,  in  which  the  Jugoslavs  tended  to  support  the  Soviet 
standpoint,  and  similarly,  after  the  Belgrade  Conference,  Tito  was  being 
widely  criticized  in  the  United  States.2  This  criticism  was  based  mainly 
on  disappointment  with  Tito’s  performance  as  not  having  been  sufficiently 
pro-western,  a  disappointment  which  arose  from  a  fundamental  mis¬ 
understanding  of  Tito’s  position  as  a  communist.  In  particular,  criticism 
was  levelled  at  Tito  that  he  had  not  deserved  the  enormous  quantities  of 
aid  which  the  United  States  had  sent  to  Jugoslavia.  Although  the  anti- 
Jugoslav  mood  of  certain  sections  of  American  public  opinion  was  not 
shared  by  the  administration,  the  criticism  made  it  easier  for  Tito  to  turn 
once  again  towards  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  this  position  between  the  blocs,  Jugoslav  national  pride  found  an 
outlet  in  the  development  of  contacts  with  and  leadership  among  the 
Third  World.  As  a  breakaway  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  Jugoslavia  could 
claim  to  be  the  pioneer  of  non-alignment.  Such  a  policy  preserved  Jugo¬ 
slavia  from  diplomatic  isolation ;  gave  an  outlet  for  the  proselytizing 
drive  of  Jugoslav  communism,  convinced  that  it  had  found  a  ‘new  road’ 
to  socialism;  and,  by  expanding  the  number  and  variety  of  unaligned  yet 
‘socialist’  states,  would  both  justify  and  enhance  the  prestige  of  Jugoslavia 
in  her  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.3 

The  maintenance  of  Jugoslavia’s  position  at  the  forefront  of  the  non- 
aligned  world  had,  however,  become  steadily  more  difficult  as  the  Afro- 
Asian  bloc  grew  in  numbers  and  self-confidence,  and  as  ‘anti-colonialism’ 
replaced  ‘non-alignment’  as  the  principal  ideological  element  in  their 
Weltanschauung.  The  convening  of  the  Belgrade  Conference  of  non- 
aligned  powers  in  September  1961  was  only  really  made  possible  by  the 


1  Viktor  Meier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  53-56. 

2  For  Tito’s  reaction  to  this  criticism  see  his  speech  at  Skoplje  on  13  November  1961,  and 
his  interview  with  Drew  Pearson  on  7  August  1962  at  Brioni,  in  Documents,  1962,  Nos.  148,  150. 

3  Viktor  Meier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  48-49. 
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recrudescence  of  crisis  in  East-West  relations  as  the  Berlin  conflict  threat¬ 
ened  to  escalate  into  true  warfare,  and  the  powers  of  Africa  and  Asia  found 
themselves  genuinely  faced  with  a  reassertion  of  their  military  might  on 
the  part  of  the  Great  Powers.1 

Up  to  this  point,  relations  between  Jugoslavia  and  the  Soviet  Union  had 
tended  to  be  on  the  acrimonious  side  since  1948  ;  there  had  been  only  few 
comparatively  short  periods  of  detente  in  these  relations,  the  years  1954-6, 
in  which  Stalin’s  successors  had  sought  an  accommodation  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Communist  ‘heretic’2,  and  a  brief  period  in  1957-8,  when  both  sides 
had  sought  to  repair  the  breach  caused  by  the  effect  on  Jugoslavia  of  the 
suppression  of  the  Hungarian  rising  and  the  execution  of  Imre  Nagy, 
kidnapped  by  Soviet  officials  on  23  November  1956,  after  he  had  left  the 
asylum  of  the  Jugoslav  embassy  in  Budapest,  on  promises  of  immunity.3 
But  the  introduction  of  a  new  party  programme  by  the  League  of  Jugoslav 
Communists  in  March  1958,  denying  Soviet  leadership  in  the  socialist 
world  and  their  right  to  say  what  was  or  was  not  ‘Socialism’,  and  restating 
Jugoslavia’s  neutral  position  between  the  two  blocs  had  led  to  a  renewed 
deterioration  in  Jugoslav-Soviet  relations  in  which  Jugoslavia  was  the 
target  of  repeated  Soviet  denunciations  for  the  ideological  sin  of  ‘revision¬ 
ism’.4  These  denunciations  had  been  repeated  at  the  Moscow  Conference 
of  eighty-one  communist  parties,  in  December  i960.5  In  February  1961 
the  Jugoslav  leadership  had  replied  with  a  resolution  directly  attacking 
Khrushchev  and  attributing  his  attacks  on  them  to  the  machinations  of 
the  Chinese.6 

In  November  1961,  with  his  speech  at  Skoplje,  Tito  reversed  this  course 
and  turned  towards  the  U.S.S.R.7  One  reason  for  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  economic  difficulties  which  Jugoslavia  was  experiencing  at  the  time, 
partly  the  result  of  the  liberalization  measures  which  brought  about  a 
sudden  upsurge  of  demand  for  consumer  goods.  More  importantly,  per¬ 
haps,  the  Jugoslav  leaders  seemed  to  be  feeling  a  certain  isolation  from 
both  West  and  East;  President  Kennedy’s  over-all  review  of  U.S.  policy 
towards  Jugoslavia  in  October  1961,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  failure  of  the 
Belgrade  Conference  to  condemn  the  Soviet  breach  of  the  nuclear  test  ban, 
was  perhaps  another  factor.  Anxiety  about  the  possible  discriminatory 
effects  of  the  E.E.C.  could  also  have  played  its  part.  Most  important, 
however,  was  the  22nd  Congress  of  the  C.P.S.U.,  where,  although  ‘re¬ 
visionism’  was  still  underfire,  Khrushchev  for  the  first  time  openly  attacked 
the  Albanians,  for  many  years  the  private  bete  noire  of  the  Jugoslav  leadership. 

1  Survey,  1961,  p.  369,  379-87  for  details  of  the  Belgrade  Conference. 

2  See  Survey,  1955-56,  pp.  54-55,  133-36.  3  See  Survey,  1956-1958,  pp.  129-30,  531-2. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  529-30.  s  Survey,  1961,  pp.  176-82. 

6  Viktor  Meier,  ‘Die  politischen  Probleme  jugoslawischer  Kommunisten’,  xxiii,  Osteuropa, 
Nos.  7/8,  July-August  1963. 

7  See  Documents,  1962,  No.  148,  for  an  extract  from  the  Skoplje  speech. 
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I  he  openness  oi  Chinese  protests  against  these  attacks  made  the  Sino- 
Soviet  breach  plain  for  all  to  see.1 

The  emergence  of  the  Sino-Soviet  split  provided  the  occasion  for  both 
Tito  and  Khrushchev  to  continue  their  probings  towards  a  closer  under¬ 
standing.  However,  apart  from  that,  Tito  had  no  guarantee  of  the  Russian 
leader’s  firm  intentions  towards  Jugoslavia  ;  there  had  been  no  explicit 
renunciation  of  the  various  anti-Jugoslav  statements  made  by  Soviet 
spokesmen  since  1958,  indeed  revisionism  had  been  condemned  by  the 
C.P.S.U.  Congress  :  nor  was  it  certain  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  shore  up  Jugoslavia’s  economic  situation,  all  the  more  since  to 
some  extent  this  could  be  interpreted  as  the  direct  result  of  the  heretical 
Jugoslav  system  of  greater  decentralization. 

Nevertheless,  the  return  of  Jugoslavia  to  the  communist  fold,  even  if  not 
to  full  orthodoxy,  was  a  potential  gain  for  which  Khrushchev  seemed  to  be 
prepared  to  pay  a  high  price.  Presumably,  he  was  by  this  stage  looking  for 
allies  in  the  coming  conflict  with  the  Chinese  and  in  this  context  Jugoslavia, 
with  its  great  prestige  in  the  Third  World,  was  well  worth  winning  to  his 
side,  whatever  the  cost.  The  rift  with  the  Chinese  was  confirmed  on  1 1 
December  1961,  when  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Albania  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations.  Albania  had  always  been  a  complicating  factor  in  Jugoslav- 
U.S.S.R.  relations  ;  whenever  relations  between  Moscow  and  Belgrade 
were  good,  the  Albanians,  obsessed  by  a  fear  of  Jugoslavia  and  having  a 
large  irredentist  claim  on  its  territory,2  had  tended  to  move  away  from 
Russia.  The  emergence  of  Peking  as  an  alternative  power  centre  gave  the 
Albanian  (still  Stalinist)  leadership  another  communist  protector.3 

Throughout  1962  the  number  of  delegations  travelling  between  Moscow 
and  Belgrade — always  an  interesting  political  barometer — increased 
noticeably  as  did  the  rank  in  the  party  hierarchy.  In  April,  Gromyko,  the 
Soviet  foreign  minister,  returned  Popovic’s  visit  of  the  previous  year  ;  in 
Belgrade  he  held  discussions  with  Tito,  Popovic,  the  Jugoslav  foreign 
minister  and  Kardelj.  The  main  subject  was  foreign  policy;  the  final 
communique  stressed  the  great  measure  of  common  ground  between  the 
two  countries  on  various  problems  in  the  world.4  The  Jugoslavs  seemed  to 
be  highly  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  visit :  they  agreed  with  the 
Russian  position  on  peaceful  coexistence,  the  Berlin  question  and  policy 

1  Viktor  Meier,  op.  cit.,  p.  456. 

2  The  Kosovo-Metohija  area,  bordering  on  Albania,  is  inhabited  by  c.  900,000  Albanians, 
who  are  a  source  of  permanent  worry  to  the  Belgrade  authorities  as  a  potential  fifth  column. 
It  should  be  added  that  by  Central  European  standards  the  Albanian  minority  has  not  been 
badly  treated ;  they  have  their  own  autonomous  administrative  area,  the  oblast  of  Kosovo- 
Metohija  where  Shqiptar  is  the  administrative  language.  Paul  Shoup,  ‘Jugoslavia’s  national 
minorities  under  Communism’,  xxii,  Slavic  Review,  No.  1,  March  1963,  p.  64. 

3  For  a  short  sketch  of  Albania’s  history  vis-a-vis  the  Communist  world,  see  Carl  Gustav 
Strohm,  ‘Bemerkungen  liber  Albanien’,  xiii,  Osteuropa,  No.  2/3,  February-March  1963,  p.  147. 

4  Soviet  News,  20  April  1962. 
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towards  the  non-aligned  world.  Economic  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
were  not  fully  settled,  but  it  looked  as  though  the  Russians  were  now 
prepared  to  resume  aid  to  Jugoslavia,  in  particular  to  implement  their 
promises  of  a  large  loan  which  had  never  been  fulfilled  after  the  break  in 
1958.  Tito  probably  also  asked  for  full  observer  status  in  COMECON, 
where  Jugoslavia  already  had  this  status  on  one  or  two  technical  com¬ 
mittees,  but  was  refused  it.  Gromyko’s  visit,  the  first  by  a  high-ranking 
U.S.S.R.  personality  for  some  time,  helped  to  illuminate  the  fundamental 
dilemma  of  the  Jugoslavs  :  on  the  one  hand  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
at  the  state  level  were  showing  a  great  improvement,  on  the  other  there 
had  been  no  ideological  rapprochement  at  all,  and  in  a  country  where  the 
party  and  the  state  are  virtually  identical,  these  contrary  tendencies  had 
sooner  or  later  to  be  resolved. 

During  the  summer  the  visits  continued.  In  June,  Peter  Stambolic, 
president  of  the  Jugoslav  parliament,  led  a  parliamentary  delegation  to 
Moscow  where  they  were  cordially  received  :  the  delegation  included 
Dusan  Mugosa,  an  expert  on  the  Albanian  question  and  himself  a  member 
of  the  Albanian  minority  in  Jugoslavia,  which  indicated  the  importance 
both  Belgrade  and  Moscow  attached  to  keeping  Tirana  quiescent  and 
isolated.  In  Belgrade  Tito  received  the  Soviet  ambassador  and  presented 
him  with  a  high  Jugoslav  decoration  ‘for  services  in  assisting  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  strengthening  of  the  peaceful  co-operation  and  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  countries’.1  A  fortnight  later  on  26  May  Tito  received 
the  Patriarch  Alexei,  one  of  Russia’s  best  unofficial  diplomats,  who  was  in 
Jugoslavia  visiting  his  Serbian  counterpart.  Further  symptoms  of  the 
improving  relations  were  the  relaxation  of  the  press  ban  on  Jugoslav 
party  affairs  by  Tass,  closer  co-operation  between  Tass  and  Tanjug,  its 
Jugoslav  counterpart,  the  ceremonial  reburial  of  the  Soviet  dead  of  the 
Second  World  War  in  Jugoslavia,  and  the  great  celebrations  in  Moscow 
on  the  occasion  of  Jugoslavia’s  independence  day. 

It  was  Khrushchev  himself,  however,  who  seemed  to  be  taking  most  of 
the  initiative  to  which  the  Jugoslavs  had  only  to  react.  On  16  May, 
speaking  significantly  enough  in  Varna  on  the  Black  Sea,  he  said  that, 
although  at  one  time  relations  with  Jugoslavia  were  bad,  they  were  now 
normal — ‘  I  should  even  say  good.  .  .  .  Our  positions  coincide  on  many 
international  questions  connected  with  securing  and  consolidating  peace.’ 
He  added  that  good  trading  relations  already  existed  and  that,  although 
there  were  differences  in  the  understanding  of  a  number  of  ideological 
problems,  the  U.S.S.R.  must,  as  a  country  building  communism,  do 
everything  possible  to  help  Jugoslavia  to  consolidate  her  socialist  position.2 
The  rapidly  improving  relations  between  Jugoslavia  and  the  Soviet  Union 

1  ‘Ghronik :  Jugoslawien’,  xiii,  Osteuropa  2/3,  February-March  1963,  p.  186,  reporting  Borba, 
13  May  1962.  2  Soviet  News,  17  May  1962. 
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reached  a  new  stage,  when  it  was  announced  that  the  Soviet  head  of  state, 
Leonyid  Brezhnev,  would  pay  an  official  visit  to  Tito  in  September.  At 
the  same  time,  there  were  persistent  rumours  that  Tito  might  himself  go 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Tito  probably  had  nothing  against  this,  but  for 
reasons  of  protocol  he  could  not  go  until  after  a  visit  by  the  Soviet  head  of 
state,  as  he  had  been  in  the  U.S.S.R  in  1957  and  this  visit  had  not  been 
returned.  With  the  announcement  that  Brezhnev  had  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  visit  Belgrade,  this  last  obstacle  was  removed.  Brezhnev  arrived 
in  Jugoslavia  on  24  September  and  left  on  4  October.  His  visit  may  be 
seen  as  a  highly  important  stage  in  the  development  of  Soviet-Jugoslav 
relations  ;  the  very  fact  that  Brezhnev  himself  was  sent,  was  significant 
and  not  without  its  impact  on  Sino-Soviet  relations.1 

Although  the  Jugoslavs  emphasized  that  Brezhnev’s  visit  concerned 
only  inter-state  relations,  quite  apart  from  the  virtual  impossibility  of 
separating  the  party  and  the  state,  the  presence  in  the  Russian  delegation 
of  Juri  Vladimirovic  Andropov,  the  head  of  the  foreign  department  of  the 
Soviet  Central  Committee  and  a  specialist  in  intra-bloc  relations,  suggested 
that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  try  and  achieve  some  kind  of  alignment 
between  Soviet  and  Jugoslav  party  doctrine.  Andropov,  incidentally,  was 
hardly  a  favourite  figure  in  Belgrade,  since  he  had  been  the  Russian 
ambassador  in  Budapest  in  1956  and  it  had  been  with  him  that  the  Jugo¬ 
slavs  had  concluded  the  safe-conduct  agreement  for  Imre  Nagy,  the  leader 
of  the  short-lived  revolutionary  government  in  Hungary,  which  the 
Russians  promptly  broke. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  visit  was  the  relative  moderation  of  the  Jugo¬ 
slavs  in  their  public  utterances  as  compared  with  the  Russians ;  thus 
Brezhnev  caused  a  fair  amount  of  embarrassment  to  his  hosts  when  he 
delivered  a  tirade  against  the  U.S.,  at  Split  on  27  September  in  which 
he  accused  of  inciting  provocations  in  Berlin  and  Cuba.  The  Jugoslavs 
were  careful  on  their  part  to  speak  only  of  ‘reactionary  powers’,  rather 
than  dividing  the  world,  according  to  conventional  communist  vocabu¬ 
lary,  into  the  ‘good’  communists  and  the  ‘wicked’  imperialists.2  Since 
Jugoslavia  was  unwilling  to  be  absorbed  wholly  into  the  Soviet  bloc,  it  was 
imperative  that  American  suspicions  of  the  rapprochement  should  be  allayed 
as  far  as  possible.  Brezhnev’s  outspokenness  could  hardly  have  helped. 
The  final  communique  was  a  great  deal  milder  in  tone  :  it  expressed 
concern  about  the  German  situation  and  called  for  the  signing  of  a  peace 
treaty  as  being  in  the  interests  of  the  security  of  Europe ;  it  welcomed  the 
achievement  of  independence  by  various  colonial  peoples,  notably 
Algeria;  as  regards  the  U.S.,  it  said  that  they  advocated  the  normalization 
of  relations  between  that  country  and  Cuba ;  it  called  for  the  removal  of 
artificial  trade  barriers  and  discriminations,  such  as  posed  by  the  Common 

1  See  below,  pp.  301-2.  2  N-Z-Z-,  27  September  1962  ;  Times,  28  September  1962. 
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Market ;  finally,  it  stressed  the  importance  of  better  relations  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Jugoslavia.1 

There  were  several  noteworthy  features  of  the  communique ;  including 
a  number  of  significant  omissions  :  there  was  no  mention  of  the  $285 
million  worth  of  credits  suspended  by  Khrushchev  in  1958.  Its  renewal 
would  have  been  an  important  factor  in  convincing  the  Jugoslavs  of  the 
Russians’  good  intentions.  There  was  no  reference  to  inter-party  or 
ideological  relations,  despite  Andropov’s  presence,  which  could  only  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  Jugoslavs  were  unwilling  to  abandon  the  positions  taken  up 
by  the  League  of  Jugoslav  Communists  in  their  1958  party  programme. 
The  confirmation  of  Tito’s  acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
for  a  ‘holiday’,  equally  proved  nothing  more  than  what  was  already  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  Jugoslavs  were  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
a  number  of  limited  fields  in  international  questions  where  their  objectives 
were  fairly  similar  anyway :  where  these  differed,  as  on  the  question  of  a 
separate  peace  treaty  with  East  Germany,  the  Jugoslavs  were  perfectly 
prepared  to  stand  by  their  own  formulations  on  this  problem,  namely  to 
wind  up  the  remains  of  the  Second  World  War  by  signing  a  general 
German  peace  treaty,  recognizing  the  existence  of  East  Germany  and 
regularizing  the  position  of  Berlin.  There  were  no  signs  of  Jugoslav 
support  of  Russia’s  threats  to  sign  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  East 
Germany. 

Tito’s  visit  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  December  appeared  to  set  the  seal  on  the 
Soviet-Jugoslav  rapprochement.  The  last  time  that  he  had  been  to  Russia 
was  in  the  summer  of  1957,  after  the  Hungarian  uprising.  The  greatest 
difference  between  this  visit  and  the  last  was  that  by  1962  Moscow  had 
accepted  the  ‘separate  roads  to  socialism’  principle,  which  automatically 
made  the  Jugoslavs  less  heretical.  Conversely  the  visit  would  certainly 
embitter  yet  further  Sino-Soviet  relations. 

Tito  was  in  the  U.S.S.R.  from  2  to  22  December ;  he  was  accompanied 
by  Aleksandr  Rankovic,  vice-president  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council, 
amongst  others.  Although  in  the  U.S.S.R.  ostensibly  on  a  private  visit — 
which  must  certainly  have  made  it  easier  to  hold  extended  discussions 
with  his  Russian  opposite  numbers — Tito  did  address  the  Supreme  Soviet 
on  the  final  day  of  his  tour.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  principal 
subject  for  discussion  was  ‘ideological  coexistence’  between  the  two 
countries.  How  far  this  was  achieved  is  not  easy  to  judge  ;  when  he 
returned  from  Russia,  Tito  took  great  pains  to  emphasize  that  there  had 
been  no  concessions  in  the  ideological  field,  let  alone  alignment.  The 
differences  between  the  two  parties  would  remain  and  contact  had  only 
been  made  on  the  personal  level  as  between  two  heads  of  state.2  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  very  difficult  to  accept  the  suggestion  that  Tito’s  visit 

1  See  Documents,  1962,  No.  151.  2  Le  Monde,  22  December  1962. 
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achieved  nothing  at  all.  During  1962  the  Jugoslavs  had  already  swung 
away  from  the  most  ‘extreme’  aspects  of  decentralization  and  this  would 
have  made  them  more  readily  acceptable  to  Soviet  doctrine.  Khrushchev 
specifically  stated  that  the  real  danger  to  socialism  lay  in  ‘leftist  opportuni- 
tism’  and  that  the  Jugoslavs  had  held  a  correct  standpoint  during  the 
Cuba  crisis — something  for  which  the  Russians  were  evidently  grateful.1 
Tito  on  his  part  defined  the  Jugoslav  ‘socialist  community’  and  openly 
praised  his  (revisionist)  system  of  workers’  self-administration  in  economic 
concerns  and  elsewhere.  This  speech,  made  in  Volgograd,  was  reproduced 
word  for  word  by  the  Soviet  press.2  In  the  international  field  the  ‘common 
objectives’  of  the  two  peoples  were  stressed,  as  was  their  common  struggle 
against  fascism  during  the  Second  World  War.  Tito’s  visit  marked  the 
end  of  what  was  called  the  ‘substitute  campaign’  [Stellvertreter praxis)  by 
which,  instead  of  directly  attacking  the  Chinese,  the  Russians  referred  to 
the  ‘Albanians’  or  ‘dogmatists’.  On  10  December  1962,  for  the  first  time, 
Pravda  wrote  of  the  Chinese  by  name  in  the  context  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
dispute.  This  suggested  that  not  only  were  the  Russians  prepared  to  make 
formal  concessions  to  Belgrade,  but  also  that  relations  with  Peking  were 
deteriorating  steadily. 

On  22  December,  when  back  in  Belgrade,  Tito  emphasized  strongly  that 
Jugoslavia  had  not  moved  at  all  towards  the  U.S.S.R.3,  rather  it  was  a  case 
of  the  mountain  moving  towards  Mahomet.  The  situation  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  as  straightforward  as  this.  The  Jugoslavs  could  now  probably  con¬ 
sider  themselves  re-accepted  into  the  family  of  socialist  states  on  more  or 
less  their  own  terms ;  Khrushchev  and  Tito  had  agreed  to  differ  on  the 
all-important  ideological  question,  though  their  respective  positions  were 
not  all  that  different,  there  had  been  some  rapprochement,  even  if  not  for¬ 
mally  ;  there  was  fairly  general  agreement  on  most  major  foreign  affairs 
issues,  though  less  on  the  methods  of  achieving  their  solutions- — the  Jugo¬ 
slavs  supported  the  Russians  in  their  attempts  to  find  a  modus  vivendi  with 
the  U.S.,  but  on  the  other  hand  were  not  convinced  that  a  separate  peace 
treaty  with  the  D.D.R.  would  solve  much ;  finally,  the  Jugoslavs  per¬ 
suaded  the  Russians  to  help  with  their  economy  to  expand  trade,4  and  to 
allow  them  to  participate  in  some  of  the  organs  of  COMECON. 

The  question  remains  as  to  how  far  Tito  had  to  align  himself  with 
Russian  policy  as  a  result  of  his  visit  and  previous  contacts  :  he  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  forged  closer  links  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and,  from  a  western 
point  of  view,  was  probably  a  little  more  aligned  than  before.  When  seen 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  non-aligned  world,  this  could  be  discounted, 
especially  as  there  was  no  question  of  Jugoslavia  joining  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  This  solidarity  with  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  accepted 

1  N-Z-Z-i  l5  December  1962. 

s  Tanjug  Press  Release,  22  December  1962. 


2  Ibid. 

4  N-Z-Z;  25  December  1962. 
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voluntarily  by  the  Jugoslavs  and  was  thus  probably  much  more  valuable 
for  the  U.S.S.R.  especially  in  the  triangular  U.S.S.R. -China-Third  World 
context,  since  here  Belgrade  could  help  to  counteract  the  growing  Chinese 
influence  in  the  underdeveloped  world.  As  regards  the  West,  the  only 
major  conflict  that  might  have  arisen  was  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  the 
D.D.R.  and  clearly  Jugoslav  policy  would  not  have  supported  such  a  step. 


The  Balkan  Balance 

Jugoslavia’s  rapprochement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  inevitably  affected  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  other  countries  of  the  Balkans,  where  the  balance  of  power 
is  constantly  poised  on  a  knife-edge  and  the  slightest  movement  may 
upset  it.1  Jugoslavia’s  relations  with  Greece  had  been  extremely  good 
during  the  period  of  isolation  from  Moscow,  indeed,  Greek-Jugoslav 
friendship  offered  Belgrade  an  easy  proof  to  the  West  that  it  was  not 
inextricably  linked  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  This  seemed  to  be  confirmed  with 
the  signing  of  the  tripartite  Balkan  Pact  in  1953  between  Greece,  Jugo¬ 
slavia  and  Turkey.2  By  1962,  however,  this  was  more  or  less  a  dead  letter 
and  at  the  end  of  1961 3  Grlitcokov,  the  president  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Macedonia,  made  a  speech  in  which  he  asserted 
that  the  Macedonian  minority  in  Greece  was  being  subjected  to  official 
pressures.4  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  Balkan  Pact,  and  indeed  of  Greek- 
Jugoslav  friendship,  was  that  the  Jugoslavs  would  refrain  from  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  Macedonians  in  Greece  ;  naturally,  therefore,  this  speech 
excited  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  in  Athens,  especially  as  Tito’s  attitude 
during  the  Greek  civil  war  had  not  been  forgotten.  To  counterbalance  as 
it  were,  a  possible  Jugoslav  claim  on  Greece,  Athens,  still  officially  at  war 
with  Albania,  claimed  a  large  part  of  southern  Albania  (or  northern 
Epirus),  a  claim  which  the  Jugoslavs,  in  spite  of  their  quarrel  with  Tirana, 
would  not  countenance.  Thus  when  the  Greek  press  opened  a  violent 
attack  on  Belgrade  and  on  Tito  personally,  there  was  probably  some  fear 
in  Belgrade  that  the  reason  for  having  gone  beyond  a  mere  theoretical 
discussion  of  the  Macedonians,  was  that  with  the  expulsion  of  Albania 

1  The  effect  of  the  rapprochement  on  Jugoslav  relations  with  Albania  has  already  been  mentioned 

above,  p.  233.  2  Survey,  1953,  p.  122  et  ss. 

3  The  area  loosely  referred  to  as  Macedonia,  inhabited  principally  by  speakers  of  Macedonian, 
a  Slav  dialect  related  to  Bulgarian,  was  first  divided  between  Serbia,  Bulgaria  and  Greece  at  the 
end  of  the  Balkans  wars  of  1912-13,  a  division  confirmed  by  the  Peace  Settlement  of  1919.  The 
largest  section  is  in  Jugoslavia,  of  which  the  Macedonian  Federal  Republic,  capital  Skoplje,  has 
been  a  constituent  member  since  1945.  Bulgaria,  dominated  in  the  inter-war  period  by  the 
extreme  nationalist  terrorist  organisation,  the  International  Macedonian  Revolutionary  Or¬ 
ganisation,  refuses  to  recognize  Macedonian  as  a  separate  language,  claiming  that  Macedonian 
is,  at  best,  a  dialect  of  Bulgarian.  Greece,  conscious  of  Macedonia’s  role  in  the  history  of  classical 
Greece,  admits  the  existence  of  a  Slavophone  minority  of  some  60,000  in  northern  Greece,  while 
insisting  that  these  people  feel  themselves  to  be  totally  Greek. 

4  Times,  14  March  1962. 
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from  the  Soviet  bloc,  the  Greeks  would  reactivate  their  irredentist  claim. 
The  situation  worsened  when  on  13  March  1962,  the  Greeks  suspended 
unilaterally  the  1959  small  frontier  traffic  agreement  with  Jugoslavia  on 
the  ground  that  the  Greeks  crossing  into  Macedonia  were  being  ‘indoc¬ 
trinated’.1  At  this  point  Athens  received  some  perhaps  unwelcome  support 
from  Bulgaria,  whose  charge  d’affaires  in  Greece  declared  that  Sofia  gave 
full  support  to  the  Greek  point  of  view.  This  move,  however,  can  be  seen 
as  nothing  more  than  a  desire  to  irritate  Belgrade.  The  Jugoslavs  appeared 
to  be  genuinely  desirous  of  settling  this  affair  and  tried  to  allay  Greek 
fears — it  seems  likely  both  that  Grlitcokov’s  speech  went  beyond  what 
Belgrade  had  authorized  and  that  the  Jugoslavs  were  genuinely  surprised 
at  the  vehemence  of  the  Greek  reaction. 

The  Macedonian  question  flared  up  again  in  September  1962,  when  an 
article  appeared  in  Nova  Makedonija,  denouncing  the  Greek  government 
for  alleged  political  genocide  against  the  Macedonians  in  Greece.  The 
re-emergence  of  the  question  once  again  excited  wide  hostility  in  Greece. 
Subsequently  Drago  Kune,  spokesman  for  the  Jugoslav  foreign  ministry, 
published  another  article,  more  temperate  in  tone,  calling  on  the  Greeks 
to  abandon  their  ostrich-like  policies  and  recognize  the  existence  of  the 
minority  and  offering  bilateral  talks.2  This  the  Greeks  refused  point 
blank,  insisting  that  no  such  minority  existed.  Presumably  the  Greeks 
realized  that  with  the  improvement  of  relations  between  Moscow  and 
Belgrade,  the  Jugoslav  position  vis-a-vis  Athens  was  greatly  strengthened 
and  they  were  therefore  highly  cautious  towards  all  Jugoslav  demarches. 
Thus  when  Koca  Popovic,  the  Jugoslav  foreign  minister,  returning  from 
Cairo,  interrupted  his  journey  in  Athens  specially  to  have  discussions  with 
Averoff,  his  Greek  opposite  number,  very  little  seemed  to  have  emerged ; 
although,  as  usual,  the  talks  were  described  as  ‘sincere,  fruitful  and  con¬ 
structive’.3  However,  Popovic  seemed  to  have  promised  that  Belgrade 
would  return  to  its  former  policy  of  silence  and  would  see  to  it  that 
Skoplje  would  do  the  same. 

Athens  seems  to  have  treated  this  approach  with  some  caution.  The 
view  was  heard  that  these  new  Jugoslav  overtures  were  primarily  intended 
to  placate  western  suspicion  of  Jugoslavia’s  rapprochement  with  Moscow. 
The  switch  from  insult  to  overture  struck  Greek  opinion  as  suspiciously 
abrupt.  And  it  was  doubted  whether  Jugoslavia  really  needed  to  rely  on 
friendly  relations  with  Greece,  now  that  she  seemed  to  be  abandoning  her 
position  of  neutralism  and  moving  once  again  towards  the  eastern  bloc. 
Justification  for  these  suspicions  was  found  in  the  alleged  lack  of  interest 
for  the  new  policy  of  friendship  with  Greece  shown  in  the  Jugoslav 
press. 


1  Times,  14  March  1962. 

3  N.  T.  Times,  4  December  1962. 


2  Ibid.,  16  November  1962. 
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Relations  with  the  Third  World 

Suspicions  that  President  Tito  was  abandoning  his  policy  of  balance 
between  the  blocs  for  an  easterly  orientation  were  not  borne  out  by  the 
efforts  made  by  his  government  during  1962  to  activate  links  with  the 
Third  World.  Avdo  Humo,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council, 
toured  Africa,  visiting  Mali,  Morocco,  Tunisia  and  Libya  in  March  1962. 
In  May,  Popovic  made  a  similar  tour  of  Latin  America,  visiting  Brazil, 
Chile,  Bolivia  and  Mexico,  and  terminating  his  tour  with  visits  to  Wash¬ 
ington  for  discussions  with  Mr.  Rusk,  the  American  secretary  of  state, 
and  to  New  York  for  a  meeting  with  U  Thant,  then  acting  secretary- 
general  of  the  United  Nations.  And  Edward  Kardelj,  the  vice-president 
of  the  Federal  Executive  Council,  visited  Iraq,  India  and  Indonesia  in 
December  1962.  All  these  visits  should  presumably  be  classed  as  contem¬ 
porary  equivalents  of  the  nineteenth-century  practice  of  ‘showing  the 
flag’ ;  they  had  no  very  obvious  outcome,  and  the  communiques  issued 
after  each  set  of  conversations  were  the  usual  anodyne  catalogues  of 
general  subjects  and  still  more  general  sentiments. 

President  Tito’s  visit  to  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  in  February  1962  was, 
however,  rather  a  different  matter.  The  Nasser-Tito  axis  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  1956  in  the  months  before  the  nationalization  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  two  national  leaders  were  long-standing  allies  in  the  difficult  task  of 
taking  comfort  from  the  East  and  aid  from  the  West  while  maintaining 
independence  from  both  sides,  which  is  the  essence  of  latter-day  neutral¬ 
ism.  Both  were  experts  too  in  the  maintenance  of  what  might  be  described 
as  the  balance  of  insult  between  the  two  blocs.  They  had  much  too  to 
concern  them.  President  Tito  wished  to  follow  up  the  previous  year’s 
Belgrade  conference  of  non-aligned  states  by  a  similar  conference  to 
discuss  economic  co-operation.  President  Tito’s  motives  in  advocating 
such  a  conference  sprang  from  the  conviction  that  the  development  of 
economic  blocs  such  as  COMECON  or  the  Common  Market  constituted 
as  much  of  a  threat  to  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  non-aligned 
countries  as  military  blocs  like  N.A.T.O.  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  The  final 
communique  recorded  President  Nasser’s  general  agreement  with  this 
condemnation  of  the  Common  Market  as  a  major  threat  to  the  economic 
independence  of  the  underdeveloped  world.1  The  question  of  convening  a 
new  conference  of  non-aligned  states  was  further  discussed  in  March  1962 
when  Koca  Popovic  visited  Cairo,  when  the  sheer  difficulties  of  preparing 
such  a  conference  seem  to  have  led  to  the  gradual  abandonment  of  the 
proposal. 

A  further  subject  discussed  at  President  Tito’s  meeting  with  the  Egyptian 
leader  was  that  of  Algeria.  Jugoslav  relations  with  the  F.L.N.  were  so 

1  Tanjug  Press  Release ,  21  February  1962. 
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close  as  to  lead  to  continual  protests  from  France.  In  1959  Jugoslavia  had 
recognized  the  F.L.N.  as  de  facto  government  of  Algeria  ;  in  1961,  this  had 
been  extended  to  include  recognition  de  jure.  In  February  1962,  therefore, 
the  French  government  demanded  the  recall  of  the  Jugoslav  ambassador 
from  Paris.  The  two  presidents  then  issued  a  statement  pledging  joint 
support  of  the  F.L.N.  in  the  struggle  for  independence.1 

From  Cairo,  President  Tito  travelled  on  to  Khartoum.  Here  he  found 
less  support  for  his  proposed  conference  on  economic  non-alignment, 
despite  Sudan’s  recent  withdrawal  from  the  sterling  area.  Bilateral 
economic  relations  were  in  fact  strengthened.  A  protocol  was  signed  on 
19  February,  providing  for  a  wider  economic  and  technical  co-operation 
between  the  two  countries,  with  the  secondment  of  Jugoslav  technicians, 
agronomists,  etc.,  to  the  Sudan.2 

Jugoslavia  and  the  West 

Relations  with  the  U.S.  were  troubled  largely  on  account  of  the  decision 
of  Congress  to  deny  most-favoured-nation  treatment  to  Jugoslavia.3  Con¬ 
gress  took  this  step,  against  the  wishes  of  the  administration,  partly  on  the 
ground  that  the  Belgrade  conference  of  non-aligned  countries  had  failed  to 
condemn  the  Soviet  Union,  partly  because  of  the  re-arrest  and  imprison¬ 
ment  of  Milovan  Djilas,  once  Tito’s  right-hand  man,  after  the  publication 
in  the  West  of  his  book,  Conversations  with  Stalin,  and  partly  because  it  was 
suspected  in  Congress  that  some  of  the  aid  being  sent  by  the  United  States 
to  Jugoslavia  was  being  re-exported  to  Cuba.  This  decision  came  under 
heavy  fire  from  Jugoslav  spokesmen  during  the  year  and  was  criticized  by 
Popovic  when  in  Washington  after  his  Latin  American  tour.4  He  was 
assured  that  the  administration  was  anxious  that  Jugoslavia  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  most-favoured-nation  treatment.  On  12  October  Jugo¬ 
slavia  officially  called  on  the  United  States  to  rescind  the  clause  ;s  President 
Kennedy,  speaking  two  days  later  at  Buffalo,  stated  that  he  would  ask 
Congress  to  repeal  the  section  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  penalizing 
Poland  and  Jugoslavia.6  The  problem  was  not  eventually  solved  until  the 
following  year,  when  the  president  was  given  special  discretionary  powers 
to  continue  with  the  existing  policy  of  most-favoured-nation  treatment  for 
Jugoslavia — in  the  meantime  the  issue  did  tend  to  poison  relations,  espe¬ 
cially  considering  the  economic  crisis  affecting  Jugoslavia  at  the  time. 
Although  it  would  be  impossible  to  claim  that  this  move  by  the  U.S. 

1  ‘Chronik  :  Jugoslawien’,  January-June  1962.  2  Ibid. 

3  Times,  29  May  1962.  4  Ibid. 

5  J\r. T.  Times,  13  October  1962.  In  a  report  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  it  was  estimated 
that  the  United  States  had  granted  more  than  $  1,500m.  in  economic  aid  and  some  $724111.  in 
military  aid  to  Jugoslavia  from  1950  to  1959.  The  report  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  continuance 
of  this  aid,  which,  it  claimed,  had  definitely  helped  Belgrade  to  remain  independent  of  Moscow. 
N.Y.  Times,  28  May  1962.  6  N.T.  Times,  15  October  1962. 
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Congress  was  especially  important  in  thrusting  Tito  into  a  course  of 
rapprochement  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  it  is  undeniable  that  it  provided  the 
Jugoslav  spokesmen  with  a  very  useful  excuse  when  claiming  that  they 
were  being  abandoned  by  the  West.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Congress 
decision  never  affected  the  shipments  of  food  surpluses  to  Jugoslavia. 

The  year  1962  saw  what  might  appear  to  have  been  a  fairly  radical 
change  in  Jugoslav  policy — a  shift  towards  the  East.  This  change  should 
not  be  exaggerated.  The  process  of  rapprochement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  should 
be  seen  only  as  the  re-establishment  of  the  former  links  between  the  two 
countries,  but  without  any  formal  renunciation  of  ties  with  the  West,  to 
which  Tito  remained  connected  on  economic,  if  no  other,  grounds.  Tito’s 
status  from  the  Russian  standpoint  approximated  to  that  of  an  equal,  if 
rather  junior,  partner  with  some  not  wholly  acceptable  views ;  from  the 
western  viewpoint,  it  would  have  been  false  to  imagine  that  Tito  had 
abandoned  his  non-aligned  position ;  he  had  only  widened  his  contacts 
with  the  East,  with  which  he  happened  to  agree  on  many  issues. 

(d)  Austria 

Like  Finland,  Austria  found  herself  at  odds  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
winter  of  1961  over  the  orientation  of  her  foreign  policy.  Unlike  Finland, 
however,  she  did  not  yield  to  it ;  nor,  since  the  issues  involved  concerned 
Austria’s  political  and  economic  orientation  rather  than  her  military 
policy,  was  Soviet  pressure  exercised  with  quite  the  same  vigour  and 
intensity  as  it  was  on  the  Finnish  government.  The  issue  at  stake  was  that 
of  the  compatibility  of  Austria’s  policy  of  neutrality  as  embodied  in  the 
formal  Austrian  Declaration  of  Neutrality  of  26  October  1955  which 
accompanied  the  signature  of  the  Austrian  State  Treaty1  with  Austria’s 
desire  for  a  closer  link  with  the  European  Economic  Community.  It  was 
in  fact  an  issue  which  raised  as  much  doubt  and  opposition  among  the 
original  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome  as  it  did  suspicion  and  hostility 
among  the  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  And  the  task  faced  by  the  Austrian 
authorities  was  to  convince  the  members  of  the  Six  that  there  was  a  way 
of  reconciling  Austria’s  neutrality  with  the  clear  political  aims  of  the 
Treaty  of  Rome,  and  the  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc  that  a  closer  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  E.E.C.  would  not  compromise  Austria’s  determination  to 
maintain  her  position  of  neutrality. 

The  Austrian  interpretation  of  her  position  of  neutrality  was  set  out  in 
a  television  broadcast  by  President  Scharf  on  7  January  1962. 2  Austria’s 
neutrality,  he  said,  was  guaranteed  by  no  foreign  power,  but,  on  the 

1  See  Documents,  1955,  pp.  226-38  for  a  partial  text  of  the  State  Treaty ;  and  ibid.,  p.  239  for 
the  Austrian  Note  informing  the  United  Kingdom  of  its  decision  to  declare  the  country  perpetu¬ 
ally  neutral. 

2  ‘Chronik  zur  osterreichischen  Aussenpolitik’,  7  January  1962,  ii,  Osterreichische  Zeitschrift  fur 
Aussenpolitik,  No.  3,  April  1962,  p.  178  (cited  hereafter  as  O.Z-f-A.). 
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contrary,  it  was  a  decision  taken  by  the  Austrian  legislature  of  its  own  free 
will.  Hence,  no  foreign  power  had  the  right  to  supervise  the  carrying  out 

Austrian  neutrality.  The  Declaration  of  Neutrality  of  26  October  1955 
was  not  part  of  the  State  Treaty,  but  a  constitutional  enactment  embody- 
ing  Austria’s  will.  Austrian  neutrality  was  an  obligation  entered  into 
quite  separately  from  the  State  Treaty ;  it  was  accepted,  as  President 
Scharf  explained,  so  that  Austria,  having  taken  account  of  the  world 
political  situation,  would  be  able  to  follow  a  useful  foreign  policy  relevant 
to  her  position  on  the  borders  of  the  two  Great  Powers.  The  Austrian 
government  would,  therefore,  pursue  no  policy  of  opportunism1  and  would 
be  influenced  neither  by  threats  nor  by  flattery.  In  return  it  expected  that 
other  powers  would  understand  and  respect  its  position.  This  exposition 
of  the  Austrian  situation  was  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
where  doubts  had  been  voiced  as  to  the  compatibility  of  Austrian  neutral¬ 
ity  and  an  ‘arrangement’  with  the  Common  Market. 

Those  doubts  had  been  already  voiced  in  September  1961  by  Dr. 
Klicke,  the  Czechoslovak  deputy  foreign  minister,  on  his  visit  to  Austria 
in  September  1961. 2  On  that  occasion  he  had  chosen  to  emphasize  the 
Czech  concern  lest  Austrian  ‘integration’  into  E.E.C.  would  cause  a 
breach  with  Austria’s  markets  in  eastern  Europe.  The  Soviet  authorities, 
however,  chose,  in  a  most  un-Marxist  manner,  to  translate  those  economic 
arguments  into  political  terms,  claiming  to  see  in  the  Austrian  approach 
to  E.E.C.  a  move  towards  that  Anschluss  or  conjunction  of  Austria  to 
Germany  which  was  expressly  forbidden  by  Article  4  of  the  State  Treaty  ; 
those  who  remembered  the  German- Austrian  customs  project  of  1931  and 
the  motives  of  its  proponents  could  not  but  see  a  certain  plausibility  in  the 
Soviet  arguments.3  Typical  of  such  Soviet  statements  was  an  article  which 
appeared  in  Pravda  on  1  December  1961,  entitled  ‘Danger  of  a  “cold” 
Anschluss’.  The  article  maintained  that  Austrian  accession  ( Beitritt )  with 
E.E.C.  would  cause  serious  dislocation  to  Austria’s  economy.  It  was  an 
illusion  to  think  that  Austria  could  prosper  in  competition  with  ‘the  great 
German  and  French  monopolies’ ;  rather  would  she  be  drawn  into  their 
orbit.  Participation  ( Teilnahme )  in  E.E.C.  would  lead  inevitably  to  that 
economic  and  political  alliance  with  West  Germany  which  was  strictly 
prohibited  by  the  State  Treaty ;  only  the  enemies  of  neutrality  in  Austria 
attempted  to  conceal  this. 

This  was  followed  on  12  December  1961  by  the  presentation  to  the 
Austrian  authorities  by  the  Soviet  ambassador  of  an  official  aide- 
memoire  asserting  that  any  Austrian  link  ( Bindung )  with  the  E.E.C.  was 

1  ‘ Deshalb  betreibt  die  osterreichische  Regierung  keine  Justamentpolitik.’ 

2  ‘Chronik’,  Q.f-fA.,  November  1961,  p.  5. 

3  See  Edward  W.  Bennett,  Germany  and  the  Diplomacy  of  the  Financial  Crisis,  1931,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1962. 
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irreconcilable  with  Austria’s  neutral  status.1  This  was  followed  on  io 
February  1962  by  a  further  report  in  Pravda 2  in  which,  under  the  title, 
‘openly  against  Austrian  neutrality’,  it  was  alleged  that  the  members  of  the 
Common  Market  were  demanding  unreserved  Austrian  acceptance  of  its 
political  aims  and  programme.  Austria  was  faced,  it  continued,  with  a  clear 
choice  between  membership  of  the  Common  Market  and  the  maintenance 
of  her  position  of  neutrality  between  the  blocs,  as  the  rejection  of  that  neu¬ 
trality  ‘was  the  price  required  by  the  aggressive  E.E.C.-N.A.T.O.  bloc’. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  authorities  began  to  exert  economic  pres¬ 
sures  on  the  Austrian  government  in  the  negotiations  then  in  progress  with 
the  Austrian  state-owned  steel  works  Vereinigte  osterreichische  Eisen-  und 
Stahlwerke  (V.O.E.S.T.),  for  the  installation  of  a  complete  steel  plant  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  use  the  LD-process  for  steel  manufacture  developed  in 
V.O.E.S.T.’s  Linz  and  Donawitz  foundries.  In  January  1962,  the  Austrian 
communist  press  reported  that  the  Soviets  were  ready  to  take  a  complete 
plant  in  return  for  supplying  V.O.E.S.T.  with  Russian  raw  materials,  coal 
and  iron  ore.  This,  it  was  made  clear,  was  a  calculated  act  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  authorities  designed  to  show  Austrians  where  their  ‘real’  interest 
lay.  ‘Thanks  to  the  U.S.S.R.  the  level  of  production  threatened  by  the 
E.E.C.  can  be  maintained  and  perhaps  even  raised.’3 

The  failure  of  this  offer  to  make  any  impact  on  Austrian  policy  was 
followed  by  a  hardening  of  the  Soviet  attitude.  In  February  a  new  Soviet 
offer  of  payment  half  in  convertible  currencies,  half  in  Soviet  exports  of 
finished  goods  was  made.  This  the  Austrians,  faced  with  the  virtual 
dumping  of  £7  millions  worth  of  unwanted  Soviet  imports,  naturally 
rejected  and  by  March  the  negotiations  appeared  to  have  broken  down 
entirely  with  the  Soviets  not  only  insisting  on  a  revision  of  the  proportion 
of  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  in  convertible  currencies,  but  also  demand¬ 
ing  a  reduction  in  the  price  itself.4 

Soviet  pressure  continued  on  the  political  front  in  parallel.  At  the 
United  Nations  the  Austrian  delegation  was  denounced  by  the  Soviet 
delegate,  Mr.  Zorin,  for  a  new  breach  of  neutrality  when  it  voted  on  20 
February  for  the  United  States  and  against  the  Soviet  bloc  on  a  Mongolian 
resolution  condemning  the  United  States  for  ‘imperialist  machinations  and 
aggression  in  Cuba’.5  The  explanations  of  the  Austrian  delegate,  Herr 
Matsch,  were  summarily  rejected  as  unconvincing.  ‘Austria  in  fact  voted 

1  Guardian ,  13  December  1961. 

2  Cited  in  ‘Chronik’,  O.^.f.A.,  April  1962,  p.  186. 

3  Die  Volksstimme  (Vienna),  cited  in  Le  Monde,  4  January  1962. 

4  The  V.O.E.S.T.  steel  plant  was  only  one  instance  of  the  difficulties  which  the  Russians  began 
to  make  for  Austria.  Moscow  trebled  the  import  duty  on  Austrian  textiles  on  the  ground  that 
E.F.T.A.  preferences  were  not  extended  in  Russia’s  favour,  Times,  22  February  1962.  Further, 
the  U.S.S.R.  was  very  reluctant  to  pay  its  accumulated  trade  deficit  in  convertible  currencies 
under  the  existing  Trade  Agreement,  ibid.,  25  October  1962. 

s  For  the  text  of  the  Mongolian  resolution  see  G.A.O.R.,  xiv,  78,  A/L385/1. 
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with  the  .  .  .  military  blocs.  .  .  .  That  is  the  real  fact  that  has  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  from  which  conclusions  have  to  be  drawn.’1  In  early  March 
1962  the  Czech  government  supported  the  Soviet  offensive  with  an  official 
note  claiming  that  an  Austrian  link  with  E.E.C.  fell  within  the  scope  of 
Article  4  of  the  State  Treaty.2  The  Austrian  reply  that  the  Czechs  were 
confusing  association  with  full  membership  of  the  Common  Market— 
which  was  recognized  as  being  out  of  the  question— was  largely  ignored  in 
Prague.  At  the  end  of  May,  Pravda  again  declared  that  Austrian  accession 
(■ Beitritt )  to  E.E.C.  would  affect  her  neutral  status.3 

This  statement  came,  however,  days  after  the  announcement  in  Vienna 
and  Moscow  that  President  Gorbach  had  accepted  a  Soviet  invitation  for 
an  official  State  Visit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  On  his  arrival  in  Moscow,  the 
Austrian  president,  who  was  accompanied  by  Bruno  Kreisky,  the  foreign 
minister,  found  himself  treated  to  a  barrage  of  protests  against  Austrian 
membership  of  the  E.E.C.  despite  his  initial  declaration  that  he  regarded 
the  agreements  signed  by  his  predecessors  as  being  as  sacred  as  if  he  had 
signed  them  himself.4  At  a  luncheon  given  in  his  honour  in  the  Kremlin 
on  29  June,  Khrushchev  warned  him  against  Austrian  membership  of  the 
Common  Market  which  was,  so  he  declared,  simply  ‘the  economic  basis 
of  the  aggressive  North  Atlantic  bloc’.5  Sophisticated  distinctions  between 
full  membership  and  association  with  E.E.C.  under  Article  238  of  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  could  find  little  hope  of  acceptance  in  the  face  of  so 
blanket  an  accusation.  During  the  State  Visit,  which  lasted  five  days, 
Kreisky  returned  unexpectedly  to  Vienna,  flying  back  to  Moscow  for  the 
final  day  of  the  visit,  2  July.  In  the  interval  a  certain  sophistication 
appears  to  have  entered  the  Soviet  approach.  For  on  that  day,  Mr. 
Mikoyan,  generally  regarded  as  a  subtler  mind  than  Khrushchev,  declared 
that  President  Gorbach’s  speech  on  arrival  showed  that  Austria  remained 
loyal  to  her  policy  of  independence  and  neutrality.6  And  on  his  return  to 
Vienna,  Dr.  Kreisky  told  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Financial  Times 
that  there  had  been  no  Soviet  pressure  to  block  Austria’s  discussions  with 
the  Six.7 

The  reason  for  the  Soviet  change  of  heart  remains  unclear.  They  may 
simply  have  decided  to  postpone  any  further  discussion  until  they  had  a 
clearer  picture  of  what  Austrian  association  with  E.E.C.  would  involve, 
that  is,  until  after  the  preliminary  discussions  between  Vienna  and 
Brussels.  What  is  clear  is  that  the  propaganda  campaign  against  Austria 

1  Mr.  Zorin’s  remarks  are  to  be  found  in  G.A.O.R.,  xiv,  78  par.  108.  For  Herr  Matsch’s 
defence  of  Austria’s  vote  see  ibid.,  paras  83-87.  2  N-Z-Z-i  1 1  March  1962. 

s  Pravda,  27  May  1962.  4  Soviet  News,  2  July  1962. 

s  The  text  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  speech  was  distributed  by  Tass  on  30  June  1962  and  is  printed 
in  Soviet  News,  2  July  1962.  6  Soviet  News,  5  July  1962. 

7  Financial  Times,  6  July  1962.  For  the  final  communique  issued  after  President  Gorbach’s 
visit  to  Moscow,  see  Documents,  1962,  No.  153. 
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was  dropped ;  with  it  went  an  end  to  the  difficulties  made  in  the  V.O.E.S.T. 
negotiations.  Discussions  were  held  in  Moscow  with  the  socialist  vice- 
chancellor,  Bruno  Pittermann,  in  September,  and  the  contract  was  finally 
awarded  to  V.O.E.S.T.  in  late  December  on  the  original  terms,  75  per  cent 
to  be  paid  in  convertible  currencies,  the  remainder  in  iron  and  steel 
deliveries. 

If  some  of  Austria’s  difficulties  with  the  U.S.S.R.  had  sorted  themselves 
out,  this  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  Common  Market.  Although 
most  of  the  leaders  of  the  E.E.C.  were  in  agreement  that  it  was  in  principle 
desirable  to  extend  the  Common  Market  beyond  its  six  original  signatories, 
there  was,  equally,  a  widespread  reluctance  to  accept  such  new  members 
as  were  unwilling  to  undertake  the  full  political  goals  laid  down  by  the 
Rome  Treaty,  or  in  other  words,  the  neutral  states,  Austria,  Switzerland 
and  Sweden.  The  Austrians,  however,  felt  that  theirs  was  in  many 
respects  a  position  which  deserved  special  consideration,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  economically  the  country  was  greatly  dependent  on  E.E.C. 
markets  and  would  be  harmed  by  the  application  of  the  common  external 
tariff  and  that  its  geopolitical  situation  did  not  allow  it  to  pursue  the 
political  goals  of  the  Rome  Treaty.1  They  were  willing  to  accept  an 
‘arrangement’  with  the  E.E.C.  under  almost  any  conditions,  provided 
that  their  obligations  under  the  State  Treaty  and  the  Declaration  of 
Neutrality  were  respected,2  that  in  the  event  of  war  they  were  allowed  to 
withdraw,  and  that  they  retained  the  right  to  make  trade  agreements  with 
third  states.  The  latter  two  conditions  were  almost  impossible  for  the 
E.E.C.  to  swallow.  Hence  towards  the  end  of  1961  Common  Market 
leaders  were  beginning  to  say  that  association  was  not  perhaps  the  best 
solution  for  Austria  and  some  other  means  of  circumventing  the  problem 
would  have  to  be  found.  This  school  of  thought  opposed  the  granting  of 
association  status  to  Austria  (and  to  the  other  two  neutrals  as  well),  on  the 
ground  that  association  was  ideally  only  a  temporary  status  leading  even¬ 
tually  to  full  membership,  as  in  the  agreements  with  Greece  and  Turkey, 
and  that  it  was  designed  for  economically  underdeveloped  countries.3 

1  It  was  stated  for  instance  by  Fritz  Bock,  minister  of  trade,  at  the  Vienna  International  Fair, 
4  September  1961,  that  Austria  regarded  the  Common  Market  as  a  purely  economic  proposition 
and  that,  if  in  addition  it  had  political  goals,  then  this  was  no  concern  of  Austria.  ‘Chronik’, 
O-Z-f-A. ,  November  1961,  p.  50. 

2  Ex-chancellor  Julius  Raab,  who  concluded  the  State  Treaty,  explained  that  Austrian 
neutrality  applied  only  to  the  State  and  only  in  the  political  sphere.  Hence  there  was  never  any 
question  of  economic  or  cultural  neutrality,  nor  were  individuals,  the  press  or  other  public  media 
affected.  Thus  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  alienation  between  Austria  and  the  West,  of  which 
it  had  always  been  an  integral  part.  ‘Chronik’,  30  September  1961,  O-Z-f-A. ,  November  1961, 
p.  55.  This  was  subsequently  confirmed  in  an  official  Cabinet  decision  on  the  nature  of  Austrian 
neutrality  ;  this  decision  was  taken  not  least  to  avoid  such  embarrassment  as  the  speech  by  State 
Secretary  Rosch  (SPO)  who  stated  that  Austrian  neutrality  meant  ideological  neutrality  and  that 
it  was  to  be  defended  as  much  against  the  West  as  against  the  East;  Le  Monde,  7  February  1962. 

3  N.Y.  Times,  25  November  1961. 
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The  speech  made  by  Hallstein,  president  of  the  E.E.G.,  in  Zurich  at  the 
end  ot  November  1961,  indicated  that  in  the  view  of  the  Commission  at 
least  there  were  serious  reservations  vis-a-vis  association  by  the  neutrals. 
He  said  that  there  were  three  possible  forms  of  closer  ties  with  the  Common 
Market :  full  membership,  association  and  trade  agreements.  He  tended 
to  favour  the  last  as  perhaps  being  the  best  suited  to  the  problems  of  the 
neutrals.1 

Despite  such  statements,  the  three  ‘neutral’  states,  Austria,  Sweden  and 
Switzerland  having  decided  to  negotiate  in  common  with  the  E.E.C., 
handed  in  their  request  to  open  talks  to  the  Brussels  Commission  on  15 
December  1961. 2  They  had  decided  during  the  late  summer  of  1961  to 
form  a  common  front  in  the  forthcoming  negotiations  and  agreed  to  follow 
the  same  principles  regarding  their  neutrality. 3  This  decision  was  taken 
within  the  framework  of  E.F.T.A.,  and  the  other  E.F.T.A.  members  agreed 
to  the  initiative  by  the  neutrals ;  Britain,  furthermore,  gave  an  undertaking 
that,  if  it  were  accepted  as  a  full  member  of  the  E.E.C.,  it  would  do  every¬ 
thing  to  obtain  full  satisfaction  for  the  other  E.F.T.A.  members.4  The 
three  neutrals  held  joint  discussions  during  the  autumn  of  1961  and  it  was 
agreed  to  apply  for  association  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

On  the  whole  the  Austrians  tended  to  be  optimistic  about  the  outcome 
of  the  discussions  with  the  E.E.C.  and  it  was  generally  thought  that  the 
logic  of  Austria’s  position  would  allow  the  Common  Market  to  come  to 
the  ‘arrangement’  sought  by  Vienna.  Hence  the  disappointment  at  a 
speech  made  by  Spaak,  the  Belgian  foreign  minister,  was  all  the  greater. 
Spaak,  speaking  at  the  Congress  of  the  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions  on  10  January  1962,  said  that,  although  it  was  clear 
that  the  Communities  were  outward-looking,  and  were  ready  to  accept 
any  country  which  shared  its  ideals,  it  should  nevertheless  be  emphasized 
that  the  Treaty  of  Rome  was  more  than  just  a  commercial  agreement, 
there  was  a  political  spirit  underlying  it.  There  was  no  hostility  in  Brussels 
towards  the  neutrals,  who  were  at  that  time  seeking  association,  but  he 
was  disturbed  that,  whilst  applying,  they  should  assert  openly  that  they  did 
not  share  these  political  ideals.  He  continued  that  he  thought  that  some 

1  N-Z-Z-i  26  November  1961.  2  F.A.Z-,  1  February  1962  ;  Survey ,  ig6i,  pp.  145-8. 

3  They  agreed  on  five  rules  required  by  neutrality.  These  were  ( 1 )  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade 
policy,  neutrality  necessitates  the  preservation  of  treaty-making  powers,  but  this  would  not 
exclude  collaboration  in  foreign  trade  policy ;  (2)  the  neutrals  felt  they  must  preserve  their 
freedom  of  action  in  case  of  war  or  serious  international  disturbances,  or  in  other  words  have  the 
right  to  suspend  in  such  cases  their  obligations  towards  the  E.E.G.,  and  furthermore  remain 
themselves  the  judge  of  such  a  situation  ;  (3)  the  need  to  preserve  strategic  industries,  but  on  the 
other  hand  this  would  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  conceal  purely  economic  interests  ;  (4)  the  neutrals 
would  require  to  have  the  right  to  give  notice,  since  neutrality  was  thought  to  be  incompatible 
with  irredeemable  obligations  ;  and  (5)  the  institutions  of  the  E.E.C.  and  the  association  with  the 
neutrals  would  have  to  be  clearly  separated,  since  they  could  not  accept  majority  decisions  of  the 
Common  Market — however,  they  would  adopt  E.E.C.  decisions  unilaterally.  Times,  24  April 
1962.  4  Guardian,  7  October  1961  ;  ibid.,  20  October  1961. 
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solution  other  than  association  might  be  more  suitable  for  the  neutrals.1 
Anxiety  in  Vienna  was  further  aroused  when  George  Ball,  U.S.  under¬ 
secretary  of  state,  indicated  that  Austria  should  not  expect  U.S.  support.2 

The  Austrians,  however,  were  not  to  be  discouraged  :  they  firmly 
believed  that  as  close  an  association  as  was  possible  in  the  given  circum¬ 
stances  was  the  only  solution  for  their  problems.  To  gain  acceptance  for 
their  views,  the  Austrian  government  determined  to  mount  a  major  diplo¬ 
matic  offensive,  particularly  amongst  the  four  signatories  of  the  State 
Treaty.3  The  federal  chancellor,  Gorbach,  went  first  to  London  to 
outline  the  Austrian  position  and  received  a  promise  from  the  Macmillan 
government  that  the  United  Kingdom  would  try  to  defend  Austrian 
interests  against  the  campaign  in  Washington  against  the  entry  of  neutral 
states  into  the  E.E.C.  on  special  terms.4 

Shortly  afterwards,  Dr.  Schroder,  the  West  German  foreign  minister, 
was  in  Vienna  and  promised  that  Austria  would  have  full  support  from 
West  Germany.5  At  the  same  time  the  Belgian  deputy  foreign  minister, 
Fayat,  outlined  in  a  lecture  what  he  thought  were  the  possibilities  open  to 
Austria  vis-a-vis  the  E.E.C.  There  could  either  be  a  comprehensive  com¬ 
mercial  agreement,  or  a  multilateral  co-operation  scheme,  or  association 
with  a  customs  union  or  full  membership  of  a  customs  union  under  which 
Austria  would  accept  most  of  the  economic  provisions  of  the  Rome  Treaty. 
The  Austrians  would  obviously  prefer  the  last  solution  and  it  was  generally 
expected  that  Gorbach  would  press  for  this  during  his  visit  to  Washington.6 

The  visit  of  the  Austrian  chancellor  to  Washington  took  place  at  the 
beginning  of  May ;  it  seems  clear  that  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  Americans 
somewhat  reluctantly  as  they  felt  that  there  was  little  to  be  gained  by  it, 
but  they  accepted  it  at  Austrian  insistence.7  Gorbach  went  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  trying  to  convince  the  Americans  that  a  mere  commercial  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  E.E.C.  would  leave  Austria  isolated  and  there  would  be 
unpredictable  consequences  without  an  association.  The  Americans,  for 
their  part,  were  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  purely  economic  association  with¬ 
out  political  commitment,  as  they  felt  that  this  would  amount  to  a  water¬ 
ing  down  of  the  esprit  communautaire  of  the  E.E.C.  The  discussions  which 

1  F.A.Z-,  7  February  1962.  He  later  explained  to  Bock  that  he  intended  in  no  way  to  deny 
association  to  Austria,  it  was  just  that  the  negotiations  with  the  United  Kingdom  were  the  first 
priority.  ‘Chronik’,  9  February  1962,  O.^.f.A.,  April  1962,  p.  185. 

2  N.T.  Times,  17  January  1962.  It  was  subsequently  denied  in  Washington  that  these  remarks 
had  been  made ;  however,  the  damage  by  that  time  had  been  done. 

3  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

4  Sunday  Telegraph,  25  March  1962. 

5  Financial  Times,  12  April  1962.  It  was  reported  also  that  Schroder  promised  special  West 
German  initiatives  in  the  E.E.C.  Council  of  Ministers,  but  this  was  unlikely  to  have  been  given. 

6  Ibid.  7  Financial  Times,  3  May  1962. 

8  In  the  same  way  the  U.S.  opposed  the  setting  up  of  E.F.T.A.,  although  U.S.  interests  were 
perhaps  more  likely  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  operations  of  the  Common  Market’s  common 
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Gorbach  held  with  President  Kennedy  were  friendly  and  Gorbach 
explained  on  his  return  that  he  had  made  no  attempt  to  gain  concrete 
support  for  concrete  steps,  but  had  limited  the  discussions  to  a  thorough 
examination  of  Austria’s  problems.  He  thought  that  there  was,  as  a 
result,  a  better  understanding  in  the  state  department  of  Austria’s  special 
position  and  a  better  chance  of  finding  a  solution.* 1  President  Kennedy 
assured  Gorbach  that  the  full  weight  of  the  United  States  would  be  used 
to  prevent  discrimination  against  Austria  in  Western  Europe,  but  there 
were  innumerable  possibilities  of  achieving  this  without  a  dilution  of  the 
E.E.C.  Presumably,  the  state  department  had  in  mind  the  various  moves 
through  G.A.T.T.  to  reduce  tariffs;  it  was  known  that  the  Austrian 
government  considered  these  to  be  insufficient.2  It  is  notable  that  Gor¬ 
bach  received  little  sympathy  either  in  Washington  or  in  Moscow,  though 
from  diametrically  opposed  motives;  whilst  United  States  concern  sprang 
from  a  fear  of  seeing  the  E.E.C.  watered  down,  the  U.S.S.R.  was  hostile 
to  any  development  which  strengthened  the  Common  Market. 

Gorbach’s  visit  to  Paris  was  potentially  the  most  important  of  all  his 
consultations,  as  France  was  the  only  nation  both  a  signatory  of  the  State 
Treaty  and  a  member  of  the  E.E.C.  Hence  France’s  approval  for  the 
Austrian  initiatives  was  thought  to  be  especially  valuable.  Gorbach  again 
outlined  the  Austrian  position  on  neutrality  and  Kreisky,  who  accom¬ 
panied  him,  specifically  stated  that  the  price  for  Russian  withdrawal  in 
1955  was  not  the  adoption  of  neutrality,  but  the  prohibition  on  Anschluss. 3 
The  Austrian  case  seemed  to  have  been  received  with  a  fair  amount  of 
sympathy  and  de  Gaulle  assured  Gorbach  that  France  would  support  the 
application  for  an  ‘arrangement’  with  the  E.E.C.4 *  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  visit  seemed  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  formality  as  de  Gaulle  had 
no  intention  of  offering  firm  pledges  to  Austria.  Austrian  sources  described 
the  visit  as  having  been  useful  and  alleged  that  their  viewpoint  found 
understanding. 

In  addition  to  this  circuit  of  various  capitals  by  the  chancellor,  Kreisky 
was  occupied  in  furthering  the  common  front  of  the  E.F.T.A.  neutrals. 
The  foreign  ministers  of  the  three  countries  met  at  the  E.F.T.A.  Council 
of  Ministers  in  Geneva  and  at  a  special  sitting  discussed  possible  formulas 
for  their  joint  approach  to  the  E.E.C.  Kreisky  expressed  himself  to  be 
optimistic  about  the  outcome  of  any  negotiations  and  dismissed  any  fears 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  might  veto  the  plan.6  At  a  subsequent  meeting  in 
Stockholm  (7  May)  the  final  communique  declared  that  the  three 

external  tariff,  it  was  thought  that  the  political  gains  would  outweigh  the  economic  disadvan¬ 
tages.  See  Survey,  1961,  p.  1 14. 

1  N.T.  Times,  6  May  1962  ;  ‘Chronik’,  6  May  1962  ;  O.Z-f-A.,  September  1962,  p.  306. 

2  F.A.Z-,  8  May  1962.  3  Le  Monde,  24-25  June  1962. 

4  Times,  28  June  1962.  s  ‘Chronik’,  27  June  1962,  O.Z-f-A.,  September  1962,  p.  309. 

6  Le  Monde,  1  March  1962. 

SIA  R 
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countries  were  ready  to  accept  the  obligations  under  the  Rome  Treaty, 
and  not  only  those  relating  to  tariff'  cuts,  but  also  all  the  other  economic 
measures  for  which  there  were  provisions.  Further,  that  having  studied 
the  problem  carefully,  the  three  foreign  ministers  were  convinced  that  a 
solution  taking  account  of  both  the  neutrality  of  their  countries  and  the 
requirements  of  the  Rome  Treaty  was  attainable.1 

On  15  May  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  E.E.C.  formally  decided 
that  the  three  neutral  states  should  be  approached  to  state  their  case  ;  the 
time  for  this  would  be  decided  at  the  next  Council  of  Ministers  meeting  in 
early  June.  On  29  May  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  neutrals 
were  asked  by  the  E.E.C.  to  prepare  their  case,  but  it  was  being  empha¬ 
sized  this  was  not  a  formal  request  to  open  negotiations,  only  an  exchange 
of  views.  The  date  fixed  for  this  was  28  July  for  Austria  and  Sweden  and 
24  September  for  Switzerland.  During  this  preliminary  period  it  emerged 
that  the  principal  stumbling  block  was  the  problem  of  a  common  external 
trading  policy,  which  the  neutrals  could  not  accept  because  of  opposition 
from  the  Soviet  bloc.2  At  the  meeting  between  the  E.E.C.  Council  of 
Ministers  and  Austria  and  Sweden,  Kreisky  reiterated  the  Austrian  stand¬ 
point,  stating  that  Austria  would  suffer  seriously  if  it  remained  outside  the 
economic  integration  of  Europe.  For  the  year  1961  Austria  exported 
49-6  per  cent  of  its  total  exports,  c.  $600  million  worth,  to  the  Common 
Market,  and  imported  59-5  per  cent  of  its  total  imports,  c.  $855  million, 
from  the  Six.  The  Council  of  Ministers  took  note  of  this,  as  of  the  Swedish 
statement  also,  and  said  that,  until  they  had  the  Swiss  statement  as  well, 
it  was  not  worth  doing  anything  since  the  problems  and  viewpoints 
of  the  three  neutrals  were  so  closely  interconnected.3  After  the  meeting 
with  the  Swiss  on  24  September,  it  was  deciced  to  defer  further  talks 
until  the  negotiations  with  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion.4 

On  the  one  hand  the  foreign  policy  of  Austria  was  not  unsuccessful  in 
that,  whether  or  not  temporarily,  the  Russians  were  induced  to  halt  their 
war  of  nerves  against  the  Austrian  initiatives  to  come  to  an  ‘arrangement’ 
with  the  E.E.C. ;  on  the  other,  the  moves  vis-a-vis  the  Common  Market 
bore  few  tangible  results,  partly  because  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
reconciling  the  demands  of  neutrality  with  the  political  requirements  of 
the  Rome  Treaty,  and  partly  because  the  whole  question  was  in  any  case 
bound  up  with  the  outcome  of  the  British  negotiations  to  accede  to  the 
E.E.C.,  and,  until  these  had  come  to  a  conclusion,  the  problems  of  the 
neutrals,  including  Austria,  were  shelved.  As  to  the  problem  how  far 

1  ‘Ghronik’,  7  May  1962  ;  O-Z-fA.,  September  1962,  p.  306. 

2  Guardian,  27  June  1962. 

3  xxiv,  Utrikespolitiska  Institutets  Kalendarium,  No.  7,  28  July  1962  (Stockholm). 

4  JV.Z-Z;  27  September  1962. 
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Austria  was  required  to  take  account  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  it  is  difficult  to 
establish  a  scale  whereby  this  can  be  gauged;  it  was,  however,  evident  that 
in  its  given  geopolitical  situation  Austria  was  bound  to  have  to  move  more 
carefully  in  relation  to  the  U.S.S.R.  than  other  states.  Nevertheless,  this 
was  no  reason  to  prevent  Austrian  policy-makers  from  trying  to  follow  a 
course  which  at  the  same  time  affirmed  the  country’s  basic  adherence  to 
the  West  and  took  sufficient  notice  of  the  demands  of  the  East. 

(e)  The  South  Tirol 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  in  October  i960,1  Austria  and  Italy  initiated  bilateral 
talks  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  South  Tirol.  The  first  of  these  talks 
between  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  two  countries,  Dr.  Kreisky  for  Austria 
and  Signor  Segni  for  Italy,  took  place  in  Milan  at  the  end  of  January  1961. 
The  basis  of  the  discussions  was  the  De  Gasperi-Gruber  Paris  Agreement 
of  1 946, 2  which  had  been  designed  to  regulate  the  rights  of  the  German¬ 
speaking  minority.  The  Italian  standpoint  was  that  the  South  Tirol 
dispute  was  fundamentally  a  problem  of  interpreting  the  Paris  Agreement 
according  to  international  law,  and  therefore  only  juridical;  whereas  the 
Austrians  contended  that  it  was  a  political  question — hence  the  Austrian 
reluctance  to  have  the  case  taken  before  the  International  Court  at  The 
Hague  and  the  Italian  hostility  to  the  discussions  at  the  United  Nations. 
The  Milan  talks  achieved  nothing.  Each  side  reiterated  its  pre-determined 
positions,  the  Italians  maintaining  that  Article  II  of  the  Paris  Agreement 
had  been  complied  with  within  the  existing  framework  of  the  autonomous 
region  of  the  Trentino-Alto  Adige,3  and  the  Austrians  claiming  that  full 
implementation  of  the  Paris  Agreement  required  the  granting  of  full 
autonomy  to  the  South  Tirol,  i.e.  without  the  Trentino.  The  Italians  were, 
however,  prepared  to  make  further  concessions,  but  within  the  existing 
constitutional  framework,  which,  they  insisted,  could  not  be  changed.4 

Each  side  blamed  the  other  for  breakdown.  At  a  press  conference  in 

1  Survey,  iggg-ig6o,  p.  87.  On  the  whole  question  covered  by  this  section  see  Karl  Heinz 
Ritscher,  Diplomatie  um  Siidtirol  (Stuttgart,  1966),  and  Mario  Toscano,  Storia  diplomatica  della 
questione  deW Alto  Adige  (Bari,  1967). 

2  For  the  1946  agreement  see  Survey ,  iggg-q.6 :  The  Realignment  of  Europe,  pp.  462-3. 

3  These  two  provinces  had  been  part  of  Austria-Hungary  until  1918.  Article  II  of  the  Paris 
Agreement  provided:  ‘The  populations  of  the  above-mentioned  zones  (.  .  .  Bolzano  Province  and 
the  neighbouring  bilingual  townships  of  the  Trento  Province  .  .  .)  will  be  granted  the  exercise  of 
autonomous  legislative  and  executive  regional  power.  The  frame  within  which  the  said  provisions 
will  apply,  will  be  drafted  in  consultation  also  with  local  German-speaking  elements.’  Cmd. 
7481,  p.  62.  In  fulfilment  of  this  the  Italians  established  the  autonomous  region  of  the  Trentino- 
Alto  Adige,  with  extensive  legislative  and  executive  powers.  However,  by  joining  these  two 
provinces  together,  the  Italians  ensured  that  the  region  would  have  a  permanent  Italian-speaking 
majority,  approximately  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.  In  Bolzano  Province,  the  South  Tirol 
proper,  this  proportion  was  reversed;  the  total  number  of  German-speakers  was  about  250,000. 

4  N.ZZ;  28  and  30  January  1961. 
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Vienna  Kreisky  asserted  that  the  Italians  had  not  really  intended  to 
negotiate  seriously  and  only  attended  the  Milan  talks  to  comply  with  the 
United  Nations  resolution.  The  Italians  on  their  side  distrusted  what  they 
regarded  as  Austrian  intermeddling  in  their  internal  affairs  and  were 
afraid  that  any  concessions  made  to  the  South  Tirol  would  be  the  first 
step  to  re-annexadon.  However,  both  sides  expressed  their  willingness  to 
continue  bilateral  talks.1  The  second  meeting  of  foreign  ministers  was  held 
in  Klagenfurt  on  May  24-25.  By  this  time,  however,  there  had  been  a 
deterioration  of  the  situation  within  the  South  Tirol  itself.  The  Italian 
authorities  had  prohibited  the  wearing  of  the  uniform  of  the  traditional 
shooting  associations  on  the  ground  that  these  were  generally  anti-Italian.2 
Further,  a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling  was  caused  in  Austria  by  the  arrest  of 
Dr.  Viktoria  Stadlmayer,  an  employee  of  the  (Austrian)  Tirol  Land 
government,  as  a  supporter  of  irredentism  on  charges  of  subversive  and 
anti-national  activities;  what  was  thought  to  be  especially  barbarous  was 
that  Dr.  Stadlmayer  had  been  hauled  out  of  her  train  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  at  the  Brenner.3 

In  the  event  the  Klagenfurt  talks  went  slightly  better  than  expected. 
Less  time  was  spent  in  mutual  recriminations  and  the  Austrians  had  now 
evidently  came  to  consider  the  Italian  offers  of  greater  administrative 
devolution  to  the  South  Tirol  to  be  genuine  and  not  to  be  dismissed  out 
of  hand,4  but  nothing  concrete  was  achieved.  During  the  summer  the 
situation  in  the  South  Tirol  became  a  great  deal  worse;  bomb  explosions, 
which  had  been  sporadic  until  then,  occurred  with  regularity.  They  were 
directed  against  installations,  especially  electrical  power  stations  and 
pylons,  and  at  various  times  electricity  supplies  were  seriously  interrupted. 
The  Italian  authorities  retaliated  by  imposing  a  curfew  and  reinforcing 
the  military  units  stationed  in  the  South  Tirol.  In  this  mood  there  was 
little  likelihood  of  the  next  meeting  of  foreign  ministers  being  much  of  a 
success ;  nor  was  it.  The  discussions  were  held  on  neutral  ground  in 
Zurich  on  24  June  and  ended  in  complete  disagreement.5  Signor  Segni, 
the  Italian  foreign  minister,  accused  the  Austrians  of  being  behind  the 
outbreaks  of  terrorism  which  had  resulted  in  the  cancellation  of  more  than 
half  of  the  tourist  reservations  and  a  great  deal  of  disruption.  He  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  Austrians  had  chosen  to  include  in 
their  delegation  Dr.  Stadlmayer,  recently  set  free  by  an  Italian  court. 

1  Times,  4  February  1961. 

2  N-Z-Z;  29  April  1961.  The  Austrian  government  protested  against  this  as  being  a  violation 
of  the  Paris  Agreement.  Ibid.,  11  May  1961. 

3  Ibid.,  1  May  1961.  An  Austrian  protest  was  delivered  in  Rome.  Ibid.,  6  May  1961.  It  was 
thought  especially  disquieting  that  Dr.  Stadlmayer  was  held  incommunicado  for  over  a  week 
and  was  not  permitted  contact  with  the  Austrian  consul  general.  Ibid.,  10  May  1961. 

4  Times,  25,  27  May  1961. 

5  Times,  26  June  1961. 
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finally,  he  rejected  the  demands  of  the  Austrians  for  full  regional  auton¬ 
omy  for  the  South  Tirol  as  being  a  first  step  to  Anschluss.  Dr.  Kreisky,  on 
the  other  hand,  expressly  condemned  terrorism  and  reiterated  the  Austrian 
demands  for  the  status  of  the  South  Tirol :  full  administrative  and  legal 
competence  and  Italian  guarantees  that  these  would  be  respected.  It  was 
generally  agreed  after  this  breakdown  that  the  bilateral  negotiation  phase 
recommended  by  the  United  Nations  had  come  to  an  end  and  that  the 
parties  were  now  free  to  explore  the  other  ‘peaceful  means’  mentioned  in 
the  resolution.  The  Italians  were,  as  before,  in  favour  of  taking  the 
dispute  to  the  International  Court  at  The  Hague,  but  the  Austrians  wished 
an  international  commission  to  investigate  on  the  spot  or  alternatively 
that  the  secretary-general  of  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Hammarskjold, 
should  mediate.1  Dr.  Kreisky  declared  that  he  had  more  or  less  lost  all  his 
faith  in  the  value  of  bilateral  negotiations  after  three  abortive  meetings 
and  that  he  wanted  the  United  Nations  to  take  a  hand  in  the  dispute.2 
These  sentiments  were  echoed  in  a  note  delivered  to  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  Austrian  ambassador  in  Rome  on  5  July.  This  note  rejected 
all  the  Italian  proposals  on  the  South  Tirol  problem  as  insufficient  and 
made  it  clear  that  the  Austrians  considered  that  the  bilateral  phase  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  United  Nations  had  been  exhausted  and  that  Vienna 
interpreted  the  ‘other  peaceful  means’  mentioned  in  the  resolution  as  an 
international  commission.  The  Italians  retorted  that  by  rejecting  their 
proposals,  the  Austrians  were  assuming  full  responsibility  for  the  break¬ 
down,  that  among  the  ‘other  peaceful  means’  recommended  only  the 
International  Court  was  expressly  mentioned,  that  in  any  event  the  choice 
of  means  was  essentially  a  legal  one,  an  international  commission  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose.3 

In  mid-July  the  terrorist  outbreaks  entered  a  new  phase  as  for  the  first 
time  there  were  explosions  outwith  the  South  Tirol  area.  Rail  traffic  was 
disrupted  on  the  Simplon,  the  St.  Gotthard  and  the  Brenner  routes  into 
Italy — a  move  evidently  directed  against  the  tourists.  The  Italians  sought 
to  retaliate  by  reimposing  visa  requirements  on  Austrian  citizens  and  at 
the  same  time  made  a  strong  protest  in  Vienna,  alleging  that  the  terrorists 
were  receiving  encouragement  and  help  from  Austria.4  This  was  followed 
by  wide-scale  arrests  in  the  South  Tirol,  mostly  of  the  adherents  of  the 
shooting  clubs.  These  new  Italian  moves  brought  about  a  further  drop  in 
the  temperature  between  Rome  and  Vienna,  where  Austrian  public 
opinion  was  especially  embittered  about  the  newly  imposed  visa  require¬ 
ments  at  the  height  of  the  tourist  season.5  This  measure  was  no  doubt  a 
tactical  error  as  until  then  much  of  the  Austrian  support  for  the  South 
Tiroleans  had  been  confined  to  the  Tirol ;  this  bureaucratic  requirement 

1  Times,  26  June  1961.  2  N.Y.H.T.,  6  July  1961.  3  Times,  7  July  1961. 

4  Ibid.,  12  July  1961.  5  F.A.Z-,  17  July  1961- 
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brought  the  dispute  into  a  much  larger  public  arena.  At  the  end  of  July 
the  Italian  government  sent  another  note  to  Vienna  protesting  against  the 
smuggling  of  explosives,  anti-Italian  leaflets  and  other  material  into  the 
South  Tirol  from  over  the  frontier  ;  secondly,  there  was  a  specific  protest 
against  the  activities  of  the  Berg-Isel-Bund,  a  right-wing  extremist  nation¬ 
alist  movement  in  the  Tirol  which,  it  was  alleged,  had  lent  a  wide  measure 
of  support  to  the  terrorists  and  the  fact  that  such  an  organisation  could 
operate  proved  the  complicity  of  the  Austrian  government ;  and  thirdly, 
that  members  of  both  the  federal  and  the  Tirol  Land  governments  had 
made  statements  to  justify  and  encourage  the  continuation  of  violence  in 
the  South  Tirol.  The  Vienna  government  was  asked  to  punish  those 
responsible,  to  take  the  necessary  step  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  explo¬ 
sives  into  Italian  territory,  and  to  condemn  publicly  the  Berg-Isel-Bund.1 

By  the  end  of  July,  the  Austrian  attitude  had  hardened  sufficiently  to 
draw  the  consequences  of  the  failure  of  the  Zurich  and  other  meetings  with 
Italy  and  Kreisky  was  authorized  first  to  report  to  the  United  Nations  on 
the  abortive  outcome  of  the  recommended  bilateral  talks  and  then  to  put 
the  South  Tirol  dispute  once  more  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  that  autumn,  requesting  it  to  consider  again  ‘the  status  of  the  German¬ 
speaking  element  in  the  Province  of  Bolzano’.2  Kreisky  went  in  person  to 
New  York  to  put  the  Austrian  case  to  the  General  Assembly  and  it  was 
hoped,  that,  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  bilateral  discussions  with  Italy, 
the  United  Nations  would  recommend  a  course  somewhere  between  the 
Austrian  and  the  Italian  standpoints.3  In  the  event,  these  hopes  were  not 
realized.  Although  at  one  stage  a  resolution  proposed  by  India,  Cyprus 
and  Indonesia  asked  that  Austria  and  Italy  should  jointly  designate  a 
third  party  to  help  them  find  a  means  of  settling  the  dispute — a  proposal 
which  the  Italians  immediately  declared  unacceptable — under  West 
European  and  Latin  American  pressure  this  proposal  was  dropped  and 
the  two  parties  were  recommended  to  continue  their  bilateral  negotia¬ 
tions.4  Although  Kreisky  expressed  himself  not  dissatisfied  with  this  result, 

1  Times,  28  July  1961.  2  Times,  19  July  1961  ;  N.T.  Times,  20  July  1961. 

3  N-Z-Z-i  21  September  1961. 

4  N.T.  Times,  23,  24  November  1961.  The  following  was  the  text  of  Resolution  1661  (xvi), 
on  ‘The  Status  of  the  German-speaking  element  in  the  Province  of  Bolzano  (Bozen);  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  Paris  Agreement  of  5  September  1946’,  as  recommended  by  the  Special 
Political  Committee,  A/4982,  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Assembly  on  28  November  1961, 
meeting  1067. 

‘  The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  1497  (XV)  of  31  October  i960, 

Noting  with  satisfaction  the  negotiations  which  are  taking  place  between  the  two  parties 

concerned, 

Noting  further  that  the  dipute  remains  as  yet  unsolved, 

Calls  for  further  efforts  by  the  two  parties  concerned  to  find  a  solution  in  accordance  with 

paragraphs  1 ,  2  and  3  of  the  above-mentioned  resolution.’ 

See  Documents,  ig6o,  p.  182  for  a  text  of  the  i960  resolution. 
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in  that  it  was  encouraging  that  the  United  Nations  continued  to  recognize 
the  existence  of  the  dispute,  which  confirmed  its  political  nature,  neverthe¬ 
less  there  was  much  disappointment  in  Vienna  that  the  Italian  viewpoint 
had,  as  before,  won  through.1 

Two  other  developments  gave  some  ground  for  hope.  One  was  the 
setting  up  of  a  parliamentary  commission  by  the  Italian  government  to 
study  the  problems  of  the  South  Tirol  on  31  August.  This  nineteen- 
member  commission  was  to  have  Paolo  Rossi,  Social-Democrat  deputy, 
as  its  president  and  included  several  representatives  of  the  Siidtiroler 
Volkspartei.  Its  terms  of  reference  were  ‘to  hold  hearings  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  political  parties,  of  the  cultural,  economic  and  industrial 
associations,  of  the  linguistic  groups,  and  with  local  administrators  and 
with  local  experts’.2  Although  the  establishment  of  this  commission  was  at 
first  viewed  with  some  scepticism  in  Vienna,  since  only  seven  of  its  nineteen 
members  were  German-speakers  and  because  there  was  no  guarantee  that 
the  Rome  government  would  accept  its  recommendations,  subsequently 
the  view  gained  ground  that  a  solution  within  an  all-Italian  framework 
was  more  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  Italian  opinion.  This  change  of  mind 
was  partly  due  to  the  second  development  mentioned  above,  the  meeting 
in  Rome  between  the  Austrian  chancellor,  Gorbach,  and  Fanfani,  the 
Italian  prime  minister.  Gorbach  was  paying  a  visit  to  the  Vatican  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  having  talks  with  his  Italian  opposite  number.  It 
was  reported  that  these  discussions  centred  round  fundamental  issues 
rather  than  details  ;  that  they  had  some  measure  of  success  was  no  doubt 
due  to  the  fact  that  Gorbach  was  not  only  a  Christian  Democrat  like 
Fanfani,  but  also  that  he  was  far  less  disliked  than  Kreisky,  who  was  held 
in  universal  opprobrium  in  Italy  and  thought  responsible  for  the  stiff 
Austrian  attitude  and  the  demarches  at  the  United  Nations.  The  most 
favourable  result  of  this  meeting  of  the  prime  ministers  was  that  it  strength¬ 
ened  those  moderates  who  believed  that  bilateral  negotiations  could  and 
should  be  continued.3 

Although  Austrian  opinion  was  somewhat  reassured  by  these  moves  at 
the  international  level,  the  death  in  prison  of  two  South  Tiroleans  in 
November  and  in  January  caused  an  immediate  outcry  about  the  alleged 
treatment  of  prisoners  by  the  Italian  authorities.  Both  the  men  in  question 
had  been  held  in  prison  on  suspicion  of  complicity  in  the  terrorist  attacks 
and  both,  it  was  reported,  had  died  after  third-degree  methods  of  question¬ 
ing.4  Both  had  attested  under  oath  that  they  had  been  tortured  by  the 
carabinieri  and  of  neither  had  it  been  proved  in  court  that  they  had  been 
involved  in  the  explosions.  These  incidents  gave  rise  to  widespread  anxiety 
both  in  the  South  Tirol  and  in  Austria ;  Mgr.  Gargitter,  the  bishop  of 

1  F.A.Z-,  25  November  1961.  2  Corriere  della  Sera,  2  September  1961. 

3  N.Z-Z'>  10  November  1961.  4  F.A-Z-,  27  November  1961  ;  ibid.,  10  January  1962. 
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Bressanone  (Brixen),  stated  that  the  sudden  deaths  of  these  two  prisoners 
could  only  cause  the  greatest  disquiet  and  distrust  of  the  process  of  law 
and  justice.1  In  spite  of  widespread  demands,  the  Italian  government 
rejected  requests  for  the  establishment  of  a  parliamentary  commission  to 
enquire  into  the  allegations  of  torture,  on  the  ground  that  this  would 
interfere  with  the  independence  of  the  courts.  The  minister  of  the  interior, 
Scelba,  further  accused  the  Austrians  of  exploiting  the  incidents  so  as  to 
deflect  attention  from  their  responsibility  for  the  terrorist  attacks.2  There 
followed  a  bitter  exchange  of  notes  between  Rome  and  Vienna,  each  side 
accusing  the  other  of  bad  faith,  which  did  little  to  improve  the  atmosphere. 
However,  at  the  end  of  March  Vienna  offered  to  resume  bilateral  negotia¬ 
tions  in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations  resolution  of  the  previous 
autumn.  The  Italians  agreed  though  with  some  reservations,  as  they  held 
the  view  that  no  new  steps  should  be  taken  until  the  Rossi  commission 
had  reported — this  event  was  expected  every  month,  but  the  report  was 
not  finally  published  until  io  April  1964.  The  fourth  meeting  between  the 
foreign  ministers,  Kreisky  and  Piccioni,  who  had  succeeded  Segni,  took 
place  at  Venice  on  31  July.  Italian  sources  emphasized  that  the  meeting 
was  an  exchange  of  views  and  not  negotiations,  accurately  enough  since 
at  this  point  they  had  agreed  to  it  only  to  comply  with  the  United  Nations 
resolution  and  had  nothing  to  negotiate  before  the  Rossi  report  was  pub¬ 
lished.  From  the  Austrian  point  of  view,  a  new  factor  inducing  moderation 
in  their  standpoint  had  arisen,  their  desire  to  come  to  an  ‘arrangement’ 
with  the  E.E.C.3  Secondly,  they  now  viewed  with  sympathy  the  expected 
Rossi  report ;  thirdly,  although  the  outbreak  of  terrorism  had  sharpened 
feelings,  it  was  now  seen  to  have  caused  a  great  deal  of  disruption  in  the 
everyday  life  of  the  South  Tirol  and  the  drop  in  tourist  earnings  may  well 
have  brought  about  much  economic  hardship.  Finally,  it  was  felt  in 
Vienna  that  little  purpose  would  be  served  by  taking  the  South  Tirol 
question  to  the  United  Nations  again,  as  the  1961  appeal  had  brought 
no  real  progress.4  The  atmosphere  at  the  Venice  talks  proved  to  be  rather 
more  cordial  than  at  any  of  the  previous  meetings.  Both  sides  expressed 
their  readiness  to  work  out  solutions  in  keeping  with  a  good-neighbourly 
spirit.  The  two  foreign  ministers  agreed  to  hold  further  talks  in  the 
autumn  and  it  was  also  agreed  that  two  countries  would  present  separate 
progress  reports  to  the  United  Nations,  though  they  would  be  largely 
similar  in  substance.5 

In  an  interview  in  Die  Presse,  the  Vienna  daily  paper,  Professor  Piccoli, 
a  Christian  Democrat  deputy  from  the  Trentino  and  a  member  of  the 

1  N-Z-Z;  13  January  1962.  2  Ibid.,  20  January  1962. 

3  F.A.Z-,  31  July  1962  ;  see  also  above,  pp.  243-48. 

4  N-Z-Z-,  31  July  1962  ;  Times,  1  August  1962. 

5  F.A-Z-,  2  August  1962. 
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Rossi  commission,  in  September,  gave  a  surprisingly  full  and  frank  report 
on  the  state  of  affairs  reached  by  the  commission.  He  said  that  there  was 
a  wide  measure  of  agreement  on  the  majority  of  the  issues  before  the 
commission  and  the  only  real  outstanding  problem  was  that  of  the  extent 
of  autonomy  for  the  South  Tirol.  He  warned  the  Austrians,  however,  that 
it  was  unwise  to  expect  the  Italian  parliament  to  give  early  attention  to  the 
enactment  of  the  recommendations  whenever  they  were  made,  as  there 
was  a  long  parliamentary  process  which  had  to  be  complied  with.  This 
report  served  to  reassure  Austrian  opinion  which  had  been  becoming 
impatient  with  the  apparent  delay.1 

The  year  ended  on  a  gloomier  note  with  a  new  outbreak  of  terrorist 
activity,  which  for  the  first  time  was  directed  against  human  life  rather 
than  property  as  before.  This  was  strongly  condemned  both  by  Vienna 
and  by  the  South  Tirol  authorities.2  The  meeting  of  foreign  ministers 
announced  for  7  November  was,  in  the  event,  called  off  by  Rome,  because 
it  was  not  at  that  time  ready  to  continue  negotiations  and  apparently 
because  it  resented  that  Kreisky  had  chosen  to  include  members  of  the 
Tirol  Land  administration  in  his  delegation,  regarded  in  Rome  as  irrecon¬ 
cilable  extremists.  The  new  outbreak  of  terrorism,  which  incidentally 
suggested  that  the  extremists  had  lost  much  of  their  former  support  and 
were  turning  to  desperate  measures,  was  no  doubt  another  contributory 
factor  to  the  reluctance  of  the  Italian  government  to  embark  on  a  new  set 
of  talks.  There  was  little  optimism  either  in  Rome  or  in  Vienna  that  any¬ 
thing  concrete  could  be  achieved  before  the  much-awaited  report  of  the 
Rossi  commission. 


1  Reported  in  N.Z-Z->  !9  September  1962. 


2  N-Z-Z-i  25  October  1962. 
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TOWARDS  THE  BRINK: 

THE  CRISIS  IN  SINO-SOVIET  RELATIONS, 
OCTOBER  1961  -JANUARY  1963 

At  the  22nd  Congress  of  the  C.P.S.U.  in  October  1961  Mr.  Khrushchev 
set  out  to  move  whole  mountains,  the  customary  reliance  on  faith  being 
replaced  by  a  remarkable,  even  foolhardy,  trust  in  the  properties  of 
political  dynamite.  In  politics  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  nothing  if  not 
Faustian:  for  him  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  meant  those  positions  of  un¬ 
challengeable  power  which  had  hitherto  eluded  him  and  which  he  now 
intended  to  storm  in  characteristic  if  slightly  uncomprehending  style.  The 
momentum  of  his  leadership,  ebullient,  flamboyant  and  verbally  expansive 
as  it  was,  had  begun  to  sag;  internal  and  external  attack  upon  his  radical, 
idiosyncratic  innovations  in  policy  had  increased  to  a  significant  degree, 
not  least  because  so  many  much-vaunted  initiatives  had  failed  to  pay  off. 
The  western  powers  for  all  the  Soviet  bluster  remained  immovable  in 
Berlin:  the  U-2  incident  badly  dented  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  image  and  even 
hinted  at  his  gullibility;  what  was  meant  to  be  the  shining  example  of  the 
‘virgin  lands’  was  blotted  out  by  bureaucratic  bungling  and  dust-storms : 
the  Sino-Soviet  compact  was  virtually  shattered  as  a  result  of  the  fierce 
confrontations  engineered  in  part  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  himself,  though  the 
degeneration  in  relations  was  still  shrouded  in  secrecy  like  the  clashes 
themselves.  At  home  on  the  eve  of  the  22nd  Congress  the  malcontents 
were  apparently  gathering  and  even  parading  their  defiance  when  Mr. 
Molotov  sent  a  letter  laden  with  criticism  of  the  new  Party  Programme 
to  the  Central  Committee,  spearing  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  prescription  for 
Utopia  even  before  it  saw  the  light  of  day :  abroad,  the  Albanian  and 
Chinese  Communist  militants  intensified  their  onslaught  on  the  short¬ 
comings  and  backsliding  of  the  Soviet  leadership,  shafts  aimed  at  Mr. 
Khrushchev  however  covertly.  Yet  the  public  portents  of  the  22nd 
Congress  promised  only  sweetness  and  light,  with  all  discord  mellowed  in 
the  glow  of  the  projected  future  as  espied  in  the  new  Programme,  a  future 
full  of  utopian  satisfactions  and  delights  and  one  towards  which  people 
and  Party  would  march  as  one  body.  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  own  report  to 
the  Congress  on  17  October  1961  conveyed  little  or  no  hint  of  the  fury  to 
come,  but  come  it  did  ten  days  later  when  the  crack  of  real  thunder  echoed 
round  and  beyond  the  Congress,  the  occasion  made  lurid  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev’s  open,  violent  and  unrestrained  attack  [on  the  Albanian 
leaders  and  the  equally  open  implication  of  the  Chinese  ‘comrades” 
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responsibility  as  prime  movers.  This  was  as  public  a  challenge  to  Mao 
Tse-tung  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  could  conceivably  manage.1 

The  wildness  of  the  attacks  at  the  22nd  Congress  is  itself  an  illustration 
of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  behaviour ;  but  more  important,  it  serves  to  illu¬ 
minate  his  difficulties  and  dilemmas’ — and  the  type  of  solution  upon  which 
he  lighted.  For  a  single  stone  Mr.  Khrushchev  wanted  not  two  birds  but 
at  least  half  a  dozen  :  the  very  complexity  of  the  problems  in  which  he  was 
enmeshed  demanded  this  kind  of  political  kill-ratio.  In  assailing  the 
internal  opposition  during  the  22nd  Congress,  Mr.  Khrushchev  found  it 
also  convenient  to  go  for  the  opposition  in  Peking,  all  with  the  comforting 
knowledge  that  he  could  pursue  this  fateful  encounter  on  the  terms  he  had 
himself  devised — the  identification  of  his  opponents  with  a  baleful  and 
terrible  Stalinism,  the  proclamation  of  himself  and  his  supporters  as  the 
champions  of  a  newly-minted  age  all  unblemished  by  the  evils  of  the  past — 
at  least  the  Stalinist  past.  To  harry  his  enemies  and  to  encourage  his 
friends  Mr.  Khrushchev  therefore  launched  the  fireships  of  anti-Stalinism 
against  the  ranks  of  the  Congress  :  this  was  a  weapon  which  could  be  used 
simultaneously  against  both  the  internal  and  external  opposition  (though 
the  internal  opposition  was  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  prime  target).  The  strategy 
was  bold  and  comprehensive,  the  political  blitzkrieg  sudden  and  ruthless  ; 
first  the  ‘anti-Party  group’  was  hammered,  then  the  Albanian  ‘Stalinists’ 
(with  a  lunge  at  Peking),  both  ‘Stalinist’  groups  being  linked  and  therefore 
doubly  condemned  through  the  emphasis  on  the  role  of  Mr.  Molotov,  an 
arid  proponent  of  Stalinist  conservatism  at  home,  with  effrontery  enough 
to  revile  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  policies  even  before  the  Congress  opened,  and 
the  same  Mr.  Molotov  who  aligned  himself  with  the  Chinese  (and  there¬ 
fore  anti-Khrushchev)  programme.  Nor  was  this  the  only  front  on  which 
Mr.  Khrushchev  was  fighting ;  he  set  out  to  attack  and,  if  possible,  to 
displace  the  ‘conservatives’  who  still  wielded  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
management  and  direction  of  the  economy,  all  the  while  stressing  the 
significance  of  his  own  ‘welfare’  (or  consumer)  line  for  Soviet  economic 
development.  The  struggle  over  this  realignment  of  the  place  of  heavy  and 
light  industry  (and  the  proposed  shift  within  heavy  industry  towards 
‘consumer’  objectives)  had  already  lasted  some  time  and  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  attempt  to  resolve  it  by  a  coup  de  main  at  the  Congress  failed,  for 
all  the  blackguarding  at  the  Congress  of  the  ‘Stalinists’  who  impeded  this 
transition  to  a  ‘new  stage  of  development’ ;  again  Mr.  Molotov  and  his 
supporters  became  the  whipping-boys,  smeared  with  charges  of  ‘dogma¬ 
tism’. 

The  performance  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  supporters  at  the  22nd 
Congress  was  as  extraordinary  as  it  was  so  frequently  lurid,  yet  Mr. 
Khrushchev  was  playing  for  the  very  highest  stakes ;  first  and  foremost 

1  Cf.  Survey,  1961,  pp.  203-7,  f°r  an  account  of  the  denunciation  of  the  Albanians. 
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Mr.  Khrushchev  fought  to  sustain  his  own  leadership  but  this  time  he 
struggled  for  even  more,  for  maximum  freedom  of  manoeuvre  whereby 
he  might  finally  implement  that  ‘new  stage’  right  across  the  board,  in 
domestic  and  in  international  policies.  This  was  not  mere  idiosyncrasy, 
though  the  verbal  garb  in  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  clothed  it  not  infre¬ 
quently  suggested  mere  mania :  yet  his  antics  and  his  cavortings,  unseemly 
and  grotesque  as  they  appeared,  played  a  part  in  his  forceful  presentation 
of  the  new  image  and  role  for  the  Communist  Party,  which  must  henceforth 
take  its  place  as  an  effective  and  efficient  instrument  of  leadership  in  a 
society  undergoing  rapid  modernization.  It  was  this  persistent,  almost 
compulsive  ‘radicalism’  which  committed  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  battle  on 
a  variety  of  fronts ;  this  same  compulsion,  even  if  it  provided  a  certain 
consistency  of  approach,  nevertheless  led  Mr.  Khrushchev  increasingly 
towards  bizarre  or  abrupt  attempts  to  reconcile  incompatibles,  to  displace 
ideology  in  the  interests  of  practical  efficiency  yet  to  justify  that  transition 
by  ‘ideology’,  to  thrust  a  new  role  upon  the  Party  yet  without  ensuring 
that  the  Party  could  fulfil  it,  to  integrate  domestic  and  external  policies 
with  prescriptions  which  stimulated  a  challenge  from  many  parties,  not 
merely  his  own.  After  1961  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  no  alternative  but  to 
face  down  the  Chinese  communist  intransigence,  which  he  had  had  no 
small  part  in  stimulating ;  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  chosen 
‘anti-Stalinism’  as  his  prime  battleground  at  the  22nd  Congress,  yet  it  was 
precisely  the  anti-Stalinist  trend  which  did  most  to  erode  the  ‘unity’  of  the 
entire  Communist  movement.  To  browbeat  his  opponents  and  to  coerce 
- — even  disperse — the  Peking  militants,  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  taken  up  a 
broken  cudgel ;  he  could  and  did  lay  about  himself,  inflicting  wounds  and 
bruises  wholesale,  but  the  mortal  blow  eluded  him.  Along  with  pre¬ 
eminence  and  prestige,  to  say  nothing  of  power  itself,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
sought  above  all  for  freedom  of  action  in  which  he  might  implement  his 
whole  ‘strategy’,  at  home  the  new  role  for  the  Party,  the  attack  on 
traditionalism,  the  rebuff  of  the  ‘metal-eaters’  and  progress  towards 
‘welfare’  consumer-directed  economic  programmes,  abroad  an  emphasis  on 
‘economic  competition’,  the  admission  of  possible  peaceful  transition  to 
socialism  in  the  non-communist  world  and  a  flexibility  in  policies  derived 
from  pursuing  a  limited  detente  with  the  western  powers.  It  was  for  these 
goals  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  stormed  his  way  through  the  22nd  Congress, 
but  all  too  soon  there  was  evidence  that  his  assault  had  fallen  short  of  its 
objectives  and  that  not  all  his  colleagues  in  the  Presidium  shared  his  pre¬ 
cipitate  ‘radicalism’.  The  point  was  not  lost  on  Peking. 

(i)  The  affirmation  of  ‘ the  Khrushchev  line’ :  December  ig6i-March  ig62 

Even  before  the  22nd  Congress  closed  its  doors  on  31  October  1961, 
Mr.  Khrushchev  was  all  too  aware  that  his  gamble  had  not  quite  paid  off; 
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on  27  October,  in  a  violent  speech,  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  gone  to  extreme 
lengths  in  his  attacks  on  the  Albanians,  ‘lashed  out’  at  Enver  Hoxha  and 
Mehmet  Shehu,  suggested  their  removal  as  a  precondition  for  ending  ‘an 
abnormal,  evil  situation’  and  not  only  implicated  but  also  challenged  the 
Chinese  communists  : 

We  share  the  anxiety  of  our  Chinese  friends  and  appreciate  their  concern  for 
the  strengthening  of  unity.  If  the  Chinese  comrades  wish  to  apply  their  efforts 
to  normalising  the  Albanian  Party  of  Labour’s  relations  with  fraternal  parties, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  anyone  better  able  to  facilitate  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  purpose  than  the  Communist  Party  of  China.1 

Delicate  though  this  statement  was,  the  sting  remained  in  the  tail.  In 
effect,  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  asking  the  22nd  Congress  for  sweeping  and 
comprehensive  approval  of  his  action  in  exposing  the  ‘evil  situation’  in  the 
Albanian  leadership,  as  well  as  forcing  Peking  to  take  a  public  stand.  The 
‘Resolution  on  the  Central  Committee  Report’,  however,  indicated  just 
how  far  the  22nd  Congress  was  prepared  to  go ;  whatever  the  surface 
excitements  and  the  turbulence  of  ‘prolonged  applause’,  the  ‘Resolution’ 
was  a  much  more  sober  affair,  paying  proper  lip  service  to  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  enunciations  on  domestic  matters  and  on  external  affairs,  but 
modifying  substantially  the  tone  of  the  attack  on  the  Albanian  Party  of 
Labour  and  totally  excluding  any  mention  of  the  role  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  in  the  ‘Albanian  question’.  The  A.P.L.  was  censured 
for  its  ‘slander’  of  the  ‘C.P.S.U.  and  its  Leninist  Central  Committee’, 
the  leadership  of  the  A.P.L.  was  advised  to  see  the  error  of  its  ways, 
abandon  its  ‘erroneous  views’  and  ‘return  to  the  path  of  unity  and  co¬ 
operation  with  all  socialist  countries  and  with  the  international  Com¬ 
munist  movement’.  None  of  this  suggested  the  total  excommunication  of 
the  A.P.L.  leadership  for  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  called,  suggesting 
that  only  the  removal  of  the  present  Albanian  leaders  would  bring  about 
the  salvation  of  the  A.P.L.  The  ‘Resolution’  did  not  put  the  A.P.L. 
beyond  the  pale  :  on  the  contrary,  it  suggested  that  a  little  recantation 
would  work  wonders.  It  was  of  particular  importance  that  the  ‘Resolution’ 
did  not  specify  the  charges  against  the  A.P.L.,  though  such  charges  had 
been  bandied  about  at  the  Congress  sessions  ;  the  A.P.L.  was  declared  to 
be  in  breach  of  ‘the  Declaration  and  Statement  of  the  1957  and  i960 
conferences  of  communist  and  workers  parties’,  but  such  views  as  the 
A.P.L.  professed  were  merely  categorized  as  ‘erroneous’  and  the  gravest 
charge  laid  at  the  door  of  the  A.P.L.  was  that  of  ‘playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  imperialists’.  Nor  did  the  ‘Resolution’  mention  the  unholy 
alliance  forged  between  Tirana  and  Peking,  the  significance  of  which  Mr. 

1  XXII  S’ezd  Kommunisticheskovo  Partii  Sovetskovo  Soyuza  ( 17-31  Oktyabrya  1961)  ( Stenograficheskii 
Otchet  (Moscow,  1962),  vol.  2,  p.  579  (author’s  translation). 
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Khrushchev  had  been  at  pains  to  impress  upon  the  Congress,  nor  was 
there  any  place  for  justifying' — as  Mr.  Khrushchev  himself  justified' — the 
open  attack  on  the  A.P.L.  leadership.1 

The  ‘Resolution’  was  a  skilfully  worded  document,  making  full  use  of 
omission  and  even  lapsing  unashamedly  into  political  banality  to  avoid  a 
Sino-Soviet  confrontation ;  it  mellowed,  even  if  it  did  not  actually  melt 
down,  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  position  on  the  ‘anti-party  group’  (whose  expul¬ 
sion  from  the  C.P.S.U.  was  not  demanded  by  this  terminal  document)  and 
also  on  economic  policy.  The  failure  to  press  specific  charges  against  the 
A.P.L.  absolved  the  Congress  from  putting  its  authority  behind  condem¬ 
nation  of ‘dogmatism’,  where  there  was  to  have  been  a  positive  declaration 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  condemnation  of  Peking’s  attitudes  and 
policies  :  the  failure  to  support  the  Soviet  leader’s  ‘justification’  for  the 
attack  on  the  A.P.L.  also  avoided  a  public  stance  directed  at  Peking,  for 
justifying  Mr.  Khrushchev  meant  excoriating  Chou  En-lai.  These  deliber¬ 
ate  and  carefully  contrived  limitations  in  the  ‘Resolution’  clearly  indicated 
that  the  Soviet  leadership  as  a  whole  did  not  share  Mr.  Khrushchev’s 
predilection  for  a  major  and  irreversible  intensification  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
dispute,  nor  was  there  full  agreement  on  the  tactics  he  favoured  which 
were  likely,  either  by  design  or  by  accident,  to  produce  a  total  rupture. 
Nor  was  this  a  kind  of  political  pedantry ;  in  his  speech  directed  against 
the  A.P.L.,  Mr.  Khrushchev  had- — verbally,  at  least- — taken  his  listeners 
‘over  the  brink’,  into  a  world  of  exclusions  and  virtual  unilateral  decisions 
as  to  what  was  and  what  was  not  ‘socialist’.  It  was,  therefore,  noteworthy 
that  Frol  Kozlov  in  his  report  spoke  in  much  more  hypothetical  terms  than 
Mr.  Khrushchev,  pointing  to  the  brimstone  and  fire  without  actually 
insisting  that  the  A.P.L.  leadership  be  hurled  into  it :  the  ‘pernicious 
policy  of  the  Albanian  leaders’,  Mr.  Kozlov  pointed  out,  ‘ may  result  in 
divorcing  Albania  from  the  socialist  camp’  and  ‘may  seriously  prejudice ’  the 
course  of  ‘socialist  construction’  in  Albania,  certainly  serious  warning  but 
lacking  that  automatic  damnation  which  impregnated  Mr.  Khrushchev’s 
words.2  Mr.  Kozlov  was  not  alone  in  both  having  and  voicing  reserva¬ 
tions  ;  it  was  soon  to  become  apparent  that  Mr.  Suslov  had  misgivings  of 
his  own.  Equally,  the  attitude  of  the  representatives  of  foreign  communist 
parties  provided  some  cause  for  reflection ;  though  there  were  equivoca¬ 
tions,  there  was  still  sufficient  substance  in  the  speeches  of  these  foreign 
representatives  to  make  it  clear  that  one-third,  22  of  the  66  representatives, 
failed  to  offer  their  support  for  the  condemnation  of  the  A.P.L.  leadership.3 
It  scarcely  altered  this  balance  of  disapproval  and  qualified  approval  to 

1  Text  in  XXII S’ezd,  vol.  3,  p.  207  :  ‘Rezolyutsiya  po  otchetu  Tsk  KPSS’,  adopted  31  October 

■961  • 

2  See  excerpts  in  Diversity  in  International  Communism,  A  Documentary  Record,  ig6i-ig6g,  ed. 
Alexander  Dallin  (New  York,  1963),  pp.  81-82. 

3  See  table,  ibid.,  Diversity  in  International  Communism,  p.  83. 
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slide  in  retrospective  encouragement  for  Mr.  Khrushchev  from  the 
Luxembourg  Communist  Party.1 

This  display  of  communist  loyalties,  or  the  lack  of  them  (depending  on 
the  particular  geographical  point' — Moscow,  Tirana  or  Peking — from 
which  they  were  viewed),  produced  some  peculiar  political  arithmetic,  all 
part  of  the  post-Congress  ferment  which  broke  over  the  communist  move¬ 
ment.  Both  Tirana  and  Peking  took  advantage  of  the  fractions  and  the 
minus  signs  to  demonstrate  the  miscalculation  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  at  the 
22nd  Congress.  None  indulged  himself  in  this  process  more  than  Enver 
Hoxha,  first  secretary  of  the  A.P.L.,  whose  speech  on  7  November  1961 
was  every  bit  as  livid,  violent  and  splenetic  as  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  on  27 
October.  Since  ‘N.  Khrushchev’,  or  just  simply  ‘Khrushchev’' — Enver 
Hoxha  alternated  his  discourtesies  slightly- — had  ‘first  unilaterally  brought 
our  differences  out  into  the  open,  giving  weapons  to  the  enemy  and  taking 
upon  himself  a  great  historical  responsibility  as  a  dissenter  from  the  unity 
of  the  international  communist  movement  .  .  .’,  then  the  A.P.L.  ‘is 
obliged’  to  make  known  its  side  of  the  question.  As  well  as  being  a  fiery 
speech,  it  was  also  a  shrewd  one  ;  it  recognized  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  was 
out  ‘to  make  an  example’  of  Albania  and  warned  that  Albania  would  not 
succumb  to  this  kind  of  pressure  : 

If,  for  one  reason  or  another,  N.  Khrushchev  and  his  followers  do  not  wish  to 
aid  us,  they  wait  in  vain  for  us  to  go  to  the  imperialists  and  their  allies  for  ‘alms’. 
...  we  say  to  N.  Khrushchev  that  the  Albanian  people  and  their  party  will  live 
on  grass  if  necessary,  but  they  will  never  sell  out  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
because  they  would  rather  die  on  their  feet  with  honour  than  live  on  their  knees 
in  dishonour.  [Stormy  applause.  All  rise.  Ovation.]2 

Enver  Hoxha  then  went  on,  in  fine,  flailing  style,  to  tear  down  the  image 
of  Mr.  Khrushchev  as  a  reliable  guide  on  ideology  and  as  a  source  of 
judgement  on  Joseph  Stalin,  views  which  are  propagated  for  ‘anti- 
Marxist’  purposes, 

N.  Khrushchev  used  the  question  of  the  Stalin  cult  to  dethrone  Leninism,  to 
lay  the  ground  for  the  revision  of  Marxism-Leninism  and  to  spread  his  oppor¬ 
tunist  views  on  the  very  important  questions  of  present  world  development  and 
the  international  Communist  movement.  This  action  and  these  tactics  of  his 
against  Leninism  are  neither  new  nor  original.  In  fact,  Tiotsky  also  used  the 
same  tactics  in  his  fight  against  Leninism  ... 

N.  Khrushchev  has  also  used  the  question  of  Stalin  to  strike  a  blow  against 
solid  Marxist-Leninist  elements  in  the  leadership  of  Communist  and  workers 
parties  of  various  countries,  to  intimidate,  and  in  cases  of  resistance,  to  liquidate 

1  Plus  San  Marino,  Nicaragua  and  Haiti,  which  also  ‘condemned’  the  A.P.L.  leadership, 

though  scarcely  a  weighty  intervention. 

2  Printed  in  iPopullit  (Tirana),  8  November  1961 :  text  in  William  E.  Griffith,  Albania  and 
the  Sino-Soviet  Rift  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1963),  Doc.  14,  p.  242,  col.  11.  On  the  different  texts 
available,  see  note  to  p.  88  in  Diversity  in  International  Communism. 
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anyone  who  dares  oppose  him  .  .  .  Khrushchev,  under  the  pretext  of  the  struggle 
against  the  personality  cult,  is  seeking  to  dethrone  Leninism  to  open  up  the  way 
to  revisionism.  If  this  were  not  so,  in  spite  of  his  demagogic  words,  he  could  not 
have  failed  to  point  out  that  today  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  personality  cult 
becomes  more  noticeable  every  day — moreover,  often  in  the  most  open  way 
and  exalting  his  own  person.  Thus,  it  is  hard  to  find  an  issue  of  illustrated 
Soviet  periodicals  without  photographs  of  Khrushchev ;  pages  of  the  Soviet 
press  are  filled  with  quotations  from  his  speeches ;  everywhere  and  on  every 
question  he  alone  speaks  .  .  d 

If  this  is  one  major  point  of  ‘principled’  disagreement,  the  evaluation  of 
the  historical  role  of  J.  V.  Stalin,  the  other  concerns  the  present  Soviet 
attitude  to  ‘contemporary  revisionism,  and  particularly  toward  the  trea¬ 
cherous  clique  of  Jugoslav  revisionists’.  ‘N.  Khrushchev’  has  much  to 
hide :  the  ‘Jugoslav  revisionists’  played  ‘a  foul  part’  in  the  ‘counter¬ 
revolution  in  Hungary’  and  ‘N.  Khrushchev’  connived  at  this  treachery, 
even  compounding  it  by  being  ‘in  full  agreement  with  J.  B.  Tito’,  ‘he 
deemed  it  logical  to  consult  with  Tito,  with  this  enemy  of  socialism,  with 
the  very  inspirer  and  organiser  of  counter-revolution  in  Hungary  .  .  .’2 

The  methods  ‘N.  Khrushchev’  used  to  attack  the  A.P.L.  at  the  22nd 
Congress  were  ‘“putschist”’,  yet,  Enver  Hoxha  emphasized 

.  .  .  N.  Khrushchev  was  not  supported  at  the  22nd  Congress  of  the  CPSU  by  all 
the  representatives  of  the  fraternal  Communist  and  workers  parties.  Out  of  the 
eighty  foreign  delegates  that  took  part  in  the  work  of  the  Congress  and  spoke  or 
sent  their  greetings  in  writing,  thirty-four  representatives  of  fraternal  parties  did 
not  join  in  N.  Khrushchev’s  slanders  and  accusations  against  our  party — 
stormy  applause — and  did  not  speak  about  the  misunderstandings  that  exist 
between  the  APL  and  the  Soviet  leaders  .  .  . 

We  should  also  state  that  the  mass  of  domestic  delegates  of  the  22nd  Congress 
did  not  express  themselves  on  the  Soviet-Albanian  misunderstandings.  They 
did  not  speak  against  our  party,  they  did  not  support  N.  Khrushchev  in  his 
attacks  and  slanders  against  the  APL.  Out  of  the  eighty-eight  CPSU  delegates 
who  took  part  in  the  discussions  at  the  Congress,  only  fourteen  spoke  against 
our  party.3 

None  of  this  was  calculated  to  cool  the  crisis  in  Soviet-Albanian  relations  ; 
the  Soviet  press  now  intensified  its  drum-fire  of  ‘excerpts’  from  foreign 
communist  statements  which  showed  how  wide  and  deep  was  the  ‘support’ 
enjoyed  by  the  C.P.S.U.  in  its  struggle  with  a  recalcitrant  A.P.L.  The 
‘warnings’  grew  apace4  and  Kommunist  itself,  with  its  weightiness,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  verdict : 

1  See  text,  Griffith,  Albania  and  the  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  Doc.  14,  pp.  256-7,  which  contains  inserted 
quotation  from  J.  V.  Stalin,  Works,  vol.  6,  p.  361  (Albanian  edition). 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  258-9.  s  Ibid.,  p.  265,  col.  i. 

4  See  list  of  relevant  items  in  the  Soviet  press,  Griffith,  Albania  and  the  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  pp. 

1 12-14.  Also  Diversity  in  International  Communism,  pp.  141-5,  for  items  up  to  21  February  1962. 
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The  issue  is  clear.  I  he  condemnation  by  the  international  Communist  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Albanian  leaders’  schismatic  and  anti-Marxist  policy  and  propa¬ 
ganda  is  unanimous.1 

In  fact,  the  issue  was  far  from  clear  and  the  condemnation  was  by  no 
means  unanimous,  but  Kommunist  made  it  plain  that  the  errant  Albanian 
leaders  were  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  escape  unpunished  : 

No  book-keeping  technique  used  by  Hoxha  and  Shehu  to  count  up  how  many 
times  their  names  were  mentioned  at  the  22nd  Congress  will  help  them.2 

The  charges  were  this  time  made  specific  and  read  out : 

Alien  to  Marxism-Leninism  and  the  socialist  system,  the  personality  cult  is  the 
principal,  yet  not  the  sole  cause  and  manifestation  of  the  political  and  ideological 
degradation  of  the  Albanian  leaders.  Another  major  cause  is  their  nationalism, 
nationalistic  narrow-mindedness,  their  inability  and  incapacity  to  approach 
contemporary  problems  from  the  viewpoint  of  Leninist  internationalism,  of  the 
interests  and  tasks  of  the  socialist  camp,  and  the  international  Communist 
movement  as  a  whole.3 

This  was  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  bell,  book  and  candle;  Fedor  Konstantinov, 
chief  editor  of  Kommunist,  penned  this  act  of  excommunication  (or  lent  his 
name  to  it),  but  even  before  the  article  appeared  Mr.  Khrushchev  deployed 
other  weapons  against  the  Albanians,  showing  his  readiness  to  sever 
governmental  relations  between  Albania  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Towards 
the  close  of  November  1961  the  Russians  informed  the  Albanians  that 
they  were  withdrawing  their  ambassador  (Shikin)  from  Tirana :  at  the 
same  time  the  Russians  protested  in  formal  fashion  at  the  activities  of  the 
Albanian  embassy  in  Moscow,  which  had  been  distributing  ‘in  an  inten¬ 
sive  manner’  a  variety  of  ‘anti-Soviet  material’,  including  Enver  Hoxha’s 
speech  of  7  November.  It  was,  therefore,  no  longer  possible  for  the 
Albanian  Ambassador,  Nesti  Nase,  to  remain  in  the  Soviet  Union.4  On 
3  December,  a  Soviet  note  verbale  made  the  break  clean — all  Soviet  person¬ 
nel  in  the  Soviet  embassy  in  Tirana  and  all  commercial  representation  in 
Albania  (save  three  technicians  to  guard  the  buildings)  would  be  with¬ 
drawn,  and  in  view  of  the  Albanians  exploiting  their  stay  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
for  ‘anti-Soviet  objectives’,  then  the  further  presence  of  Albanian  diplo¬ 
matic  and  commercial  staff  was  ‘purposeless’.5 

The  Albanian  government  expressed  its  ‘most  profound  astonishment 
and  indignation’  at  the  Soviet  charges  and  went  on  subsequently  to 
deplore  a  state  of  affairs  when  ‘the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union — the 
first  socialist  state  in  the  world  and  the  glorious  C.P.S.U.  founded  by 

1  Kommunist,  No.  17,  November  1961 :  ‘The  Schismatic  Anti-Marxist  Activities  of  the  Albanian 
Leaders’.  2  Ibid.  3  Ibid. 

4  Documents ,  1962,  No.  157.  5  Ibid.,  No.  158. 
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V.  I.  Lenin — includes  people  like  the  Nikita  Khrushchev  group.  .  .  .’* 
The  A.P.L.  leadership,  however,  was  no  model  of  propriety  and  only 
recently  the  violence  of  Enver  Hoxha’s  language  had  exceeded  that  of 
Mr.  Khrushchev’s.  But  this  was  not  a  matter  of  diplomatic  niceties.  By 
his  excommunication  of  the  A.P.L.  and  by  the  virtual  severance  of  govern¬ 
mental  relations  Mr.  Khrushchev  served  notice  on  the  Chinese  communist 
leadership  through  his  belabouring  of  the  Albanian  whipping-boy  how 
rigorously  he  intended  to  pursue  ‘his’  policies.  ‘The  Nikita  Khrushchev 
group’  had  declared  unilaterally  (though  with  a  great  pretence  of  una¬ 
nimity  among  the  communist  and  worker  parties)  that  Albania  was  not  a 
‘socialist’  country  and  could  not  belong  to  the  ‘socialist  camp’,  therefore, 
ipso  facto,  Albania  was  not  ‘socialist’.  The  authority  of  ‘unanimous’  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  A.P.L.  was  fictitious ;  the  22nd  Congress  itself  had 
eschewed  such  an  act.  Albanian  hostility  was  patent  and  intractable ; 
Mr.  Khrushchev  countered  simply  by  applying  superior  Soviet  power, 
utilized  on  this  occasion  to  define  most  conveniently  what  and  who  was 
‘socialist’.  By  the  same  token,  indeed  by  simple  extension  of  the  argument, 
it  was  eminently  feasible  and  increasingly  desirable  to  consider  a  possible 
Soviet-Jugoslav  rapprochement ;  the  yardstick  of  ‘socialism’  was  compliance 
with  and  conformity  to  Moscow’s  primacy  in  affirming  ‘the  general  line’, 
a  fact  the  Albanians  had  learned  to  their  cost  and  which  the  Chinese 
communists  had  reason  to  ponder. 

The  violence  and  momentum  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  attack  at  the  22nd 
Congress  put  the  Chinese  communists  on  the  defensive  and  the  subsequent 
deterioration  in  Soviet-Albanian  relations  showed  Peking  what  weapons 
Mr.  Khrushchev  had  selected — the  Soviet  leader  intended  to  rely  on  the 
‘organisational’  weapon  to  effect  a  de  facto  re-ordering  of  the  ‘socialist 
camp’.  The  ideological  pretexts  for  the  exclusion  of  Albania  were  pretty 
thin,  but  none  could  gainsay  the  effectiveness  of  actual,  brute  amputation. 
Yet  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  also  engaged  in  a  major  effort  to  breathe  new 
life  into  ideology  within  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  trying  to  bring  into 
being  his  own  version  of  the  ‘Socialist  commonwealth’,  which  meant  that 
finally  he  had  to  accommodate  parties  which  were  potentially  and  actually 
as  ‘divisive’- — the  term  used  in  the  ‘Resolution’  about  the  A.P.L. — as  the 
Albanians  themselves,  not  least  the  Polish  and  the  Jugoslav.  For  the 
moment,  in  the  wake  of  the  22nd  Congress,  the  Chinese  communist 
leadership  had  to  concentrate  on  holding  the  surge  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s 
counter-attack.  At  the  Congress  itself  Chou  En-lai  took  up  the  most 
favourable  defensive  position,  insisting  that  it  was  procedurally  inadmis¬ 
sible  for  the  Soviet  leader  to  unleash  a  unilateral  public  censure  of  a 
‘fraternal  party’ ;  in  a  sense,  Chou  En-lai  won  his  point  when  the  ‘Resolu¬ 
tion’  failed  to  recapitulate  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  ‘justification’  for  such  a  step. 

1  Documents,  ig6a,  No.  159. 
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The  Albanians  repeated  his  comments  of  the  flagrant  nature  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev’s  action,  but  the  essence  of  Fedor  Konstantinov’s  Kom- 
munist  article  was  that  no  amount  of  hair-splitting  or  head-counting  could 
save  them  from  the  consequences  of  a  decision  now  taken.  Subsequently 
the  C.P.S.U.  claimed  that  something  like  an  olive  branch  was  proffered 
by  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  the  Chinese  communist  delegation  at  the  22nd 
Congress,  namely  that  ‘if  China  really  needed  specialists’  and  ‘if  they  [the 
specialists]  were  provided  with  normal  conditions  of  work’,  then  the  Soviet 
leadership  was  prepared  to  send  the  engineers  and  technicians  back.1 
The  olive  branch  had  barbs  and  the  Chinese  understandably  held  back 
their  hand. 

After  the  22nd  Congress,  the  C.P.C.  (to  judge  from  the  Chinese  press) 
was  intent  upon  slow  but  sure  escalation  of  the  dispute ;  there  was  the 
bland  affability  of  the  greetings  sent  by  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  to 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution,  followed 
by  a  much  more  pointed  message  to  the  A.P.L.  which  congratulated  the 
Albanians  on  ‘waging  a  principled,  resolute  struggle  against  the  modern 
revisionism  of  Jugoslavia’,  thus  contributing  to  maintaining  ‘the  purity  of 
Marxism-Leninism’ ;  the  leadership  provided  by  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  A.P.L.  under  Enver  Hoxha  was  ‘correct’  and  promised  even  greater 
successes  in  socialist  construction’.2  Simple,  robust  as  these  greetings  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  on  the  surface,  they  were  spring-loaded,  like  all  the  com¬ 
memorative  editorials  and  addresses,  with  refutations  of  the  ‘Khrushchev 
line’  :  in  their  statement  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Chinese  pointedly 
referred  to  the  ‘unity  of  the  socialist  camp  of  twelve  socialist  countries’, 
inserted  a  militant  tone  about  warding  off ‘imperialism’,  and  in  the  greet¬ 
ing  sent  to  the  A.P.L.  very  obviously  conferred  the  accolade  of  orthodoxy 
on  Enver  Hoxha.  Wu  Yu-chang’s  commemorative  speech  on  the  October 
Revolution,  delivered  on  6  November,  set  Stalin  back  in  the  line  of ‘great’ 
Soviet  leaders  and,  while  denouncing  the  ‘modern  revisionism’  represented 
by  ‘the  Tito  clique  of  Jugoslavia’,  firmly  emphasized  the  ‘unity’  between 
the  peoples  and  parties  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  but- — ‘conversely,  any  words  or  deeds  which  are  not  in  the  interests 
of  the  unity  between  our  two  parties  ...  or  which  impair  the  basis  of  this 
unity. — the  fundamental  principles  of  Marxism-Leninism- — will  not  be 
countenanced  by  the  people  of  China’.3 

Late  in  November,  as  the  Soviet  press  stepped  up  its  ‘indictment  by 
proxy’  by  using  excerpts  from  other  communist  parties  and  as  the 
anniversary  of  the  November  i960  ‘Moscow  Statement’  presented  another 

1  World  Communist  Unity  (World  Booklet  vol.  2,  No.  3),  London,  April  1964  :  ‘The  Struggle  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  Unity  of  the  International  Communist  Move¬ 
ment’  (Report  delivered  by  Mikhail  Suslov  ...  14  February  1964),  pp.  57-58. 

2  Peking  Review,  No.  45,  10  November  1961,  and  No.  46,  17  November  1961. 

3  Peking  Review,  No.  45,  10  November  1961. 
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opportunity  for  comment  and  ‘clarification’,  the  verbal  battle  was  joined 
on  a  wide  front.  The  Chinese  congratulations  to  the  A.P.L.  had  singled 
out  ‘Jugoslav  revisionism’  as  a  major  target ;  now  it  came  right  within 
Chinese  sights  as  a  result  of  President  Tito’s  speech  at  Skoplje  on  13 
November.  For  President  Tito,  the  22nd  Congress  had  ‘great  significance 
in  the  further  advance  towards  a  really  progressive  and  democratic 
movement .  .  .’ ;  ‘.  .  .  we  welcome  the  course  taken  by  the  22nd  Congress’. 
President  Tito  did  not  mince  his  words  : 

We  have  also  ascertained  that  it  was  the  Chinese  Party  alone  which  took  an 
unbelievably  slanderous  and  sharp  attitude  against  our  party  and  our  country 
at  the  Congress.  Not  only  that,  but  as  far  as  the  Albanian  Party  is  concerned 
— its  leaders  constantly  acted  to  provoke  the  Soviet  Union,  causing  a  conflict 
between  them,  and  they  are  still  acting  this  way — we  see  that  the  Albanian 
Party  and  Enver  Hoxha  represent  the  Chinese  Party  in  this  part  of  Europe  and 
are  trumpeting  lies  about  us.1 

President  Tito’s  Skoplje  speech  did  much,  if  not  to  transform  the  scene,  at 
least  to  energize  it  in  new  directions  ;  the  Soviet  and  Jugoslav  positions  no 
longer  appeared  as  irreconcilables,  the  Jugoslav  party  had  in  effect  once 
more  moved  into  the  whole  Communist  ‘debate’  and  the  attribution  of 
anti-Jugoslav  remarks  to  the  Chinese  was  open,  direct  and  unflinching, 
indeed  heavily  underscored — ‘.  .  .  it  was  the  Chinese  Party  alone  which  took 
an  unbelievably  slanderous  and  sharp  attitude’.  The  way  for  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  Moscow  and  Belgrade  was,  theoretically  at  least,  open. 

The  Chinese  press  reprinted  President  Tito’s  Skoplje  speech  (as  it  also 
reproduced  a  great  deal  of  anti-C.P.C.  statements  emanating  from  other 
sources2)  with  an  editorial  onslaught  about  ‘the  renegade’.3  With  ‘the 
Chinese  comrades’  under  sustained  attack  from  many  quarters,  those  same 
comrades  used  the  anniversary  of  the  November  i960  Statement  to  assert 
their  own  views  once  again  and  to  proclaim  their  ideological  rectitude. 
Pravda  used  the  commemorative  occasion  to  lash  out  once  more  at  the 
A.P.L. — labelling  the  Albanian  leaders  ‘apostates’  who  pursued  a  ‘course 
of  subversive  activities’  and  ‘divisive  activities’,  all  of  which  ‘evoked 
decisive  condemnation  by  the  fraternal  Marxist-Leninist  parties’.4  The 
Albanians  for  their  part  responded  to  the  occasion  by  accusing  ‘Nikita 
Khrushchev  and  those  who  follow  his  opportunistic  line’  of  violating  the 
i960  Statement,  not  only  by  attacking  the  A.P.L.  but  also  by  supporting 
‘the  revisionist  clique  of  Tito’.5  At  this  point  the  Chinese  communist 

1  For  extracts  from  President  Tito’s  speech  of  1 3  November  1 96 1 ,  see  Documents,  1962,  No.  148. 

2  See  note  to  p.  22 1  in  Diversity  in  International  Communism  for  list  of  Chinese  reprintings  in 

Jen-min  jih-pao  as  from  16  November  1961.  3  Jeti-min  jih-pao,  28  November  1961. 

4  Pravda,  6  December  1961  :  Editorial.  (Italics  added). 

5  Zeri  iPopullit,  6  December  1961  :  ‘A  Year  of  Historic  Proofs’.  Text  in  Diversity  in  International 
Communism,  pp.  159-67. 
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leadership  knew  that  the  Soviet-Albanian  break  was  imminent,  but  it 
was  only  in  mid-December  that  the  Chinese  press  actually  reported  the 
rupture  and  then  merely  printed  the  respective  Soviet  and  Albanian 
notes.1 

While  carrying  news  of  the  aid  and  encouragement  which  the  Chinese 
communists  brought  to  the  embattled  Albanians' — exchanges  of  delega¬ 
tions  and  trade  agreements,  technical  co-operation  and  the  extension  of 
credits- — the  Chinese  press  could  also  report  on  the  actual  confrontations 
taking  place  on  the  floors  of  several  conferences  in  December  1961,  not 
least  at  the  Fifth  World  Congress  of  Trade  Unions  in  Moscow,  the  sessions 
of  the  Executive  Meeting  of  the  Afro-Asian  People’s  Solidarity  Organisa¬ 
tion  in  Gaza,  the  Afro-Asian  Writers’  Conference  in  Cairo  and  finally  the 
meeting  of  the  World  Peace  Council  in  Stockholm,  at  all  of  which  the 
Chinese  delegates  or  representatives  either  jabbed  at  the  Soviet  leadership 
or  paraded  that  persistent  Chinese  militancy.  What  began  to  emerge 
more  clearly  was  the  intensity  of  the  Chinese  attack  on  President  Kennedy 
— in  fact,  this  was  a  dual  assault,  which  suggested  the  ‘collusion’  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  (or  his  mouthpieces)  as  well  as  the 
need  to  implement  a  policy  geared  to  ‘national  liberation’  as  opposed  to 
loose  talk  about  ‘peace’.  The  suggestions  of  Soviet  lack  of  vigilance  were 
neatly  intertwined  with  attacks  on  ‘U.S.  imperialism,  the  most  vicious 
enemy  of  the  peace’ — witness  Liao  Cheng-chih  at  Stockholm,  who 
pointed  to  the  ‘recent  interview  given  by  Kennedy  to  Adzhubei,  editor 
of  the  Soviet  newspaper  Izoestia\  an  article  which  ‘even  more  nakedly’ 
exposed  the  ‘unbridled  ambitions  for  aggression  and  enslavement  of  the 
world’  on  the  part  of  the  ‘U.S.  Imperialism’.2  The  Chinese  delegate 
at  Stockholm  also  tore  into  the  disarmament  issue,  yet  another  side-swipe 
at  Mr.  Khrushchev  : 

How  could  we  possibly  consider  requesting  Algeria  to  sit  down  with  France  and 
discuss  general  and  complete  disarmament?  Whether  it  is  Cuba  or  some  other 
newly  independent  nations,  their  present  need  is  certainly  not  the  disarming  of 
their  forces  they  have  just  built  but  the  strengthening  of  their  forces  to  defend 
the  independence  of  their  homeland.  How  could  we  possibly  consider  it 
realistic  for  Cuba  to  sit  down  and  discuss  general  and  complete  disarmament 
with  the  United  States?  The  view  that  striving  for  disarmament  should  become 
the  central  task  of  all  countries  and  peoples  is  clearly  not  in  accordance  with  the 
practical  situation  of  the  oppressed  peoples  and  of  states  suffering  aggression. 
To  force  this  view  upon  the  oppressed  peoples  and  the  states  suffering  aggression 
would  of  necessity  harm  their  liberation  struggle.3 

1  Jen-minjih-pao,  15  December  1961. 

2  Speech  printed  in  Peking  Review ,  No.  51,  22  December  1961  :  ‘The  Way  to  Defend  World 
Peace’. 

3  Speech  of  Liu  Ning-I,  vice-chairman  of  the  China  Peace  Committee  to  the  World  Peace 
Council,  18  December  1961.  Documents,  1962,  No.  160. 
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What  Liu  Ning-I  hinted  at  in  Stockholm  in  this  speech  was  made  quite 
explicit  by  an  editorial  in  Ta-kung  Pao  at  the  end  of  1961  (released  as  an 
English  language  text  by  the  New  China  News  Agency),  again  suggesting 
that  Izvestia  had  become  a  sounding-board  for  the  ‘demands’  of  the 
American  president,  albeit  disguised  as  ‘improving  U.S. -Soviet  relations’: 

Kennedy  wants  to  maintain  the  reactionary  position  pursued  by  U.S.  imperial¬ 
ism  on  pressing  international  questions,  such  as  West  Berlin,  Germany  and 
disarmament ;  he  would  not  budge  an  inch  but  insisted  on  multiplying  his  gains. 
On  the  question  of  keeping  the  so-called  ‘peace  for  twenty  years’  he  went 
further  in  putting  forward  two  most  preposterous  and  arrogant  terms,  the 
essence  of  which  is  an  ultimatum  to  the  people  of  the  world  to  surrender  to  U.S. 
imperialism — in  other  words,  a  demand  that  the  people  in  the  capitalist  world, 
comprising  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  population,  docilely  accept  U.S.  rule  and 
a  demand  that  the  socialist  countries,  in  which  one-third  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion  lives,  be  wiped  out.1 

The  Chinese  communist  press  continued  to  attack  the  Kennedy  adminis¬ 
tration  and,  by  implication,  to  emphasize  that  those  who  treated  with 
them  were  either  knaves  or  fools,  or  both.  While  this  was  a  direct 
thrust  at  the  Soviet  leadership,  the  bitter  and  involved  clashes  at  the 
Fifth  Congress  of  the  World  Federation  of  Trades  Unions  held  in  Moscow 
and  the  World  Peace  Council  sessions  in  Stockholm  made  it  abundantly 
plain  that  the  disruption  in  the  world  Communist  movement  was  not  due 
solely  to  a  ‘Soviet-Chinese’  split,  but  that  three  distinctive  positions — 
rightist,  centrist  and  leftist — were  beginning  to  emerge.  The  Italian 
delegation  distinguished  itself  by  giving  ‘the  rightists’  both  force  and 
impetus  and  arrived  at  the  Trades  Union  Congress  with  a  fistful  of  amend¬ 
ments  designed  to  push  opinion  to  the  right.  The  Italians  played  an  almost 
identical  role  at  Stockholm,  where  it  became  plain  that  ‘reconciliation’ 
between  the  contending  views  of  the  ‘leftist’  pro-China  (and  Chinese) 
militants  and  the  centrist  Soviet  element  was  wholly  out  of  the  question.2 

The  Trades  Unions  Congress  and  the  World  Peace  Council  sessions, 
while  contributing  to  the  further  degeneration  of  Sino-Soviet  relations, 
were  nevertheless  important  as  evidence  that  this  was  not  simply  a  bilateral 
struggle  but  that  other  interests  were  involved.  Yet  the  drama  centred  on 
the  spectacular  verbal  fireworks  produced  by  the  Soviet-Albanian  dispute 
and  by  the  thunder  on  the  left  provided  by  Communist  China.  The 
‘New  Year’s  Greetings’  proffered  in  Jen-minjih  pao  were  brutally  outspoken 
in  their  ‘hard  line’  and  hinted  that  since  ‘the  imperialists  and  modern 
revisionists  are  conjuring  up  a  host  of  demons  to  make  mischief’,  using 
‘every  trick  to  wreck  the  solidarity  of  the  socialist  camp  and  of  the  inter- 

1  Full  text  in  Diversity  in  International  Communism,  pp.  235-6. 

2  See  ‘The  December  1961  International  Confrontations’,  (ch.  v)  in  Albania  and  the  Sino-Soviet 
Rift,  pp.  122-9,  f°r  comprehensive  cover  of  sources. 
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national  communist  movement’,  then  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  could  only- 
get  worse.  This,  however,  was  relatively  mild  compared  to  the  blast 
delivered  by  feri  i  Popullit  on  9  January  1962,  when  the  Albanians  fired 
off  a  whole  ideological  barrage  against  ‘N.  Khrushchev’ ;  this  was  a  force¬ 
ful  attack  which  the  Chinese  communists  preferred  not  to  reprint.  The 
heading  of  the  Albanian  attack  was  overtly  antagonistic  :  ‘Deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  Mire  of  Anti-Marxism’  and  more  than  made  up  for  the 
Albanian  reticence  at  the  World  Peace  Council,  an  exercise  in  self- 
restraint  which  must  have  done  almost  physical  injury  to  the  Albanians. 
P(eri  i  Popullit  gave  ‘N.  Khrushchev  and  his  followers’  a  real  drubbing, 
arguing  that  what  applied  to  a  ‘single  party’— the  C.P.S.U.— was  not 
necessarily  binding  for  the  whole  of  the  communist  movement ;  for 
example,  the  new  C.P.S.U.  programme  is  a  ‘historic’  document  for 
‘building  a  communist  society  in  the  U.S.S.R.’  but  even  so  it  remains 
‘ the  programme  of  a  single  part/.  It  is  unthinkable  that  it  can  be  ‘imposed  on 
other  parties’,  nor  can  it  ‘replace  the  joint  documents  of  the  communist 
movement — the  statements  of  1957  and  i960’.  In  the  same  way,  it  is 
impossible  that  ‘peaceful  co-existence’  should  be  the  ‘general  line’  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  all  socialist  countries,  and  moreover  the  ‘pacifist  bourgeois 
concepts  of  N.  Khrushchev’  as  applied  to  disarmament  cannot  be  for  ‘the 
benefit  of  the  people’  but  must  serve  only  ‘imperialism  and  colonialism’. 
fen  i  Popullit,  while  aiming  several  kicks  at  Soviet  theoreticians,  used 
‘theoretician  F.  Konstantinov’  like  a  football.  Yet  when  these  insults 
and  innuendoes  were  done,  feri  i  Popullit  returned  to  the  real  nub  of  the 
matter  in  almost  urbane  style  : 

This  is  how  things  stand.  The  enraged  attacks  of  Nikita  Khrushchev  and  his 
supporters  against  the  Albanian  Party  of  Labour  and  the  Albanian  People’s 
Republic  are  further  testimony  to  the  way  the  Nikita  Khrushchev  group  wallows 
ever  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mire  of  its  anti-Marxist  campaign.  Nikita 
Khrushchev,  by  unscrupulously  exploiting  the  authority  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
CPSU,  has  managed  to  influence  certain  personalities  in  the  international 
Communist  movement  to  follow  him  in  the  unprincipled  fight  against  the  APL. 
He  tries  to  create  the  impression  that  the  whole  international  Communist  move¬ 
ment  follows  him  in  ‘condemning’  our  Party  and  its  leadership  and  also  tries  to 
cause  hostility  between  the  Communist  and  workers  parties  of  other  countries 
and  our  party  .  .  . 

Our  party  and  people  are  convinced  that  the  recent  hostile  and  anti-Marxist 
action  of  Nikita  Khrushchev  against  our  country  .  .  .  did  not  even  have  the 
approval  of  Nikita  Khrushchev’s  close  friends  in  the  Communist  and  workers 
parties  of  the  other  countries.  This  is  not  because  they  are  particularly  sym¬ 
pathetic  towards  the  APL  and  its  leadership,  but  because  such  an  unprecedented 
action  in  the  relations  among  socialist  countries  is  an  open  violation  of  the 
principles  of  the  Moscow  statements  of  1957  and  i960.  It  discredits  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  eyes  of  international  public  opinion  and  places  the  Communist 
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and  workers  parties  in  a  delicate  position,  especially  in  the  capitalist  coun¬ 
tries.1 

The  point  was  made  by  the  insertion  of  the  phrase  about  the  ‘unscrupulous 
exploitation’  of  Soviet  state  and  party  authority :  it  was  not  possible,  or  it 
could  not  go  unchallenged,  that  ‘N.  Khrushchev’  should  impose  his  views 
on  the  world  communist  movement,  that  he  should  insist  what  was  or 
was  not  ‘the  general  line’,  that  he  should  act  arbitrarily  against  the  1957 
and  i960  ‘Statements’  and  ‘subjectively’  outlaw  the  A.P.L. 

Taking  a  leaf  out  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  book,  the  Chinese  communist 
leadership  had  resorted  to  the  device  of  using  the  pronouncements  of 
associated  communist  leaders  to  put  across  what  amounted  to  definitions 
of  their  own  views ;  such  was  the  case  with  the  publication  of  Dipa  Aidit’s 
‘Statement  on  the  22nd  Congress’,  a  full  reprint  of  the  ‘remarks’  made  by 
Aidit  (Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Indonesian  Communist 
Party)  to  his  fellows  of  the  Central  Committee.  Dipa  Aidit  reported  that 
en  route  for  Moscow  the  Indonesian  ‘friendship  delegation’  to  the  22nd 
Congress  stopped  in  Prague  and  Warsaw ;  in  Moscow  there  were  ‘warm 
and  friendly  discussions’  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  in  Peking  (on  the 
return  journey)  similar  talks  with  ‘Comrade  Mao  Tse-tung  and  other 
C.P.C.  leaders’,  in  all  an  impressive  list  of  credentials  and  significant,  if 
carefully  balanced,  name-dropping.  D.  N.  Aidit’s  ‘statement’  probably 
represented  the  essence  of  genuine  feeling  and  conviction  over  the 
‘Albanian  question’  : 

During  and  after  the  22nd  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  the  imperialists,  revisionists, 
Trotskyites  and  all  the  reactionaries  rejoiced  over  the  criticism  of  Albania  and 
the  renewed  criticism  of  the  late  Stalin,  the  anti-party  group  and  others.  In 
connection  with  Albania  they  have  created  an  atmosphere  which  suggests  that 
a  problem  of ‘who  else  will  leave  the  socialist  camp’  exists.  Like  brothel  keepers, 
they  seek  to  profit  from  everyone  who  goes  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  problem 
is  a  completely  different  one,  and  it  is  also  a  different  situation  from  the  SEATO, 
NATO  and  CENTO  military  alliances,  which  exist  by  virtue  of  treaties.  The 
socialist  camp  is  made  up  of  socialist  nations,  regardless  of  treaties  and  agree¬ 
ments.  As  long  as  a  country  genuinely  conducts  a  socialist  political,  economic, 
and  social  system,  although  it  is  not  bound  by  a  treaty  and  though  matters  exist 
which  create  opposition  between  that  country  and  another  socialist  country, 
the  country  remains  a  part  of  the  socialist  camp.  Whether  a  given  country  belongs  in 
the  socialist  camp  is  not  decided  through  subjective  evaluation ,  but  by  the  objective  fact 
that  the  country  is  genuinely  building  socialism,  a  society  where  there  is  no 
exploitation  of  man  by  man.  Albania  is  a  country  which  is  building  this  type  of 
society,  a  socialist  society.  Comrade  Khrushchev  himself  does  not  deny  this.2 

1  feri  i  Popullit,  9  January  1962  :  complete  text  in  Albania  and  the  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  Doc.  22 — 
‘Deeper  and  Deeper  into  the  Mire  of  Anti-Marxism’ — pp.  303-18:  italics  added  to  ‘by  un¬ 
scrupulously  exploiting  .  .  .’,  but  ‘the  whole’  italicized  in  the  original. 

2  Documents,  1962,  No.  167.  (Italics  added.) 
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Through  D.  N.  Aidit,  the  Chinese  were  able  to  make  an  unequivocal  case 
for  the  ‘integrity’  of  each  and  every  Communist  Party  : 

.  .  .  the  PKI  (Indonesian  Communist  Party)  is  an  independent  Marxist- 
Leninist  party.  It  has  the  same  rights  as  other  Communist  parties;  it  does  not 
accept  the  leadership  of  another  party,  and  it  certainly  does  not  lead  other 
parties.  Guided  by  Marxism-Leninism,  the  PKI  determines  its  policies  itself. 
The  PKI  is  responsible  to  the  working  class  and  the  working  people  of  Indonesia : 
the  PKI  is  however  responsible  to  the  international  working-class  movement 
at  the  same  time  .  .  . 

The  interference  of  one  party  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another  party  will  only 
create  unnecessary  difficulties  and  disruption  in  the  party  interfered  with.1 

When  the  Soviet  press  carried  a  version  of  the  P.K.I.  ‘report’  early  in 
January  1962,  material  concerning  ‘the  problem  of  Albania’  and  the 
impropriety  of  a  step  ‘not  in  conformity  with  the  i960  Statement  of 
Communist  parties’ — the  public  and  unilateral  denunciation  of  Albania 
at  the  22nd  Congress — was  cut  out.2 

Since  D.  N.  Aidit’s  statement  very  effectively  prised  open  the  lid  of  the 
international  communist  movement’s  Pandora’s  box,  there  were  com¬ 
pelling  reasons  for  Soviet  caution  in  handling  the  contents  (and  by  the 
same  token,  Chinese  encouragement  of  this  spill-over).  Over  the  heated 
issue  of  the  ‘universality’  of  Soviet  Russian  experience,  in  particular  the 
validity  of  the  new  ‘Programme  of  the  C.P.S.U.’  which  was  unfolded  at 
the  22nd  Congress,  D.  N.  Aidit  applauded  it  but  did  not  regard  it  as  a 
‘universally’  binding  document — and  nor  did  the  Chinese  :  over  the 
inflamed  question  of  membership  of  the  ‘socialist  camp’,  D.  N.  Aidit 
affirmed  that  ‘objective’  conditions  determined  membership,  that  ‘objec¬ 
tively’  Albania  belonged  to  the  ‘socialist  camp’  (and  Chinese  statements 
continued  to  insist  upon  the  twelve  states  of  the  socialist  camp,  thus  counting 
in  Albania) :  over  the  regulation  of  inter-party  behaviour,  D.  N.  Aidit 
regarded  the  public  assault  on  Albania  at  the  22nd  Congress  as  a  violation 
of  the  norms  of  the  i960  Statement  (which  provided  for  both  multilateral 
and  bilateral  discussions,  as  opposed  to  unilateral  denunciation).  Com¬ 
ment  such  as  D.  N.  Aidit’s  catches  the  paradoxes  and  the  contradictions 
inherent  in  much  of  the  argument,  not  least  in  the  propositions  framed  by 
Mr.  Khrushchev.  It  was,  for  example,  essential  for  Mr.  Khrushchev,  as 
part  of  the  process  of  ‘re-vitalising’  ideology  within  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
press  for  a  recognition  of  the  ‘universality’  of  the  new  ‘Programme’,  to 
insist  upon  the  wider  applications  of  the  ‘anti-Stalin’  position  now  adopted 
by  two  Soviet  Party  Congresses  (the  20th  and  the  22nd),  yet  to  have 
eschewed  for  the  C.P.S.U.  the  role  of  ‘leading’  party.  Nevertheless,  by 

■  Ibid.,  p.  555. 

2  Pravda,  3  and  6  January  1962  :  these  Soviet  reports  also  deleted  the  P.K.I.’s  strictures  on 
‘de-Stalinization’. 
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the  exclusion  of  Albania,  the  Soviet  leadership  had  made  itself  the  arbiter 
of  what  did  or  did  not  constitute  ‘socialism’  and  of  the  criteria  by  which 
a  state  might  belong  to  the  ‘socialist  camp’,  but  critics  argued  (correctly, 
it  should  be  added)  that  such  criteria  were  ‘subjectively’  determined;  in 
fact,  D.  N.  Aidit  suggested  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  in  danger  of  tripping 
himself  up,  verbally  at  least,  in  his  ‘condemnation’  of  the  A.P.L. 

The  recognition  of  these  incongruities  and  contradictions  gives  particular 
point  to  Mr.  Juri  Andropov’s  article  in  Pravda  on  2  December  1961  — 
‘The  22nd  Congress  of  the  C.P.S.U.  and  the  development  of  the  world 
socialist  system’  :  significantly,  Mr.  Andropov  had  chosen  the  22nd  Con¬ 
gress — not  the  i960  Moscow  meeting — as  his  point  de  depart.  After  affirm¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  the  22nd  Congress  for  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr. 
Andropov  at  once  raised  his  sights  : 

As  the  fraternal  parties  have  pointed  out,  the  22nd  Party  Congress  is  of  historic  im¬ 
portance  for  the  entire  world  socialist  system.1 

As  for  a  special  ‘Soviet  contribution’,  Mr.  Andropov  pointed  to  the  new 
Party  Programme,  which,  as  the  discussion  at  the  22nd  Congress  showed, 
involved  ‘profound  interrelations  between  the  building  of  communism  in 
the  USSR  and  the  development  of  the  world  socialist  system’.  Mr. 
Andropov  hammered  on  the  significance  of  the  new  Programme  for  ‘the 
entire  socialist  system’ ;  he  went  on  to  quote  Mr.  Gomulka  to  the  effect 
that,  while  the  Programme  was  that  ‘of  a  single  party’,  yet  its  significance 
‘will  go  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  USSR.  In  a  certain  sense,  it  is 
a  programme  for  the  entire  international  communist  movement.  .  .  .’ 
There  was,  of  course,  the  ‘Albanian  problem’  : 

Some  people  reproach  our  party  for  openly  and  honestly  telling  the  truth  about 
the  errors  of  the  Albanian  leadership,  for  washing  our  dirty  linen  in  public,  so 
to  say.  But  is  it  possible  to  say  nothing  about  this  while  E.  Hoxha  and  M.  Shehu 
and  others  wage  a  day-to-day  struggle  directed  towards  disrupting  the  unity  of 
the  socialist  commonwealth,  stooping  to  any  methods?2 

Manifestly  impossible,  Mr.  Andropov  concluded  and  went  on  to  launch  a 
fierce  counter-attack  on  the  Albanian  leadership,  a  signal  that  the  decision 
to  ‘break’  with  Albania  had  already  been  taken:  the  Albanian  leaders  had 
not  ‘responsibly  reconsidered  their  position’  and  now  their  chance  had 
passed.  Mr.  Andropov’s  article  was  a  curious  amalgam — in  one  sense,  it 
took  the  ideological  offensive  and  yet  had  a  defensive  ring  to  it,  while 
making  it  clear,  even  while  discussing  the  place  of  the  Programme,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  intended  to  use  the  ‘organisational’  weapon,  giving  due 
prominence  to  those  political  and  economic  benefits  which  would  accrue 
to  those  who  cleaved  to  Moscow  and  its  ‘line’. 


1  Pravda,  2  December  1961.  (Italics  added.) 


2  Ibid. 
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It  was  no  accident  or  random  selection  that  caused  Mr.  Andropov  to 
utilize  the  words  of  a  leader  of  an  East  European  communist  party  to 
buttress  his  argument.  It  is  true  that  at  the  22nd  Congress  all  the  delega¬ 
tions  from  the  East  European  communist  parties1  rallied  to  the  Soviet 
side  when  the  A.P.L.  leadership  came  under  attack  and  during  the  imme¬ 
diate  post-Congress  period,  as  a  result  of  the  plenary  sessions  of  each 
Party’s  Central  Committee,  the  Soviet  ‘line’  was  generally  supported,  but 
this  takes  little  account  of  the  convolutions  in  each  Party’s  special  assess¬ 
ments.  Here  the  ‘interpretation’  of  issues  rested  on  a  variety  of  factors,  not 
least  the  given  state  of  relations  with  Moscow,  the  internal  aspect  of  each 
particular  East  European  Party  and  prevailing  discords  within  the  leader¬ 
ship  ;  in  short,  the  commentaries  on  the  22nd  Congress  of  the  C.P.S.U. 
deserve  to  be  treated  as  an  internal  dialogue  and  as  an  inter-Party 
dialogue,  each  with  its  own  peculiarities  and  discrepancies.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  case  is  that  presented  by  Wladyslaw  Gomulka,  if  only 
because  his  dilemma  after  the  22nd  Congress  was  so  acute:  on  the  other 
hand,  the  declared  position  adopted  by  Janos  Kadar,  who  produced  the 
most  comprehensive  of  the  ‘Soviet-sponsored’  condemnations  of  the 
Albanians  (and  by  extension,  of  the  Chinese),  also  commands  special 
attention,  though  the  22nd  Congress  and  its  aftermath  presented  all  the 
East  European  parties  with  special  dangers  through  which  they  had  to 
steer. 

The  Polish  position  was  peculiar  and  delicate,  a  fact  which  scarcely 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Polish  United  Workers  Party,  Wladyslaw  Gomulka  :  political  recon¬ 
struction  had  reached  a  stage  in  Poland  which  made  an  airing  of  the 
‘de-Stalinisation’  issue  simply  a  self-inflicted  wound ;  and  similarly,  how¬ 
ever  sympathetic  Mr.  Gomulka  was  to  the  Soviet  position,  he  could 
scarcely  insist  on  the  ‘autonomous’  position  of  the  Polish  and  yet  counte¬ 
nance  Soviet  brow-beating  of  Albania.  Mr.  Gomulka  had  earlier  shown 
his  practical  bent  in  political  affairs,  working  for  rapprochement  (not  least  in 
Soviet-Jugoslav  affairs)  and  for  an  easing  of  intra-bloc  and  inter-Party 
tensions  ;2  he  was  evidently  not  attracted  to  the  fervid  militancy  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  Chinese,  nor  was  he  inclined  to  indulge  in  the  verbal  antics 
which  characterized  much  of  the  word-spinning  about  the  international 
communist  movement.  Even  if  he  had  not  possessed  these  opinions  and 
developed  such  feelings,  simple  self-interest — Polish  dependence  on  Soviet 
supplies  of  oil,  iron-ore  and  replacements  for  machinery — would  have 
dictated  Polish  adhesion  to  the  ‘line’  pursued  by  Moscow.  And  in  general, 

1  Cf.  the  useful  survey  in  H.  Gordon  Skilling,  Communism  National  and  International ,  Eastern 
Europe  after  Stalin  (Toronto,  1964),  under  ‘The  XXII  Congress  and  its  Aftermath’,  pp.  16-36 
(first  published  in  xxx,  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  No.  3,  August  1964). 

2  See  the  study  by  M.  K.  Dziewanowski,  ‘Poland’,  in  The  Communist  States  at  the  Crossroads, 
ed.  Adam  Bromke  (New  York,  1965),  pp.  61-63. 
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the  Polish  position  did  adhere  to  that  of  Moscow,  where  the  Russian  and 
Polish  parties  shared  common  ground  over  the  possibility  of  ‘peaceful 
co-existence’  with  capitalism,  over  the  calamitous  effect  of  any  thermo¬ 
nuclear  war  and  over  the  need  for  flexibility  in  external  policy,  even  to  the 
extent  of  temporary  compromise  with  the  opponent.  It  is  worth  recording 
that  among  all  East  European  leaders,  only  Mr.  Gomulka  came  out  with 
an  unequivocal  statement  about  the  nature  of  ‘thermonuclear  war’,  that 
such  a  war  ‘does  not  contain  the  element  of  victory,  only  the  element  of 
defeat,  or  to  be  more  accurate,  the  element  of  disaster  which  would  befall 
all  mankind’.  That  was  no  verbal  manoeuvre  for  a  quick  and  easy  point ; 
it  represented  that  ‘realism’  of  which  Mr.  Gomulka  was  perhaps  the  chief 
exponent  in  the  ‘socialist  camp’. 

The  ‘practical’  conclusions  which  the  Polish  party  drew  from  the  22nd 
Congress  Mr.  Gomulka  formally  presented  to  the  Ninth  Plenary  Session 
of  the  [Polish]  Central  Committee  on  22  November  1961:  he  had  taken 
adequate  time  in  which  to  prepare  this  statement  and  consequently  this 
assessment  can  be  regarded  as  a  very  considered  judgement.  At  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Gomulka  had  taken  a  few  precautions  in  advance  :  he  had 
already  issued,  on  the  occasion  of  the  internal  session  of  the  Central 
Committee  (5  November),  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  ‘de-Stalinisation’ 
had  been  completed  in  Poland  ‘by  October  1956’  p  this  cut  off  any  incon¬ 
venient  argument  at  source.  He  also  set  in  motion  a  more  genuine,  if  not 
wholly  untrammelled,  debate,  conducted  through  the  Warsaw  press  and 
taking  up  some  of  the  issues  dominant  before  the  Soviet  Congress  :  the 
weekly  Polityka  (edited  by  the  able  and  energetic  Mieczyslaw  Rakowski) 
played  an  important  role  in  buttressing  Mr.  Gomulka’s  efforts  to  hold  a 
reasoning,  reasonable  ‘centrist’  position,  as  well  as  supplying  proper 
ideological  foundations,  an  aspect  where  the  Poles  were  undeniably  weak, 
if  not  wholly  vulnerable.  Having  secured  his  rear,  Mr.  Gomulka  began 
his  cautious  advance  :  the  effect  was  to  skirt  round  the  most  dangerous 
issues,  to  soften  the  harsh  words  flung  about  over  Albania  and  to  insist 
upon  the  ‘autonomous’  position  of  the  Polish  party.  His  remarks  on 
‘peaceful  co-existence’  fully  supported  the  Soviet  ‘line’,2  but  once  on  the 
ground  of  ‘de-Stalinisation’  and  the  ‘anti-party  group’  Mr.  Gomulka  had 
to  feel  his  way  more  carefully,  for  at  his  back  were  the  ‘de-Stalinised’ 
Polish  Stalinists.  And  no  doubt  mindful  of  his  own  past  treatment,  as  well 
as  the  dangers  inherent  in  ‘eliminating’  opponents,  Mr.  Gomulka  was 
careful  to  insist  that  no  punitive  action  was  intended  against  the  ‘anti¬ 
party  group’  in  the  U.S.S.R. — they  were  only  ‘alleged  intentions’  to  make 
‘these  people  criminally  responsible  before  the  court :  there  are  no  such 

1  See  Hansjakob  Stehle,  ‘Polish  Communism’,  in  William  E.  Griffith  (ed.),  Communism  in 
Europe,  Continuity,  Change  and  the  Sino-Soviet  Dispute  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1964),  vol.  i.  pp.  125-6. 

2  Report  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Polish  United  Workers  Party,  printed  in  Trybuna 
Ludu,  24  December  1961.  Documents,  1962,  No.  164. 
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intentions’.1  Though  he  produced  a  somewhat  eccentric  explanation  of 
the  periodization  and  motivation  for  Stalin’s  ‘great  terror’,  Mr.  Gomulka 
demanded  (and  demanded  more  than  once)  ‘greater  clarification  by  our 
Soviet  comrades’,  and  from  this  point  went  on  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  A.P.L.  In  a  variant  of  his  own,  Mr.  Gomulka  argued  that  ‘the 
concepts  of  dogmatism  and  sectarianism  do  not  properly  reflect  the  nature 
of  the  position  of  the  leaders  of  the  Albanian  Party  of  Labour  and  their 
policy’ — their  ‘policy’  was,  in  fact,  not  a  policy  at  all,  simply  ‘senseless 
political  adventurism’.  This  avoided  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  formal  condem¬ 
nation  yet  voiced  obvious  criticism ;  similarly,  Mr.  Gomulka  confined  his 
references  to  the  Chinese  to  emphasizing  that  they  objected  to  the  manner 
and  the  occasion  of  the  Soviet  leader’s  attack  on  Albania — ‘the  dispute 
with  the  A.P.L.  should  not  have  been  brought  out  into  the  open’. 

It  was  in  his  discussion  of  the  present-day  operation  of ‘the  international 
communist  movement’  that  Mr.  Gomulka  worked  hard  to  preserve  his 
options  ;  with  marked  and  obvious  primness  he  disassociated  himself  from 
‘some  comrades’  who  argued  that  ‘differences  in  political  activity  and 
methods  of  work’  require  the  implementation  of  ‘a  concept  of  polycen¬ 
trism’,  albeit  a  concept  very  loosely  defined.  This  was  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  emphasize  that  he  did  not  share  the  ‘right-ism’  of  Palmiro  Togliatti, 
hidden  under  the  layers  of  ‘some  comrades’,  but  to  make  sure  Mr. 
Gomulka  spelled  out  his  point  quite  specifically  : 

Today  there  exists  no  one  centre  directing  the  activity  of  the  individual 
Communist  and  workers  parties.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  One  may  doubt  whether  any 
regional  centres  of  such  a  type  are  needed,  which  absolutely  does  not  exclude 
the  advisability  of  regional  inter-party  conferences  for  mutual  exchange  of 
information  and  experience,  for  determining  forms  of  political  struggle  .  .  . 
Each  party  is  completely  independent  and  autonomous ;  it  bears  full  responsibility  for 
the  country  in  which  it  rules  and  for  its  policy  in  a  country  in  which  it  is  fighting 
for  democracy,  progress  and  socialism.2 

In  his  solitary  reference  to  Communist  China,  Mr.  Gomulka  again 
deliberately  underplayed,  indeed  actually  blurred,  the  issue.  This,  with 
the  rest  of  Mr.  Gomulka’s  comment,  may  best  be  explained  by  Poland’s 
own  position  :  a  compromise  settlement  had  permitted  Poland  a  measur¬ 
able  margin  of  autonomy  for  home  affairs,  a  status  which  Mr.  Gomulka 
was  reaffirming  and  one  which  could  be  impaired  by  stirring  up — both  at 
home  and  abroad — a  Stalinist-type  retribution.  This  realistic  line  was 
maintained  both  in  theory  and  in  practice  well  after  the  22nd  Congress ; 
Mr.  Gomulka  maintained  Polish  links  with  Albania,  concluded  a  trade 
agreement  with  Albania  (18  January  1962),  while  the  ‘general  line’  of  the 

1  Ibid.  This  qualification  was  not  printed  in  the  Pravda  version. 

2  Ibid.  Italics  added. 
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Party  and  its  ideologues  continued  to  be  a  relatively  calm  appraisal  of  the 
situation.1 

The  views  expressed  by  Janos  Kadar,  first  secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Hungarian  Socialist  Workers  Party,  published  in  Pravda 
on  26  December  1961,  provided  the  most  comprehensive  attack  on  the 
Albanians  from  the  Soviet  side  :  for  Janos  Kadar,  ‘anti-dogmatist’  extrem¬ 
ism  was  a  useful  political  insurance,  dependent  as  he  was  on  Soviet  support 
and  owing  as  he  did  personal  allegiance  to  Mr.  Khrushchev.  Behind 
Mr.  Gomulka  and  the  Poles  lay  the  1956  ‘revolution’,  suspended  perhaps, 
but  neither  suppressed  nor  ever  really  disowned,  behind  Mr.  Kadar  and 
the  Hungarians  the  grim  recollection  of  the  tragedy  of  1956,  a  wound  still 
raw  and  one  into  which  the  Albanian  leadership  unashamedly  and  cruelly 
had  just  rubbed  salt.  Inevitably  Mr.  Kadar  tried  to  chart  a  course  of 
‘autonomism’  and  there  was  genuine  conviction,  as  well  as  political  neces¬ 
sity,  in  his  assault  on  the  ‘Leftist’  or  ‘dogmatist’  position,  but  there  was 
little  to  disguise  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kadar  spoke  out  of  weakness,  the  internal 
weakness  of  dependence  on  Soviet  power  and  the  dilemma  of  having  to 
steer  between  ‘Nagyist  revisionism  and  Stalinist  extremism’.2  From  the 
outset,  Mr.  Kadar  flung  himself  into  the  fray  against  ‘dogmatism’  (though 
he  took  care  not  to  name  the  Chinese  in  his  refutation  of  their  views  on 
‘peaceful  co-existence’  and  the  role  of  national-liberation  wars)  ;  he  was 
much  less  restrained  in  attacking  the  leadership  of  the  A.P.L.  for  having 
suggested  that  ‘the  Hungarian  counter-revolution  was  produced  by  the 
20th  C.P.S.U.  Congress’s  condemnation  of  the  cult  of  Stalin’s  personality’, 
rather  than  laying  the  blame  where  it  belonged’ — on  ‘the  dogmatic  and 
sectarian  course  of  Rakosi  and  his  clique  .  .  .  the  revisionist  treason  of 
Imre  Nagy  and  his  accomplices  .  .  .  the  Hungarian  bourgeois  counter¬ 
revolutionary  forces  .  .  .  the  criminal  actions  of  international  imperialism’. 

In  his  diatribe  against  ‘dogmatism’  (and  ‘pseudo-radicalism’),  Mr. 
Kadar  produced  a  full-blown  theory  that  ‘dogmatism’  is  the  product  of 
‘bourgeois  nationalism’  :  ‘pseudo-radical  sectarianism’- — ‘although  camou¬ 
flaging  itself  behind  revolutionary  phrases’ — is  also  ‘petty  bourgeois’  in 
spirit.  V.  I.  Lenin  himself  had  called  ‘leftism’  the  ‘infantile  disorder  of 
communism’  :  now  this  disorder  ‘in  some  people’  is  ‘  “senile  disorder”  ’  and 
‘in  combination  with  power  it  can  assume  a  harmful  and  revolting  char¬ 
acter’^ — a  thrust  aimed  at  Mao  Tse-tung  himself.  Having  thus  belaboured 
the  ‘dogmatists’,  Mr.  Kadar  then  went  for  the  ‘revisionists’,  at  least  for 
those  who  argued  that  the  excesses  under  Stalin  the  Soviet  Union  ‘prove 
that  the  mistakes  are  rooted  in  the  system  itself’ ;  this  Mr.  Kadar  vehe¬ 
mently  denied  and  singled  out  for  criticism  ‘the  socialists  who  call  them- 

1  Gf.  Hansjakob  Stehle,  pp.  128-30. 

2  On  ‘Ka.di.rism’  and  ‘Gomuikaism’,  see  Francois  Fejto’s  valuable  study,  ‘Hungarian  Com¬ 
munism’,  in  Communism  in  Europe,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  pp.  283-8. 
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selves  “leftist”  representatives  of  the  working  class  in  capitalist  countries’- — 
the  ‘rightists’  of  the  Italian  Communist  Party,  in  particular — who  pro¬ 
pounded  this  false  thesis  about  the  fundamental  flaw  in  ‘the  system’. 
Swinging  back  to  his  attack  on  ‘dogmatism’,  Mr.  Kadar  now  drew  in 
Trotsky,  a  man  of ‘leftist’  phrases,  and  proceeded  to  identify  the  leadership 
of  the  A.P.L.  with  ‘Trotskyism’  and  ‘Trotskyites’,  the  most  potent  political 
course  to  be  commanded  : 

The  views  of  Enver  Hoxha  and  his  stooges  strikingly  remind  one  in  many 
respects  of  the  views  of  the  Trotskyites,  who  in  the  early  twenties  refused  to  make 
daily  efforts  to  build  socialism,  and  even  resorted  to  adventurism  and  phrase¬ 
mongering.  As  is  known,  this  tendency  of  the  Trotskyites  suffered  a  shameful 
defeat,  and  at  the  present  stage  of  its  development  the  world  Communist  move¬ 
ment,  having  matured,  dooms  similar  views  to  failure  in  advance.1 

In  this  wide-ranging  context,  the  ‘leadership  of  the  APL’  could  only  be 
taken  to  include  the  Chinese  also. 

‘Repudiation  of  nationalism’,  which  produced  the  twin  dangers  of 
‘revisionism’  and  ‘leftism  and  the  glorification  of  the  Stalin  cult’,  was 
essential,  though  this  still  left  Mr.  Kadar  with  the  problem  of  explaining 
how  ‘the  unity  of  the  Communist  movement’  could  be  preserved  in  prac¬ 
tice,  and  on  what  terms  authority  should  be  exercised.  The  ‘consolidation 
of  mutual  understanding’  ruled  out  discussion  of ‘one  or  several  centres’  as 
irrelevant  (a  rejection  of  the  idea  of ‘polycentrism’).  The  Soviet  party,  the 
C.P.S.U.,  ‘today  still  marches  in  front  of  all’,  but  this  still  reserves  to  every 
party  ‘equal  rights  and  responsibilities  in  international  Communist  move¬ 
ment’  : 

among  the  Communist  parties  there  is  not  one  party,  nor  are  there  several 
parties,  either  leading  or  being  led.2 

The  ‘conference  of  communist  and  workers  parties  of  the  world’  had 
now  become  the  forum  for  working  out  ‘joint  views’ — ‘jointly  worked  out 
principles  and  directives,  included  in  jointly  adopted  documents,  constitute 
the  obligatory  guide  to  action  for  our  parties’.  By  ‘jointly  worked  out’  Mr. 
Kadar  meant  the  implementation  of  the  majority  decision,  presently  very 
convenient  for  the  Soviet  leadership. 

From  the  two  East  European  countries,  Poland  and  Hungary,  who  had 
themselves  directly  challenged  the  Soviet  Union,  Albania- — now  forced  by 
Mr.  Khrushchev’s  unilateral  action  out  along  the  limb  of  ‘national  com¬ 
munism’- — got  scant  support :  nor  was  any  forthcoming  from  that  long¬ 
standing  recidivist,  Jugoslavia.  Both  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  leader¬ 
ships,  though  with  differences  of  emphasis  and  with  different  reasons  for 
their  pragmatism,  supported  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  ‘right  of  centrism’  position. 

1  Pravda,  26  December  1961.  See  also  Francois  Fejto,  loc.  cit.,  p.  288,  for  further  comment  on 
this  speech.  2  Ibid.,  Pravda  version. 
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In  those  states  which  had  offered  no  challenge  to  Moscow,  East  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  the  leadership  here  fell  all  too 
readily  into  line,  with  unanimous  condemnation  of ‘leftism’.  Not  even  the 
strained  position  over  Berlin  could  tempt  Herr  Walter  Ulbricht  into  any 
flirtation  with  Albanian-Chinese  militancy  (though  from  1958  to  mid- 1960 
some  sections  of  SED  opinion  had  found  some  affinity  between  the  East 
German  and  Chinese  communist  positions)  ;  Herr  Ulbricht,  however,  had 
kicked  the  so-called  ‘Peking-Pankow  axis’  to  death.  Now  he  attacked  the 
leadership  of  the  A.P.L.  and  berated  ‘Chinese  friends’  who  failed  to  curb 
the  Albanians.1  Predictably,  Mr.  Antonin  Novotny,  first  secretary  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Czechoslovak  Communist  Party,  aligned  him¬ 
self  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  Mr.  Khrushchev ;  Mr.  Novotny  did 
not  use  this  opportunity  to  demand  increased  autonomy  and  showed  no 
signs  of  sympathizing  with  other  communist  states  striving  for  this. 
Polycentrism  was  thrown  out  abruptly.  Mr.  Vladimir  Koucky,  Secretary 
of  the  Central  Committee,  was  quite  explicit  on  this  point: 

Is  it  not  true  that,  given  present  day  conditions,  polycentrism  necessarily 
weakens  internationalism?  In  practice,  it  would  degenerate  to  the  point  of  view 
that  the  European  parties,  for  example,  ought  to  leave  the  solution  of  Asian 
problems  exclusively  to  the  Asian  Communist  parties,  not  being  competent  to 
express  any  opinion  about  them  .  .  ,2 

Where,  asked  Mr.  Koucky,  would  such  an  approach  lead  us  ‘at  a  time 
when  the  influence  of  nationalism  is  still  great?’ 

In  Bulgaria,  Mr.  Todor  Zhivkov,  first  secretary  of  the  Bulgarian  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  leader  of  the  ‘pro-Khrushchev’  faction  within  the  Party, 
used  the  occasion  of  the  22nd  Congress  to  pursue  his  internal  battle  with 
the  ‘Chervenkov  group’  (basically  anti-Khrushchev  and  anti-Tito)  and 
yet  another  segment  of  opinion,  discernibly  ‘autonomist’,  grouped  round 
Premier  Anton  Yugov.  Mr.  Zhivkov  decided  to  use  the  weapon  of  ‘de- 
Stalinisation’  against  Mr.  Chervenkov  and  opened  his  attack  on  ‘the  cult 
of  Comrade  Vulko  Chervenkov’s  personality,  a  cult  which  was  created  in 
the  past’  in  his  ‘report’  of  28  November  1961  to  the  Bulgarian  Communist 
Party  Central  Committee.3  There  was,  therefore,  more  than  a  modicum 
of  self-interest  in  Mr.  Zhivkov’s  explicit  and  fulsome  support  for  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  the  Soviet  position  during  and  after  the  22nd  Congress. 

Mr.  Georghe  Gheorghiu-Dej’s  ‘report’  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Rumanian  Workers  Party  on  the  22nd  Congress  was  an  extraordinarily 

1  Neues  Deutschland,  26  and  28  November  1961. 

2  Speech  of  15  November  1961  to  Central  Committee  of  the  Czechoslovak  Communist  Party  : 
printed  Rude  Pravo,  24  November  1961 :  text  in  Diversity  in  International  Communism,  pp.  313-15. 

3  See  background  essay  by  J.  F.  Brown,  ‘Romania  and  Bulgaria’,  in  The  Communist  States  at 
the  Crossroads,  op.  cit.,  here  pp.  120-3  :  text  of  Mr.  Zhivkov’s  statement,  Diversity  in  International 
Communism,  pp.  355-69,  with  notes. 
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devious  affair ;  Mr.  Gheorghiu-Dej  could  not  have  responded  in  any 
genuine  fashion  to  the  ‘de-Stalinisation’  theme  of  the  22nd  Congress 
without  placing  himself  and  his  regime  in  jeopardy,  whereupon  he  invented 
a  wholly  irrelevant  (and  thoroughly  contrived)  interpretation  which  hung 
on  the  person  of  Ana  Pauker,  at  whose  door  all  responsibility  could  be 
laid.  The  ragged  ends  of  this  very  suspect  chronology  could  be  tied  up 
by  insisting  that,  having  removed  the  ‘fractional  anti-party  Pauker-Luca 
group’  in  1952,  the  displacement  in  1957  of  Teohari  Georgescu,  Iosif 
Chisinevschi  and  Miron  Constantinescu — adherents  of  the  ‘anti-party 
group’- — completed  Rumanian  ‘de-Stalinisation’,  which  by  this  reckoning 
began  even  before  Stalin  had  died!1  There  were  compelling  reasons, 
however,  for  this  political  sleight  of  hand,  little  of  which  could  have 
pleased  Moscow ;  though  Mr.  Gheorghiu-Dej  made  no  overt  demands 
for  ‘autonomy’,  he  was  intent  on  retaining  his  grip  internally  (for  which 
reason  he  could  not  be  in  any  way  extravagant  in  condemning  his  own 
past),  nor  could  he  go  too  far  in  making  over-generous  pro-Soviet  gestures, 
when  he  needed  internal  support  for  the  grand  industrialization  programme 
he  planned.  That  major,  all-embracing  industrialization  programme  was 
a  great  and  glittering  prize  for  Rumania  and  it  is  possible  that  Mr. 
Gheorghiu-Dej  already  sensed  (indeed,  he  may  have  had  specific  informa¬ 
tion  even  at  this  stage)  the  danger  to  his  cherished  schemes  in  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  plans  for  the  ‘division  of  labour’  disguised  as  ‘economic  integration’ 
in  eastern  Europe,  thus  consigning  Rumania  in  terms  of  economic 
activity  and  development  to  a  place  within  the  ‘agricultural  producers’,  a 
mere  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  with  only  a  limited  industrializa¬ 
tion  programme  (based  mainly  on  petrochemicals).  There  was  a  major 
Soviet-Rumanian  battle  looming  on  the  horizon  and  Mr.  Gheorghiu-Dej 
was  not  one  to  surrender  his  positions  in  advance  :  his  immediate  concern 
was  to  mobilize  and  maintain  support  at  home,  even  if  this  meant — as  it 
did- — rendering  lukewarm  tribute  to  Moscow. 

The  wind  generated  in  the  East  also  blew  through  the  ranks  of  the 
communist  parties  in  the  West,  a  discomfiting  experience  which  brought 
confusion,  dissension  and  not  a  little  dismay.  At  the  22nd  Congress  itself 
eight  communist  parties  from  western  Europe- — and  nine  parties,  if 
Canada  is  included  in  the  count  of  ‘western’  parties — showed  their  reluc¬ 
tance  to  side  unambiguously  with  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  public  attack  on  the 
A.P.L.  : 2  only  the  Netherlands  Communist  Party,  the  Finnish  Communist 
Party  and  the  ‘exiled’  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  West  German  Party 
leaderships  took  up  a  demonstrably  pro-Soviet  position.  Yet  even  Paul  de 
Groot,  head  of  the  Netherlands  party,  found  it  necessary  to  clarify  his 

1  Also  J.  F.  Brown,  loc.  cit.,  here  pp.  108-11  :  text  of  Mr.  Gheorghui-Dej’s  report,  Diversity 
in  International  Communism ,  pp. 

2  See  G.  H.  F.,  ‘Post- Congress  Roundup’,  Survey  (London),  June  1962,  No.  42,  pp.  20-21. 
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position  vis-a-vis  Stalinism,  arguing  that  ‘the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
Russia’  had  much  to  do  with  the  phenomenon  of  Stalin  and  Stalinism,  so 
that  communists  in  the  West  were  not  to  be  held  to  account,  nor  could 
they  be  held  to  be  guilty  even  by  association.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the 
22nd  Congress  and  the  crisis  within  the  international  communist  move¬ 
ment  simply  added  more  fuel  to  the  internal  conflagrations  within  the 
Italian  Communist  Party  (P.C.I.),  which  demonstrated  strong  right-wing 
tendencies,  leftist  tendencies  and  also  a  ‘centre’  occupied  by  Palmiro 
Togliatti  himself ;  what  has  been  called  ‘the  openly  revisionist  faction’  was 
led  by  Giorgio  Amendola,1  while  a  leftist  group  developed  in  and  through 
the  F.G.C.I.  (. Federazione  giovanile  comunista  italiana ),  the  Italian  Com¬ 
munist  Youth  Movement  Federation,  whose  journal  Nuova  Generagione 
propagated  the  ‘leftist’  line  with  few  if  any  inhibitions,  going  so  far  as  to 
undertake  what  looked  suspiciously  like  the  ‘re-habilitation’  of  Trotsky.2 
The  possibility  of  major  excitements  within  the  P.C.I.  could  not  but  alarm 
Moscow  (and  other  communist  leaders),  for  the  P.C.I.  represented  more 
or  less  the  ‘right’  in  the  international  communist  movement;  disturbances 
here  would  mean  that  both  ‘wings’  of  the  movement  were  in  violent 
motion,  since  the  ‘left’  had  been  agitated  by  the  Albanian  and  Chinese 
attitudes.  Nor  was  there  much  encouragement  to  be  derived  from  the 
P.C.I.’s  reception  of  the  22nd  Congress  ;  what  had  been  a  lively  if  not  an 
agitated  debate  within  the  P.C.I.  Central  Committee  resulted  in  one 
resolution  (14  November)  which  displayed  a  certain  partiality  for  the 
Soviet  ‘line’  and  the  C.P.S.U.,  but  it  was  superseded  on  28  November 
by  another  which  more  faithfully  reflected  the  dissent  within  the  P.C.I.3 
This  time,  however,  the  P.C.I.  did  not  suffer  the  formal  condemnation 
which  had  appeared  in  1956  ;  Pravda  passed  over  the  P.C.I.’s  strictures  in 
silence,  making  only  an  oblique  comment  on  the  significance  of  the  ‘cult 
of  personality’  (whereupon  L’  Unit  a  reprinted  the  Pravda  editorial,  only  to 
complain  that  it  scarcely  measured  up  to  what  the  P.C.I.  had  asked  for, 
namely  a  full  and  fearless  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  Stalinism).4 
It  was  perhaps  a  sign  of  Moscow’s  disquiet  that  in  the  wake  of  the  P.C.I. 
plenum  Luigi  Longo  and  Giorgio  Napolitano  (Central  Committee  mem¬ 
ber  and  also  an  adherent  of  Giorgio  Amendola)  travelled  to  the  U.S.S.R., 
no  doubt  to  explain  and  to  hear  good  reasons  why  at  this  juncture  the 
clamour  on  the  ‘right’  should  be  stilled. 

Although  a  semblance  of  calm  was  restored,  the  debate  within  the 
P.C.I.  intensified  in  December,  by  which  time  the  leadership  was  under 

1  Cf.  Giorgio  Galli’s  authoritative  study,  ‘Italian  Communism’,  in  Communism  in  Europe,  op. 
cit.,  vol.  i,  here  p.  313  f.  Also  Dr.  Galli’s  essay  in  Survey  (London),  pp.  107-20. 

2  Nuova  Generazione,  17  November  1961,  which  was  partially  ‘retracted’  on  15  December: 
see  detailed  notes  in  Diversity  in  International  Communism,  pp.  472-4. 

3  Published  in  L’Unita,  and  presented  in  the  name  of  the  P.C.I.  Secretariat. 

4  Pravda  editorial,  21  November  1961. 
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considerable  pressure  from  both  right  and  left,  the  latter  representing  the 
younger  militants,  full  of  the  ‘generation  gap’.  In  response  to  probing 
questions  from  the  right,  the  P.G.I.  was  forced  to  be  specific  about  the 
‘attitude’  of  the  Italian  delegation  at  the  i960  Moscow  Conference  of 
Communist  parties  ;  it  was  also  obliged  to  administer  a  sharp  rebuke  to 
the  ‘leftists’  of  Nuova  Generazione  who  in  ‘very  hasty  and  superficial’  style 
had  tried  to  reappraise  Trotsky’s  position  and  significance.1  Nuova 
Generazione  had  a  very  pert  reply  and  one  with  a  fierce  sting  in  its  tail  about 
Stalinism.2  Though  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  exaggerate  the  ‘rightist’ 
stance  of  the  P.C.I.  as  a  whole,  and  certainly  Palmiro  Togliatti  had  shown 
himself  to  be  a  trimmer  who  gravitated  steadily  towards  the  Soviet-held 
position,  the  basis  for  Soviet  misgivings  was  discernible  in  the  Italian 
impact  on  the  proceedings  of  the  W.F.T.U.  and  the  W.P.C.,  those  two 
December  confrontations  of  Chinese  and  Soviet  views.  The  energetic 
Italian  intervention  in  the  Fifth  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
Congress  in  Moscow  involved  the  Soviet  party,  holding  the  ‘centre  ground’, 
in  a  struggle  with  the  ‘left’  and  ‘right’  and  indeed  complicated  the  already 
difficult  problem  of  taking  on  the  ‘left’;  the  Italian  delegates  to  the  World 
Peace  Congress  in  Stockholm  were  evidently  bent  on  pursuing  the  same 
line  with  all  their  amendments  and  modifications.3 

These  Italian  exuberances,  some  of  them  more  readily  explicable  (and 
certainly  the  internal  ‘rightist’  shift  advocated  by  Giorgio  Amendola)  by 
the  demands  and  vicissitudes  of  Italian  politics,  gave  the  French  Com¬ 
munist  Party  (P.C.F.)  an  opportunity  to  show  its  somewhat  blunted 
claws.  Predictably,  the  P.C.F.  hewed  very  close  to  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  in  the  pronouncements  on  the  22nd  Congress,  but  ‘de-Stalinisation’ 
presented  some  awkward  problems,  causing  the  French  leaders  to  show 
maximum  caution.  The  first  official  Party  statements  (7  November)  on 
the  22nd  Congress  supported  the  general  line  of  the  22nd  Congress, 
joining  in  the  condemnation  of  the  ‘antiparty  group’  and  reproaching  the 
Chinese  for  not  using  their  influence  ‘to  bring  the  leaders  of  the  A.P.L.  to 
a  better  understanding  of  their  duty’.4  Both  Maurice  Thorez  and  Waldeck 
Rochet  circled  the  issue  of  ‘de-Stalinisation’  more  warily :  M.  Thorez  on 
1  g  November  in  another  speech,  came  out  on  the  side  of ‘de-Stalinisation’, 
but  not  without  some  verbal  protective  armour  designed  to  ward  off  any 
recoil  of  these  arguments  upon  himself.  M.  Rochet’s  report  to  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  P.C.F.,  which  met  between  25-27  November,  suggested 
that  this  was  by  no  means  an  unnecessary  precaution ;  ‘some  comrades’ 
had  at  least  been  asking  questions  and  very  probably  arguing  back.  M. 
Thorez  made  his  own  statement  to  the  Central  Committee,  printed  in 

1  L’Unitd,  2  December  1961.  2  Nuova  Generazione,  15  December  1961. 

3  Cf.  Griffith,  Albania  and  the  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  pp.  122-6  and  p.  129. 

4  See  extract  from  L’Humanite,  Diversity  in  International  Communism,  pp.  476-7- 
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UHumanite  on  30  November:  M.  Rochet  had  indicated  in  his  ‘report’  that 
only  one  comrade,  Comrade  Giovoni,  had  objected  to  the  French  delega¬ 
tion’s  support  at  the  22nd  Congress  for  the  Soviet  attack  on  the  A.P.L., 
and  Maurice  Thorez  went  on  to  insist  that  ‘our  delegation,  and  therefore 
the  22nd  Congress,  adopted  the  only  correct  position’  with  respect  to  the 
errant  Albanians.  M.  Thorez,  having  disposed  of  internal  business,  went 
on  to  castigate  the  exponents  of  ‘polycentrism’ — a  formula  which  ‘we  fear, 
conceals  a  tendency  towards  fractional] sm’ ;  worse,  however,  was  a  certain 
‘national  Communist  youth  organisation’  talking  about  ‘rehabilitating’ 
Trotsky — a  reference  to  M.  Notarianni’s  article  in  JVuova  Generazione — all 
of  which  M.  Thorez  found  perfectly  scandalous.1 

Whatever  the  strains  JVuova  Generazione  produced  at  home,  the  P.C.I. 
was  not  going  to  stand  for  this  denunciation;  UUnita  on  1  December 
published  a  spirited  rejection  of  M.  Thorez’s  ‘misrepresentation’  and  the 
‘attacks’  on  the  P.C.I.  ‘expressed  through  several  hints’.  UUnita  was  much 
incensed  at  the  distorted  view  of  ‘polycentrism’  which  had  been  given  and 
for  good  measure  reprinted  an  essay  on  2  December  to  convey  the  exact 
meaning  of ‘the  expression  “polycentrism”’ ;  Palmiro  Togliatti  confessed 
himself ‘puzzled’  by  the  ‘polemical  interpretation  adopted  by  the  French 
comrades’.  This  rather  tart  exchange  was  taken  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
W.F.T.U.  Congress  in  Moscow,  where  the  French  and  Italian  delegates 
collided  quite  violently  over  the  nature  and  role  of  the  W.F.T.U.  :  the 
Italian  delegation  led  by  Agostino  Novella,  chairman  of  the  W.F.T.U. 
and  head  of  the  Italian  Trade  Union  Federation  (C.G.I.L.),  was  anxious 
to  maximize  co-operation  with  non-communist  trade  union  organizations 
as  well  as  to  increase  the  autonomy  of  national  trade  union  bodies  affiliated 
to  the  W.F.T.U.  Here  the  Italians  had  support  from  the  Poles,  from  the 
Indians,  and  in  part  from  the  Jugoslavs,  while  non-W.F.T.U.  observers 
from  Japan,  Austria  and  Africa  added  their  approval ;  the  Soviet  delega¬ 
tion  steered  carefully  round  the  Italian  position  and  succeeded  in  holding 
the  C.G.I.L.  within  the  framework  of  the  W.F.T.U.  Thereafter,  in  1962, 
the  P.C.I.  concentrated  more  purposefully  on  its  domestic  commitments  : 
Palmiro  Togliatti  skilfully  headed  off  the  ‘leftist’  rampage  and  steadily 
blocked  the  ‘rightists’  under  Giorgio  Amendola,  who,  in  addition  to 
pressing  for  an  extraordinary  congress,  urged  closer  contacts  with  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  a  revision  of  views  on  the  nature  of  capitalism  and  a  reconsideration 
of  the  role  of  the  Common  Market.  The  ‘right’  was  finally  caught,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  paradox  of  its  position;  its  strength  lay  in  its  internal  Italian 
appeal  and  relevance,  yet  the  politics  of  the  international  communist 
movement  made  it  simultaneously  an  embarrassment. 

All  communist  parties,  great  and  small,  felt  the  impact  of  the  22nd 
Congress  :  most  underwent  strain,  some  were  gripped  with  internal  crisis 

1  Statement  to  the  Central  Committee,  P.C.F. :  UHumanite,  30  November  1961. 
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but  none  suffered  quite  like  the  Indian  Communist  Party,  split  as  it  was 
already  into  ‘leftists’  (who  looked  to  the  C.P.C.),  into  the  ‘rightists’  (who 
took  their  cue  from  the  C.P.S.U.)  and  regional  C.P.I.  organisations  intent 
upon  their  own  immediate  ends,  with  left-wing  strongholds  in  West 
Bengal,  the  Punjab  and  Kerala,  the  right  entrenched  in  Manarashtra. 
Ajoy  Ghosh,  general  secretary  of  the  C.P.I.,  faced  a  superhuman  task  in 
maintaining  a  fa£ade,  if  not  the  substance,  of  unity  ;  the  22nd  Congress 
made  it  impossible  to  attain  either,  even  though  at  the  actual  Congress 
Ajoy  Ghosh  took  refuge  in  very  understandable  evasion.  But  news  of  the 
‘defamation’  of  Stalin  travelled  fast  and  Ajoy  Ghosh  arrived  home  to  a 
Party  in  uproar,  with  the  ‘leftists’  in  a  rage.1  Though  Ajoy  Ghosh  tried 
to  heal  the  breach,  not  least  in  his  comprehensive  but  cautious  statement 
in  Mew  Age  on  10  December,  calculated  words  which  supported  the  Soviet 
strictures  on  the  A.P.L.  but  which  also  referred  to  the  misgivings  felt  over 
carrying  the  attack  on  Stalin’s  ‘cult’  so  far  (even  to  the  extreme  of  disin¬ 
terring  his  body),2  passions  were  newly  inflamed  by  the  aggravation  of  the 
Sino-Indian  border  dispute  and  by  a  fierce  Chinese  lunge  at  Ajoy  Ghosh 
himself — almost  a  rehearsal  for  the  much  graver  events  of  1962.  On  20 
November  Mr.  Nehru  had  made  a  statement  on  the  frontier  incidents ; 
the  next  day  Ajoy  Ghosh  issued  a  statement  of  his  own,  speaking  neverthe¬ 
less  as  general  secretary  of  the  C.P.I.,  which  castigated  the  Chinese  and 
demanded  that  the  Chinese  in  future  desist  from  such  dangerous  and 
disruptive  actions.3  The  Chinese  counter-blast  was  not  long  in  coming  : 
Jen-min  jih-pao  in  its  editorial  on  7  December  1961  lashed  out  at  Mr. 
Nehru’s  ‘anti-Chinese  campaign’,  conducted  at  American  instigation  and 
pursued  as  a  mere  electoral  tactic,  and  proceeded  to  trounce  Ajoy  Ghosh 
for  ‘trailing  behind  Nehru’  without  even  bothering  to  investigate  the  facts. 
Moscow  evidently  was  seized  with  alarm  at  this  threatening  turn  of  events 
and  used  the  invitation  earlier  extended  to  Mr.  Brezhnev  to  speed  his 
departure  for  India,  where  he  arrived  in  mid-December.  Mr.  Brezhnev 
arrived  on  the  scene  when  the  C.P.I.  seemed  intent  on  tearing  itself  apart; 
the  right  wing,  though  wounded  by  the  renewed  attack  on  Stalin,  could 
be  counted  a  supporter  of  Moscow,  the  left,  encouraged  by  the  Chinese 
onslaught  on  Ajoy  Ghosh,  persisted  in  its  public  support  for  Peking’s 
violent  anti-Nehru  line  and  also  set  about  attacking  the  general  secretary 
of  the  C.P.I.  for  his  anti-Chinese  stance.4  On  13  January  1962  Ajoy 
Ghosh  died,  thus  adding  a  succession  problem  to  all  the  others  which 
plagued  the  C.P.I.;  it  was  in  April  1962,  with  the  national  elections 
already  finished  in  February  (where  the  C.P.I.  improved  its  position  in 

1  Cf.  Harry  Gelman,  ‘The  Communist  Party  of  India  :  Sino-Soviet  Battleground’,  in  Com¬ 
munist  Strategies  in  Asia,  ed.  A.  Doak  Barnett  (New  York  and  London,  1963),  pp.  129-32. 

2  Quoted  by  H.  Gelman,  loc.  cit.,  p.  13 1. 

3  Documents,  1962,  No.  166. 

4  See  H.  Gelman,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  133-4. 
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‘leftist’  provinces),  that  E.  M.  S.  Namboodiripad — the  best  compromise 
between  the  two  wings,  a  man  tenuously  connected  with  both — took  over 
Ajoy  Ghosh’s  post.  S.  A.  Dange,  the  rightist  leader,  assumed  the  post  of 
‘Party  Chairman’,  a  position  newly  minted  for  the  occasion,  but  placating 
the  rightists  merely  meant  more  concessions  to  the  left.1  The  moment  of 
truth  had  yet  to  come  for  the  C.P.I.,  but  it  was  not  so  far  distant:  mean¬ 
while  the  Party  staggered  along  under  its  load  of  dissent  and  bitter  fac¬ 
tionalism. 

Though  the  G.P.I.  seemed  to  be  tottering,  undermined  as  it  was  by 
frantic  internal  strife,  among  the  Communist  parties  of  Asia,  Moscow 
found  a  staunch  supporter  in  the  Mongolian  People’s  Revolutionary 
Party,  whose  delegation  to  the  22nd  Congress  duly  endorsed  the  Soviet 
attack  on  the  A.P.L.  and  was  in  turn  warmly  commended  for  it  by  the 
M.P.R.V.  at  home.  In  his  report  on  the  Congress  second  secretary 
Luysantserengiin  Tsend  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  directly  about  the 
C.P.C.’s  ‘deviation  from  the  truth’,  a  pointed  and  unambiguous  reference 
which  Pravda  chose  to  delete  in  its  reprint  of  the  report.2  The  Korean 
Workers  Party  showed  no  such  disposition  to  take  Moscow’s  part,  though 
Kim  Il-sung  acknowledged  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  vanguard  of  inter¬ 
national  Communism  ;  the  K.W.P.,  however,  showed  no  enthusiasm  for 
‘de-Stalinisation’,  which  Kim  Il-sung  dismissed  as  a  matter  ‘internal’  to 
the  Soviet  party.  While  the  K.W.P.  had  adopted  a  strictly  ‘neutral’ 
stance  at  the  22nd  Congress  itself,  the  Korean  Workers  Party  in  its  post- 
Congress  public  announcements  and  demonstrations  moved  more  demon¬ 
strably  to  the  Chinese  side,  sending  friendly  greetings  to  the  Albanians, 
attacking  the  Jugoslavs  and  underwriting  the  Chinese  position  in  the 
border  clash  with  India.3  Yet  another  variant  of  ‘neutralism’  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the  Vietnam  Workers  Party ;  with  much  to 
lose  from  a  severe  aggravation  of  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute,  Ho  Chi  Minh 
set  about  preserving  as  many  options  as  possible,  not  least  that  of  acting 
in  a  mediating  role  between  the  two  principal  parties;  he  did  not  join  the 
condemnation  of  the  A.P.L.  at  the  Congress  and  afterwards  the  statements 
emanating  from  the  V.W.P.  set  Albania  firmly  within  the  ‘twelve’  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ‘socialist  camp’,  continuing  to  do  so  after  the  break  in  Soviet- 
Albanian  diplomatic  relations.4  The  three  parties  among  the  ‘socialist 
states’  of  Asia  (states  which  also  belong  to  a  traditional  Chinese  ‘orbit’) 
thus  reacted  very  differently  to  the  situation  produced  by  the  22nd  Con¬ 
gress:  like  the  C.P.I.,  the  Japanese  Communist  Party  suffered  from  fac¬ 
tionalism  but  struggled  now  to  maintain  a  ‘neutralism’  of  its  own,5  while 

1  The  Leftist  elements  received  greater  representation  within  the  Central  Secretariat. 

2  Diversity  in  International  Communism,  pp.  402-9. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  388-95.  4  Ibid.,  pp.  396-401. 

5  See  discussion  in  Paul  F.  Langer,  ‘The  J.C.P.  between  Moscow  and  Peking’,  in  Communist 
Strategies  in  Asia,  op.  cit.,  pp.  86-88,  especially  the  role  of  Nozaka  Sanzo. 
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the  Indonesian  party  had  an  unmistakable  pro-Chinese  bias  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow. 

The  22nd  Congress  of  the  C.P.S.U.  marked  a  major  turning  point  in 
the  affairs  of  the  international  Communist  movement :  the  second  assault 
on  Stalin  set  in  train  a  reaction  more  virulent  and  more  far-reaching  than 
the  first  (in  1956),  deepening  the  crisis  of  confidence  in  the  Soviet  leader¬ 
ship  and  in  the  essence  of  the  Soviet  political  system,  while  the  Soviet- 
Albanian- Chinese  imbroglio  ripped  apart  any  remaining  illusions  and 
pretences  of  unity,  even  though  the  phrase  was  given  continued  airings. 
The  international  Communist  movement  now  faced  the  prospect  of  a 
major,  rending  split.  And  the  ranks,  when  viewed  from  the  Soviet  side, 
were  uncomfortably  ragged.  Within  the  Communist  bloc,  while  the  East 
European  and  Mongolian  parties  offered  their  unequivocal  support,  the 
North  Koreans  and  the  North  Vietnamese  plainly  did  not :  the  Asian 
parties,  again  from  the  Soviet  vantage  point,  were  a  sorry  sight,  with  the 
Indian  party  hoplessly  split,  the  Japanese  demonstrably  ‘neutral’,  and 
only  Ceylon  offering  on-the-spot  support :  there  was  some  comfort  to  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  Middle  Eastern  parties  responded  en  bloc  to 
the  Soviet  ‘line’,  but  the  African  parties  were  split:  the  defectors  from  the 
Soviet  ‘line’  among  the  Latin  American  parties  were  few  (only  three, 
Guatemala,  Paraguay  and  the  Dominican  Republic)  but  they  marred  the 
scene  :  the  most  striking  feature  perhaps  was  the  reluctance  of  the  West 
European  party  representatives  to  rally  to  the  Soviet  side  in  the  ‘Albanian 
dispute’.1  For  all  the  political  mayhem  he  had  worked,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
had  neither  isolated  nor  cowed  the  ‘Albanian-Chinese’  element:  nor  had 
he  come  up  with  an  effective  political  weapon  to  smite  the  ‘ultra-leftists’ 
hip  and  thigh.  Abuse,  denunciation,  even  a  goodly  measure  of  vilification 
broke  no  bones.  Mr.  Khrushchev  presumably  relied  on  surprise  to  over¬ 
come  his  opponents,  but  he  forgot  that  not  only  his  enemies  but  his  friends 
also  were  surprised  and  consequently  undermined. 

The  coming  of  the  new  year  found  Mr.  Khrushchev  sunk  in  gloom  and 
embedded  in  trouble  ;  he  spoke  with  vibrant  self-pity  about  his  having 
reached  ‘retirement  age’,  his  ‘usefulness  to  society’  in  question,  bringing 
him  to  a  ‘most  painful’  state  of  mind  (all  duly  reported  in  Pravda  on  13 
January  1962).  But  it  was  not  only  the  constraints  of  old  age  which 
weighed  on  Mr.  Khrushchev ;  there  were  signs  that  a  fierce  struggle  was 
going  on  inside  the  Party,  for  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  Kommunist  (No.  1 8, 
1961)  issued  on  26  December  denied  that  the  Party  was  threatened  by  a 
‘split’,  and  insisted  that  there  could  be  no  ‘ideological  disagreements’ 
within  the  Party,  yet  vaulted  over  its  own  arguments  to  emphasize  that 
the  Party  possessed  all  the  instruments  to  enforce  unity :  there  was  towards 

1  On  the  Austrian,  Swiss  and  Scandinavian  Communist  Parties  see  materials  in  Diversity  in 
International  Communism,  pp.  526-35. 
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the  end  of  January  that  remarkable  disappearance  from  the  public  scene 
of  Mr.  Khrushchev  himself,  coupled  with  persistent  rumours  of  an  attempt 
on  his  life.  While  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  truth  of  an  attempted 
assassination,  such  rumours  had  a  certain  political  utility  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  domestic  opposition.  That  opposition  was  certainly  engaged 
in  slowing  the  momentum  of  the  ‘de-Stalinisation’  campaign  and  blunting 
the  assault  on  the  ‘anti-party  group’  as  well  as  circumscribing  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  attempts  to  sharpen  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute.  It  is  a  speculative 
point,  but  it  does  no  violence  to  the  kind  of  reconstruction  which  can  be 
made,  to  assume  that  the  domestic  opposition  was  all  too  aware  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev’s  attack  on  the  ‘anti-party  group’  might  not  stop  short  at  the 
men  actually  named  but  was  directed,  in  fact,  at  a  wider  circle  of  in¬ 
dividuals  within  the  leadership  group.  Some  substance  for  this  is  lent  not 
only  by  the  general  expressions  used  in  the  press  and  Party  publications  but 
also  by  the  form  and  content  of  a  ‘debate’  which  quickly  took  on  the  aspect 
of  a  duel,  with  Mr.  Suslov  in  the  line  of  fire. 

A  hint  of  agitations  behind  the  scenes  was  provided  by  Mr.  P.  Pospelov’s 
article,  ‘V.  I.  Lenin  and  the  Prague  Conference’,  published  in  Pravda  on 
18  January  1962  (the  50th  anniversary  of  the  ‘Prague  conference’  which 
marked  the  break  between  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  Mensheviks).  Mr. 
Pospelov,  director  of  the  Marx-Lenin  Institute  of  the  C.P.S.U.  Central 
Committee,  argued  that  in  this  ‘split’  Lenin  had  no  choice  but  to  battle 
with  the  compromisers  who  impeded  his  efforts  to  clear  enemies  out  of  the 
Party:  Stalin  was  accused  of ‘vacillations’  by  Mr.  Pospelov  and  (by  impli¬ 
cation)  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  V.  I.  Lenin  were  in  identical  positions.  The 
year  of  the  Prague  Conference  marked  the  year  of  ‘the  final  break  with 
the  Mensheviks  .  .  .’  :  ‘opportunistic  groups’  who  did  not  accept  the 
‘decisions  of  the  Conference’  were  to  be  found  finally  ‘outside  the  Party’.1 
The  hint  was  obvious,  even  if  history  had  to  be  bludgeoned  a  little  to  make 
it :  the  decisions  of  the  ‘Prague  conference’  (read  here  22nd  Congress) 
were  binding,  in  a  domestic  and  an  international  setting,  those  ‘oppor¬ 
tunistic  groups’  within  and  ‘groups  abroad’  without  were  subject  to  these 
decisions,  and  the  ultimate  sanction  was  there — ‘the  final  break’.  For 
‘groups  abroad’,  this  was  a  rebuke  for  being  unwilling  to  prosecute  the 
campaign  against  the  Albanians  and  the  Chinese  to  the  point  of  final 
break’,  for  ‘opportunistic  groups’  at  home  the  weight  of  this  thrust  may 
have  been  wholly  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Suslov. 

Since  November  1961  Mr.  Suslov  had  been  involved  in  a  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  encounter  with  Mr.  L.  F.  Ilichev,  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  personal 
ideologue :  at  the  All-Union  Ideological  Conference  in  Moscow,  held 
towards  the  end  of  December,  Mr.  Ilichev  seemed  well  on  his  way  to  a 

1  Pravda,  1 8  January  1 962  :  text  (translation)  in  xiv,  The  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  No.  3, 
14  February  1962. 
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handsome  victory  and  Mr.  Suslov,  the  acknowledged  theoretician  of  the 
Party,  pushed  to  one  side.1  Mr.  Suslov  made  his  major  presentation  at 
the  conference  of  social  scientists  held  at  the  end  of  January  1962  and  at 
first  sight  there  seemed  to  be  no  great  difference  between  what  Mr.  Suslov 
and  Mr.  Ilichev  were  saying,  but  some  judicious  editing  of  Mr.  Suslov’s 
remarks — from  the  first  report  in  Pravda  to  the  longer  (if  more  tendentious) 
presentation  in  Kommunist — looked  suspiciously  like  ‘framing’  Mr.  Suslov.2, 
If  Mr.  Suslov  agreed  with  the  alterations,  this  meant  that  he  did  favour  a 
less  aggressive  line  in  dealing  with  the  Albanians  and  Chinese:  if  he  did 
not  agree  then  (as  seems  likely),  he  was  being  presented  as  a  ‘compro¬ 
miser’,  the  like  of  which  had  been  attacked  by  Mr.  Pospelov  in  his  anni¬ 
versary  article. 

That  T affaire  Suslov ’  was  carefully  contrived  is  to  a  considerable  degree 
borne  out  by  the  treatment  given  to  an  important  speech  by  Mr.  Frol 
Kozlov,  who  exhibited  a  noticeable  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  several  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev’s  ventures  :  Mr.  Kozlov  went  out  of  his  way  to  criticize 
‘Jugoslav  revisionism’,  all  at  a  time  when  a  Soviet-Jugoslav  rapprochement 
was  in  the  making  and  his  references  to  the  Albanians  seemed  as  perfunc¬ 
tory  as  his  comments  at  the  22nd  Congress  had  been  restrained.  Pravda' s 
summary  of  Mr.  Kozlov’s  speech  (which  appeared  in  full  in  Leningradskaya 
Pravda)  used  abridgement  to  cover  up  the  distinctions  Mr.  Kozlov  had 
made,  making  him  more  conformist  than  was  in  fact  the  case.  At  this 
juncture,  with  his  agricultural  investment  programme  badly  hammered 
and  his  ‘welfare’  programme  again  in  jeopardy,3  Mr.  Khrushchev  would 
have  been  ill-advised  to  advertise  further  rifts  in  the  leadership.  But  rifts 
there  were  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  evidently  faced  stubborn  and  deep- 
seated  opposition  to  his  approach  to  the  dispute  with  the  Chinese  from 
what  has  been  called  ‘the  Kozlov-Suslov  axis’.4  Nor  did  Mr.  Khrushchev 
have  to  reckon  with  only  an  internal  opposition;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  an  initiative  to  ‘mediate’  in  the  Soviet-Albanian-Chinese  dispute 
took  on  definite  shape  and  by  March  1962  five  Communist  parties — the 
Vietnamese  Workers  Party,  the  Indonesian  Communist  Party,  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  New  Zealand  and  that  of  Sweden,  with  the  Communist 
Party  of  Great  Britain — had  declared  themselves  a  ‘neutral’  group  and  set 
about  their  mediatory  labours.  By  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April,  the  Chinese  communist  leadership  accepted  the  propositions  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  ‘neutrals’.  Moscow  had  frequently  trumpeted  its  eagerness 
for  ‘international  discussion’,  but,  once  the  prospect  emerged,  this  readiness 

1  This  is  very  well  analysed  in  Carl  A.  Linden,  Khrushchev  and  the  Soviet  Leadership  iggy-ig64, 
(Baltimore  1966),  pp.  133-8. 

2  The  significant  ‘modifications’  are  noted  in  detail  in  Linden,  p.  138,  n.  44. 

3  See  Michel  Tatu,  Power  in  the  Kremlin,  From  Khrushchev's  Decline  to  Collective  Leadership, 
(London,  1969),  p.  214  seq. — ‘Switch  in  Agricultural  Policy’. 

♦  Linden,  p.  140. 
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gave  way  to  ill-disguised  reluctance :  Mr.  Khrushchev  could  not,  by 
reason  of  his  internal  constraints,  pursue  an  unbridled  militancy,  but 
equally  he  could  not  afford  concessions.  For  all  his  herculean  strivings  at 
the  22nd  Congress,  save  for  some  spectacular  breakthrough  he  faced  a 
virtual  stalemate. 

(ii)  The  deceptive  detente:  March-September  ig62 

In  the  spring  of  1962  it  appeared  that  Sino-Soviet  relations,  far  from 
improving,  showed  signs  of  degenerating  still  further.  Moscow  continued 
to  hammer  away  at  the  ‘international  significance’  of  the  22nd  Congress — 
anathema  to  Peking  and  others — as  well  as  insisting  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
if  not  ‘the  leader’,  was  at  least  the  ‘centre’,  of  the  world  communist  move¬ 
ment  ;  nor  did  the  Soviet  press  organs  yield  anything  in  repeating  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  C.P.S.U.  to  oppose  the  errant  Albanians  (and  Chinese). 
Mr.  Khrushchev  did  not  allow  the  occasion  of  the  plenary  meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee  at  the  beginning  of  March,  the  plenum  specially  con¬ 
cerned  with  agricultural  problems,  to  pass  without  an  indirect  but  fairly 
obvious  thrust  at  the  Chinese,  fending  off  those  critics  ‘in  foreign  countries’ 
who  decried  the  new  Programme’s  emphasis  on  ‘material  benefits  for  the 
people’.1  Mr.  Khrushchev  did  not  believe  that  communism  had  to  be 
synonymous  with  ‘fully  equal’  people  sitting  at  ‘a  table  with  empty 
plates’:  the  C.P.S.U.’s  proper  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  was 
represented  by  ‘our  opponents’  in  a  ‘vulgar  and  extremely  distorted 
form’. 

Peking  had  also  gone  over  to  the  attack,  mobilizing  steadily  for  a 
massive  assault  on  the  ideological  and  policy  positions  adopted  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  not  mere  slanging  or  simply  verbal  sniping,  but  a  major 
surge  of  argument  and  exposition,  comparable  in  scope  to  the  offensive 
launched  in  April  i960.2  The  themes,  unrewarding  though  they  appeared 
at  first  sight,  were  singularly  well  chosen- — the  attack  on  ‘Bernsteinian 
revisionism’  in  February,  the  expose  of  Mr.  Edvard  Kardelj  begun  in 
March,  followed  by  another  in  April  on  Kautsky  (and  finally  the  attack 
on  ‘the  Economists’,  touching  a  very  raw  nerve  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s).3 
The  Russians  had  produced  no  propaganda  offensive  on  this  scale  or,  more 
important,  of  this  calibre,  partly  because  the  Moscow  ideologists  were 
fighting  with  one  hand  tied  behind  their  backs,  enmeshed  as  they  were  in 
the  internal  struggle  which  persisted. 

The  strength,  even  the  virulence,  of  Peking’s  basic  expositions  and  the 
stubborn  reiteration  by  Moscow  of  the  position  of  the  C.P.S.U.  and  the 

1  Mr.  Khrushchev,  Report  delivered  at  the  Plenary  Session  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
C.P.S.U.,  (March  5),  Pravda,  6  March  1962. 

2  See  William  E.  Griffith,  The  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1964),  p.  39,  nn.  20-24. 

3  See  Diversity  in  International  Communism,  pp.  289-96  for  reprinting  of  Pien  Chung-yin  ‘The 
Revolutionary  Tradition  of  Political  Parties  of  the  Proletariat’,  Hung-ch’i,  No.  10,  1962. 
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significance  of  the  22nd  Congress  command  particular  attention  at  this 
point,  for  both  sides  were  engaged  in  the  manoeuvres  and  secret,  almost 
furtive,  discussions  which  resulted  in  what  some  discerned  as  a  ‘truce’ 
between  the  contending  parties.  The  first  initiatives  (if  they  can  be  called 
that)  for  some  kind  of  armistice  came  immediately  in  the  wake  of  the  22nd 
Congress  and  were  pursued  by  none  other  than  Ho  Chi  Minh,  for  whom 
the  prospect  of  a  Sino-Soviet  ‘split’  would  have  been  disastrous  and  who 
suffered  perhaps  most  sharply  under  the  existing  state  of  tension.  At  the 
Congress  Ho  Chi  Minh  delicately  skirted  round  the  ‘Albanian  problem’, 
but  he  also  removed  himself  in  timely  fashion  from  the  proceedings,  a 
calculated  delinquency  which  cannot  have  failed  to  please  Chou  En-lai ; 
having  thus  alienated  no  one,  Ho  Chi  Minh  remained  in  the  Soviet  Union 
to  make  the  grand  tour,  ‘shaking  hands  and  making  friends  as  if  he  were 
running  for  election  in  Minsk  or  Kovno’,  in  Bernard  Fall’s  rather  telling 
phrase.1  Before  leaving  the  Soviet  Union  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  careful  to 
commit  himself  publicly  to  a  vote  of  thanks  for  Soviet  aid  and  passed  over 
Chinese  Communist  assistance  in  silence.2  Having  turned  his  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  maximum  use,  once  back  in  Hanoi  Ho  Chi  Minh  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  show  his  solidarity  with  Peking  by  taking  up  Albania’s  cause,  at 
the  same  time  exploring  the  inclinations  of ‘other  parties’,  in  particular  the 
Indonesian,  who  might  further  a  compromise.  The  results  of  his  exchanges 
with  Moscow  and  Peking,  as  well  as  with  other  communist  parties,  were 
evidently  encouraging  enough  for  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  make  a  formal  pro¬ 
posal  in  January  1962  :  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Vietnamese  Workers 
Party  sent  out  letters  ‘to  a  number  of  fraternal  parties’  proposing  that  a 
meeting  be  held  ‘to  settle  the  discord’  but  that  until  such  a  meeting  could 
be  convened  there  should  be  moratorium  on  press  and  radio  attacks.3 

During  the  month  of  February  the  work  of  arranging  this  political 
armistice  speeded  up:  to  the  North  Vietnamese  appeal  was  joined  that  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  New  Zealand  which  called  on  the  fraternal 
parties  to  prepare  for  an  international  conference  but  to  close  down  the 
public  discussion  of  ‘these  matters’.4  The  Swedish  Communist  Party  had 
already  sent  off  a  letter  of  its  own  to  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  and  to 
the  Communist  Party  of  China:  this  appeal,  dated  10  January  1962, 
suggested  bilateral  Soviet-Chinese  talks  and  apparently  won  a  positive 
response  from  both  sides.5  This  drift  towards  detente,  however,  did  not 
prevent  Moscow  from  taking  a  demonstrably  tough  line  in  its  letter  of 

1  See  his  essay,  ‘The  Road  to  Socialism  in  North  Vietnam’,  in  Communist  Strategies  in  Asia, 
op.  cit.,  p.  223. 

2  Ho  Chi  Minh,  ‘Certains  Problemes  de  l’Asie’,  Temps  Nouveaux  (Moscow),  No.  47  (22  Novem¬ 

ber  1961),  cited  in  Fall,  p.  223  and  n.  50. 

s  Statement  of  Central  Committee  of  V.W.P.,  broadcast  Radio  Hanoi,  10  February  1963: 
Documents,  1962,  No.  168.  4  People's  Voice  (Wellington,  New  Zealand),  23  January  1962. 

s  See  World  Marxist  Review,  No.  10  (October  1963),  on  Swedish  Communist  Party,  pp.  17-22. 
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22  February  1962  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  C.P.C.:  though  pro¬ 
posing  a  curb  on  polemics' — that  ‘unnecessary  arguments  be  stopped  .  .  . 
and  public  statements  capable  of  aggravating  and  not  smoothing  out  our 
differences  be  given  up’ — the  letter  took  the  C.P.C.  to  task,  accusing  it  of 
taking  ‘a  special  stand  of  its  own’  and  (to  look  at  it  from  the  Chinese  side) 
‘even  made  a  crime  out  of  our  [C.P.C.]  support  for  the  Marxist-Leninist 
Albanian  Party  of  Labour’.1  The  same  letter  demanded  virtual  Chinese 
surrender,  insisting  that  the  C.P.C.  unilaterally  withdraw  its  support  for 
the  A.P.L.  From  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  this  was  the  best  ground  on 
which  to  choose  to  fight:  a  suspension  of  polemics  would  have  weakened 
the  Chinese,  snatching  their  most  effective  weapon  from  their  hands,  and 
strengthened  the  Soviet  side  if  the  Peking-Tirana  ‘axis’  could  have  been 
broken.  Nor  did  Moscow  reveal  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  for  an  inter¬ 
national  conference,  wrapping  it  up  in  small  but  significant  phrases  about 
‘preliminaries’;  none. of  this  boded  too  well  for  a  genuine  attempt  at  a 
settlement,  though  late  in  February  Soviet  delegations  set  out  for  Hanoi 
and  Pyongyang' — and  in  March  another  Soviet  delegation  set  out  for 
Tokyo — in  what  was  obviously  a  Soviet  ‘probe’  of  the  situation  prevailing 
among  the  East  Asian  parties.2 

Meanwhile  the  labours  of  the  five  ‘neutral’  communist  parties — Viet¬ 
namese,  Indonesian,  Swedish,  British  and  New  Zealand — had  begun  to 
bear  some  fruit,  not  because  they  were  ‘neutral’  but  precisely  because  they 
were  not :  Peking  espoused  the  efforts  of  the  New  Zealand  party,  Moscow 
those  of  Sweden  and  Great  Britain.  To  judge  by  specific  Chinese  mention 
of  ‘the  fraternal  parties  of  Indonesia,  Vietnam  and  New  Zealand’ — with 
the  others  covered  by  ‘etc.’- — Peking  presumably  counted  these  three  as  its 
agents  and  emissaries,  though  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Indonesians 
were  susceptible  to  pressure  from  both  Peking  and  Moscow  (‘neutral’ 
nevertheless  in  that  both  combined  pro-Chinese  inclinations  with  a  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  C.P.S.U.).  Exactly  what  the  British  Communist  Party 
and  the  Indonesian  party  proposed  remains  even  now  undisclosed  :  the 
deletion  by  the  C.P.S.U.  of  the  New  Zealand  C.P.  from  its  list  of ‘mediators’ 
suggests  that  Moscow  took  New  Zealand  participation  to  be  an  undiluted 
‘Chinese’  initiative  and  the  failure  to  comment  in  detail  on  the  British  and 
Indonesian  proposals  could  indicate  that  these  latter  were  not  exactly 
effusively  pro-Soviet.  For  its  part,  Peking  found  these  ‘proposals’  useful 
enough  to  propose  in  a  letter  of  7  April  1962,  addressed  to  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  C.P.S.U.,  ‘a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  fraternal 
Parties’ — the  substance  of  the  mediation  suggestions — together  with  ‘five 


1  Cf.  ‘The  origin  and  Development  of  the  Differences  between  the  Leadership  of  the  C.P.S.U. 
and  Ourselves’,  in  The  Polemic  on  the  General  Line  of  the  International  Communist  Movement,  (Peking, 
*965))  P-  94>  quoting  the  Soviet  letter. 

2  See  Diversity  in  International  Communism,  p.  650,  n.  1 . 
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positive  proposals’  from  the  C.P.C.  itself.  These  ‘five  positive  proposals’ 
were,  in  fact,  the  Chinese  conditions  for  the  holding  of  any  such  meeting: 

1 .  that  all  parties  in  the  dispute  take  such  steps — ‘however  small’ — as  would 
‘improve  the  atmosphere’  for  an  eventual  meeting 

2.  that,  as  suggested  by  North  Vietnam,  ‘public  attacks’  should  cease 

3.  that  ‘where  needed’,  certain  parties  should  hold  bilateral  or  multilateral 
talks  ‘to  exchange  opinions’ 

4-  that  ‘normal  relations’  should  be  restored  between  Moscow  and  Tirana, 
in  which  ‘the  Soviet  comrades’  should  ‘take  the  initiative’ 

5.  that  the  CPSU  should  summon  the  meeting  after  consultation  with  other 
parties.1 

Generous  in  its  appearance,  the  Chinese  letter  was  deviously  contrived  : 
the  point  about  ‘public  attacks’  was  not  one  of  great  divergence,  for  already 
Soviet-Albanian  exchanges  had  begun  to  decline,  but  Peking  used  the  issue 
to  make  it  a  precondition  for  possible  Sino-Soviet  talks — ‘ certain  parties’ 
holding  talks  ‘where  needed’ — but  again  only  on  the  condition  that 
Moscow  made  what  amounted  to  a  public  disavowal  of  its  attack  on  the 
A.P.L.  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  to  eat  a  large  slice  of  humble  pie,  and  in 
public.  Finally,  under  (5),  Peking  imposed  yet  another  rigorous  condition 
by  bringing  to  light  for  the  first  time  a  special  responsibility  laid  upon  the 
C.P.S.U.  by  the  1957  Moscow  Meeting,  the  responsibility  for  summoning 
multi-party  meetings  ‘ after  consultation  with  tbe  fraternal  parties’ ,  which  is  to 
say,  with  the  prior  agreement  of  Peking. 

These  ‘five  positive  proposals’  amounted  to  stiff  terms,  on  which  Moscow 
continued  to  brood.  There  were,  however,  some  signs  of  a  relaxation  of 
tension,  part  of  the  ‘steps,  however  small’  which  the  Chinese  indicated 
might  produce  an  atmosphere  more  conducive  to  negotiation.  The 
Chinese  ambassador,  Liu  Hsiao,  returned  in  the  middle  of  April  to 
Moscow:  a  new  Sino-Soviet  trade  agreement  was  signed.  By  the  middle 
of  April  Albanian  denunciations  of  ‘N.  Khrushchev’  had  stopped  and  on 
27  April  1962  Pravda  published  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  interview  with  Gardner 
Cowles  which  adopted  a  very  moderate  tone  indeed  towards  the  ‘leaders 
of  the  Albanian  Party  of  Labour’.  Meanwhile  Poland,  East  Germany, 
Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia  had  all  renewed  their  trade  agreements 
with  Albania.  The  ‘truce’  seemed  to  be  taking  shape,  but  other  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  realm  of  deeds  rather  than  words  or  gestures  were  falling 
upon  it  with  a  dull,  if  ominous  thud.  The  Chinese  press  kept  up  its  steady 
barrage  ostensibly  against  Bernstein  and  Kautsky  :  in  Sinkiang  in  April 
and  May  ‘the  leaders  of  the  CPSU’  (according  to  the  Chinese  complaint) 
were  carrying  out  ‘large-scale  subversive  activities  in  the  Ili  region’:  in 

1  See  letter  of  Central  Committee,  C.P.C. ,  to  C.P.S.U.  Central  Committee,  9  March  1963  : 
Documents,  ig62,  No.  1 71 . 
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April  1962  Mr.  Gromyko  paid  his  visit  to  Belgrade  and  the  subsequent 
Soviet-Jugoslav  communique  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  an  improvement 
‘in  all  spheres’  of  Soviet-Jugoslav  relations,  a  step  which  Peking  could  only 
regard  as  a  ‘provocation’.1  But  for  the  moment  the  Chinese  held  their 
fire. 

A  closer  inspection  of  the  events  of  the  month  of  April  1962  reveals  some 
interesting  features  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  attitude  and  may  suggest  that, 
from  the  Soviet  side,  this  was  the  decisive  period  of  decision-making.  In 
the  first  place,  for  all  the  tentatives  for  Sino-Soviet  negotiation,  Mr. 
Khrushchev  proceeded  to  speed  up  the  rapprochement  with  Jugoslavia,  even 
in  the  face  of  the  disapproval  shown  by  Mr.  Kozlov,  who  can  scarcely 
have  been  alone  in  his  opposition:  towards  the  end  of  April  and  spilling 
over  into  May-June  the  Soviet  press  adopted  a  significantly  sharper  tone 
over  the  Berlin  problem :  also  in  April  two  senior  military  commanders, 
Marshal  K.  S.  Moskalenko  (commander  of  the  Strategic  Rocket  Forces) 
and  Marshal  F.  I.  Golikov  (head  of  the  Armed  Forces  Main  Political 
Administration),  were  both  eased  out  of  their  positions.2  It  has  been 
suggested  by  M.  Michel  Tatu  in  a  recent  study  that  these  changes  in  the 
diplomatic  line- — the  hardening  over  Berlin  and  the  very  significant 
demotions  within  the  military  command  involving  two  vital  posts — can  be 
tied  into  one  all-important  date,  22-25  April,  the  session  of  the  Party 
Presidium,  when  the  plan  to  implant  nuclear  missiles  in  Cuba  was  first 
put  forward.3  What  remains  most  obscure  for  this  period  is  the  degree  to 
which  Moscow  kept  Peking  even  nominally  informed  about  its  intentions ; 
that  the  Chinese  knew  ‘something  was  brewing’  might  be  inferred  from 
the  words  of  the  Chinese  ambassador  in  Moscow  at  the  end  of  June  when 
he  indicated  Chinese  satisfaction  that  the  Russians  would  finally  deal  with 
the  Berlin  problem. 

Within  this  April-May  period  also  Mr.  Khrushchev  returned  his 
answer  to  the  Chinese  about  ‘a  meeting  of  all  the  fraternal  parties’ ;  the 
Soviet  letter  of  31  May  1962  in  answer  to  the  Chinese  letter  of  7  April 
accepted  the  idea  of  a  meeting  of  parties,  but  while  insisting  that  the 
C.P.S.U.  was  in  favour  of  ‘collective  discussion’  and  while  pointing  out 
that  ‘the  Central  Committee  of  the  C.P.S.U.  was  the  sponsor  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  fraternal  parties  in  1957  and  i960’,  these  meetings  had  been 
connected  with  ‘serious  changes  in  the  international  situation’  and  had 
therefore  devised  ‘appropriate  tactics’,  thereby  implying  that  any  new 
meeting  must  do  the  same.  The  Soviet  ‘terms’  for  even  an  interim  settle¬ 
ment  were  not  a  whit  less  harsh  than  the  Chinese:  both  sides  made  a  point 

1  See  above  p.  231,  footnote  4. 

2  See  ‘Moskalenko’s  Strange  Fate’,  in  Tatu,  pp.  236-8. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  238,  admittedly  a  reconstruction,  but  very  plausible — indeed  the  most  plausible  ad¬ 
vanced  to  date — allowing  for  the  changes  in  command  and  the  necessary  logistical  preparations. 
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of  demanding  an  end  to  public  polemics,  the  Chinese  demanded  both 
bilateral  and  multilateral  talks  while  the  Russians  appeared  to  prefer  an 
international  meeting,  the  Chinese  demanded  a  Soviet  move  to  placate 
the  Albanians  while  the  Russians  insisted' — as  a  ‘pre-condition’  ofimproved 
Soviet- Albanian  relations  and  ‘for  convening  a  meeting  of  the  fraternal 
parties’ — that  ‘the  Albanian  comrades  abandon  their  own  stand’,1  and 
while  the  Chinese  appeared  to  take  their  stand  on  the  November  i960 
Declaration  (thus  keeping  the  Jugoslavs  beyond  the  pale)  the  Russians 
supplied  a  clear  hint  that  they  expected  an  ‘up-dating’  of  that  document, 
doubtless  in  the  direction  of  indicting  ‘dogmatism’  (Maoism)  rather  than 
revisionism’  (Titoism)  as  the  principal  threat  to  the  world  communist 
movement.  Moscow  showed  almost  no  inclination  to  yield  on  any  issue 
of  substance:  putting  an  end  to  ‘public  polemics’  was  simply  being  pious. 
With  the  Soviet  letter  of  31  May  1962  the  matter  of ‘mediation’  came  to  a 
halt :  apart  from  a  respite  in  the  more  lurid  polemical  exchanges,  no  real 
improvement  had  been  worked  in  the  situation.  If  anything,  since  these 
‘negotiations’  had  shown  how  intractable  both  parties  were,  the  situation 
had  grown  distinctly  worse.  Both  sides  were  already  much  advanced  in 
deploying  their  principal  weapons,  the  C.P.S.U.  to  ‘exclude’  China  by 
‘organisational’  means,  the  C.P.C.  to  draw  an  ideological  ‘cordon’  round 
Mr.  Khrushchev- — hence  the  significance  of  the  Bernstein-Kautsky- 
Economists  articles. 

The  Chinese  were  even  now  (as  they  admitted  a  year  later)  enraged 
over  developments  in  Sinkiang,  where  ‘several  tens  of  thousands  of  Chinese 
citizens’  were  ‘enticed  and  coerced  into  going  to  the  Soviet  Union’ :  many 
thousands  of  Kazakhs  and  Uighurs,  possibly  up  to  50,000,  had  fled  from 
Sinkiang  and  were  certainly  welcomed  on  the  Soviet  side  of  the  frontier. 
The  Soviet  government  subsequently  refused  to  consider  their  repatriation. 
Aggravating  as  this  situation  was,  Peking  must  have  observed  the  real 
drift  of  events  in  the  growing  rapprochement  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Jugoslavia,  accompanied  by  a  very  significant  development  in  COMECON 
(Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance)  when  the  new  ‘economic 
integration’  proposed  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  embodied  in  the  statement 
‘Basic  Principles  of  the  International  Socialist  Division  of  Labour’  (7  June 
1962)  virtually  set  up  a  ‘pro-Soviet’  economic  camp  drawn  from  the  states 
of  eastern  Europe  aligned  with  Moscow  plus  the  Mongolian  People’s  Re¬ 
public' — staunch  ally  of  Moscow  and  the  only  Asian  state  attached  to  this 
organisation.2  In  Albania  Peking  had  found  a  ‘European’  ally  and  one 
detached  from  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  camp  :  to  offset  this,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
called  in  Mongolia  as  a  full  member  of  COMECON  and  specifically 

1  See  Peking  Review ,  No.  12,  22  March  1963,  pp.  8-10:  this  Soviet  letter  of  May  1962  is 
mentioned  in  the  subsequent  letter  of  21  February  1963  and  is  thus  the  subject  of  Chinese 
comment.  2  Documents,  1962,  No.  169. 
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designated  this  state  rather  than  China,  as  one  ‘deserving1  the  fruits  of 
co-operation  engendered  among  the  more  developed  communist  states.1 
Economic  benefits  were  therefore  to  be  distributed  in  terms  of  political 
allegiance. 

Piece  by  piece  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  ‘grand  design’  became  clearer:  it  was 
nothing  less  than  to  set  relations  within  the  ‘socialist  commonwealth’  on  a 
new  basis  and  here  the  rapprochement  with  Jugoslavia,  which  had  begun  to 
take  shape  in  the  wake  of  the  November  i960  meeting  of  parties,  had  an 
important  role  to  play.  For  Jugoslavia,  whose  economy  by  1962  had 
begun  to  falter  under  a  number  of  setbacks  and  disadvantages,  the 
improvement  in  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  had  much  to  recommend  it, 
not  least  that  it  might  stave  off  the  double  isolation  in  the  economic  field 
which  threatened  Jugoslavia- — the  exclusiveness  of  the  Common  Market 
(which  hit  at  Jugoslavia’s  agricultural  exports)  and  the  threat  posed  by 
closer  ‘integration’  within  COMECON.  To  these  economic  inducements 
must  be  added  those  more  political  in  nature  :  Jugoslavia  could  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  ‘socialist  commonwealth’  without  any  major  surrender  in 
authority  to  control  internal  policies,  this  association  would  boost  the 
flagging  political  morale — it  could  become  an  ideological  shot  in  the  arm 
for  the  somewhat  disorientated  political  cadres- — and  finally  it  promised 
to  increase  Jugoslavia’s  influence  within  the  communist  movement  with¬ 
out  impairing  its  role  among  the  non-aligned.  For  Mr.  Khrushchev,  the 
steady  intensification  of  the  dispute  with  communist  China  made  a 
rapprochement  with  Jugoslavia  both  necessary  and  desirable  ;  as  the  after- 
math  of  the  22nd  Congress  had  shown,  the  Soviet  position  was  appreciably 
weakened  by  having  to  fight  on  two  ‘fronts’,  against  ‘revisionism’  and 
‘dogmatism’  :  an  accommodation  with  the  ‘revisionists’,  a  political  truce, 
served  to  concentrate  the  attack  on  the  real  enemy,  the  ‘dogmatists’.  At 
the  same  time,  a  truce  with  Jugoslavia  could  also  help  to  enlarge  Soviet 
influence  among  the  neutralists  who  disliked  or  feared  the  Common 
Market.  In  his  speech  at  Varna  during  his  visit  to  Bulgaria  in  mid-May 
Mr.  Khrushchev  indicated  that  this  was  a  far-reaching  rapprochement — ‘we 
are  also  prepared  to  strengthen  and  broaden  relations  between  our  two 
countries  .  .  .  in  all  spheres' ■ — and  went  on  to  insist  that  ‘we  .  .  .  will  do 
everything  to  bring  about  good  collaboration  with  Jugoslavia  and  thus 
help  her  peoples  consolidate  their  positions  of  socialism’.2  That  was  a 
direct  refutation  of  the  Tirana-Peking  denunciation  of  Jugoslavia,  for 
Mr.  Khrushchev  emphasized  that  the  Jugoslavs  held  ‘positions  of  social¬ 
ism’.  At  this  point  in  time,  however,  Mr.  Khrushchev  did  not  deny  the 

1  According  to  Griffith,  Albania  and  the  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  p.  147,  n.  84,  China  was  offered  but 
refused  full  membership;  these  reports  are  based  on  Jugoslav  sources. 

2  Cf.  Milorad  M.  Drachkovitch,  ‘Yugoslavia’,  in  The  Communist  States  at  the  Crossroads,  op.  cit. 
p.  192.  Also  Pravda,  17  May  1962. 
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existence  of  ‘differences  in  the  way  we  see  a  number  of  political  and  ideo¬ 
logical  questions’ :  closing  the  ‘ideological  gap’  was  nevertheless  under  way 
in  the  late  spring  of  1962,  when  important  restatements  of  positions  on 
both  sides  were  produced,  in  Mr.  A.  Rumyantsev’s  vigorous  (and  still 
vehement)  ‘attack’  on  Jugoslav  ‘revisionism’1  and  in  Mr.  Perovic’s  care¬ 
fully  modulated  arguments  putting  forward  the  Jugoslav  position,  reject¬ 
ing  the  idea  of ‘a  single  centre’  in  the  Communist  movement,  attacking  the 
‘unrealistic  pretensions’  of  the  Chinese  leaders  ‘to  a  special  international 
role’  and  rejecting  ‘ideological  monopoly’.2 

Not  that  the  new  ‘initiative’  in  eastern  Europe  was  all  unmitigated  gain 
for  Mr.  Khrushchev.  The  Soviet  rapprochement  with  Jugoslavia  brought 
fresh  complications  to  Bulgarian  politics,  for  it  touched  on  the  potentially 
inflammatory  Macedonian  problem;  Bulgarian  jumpiness  accounted  no 
doubt  for  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  carefully  timed  visit  to  Bulgaria  in  May  1962, 
in  which  he  sent  Mr.  Ilichev  ahead  of  him  and  had  Mr.  Kirilenko  follow 
up  the  visit.  The  Soviet  ‘presence’  also  manifested  itself  at  a  crucial  period 
in  Mr.  Zhivkov’s  struggle  for  power,  principally  his  attempt  to  complete 
the  disgrace  of  Mr.  Chervenkov;  no  less  important,  however,  in  the  long 
run  was  the  Soviet  attitude  towards  Bulgarian  economic  development  and 
here  Mr.  Khrushchev  began  to  show  a  specific  set  of  preferences  between 
Bulgaria  and  Rumania.  The  issue  in  both  countries  was  the  relationship 
between  comprehensive  industrialization  and  the  significance  of  the  new 
‘Principles  of  the  International  Socialist  Division  of  Labour’  as  applied  to 
the  COMECON  countries,  the  problem  of  specialization' — as  imposed 
from  without- — in  relation  to  specific  ‘national’  interests.  In  addition  to 
these  special  ‘bloc’  problems,  which  became  increasingly  complex,  it  is 
justifiable  to  see  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  great  drive  to  bring  life  back  to 
COMECON  as  part  of  a  rapid  and  somewhat  agonized  reappraisal  of  the 
Common  Market ;  the  Common  Market  was  not  the  sole  factor,  but  it  was 
by  no  means  negligible,  in  cementing  better  Soviet-Jugoslav  relations ;  it 
was  certainly  no  accident  that  the  quickening  of  the  pace  in  improving 
Soviet-Jugoslav  relations,  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  ‘declaration  of  war’  on  the 
Common  Market  as  an  instrument  of  the  Cold  War  (extending  the  long 
arm  of  N.A.T.O.)3  and  the  enunciation  of  the  ‘new’  principles  for 
COMECON  all  occurred  at  more  or  less  the  same  time.  But  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev  could  not  resolve  the  new  situation  simply  by  rhetoric:  for  a  number 
of  East  European  states  (Poland,  Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia)  their 
chief  concern  over  the  Common  Market  was  plainly  economic,  while 
these  very  ties  with  western  Europe  complicated  the  process  of  economic 

1  A.  Rumyantsev,  World  Marxist  Review,  No.  4,  April  1962,  pp.  88-89. 

2  See  Nasa  Stvarnost,  vol.  16,  No.  3,  March  1962,  pp.  251-92.  See  also  Diversity  in  International 
Communism,  using  Review  of  International  Affairs  (Belgrade)  for  shortened  version,  pp.  598-604. 

3  See  David  F.  P.  Forte,  ‘The  Response  of  Soviet  Foreign  Policy  to  the  Common  Market’,  in 
xix,  Soviet  Studies  (Glasgow),  No.  3,  January  1968,  pp.  375-80. 
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integration  upon  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  clearly  set  his  heart.1 

Straight  on  the  heels  of  the  publication  of  the  Principles  for  COMECON 
a  new  Executive  Committee  was  established  for  that  body  and  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  pursue  integration,  beginning  with  a 
review  of  the  problems  of  multilateral  trade  and  the  perennial  problem  of 
pricing,  an  attack  on  the  chronic  inefficiencies  and  deficiencies  of  the 
communist  trading  system.  Difficult  as  this  problem  was,  at  least  it  lacked 
the  explosiveness  of  that  other  aspect  of  ‘integration’  which  sets  an  ‘inter¬ 
national  division  of  labour’  in  opposition  to  ‘national  development’, 
specifically  in  the  question  of  industrialization  policies.  This  ‘division  of 
labour’' — ‘international’  and  ‘socialist’ — was  certainly  not  a  new  idea  as 
such,  having  been  aired  in  1960-1,  but  at  that  time  nothing  about  the 
plan  or  notion  seemed  to  threaten  the  integrity  of  each  individual 
‘national’  economy;  where  specialization  in  industry  was  mentioned,  it 
appeared  to  involve  not  whole  industries  but  simply  sectors  or  branches  of 
one  particular  industry.  Both  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  had  major  eco¬ 
nomic  programmes  designed  to  transform  them  into  industrially  advanced 
nations  in  their  own  right:  both  of  them  were  threatened  by  the  ‘special¬ 
ization’  which  appeared  to  run  counter  to  any  broad  industrial  develop¬ 
ment.  Much,  indeed  almost  everything,  depended  on  the  exact  meaning 
of  ‘integration’;  if  by  ‘integration’  Mr.  Khrushchev  meant  merely  an 
improvement  in  the  bilateral  processes  which  had  hitherto  covered  ‘co¬ 
ordination’,  then  there  was  a  good  chance  that  individual  programmes 
might  emerge  relatively  unscathed ;  it  soon  transpired,  however,  that 
much  more  than  improved  bilateralism  was  involved,  much  to  the  alarm 
of  the  Rumanians.  Very  shortly  Mr.  Khrushchev  made  public  his  ideas 
on  supranational  planning,  suggesting  a  ‘unified  planning  organ,  em¬ 
powered  to  compile  common  plans  and  to  decide  on  organisational  matters’2; 
this  ‘co-ordination  of  economic  plans’  and  the  implementation  of  ‘division 
of  labour’  did  spell  trouble  for  Rumania’s  drive  for  full  ‘socialist  indus¬ 
trialization’.  That  this  had  become  already  a  major  talking-point,  and  no 
doubt  an  area  in  which  the  Rumanian  leadership  pressed  an  anxious 
enquiry,  is  shown  by  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  remarks  in  Bucarest  itself  towards 
the  end  of  June  and  the  conclusion  of  his  tour  of  Rumania:  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev  emphasized  that  ‘integration’  would  harm  no  one  and  that  it  would 
in  fact  assist  the  less  well  developed  members  of  COMECON  rather  than 
simply  working  in  favour  of  the  nations  already  well  advanced.3 

There  were,  in  effect,  two  aspects  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  plans  for  an 

1  For  background,  see  Philip  E.  Uren,  ‘Economic  Relations  Among  the  Communist  States’, 
in  The  Communist  States  at  the  Crossroads,  op.  cit.,  pp.  199-218.  For  Declaration  on  ‘Basic  Principles 
of  the  International  Socialist  Division  of  Labour’  (7  June  1962),  see  Documents,  1962,  No. 
169. 

2  See  N.  S.  Khrushchev,  Kommunist,  No.  12,  1962,  pp.  3-26  :  ‘Vital  Questions  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  World  Socialist  System’.  3  Pravda,  25  June  1962. 
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‘integrated’  eastern  Europe  :  in  economic  terms,  and  in  response  to  the 
aim  of  speeding  economic  growth,  the  Soviet  leadership  had  a  justifiable 
case  for  pursuing  large-scale,  properly  co-ordinated  investment,  but  not 
only  did  ‘integration’  mean  solving  the  critical  problem  of  the  relationship 
between  the  advanced  and  the  less  advanced  nations,  the  fundamental 
issue  centred  on  the  degree  to  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  intended  to  use  his 
‘economic’  policy  as  an  instrument  of  political  control.  The  Rumanians 
were  soon  to  discover  that  while  all  were  ‘integrated’,  some  were  more 
‘integrated’  than  others  :  as  a  reward  for  their  total  political  subservience, 
the  Bulgarians  were  not  only  allowed  but  actually  encouraged  to  proceed 
with  their  large-scale  industrialization,  while  the  Rumanians — politically 
much  less  pliant' — had  to  fight  off  the  growing  danger  of ‘co-ordination’. 
By  the  summer  of  1962,  for  all  his  soothing  words  in  Bucarest,  it  was  plain 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  seized  upon  ‘integration’  as  a  means  to  yet 
another  great  sweep  of  policy,  even  though  it  meant  wrenching  at  the 
foundations  of  communist  doctrine.  Though  the  new  structure  for 
COMECON  was  justified  by  distinguishing  between  ‘socialist  integration’ 
and  ‘Western  integration’,  with  a  hint  that  the  ‘objective  laws’  governing 
‘socialist  reconstruction’  were  ripe  for  revision,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  ideas  about  ‘socialist  integration’  owed  not  a  little 
to  his  realization  of  what  was  involved  in  the  western  variant.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  document  ‘Basic  Principles  of  the  International  Socialist 
Division  of  Labour’,  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  integrationist  charter,  was  too 
flimsy  (due  largely  to  the  haste  with  which  it  was  compiled)  to  bear  any 
great  weight  and  could  scarcely  serve  as  a  ‘blue-print’  for  effective  inte¬ 
grationist  moves ;  equally,  much  of  the  proposed  new  ‘integration’  was 
hemmed  in  by  ideological  qualifications  and  reservations :  trade,  for 
example,  was  cluttered  with  a  variety  of  ideological  baggage.  The  first 
Soviet  response  to  the  Common  Market  had  been  strictly  orthodox  ;  at  the 
end  of  1961  and  well  into  the  spring  of  1962  orthodoxy  dictated  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  view  that  the  E.E.C.  must  succumb  to  its 
natural  contradictions  and  prompted  the  Soviet  counter-suggestion  of  a 
world-wide  trading  organisation. 

In  July  and  August  the  proponents  of  ideological  orthodoxy  worked 
feverishly  to  shore  up  their  position,  threatened  by  the  appearance  of  the 
‘integrationist’  approach  in  COMECON  :  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences 
undertook  a  new  investigation  of  capitalism  and  ‘western  integration’, 
producing  by  the  end  of  August  a  formidable  set  of  ‘anti-Common 
Market’  theses  and  reiterating  the  idea  of  a  Soviet  ‘response’  in  terms  of  a 
world  trading  organisation.1  The  next  stage  was  to  convene  the  ‘con¬ 
ference  on  contemporary  capitalism’  in  Moscow,  to  which  communist 
ideologists  were  summoned  towards  the  end  of  August.  Yet  on  the  day  of 

I  See  account  in  Forte,  p.  380,  also  background  to  this  development,  p.  379. 
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the  actual  opening  of  the  congress,  27  August,  Mr.  Khrushchev  carried 
out  another  of  those  bold,  if  bizarre,  pre-emptive  strokes  in  which  he 
specialized  :  Kommunist  that  same  day  published  an  article — ‘Vital  Ques¬ 
tions  of  the  Development  of  the  World  Socialist  System’- — signed  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev  himself  which  cut  most  of  the  ground  from  beneath  the  feet 
of  the  assembled  delegates.  Without  waiting  on  their  deliberations,  and 
throwing  the  Academy’s  careful  theses  on  one  side,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
supplied  his  own  definition  for  the  ‘final  stage  of  capitalism’.1  Instead  of 
capitalism  succumbing  to  its  own  contradictions,  it  was  taking  the  ‘inte- 
grationist’  path  in  order  to  fight  off  the  challenge  from  the  greatest  contra¬ 
diction  of  all,  the  contest  between  capitalism  and  socialism  :  to  fulfil  their 
own  ‘historic  task’- — -‘victory  in  the  economic  competition  with  capitalism’ 
— then  it  was  essential  for  the  socialist  countries  to  ‘co-operate  more 
actively’.  Not  that  this  sweeping  revamping  of  hallowed  doctrine  fell  upon 
an  entirely  unsuspecting  band  of  orthodox  ideologists ;  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  ‘theses’  which  still  clung  to  the  old  premises  about  internal 
contradictions  simply  welded  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  point  about  ‘inter¬ 
nationalisation  of  production  in  the  capitalist  world’  and  the  communist 
response  of  pursuing  ‘economic  integration’  on  to  the  whole  orthodox 
body  of  doctrine.  The  result  was  a  mess  and  while  the  faithful  may  have 
made  this  move  to  signal  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  with  them — which  he 
manifestly  was  not- — the  Soviet  leader  moved  brusquely  ahead  with  his 
own  formulation,  elbowing  aside  the  ‘conference  on  contemporary 
capitalism’,  from  which  he  may  have  expected  eventual  acquiescence  in 
his  new  prescriptions. 

Though  he  treated  the  home-grown  opposition  with  scant  respect, 
Mr.  Khrushchev  nevertheless  showed  himself  to  be  far  from  insensitive 
to  the  attacks  launched  on  his  position  by  Peking  :  abstruse  though  the 
Chinese  study  of  ‘Economisin’  was,  it  was  aimed  unmistakably  at  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  who  was  accused  through  this  historical  device  of  falling  a 
victim  to  what  had  been  a  sin  catalogued  by  V.  I.  Lenin,  the  fault  of 
placing  economic  betterment  before  the  conduct  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle.2  Mr.  Khrushchev  angrily  and  pointedly  rebuffed  ‘people  who 
call  themselves  Marxist’  and  who  tried  ‘by  means  of  scholastic  arguments’ 
to  ‘denigrate  the  conclusion  reached  by  Lenin  about  the  need  for  peaceful 
economic  competition  between  the  two  systems  .  .  .’ ;  ‘these  people’  went 
on  to  assert  that  ‘it  is  simply  the  repetition  of  the  theory  of  the  Economists’, 
but  only  ‘people  who  are  unable  to  grasp  the  essence  of  Leninism’3  could 
put  forward  a  theory  like  that.  As  for  understanding  Leninism  Mr. 

1  Kommunist,  No.  12,  1962,  p.  10,  which  argues  that  ‘peaceful  economic  competition’  is  possible 
not  only  between  ‘individual  states  with  differing  social  systems,  but  also  between  their  economic 
associations’ . 

2  See  Hung  Ch'i,  No.  10,  16  May  1962  :  text  in  Diversity  in  International  Communism,  pp.  289-96. 

3  See  Diversity  in  International  Communism,  p.  653,  n.  8,  World  Marxist  Review,  September  1962. 
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Khrushchev  had  stolen  a  march  on  Peking  (and  others)  ;  even  if  Peking’s 
shot  had  hit  home,  Mr.  Khrushchev  set  about  ‘unearthing’  new  materials 
from  Lenin,  some  of  which  had  already  been  displayed  in  April  (two 
unpublished  letters)1  and  bearing  on  the  struggle  against  ‘dogmatic  ele¬ 
ments’.  In  September  Kommunist  carried  a  draft — reportedly  decyphered 
at  long  last  from  Lenin’s  private  shorthand — of  the  article  ‘Immediate 
Tasks  of  the  Soviet  Government’  (first  published  in  1918)  ;  this  draft 
clearly — and  conveniently — pulled  the  primacy  of  politics  from  its 
pedestal,  making  economic  tasks  the  master  of  any  policy  of  ‘socialist 
construction’.2 

Mr.  Khrushchev’s  pronouncements  in  August,  however,  had  been  only 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg  :  suddenly  in  mid-September  the  mass  hove  into 
view,  nothing  less  than  an  enormous  single  thrust  along  ‘the  economic 
line’.  At  the  Presidium  meeting  on  10  September  Mr.  Khrushchev 
‘outlined’  a  plan  to  slice  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  into 
two  segments,  a  division  of  labour  designed  to  set  up  separate  hierarchies 
for  industry  and  agriculture  within  the  Party  apparatus- — a  functional 
reorganisation  which  would  replace  the  old  territorial  emplacement  of 
the  Party  machine.3  It  was,  in  many  respects,  a  staggering  blow  at  the 
Party.  During  the  early  summer,  over  the  matter  of  ‘integration’  and 
COMECON,  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  displayed  a  high  degree  of  pragma¬ 
tism  :  now  he  directed  that  same  spirit  against  the  Party,  arguing  for  all 
practical  purposes  that  its  function  was  ‘managerial’  and  thereby  implying 
that  its  ideological  role,  if  not  played  out,  was  of  much  diminished  impor¬ 
tance.  In  the  course  of  some  three  months  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  over¬ 
turned  or  simply  kicked  aside  the  most  cherished  political  totems  which 
had  endured  for  not  much  short  of  half  a  century  in  the  Soviet  state  :  his 
new  definition  of  the  ‘final  stage  of  capitalism’  and  the  delineation  of  a  new 
historical  stage  put  ‘integration’  between  capitalist  states  in  place  of  the 
old  ‘internal  contradictions’,  enunciated  ‘internationalisation  of  produc¬ 
tion’  as  an  ‘ objective  tendency ’  operative  in  the  capitalist  and  socialist  world 
alike,  drastically  altered  the  prevailing  view  of  nationalization  as  simply 
another  device  for  the  capitalists  to  augment  their  power.  In  terms  of 
political  tactics  within  the  Common  Market,  since  capitalism  was  not 
quite  in  its  death-throes,  then  the  idea  of  inevitable  impoverishment  of 
the  working-classes  was  thrown  out  in  favour  of  implementing  the  economic 
betterment  of  the  workers  through  a  united  front  of  communist  parties 
and  unions. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  pursuing  a  number  of  objectives ;  his 

1  See  Kommunist ,  No.  6,  April  1962,  including  V.  I.  Lenin’s  letter  to  the  Polish  Communists 

(19  October  1921).  2  Izvestia,  30  September  1962,  Kommunist,  No.  14,  1962. 

3  See  Linden,  pp.  149-50,  for  emphasis  on  ‘the  functional  role’  of  the  Party,  as  outlined  in 
this  plan. 
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emphasis  on  economics  in  his  whole  strategy  was  a  phase,  albeit  a  highly 
significant  phase,  in  his  ‘re-moulding’  of  communist  priorities.  He  had 
been  conducting  a  campaign  of  increasing  intensity  for  his  ‘economic  line’ 
since  1961:  he  was  now  ready  to  make  a  move  of  fundamental  importance 
to  this  end  in  domestic  policy- — cleaving  the  Party  in  two  :  the  same 
‘economisin’,  though  expressed  in  even  bolder  pragmatic  terms,  he  applied 
to  the  problems  presented  by  the  states  of  eastern  Europe  and  here 
‘economic  integration’  had  several  tasks  to  perform.  In  short,  in  terms  of 
domestic  policy — matters  concerning  his  control  over  his  ‘bloc’ — Mr. 
Khrushchev  was  obviously  on  the  offensive  once  more,  even  giving  his 
‘de-Stalinisation’  campaign  another  jerk  ;T  abroad  his  Cuban  venture  was 
now  gathering  momentum  and  if  this  paid  off  he  might  recoup  his  losses, 
plus  acquiring  that  fat  bonus  of  success  which  he  needed.  Yet  for  all  the 
energy  and  the  deviousness  which  went  into  the  fashioning  of  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  policies,  most  seemed  to  possess  an  inner  precariousness  ;  Mr. 
Khrushchev’s  weakness  was  not  his  pragmatism  but  his  passion  for  impro¬ 
visation.  So  far  the  lull  in  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  had  served  him  well, 
but  neither  side  made  any  real  effort  to  settle  the  issues ;  the  superficial 
and  fragile  amity  which  prevailed  briefly  suited  both  sides.  During  this 
time  Mr.  Khrushchev  took  advantage  of  the  respite  to  pile  one  initiative 
upon  another,  most  of  them  inimical  to  Chinese  interests  and  giving 
Soviet  policy  the  look  of  the  ‘house  that  Jack  built’.  It  was  this  house,  or 
at  least  the  parts  added  by  Mr.  Khrushchev,  that  Peking  decided  in  the 
late  summer  to  kick  down. 

(iii)  Dangerous  escalations :  September-JVovember  ig62 

Towards  the  middle  of  July  the  Albanians  once  more  took  up  the 
cudgels  to  berate  ‘Nikita  Khrushchev’ ;  with  obvious  relish  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  A.P.L.  returned  to  public  denunciation  of  ‘the  hostile 
activities  of  Nikita  Khrushchev  and  his  following’.2  Slowly  but  surely 
Peking  let  Tirana  off  the  leash  :  at  last  Peking’s  own  immobilism  came  to 
an  end.  By  August,  publicly  and  privately,  the  Chinese  were  on  the  move 
once  more.  Foreign  Minister  Ch’en  Yi  let  it  be  known  throughout  a  fairly 
wide  circle  that  Sino-Soviet  relations  were  far  from  good  :3  in  August  the 
Chinese  press  took  up  its  attacks  once  more  on  Belgrade.  When  on  25 
August  1962  the  Soviet  government  informed  the  Chinese  that  it  had  made 
a  positive  response  to  secretary  of  state  Dean  Rusk’s  proposal  for  a 
nuclear  non-proliferation  agreement,  Peking  was  seized  with  a  genuine 
spasm  of  rage ;  the  bitter  Chinese  reaction  was  expressed  in  two  protests 
(3  September  and  20  October,  followed  eventually  by  a  third  in  June 

1  See  Tatu,  ‘Help  from  Solzhenitsyn  and  Yevtushenko’,  pp.  246-9  ;  see  also  Linden,  pp. 
148-9,  connecting  the  ‘economics-over-politics’  drive  with  the  renewed  anti-Stalin  campaign. 

2  Shehu  speech,  16  July :  here  A.P.L.  Central  Committee  resolution,  printed  £eri  i  Popullit, 

22  July  1962.  3  Cf.  N.T.H.T.  24  July  1962. 
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1963),  which  fiercely  attacked  Soviet  presumption  in  daring  to  ‘speak  for’ 
China  and  for  infringing  China’s  sovereignty.1  The  Soviet  press  at  this 
time  followed  a  policy  of  restraint,  though  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  stung  to 
reply  to  the  Chinese  charges  of  an  ‘Economism’  deviation ;  nevertheless, 
the  Soviet  leader  put  his  ‘economic  integration’,  which  would  ensure  a 
tight  Soviet  hold  on  COMECON  barred  to  China  and  its  allies,  into  even 
higher  gear.  If  Chinese  ‘presence’  was  to  be  excluded  from  COMECON, 
then  Peking  determined  to  foreclose  on  Soviet  presence  in  China  :  towards 
the  end  of  September  the  Chinese  government  closed  down  all  Soviet 
consulates  outside  Peking  (the  three  offices  in  Shanghai,  Dairen  and 
Harbin).  The  Chinese  ambassador  in  Moscow,  Liu  Hsiao,  was  recalled 
at  the  beginning  of  September  and  no  mention  made  of  any  possible 
successor.  On  24  September  Mr.  Brezhnev  began  his  official  visit  to 
Jugoslavia  ;  the  visit  was  preceded  by  a  heavy  Chinese  onslaught  on 
‘Jugoslav  revisionism’,  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  violent  Albanian 
attack  on  Mr.  Khrushchev.2  The  ‘truce’,  for  what  it  was  worth,  was  over 
and  publicly  done  with  and  the  co-ordinated  Peking-Tirana  counter¬ 
attack  resumed  in  full  force. 

There  was  more  to  it,  however,  than  simple  Chinese  and  Albanian  rage 
or  exasperation  at  the  Soviet-Jugoslav  rapprochement.  The  attacks  on 
Jugoslavia  indicated  not  merely  a  resumption  of  verbal  warfare  but  a 
sustained  Chinese  response  to  the  Soviet  ‘challenge’  by  setting  out  Chinese 
positions  on  the  fundaments  of  policy.  The  Chinese  arguments  followed  a 
logical  if  somewhat  menacing  progression.  First  came  the  expose  of  Jugo¬ 
slavia’s  economic  difficulties,  used  to  introduce  the  idea  that  Jugoslavia 
was  sliding  towards  ‘capitalism’,  followed  by  a  call  to  ‘break’  with  revision¬ 
ism,  followed  in  turn  by  the  two  furious  anti-Jugoslav  outbursts  of  17  and 
18  September  (using  Mr.  Drew  Pearson’s  interview  with  Marshal  Tito 
for  ammunition)  which  accused  ‘the  Tito  group’  of  being  engaged  upon 
‘the  restoration  of  capitalism’  in  Jugoslavia.  The  Soviet  leader’s  rapproche¬ 
ment  with  ‘capitalist’  Jugoslavia  was,  therefore,  one  more  act  of  conni¬ 
vance  and  conspiracy  with  ‘the  imperialists’  (or  their  agents)  against 
‘socialist’  China.3  What  remained  oblique  in  the  Chinese  articles  was 
certainly — and  presumably  deliberately — clarified  by  the  very  compre¬ 
hensive  Albanian  catalogue  of  revisionist  sins — ‘Modern  Revisionism  to 
the  Aid  of  the  Basic  Strategy  of  American  Imperialism’,  explicit  even  in  its 
title  ;  ‘the  traitorous  Titoist  clique’  and  the  ‘revisionist  group’  headed  by 
‘N.  Khrushchev’  were  linked  without  any  form  of  verbal  concealment,  with 
Marshal  Tito  pursuing  his  ‘mission  of  rapprochement  and  reconciliation 

1  See  The  Polemic  on  the  General  Line  .  .  .  (Peking,  1965),  op.  cit.,  p.  96. 

2  See  Griffith,  The  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  pp.  51-52. 

3  See  Peking  Review,  No.  38,  21  September  1962,  pp.  12—15,  and  No.  41,  12  October  1962, 
pp.  1 1-16. 
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between  N.  Khrushchev’s  revisionist  group  and  the  imperialists’.  The 
same  article  went  on  to  tear  into  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  article  in  Kommunist  in 
which  he  had  produced  his  modified  views  on  capitalism,  the  Common 
Market  and  ‘economic  integration’  (27  August  1962)  :  both  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev  and  Marshal  Tito  were  actually  engaged  on  splitting  the  socialist 
camp,  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  propounding  co-operation  with  ‘the  im¬ 
perialist  economic  communities’  and  thus  following  the  line  of  ‘rapproche¬ 
ment  and  fusion  with  imperialism’.  Equally  shocking  was  Soviet  support 
for  India  in  the  Sino-Indian  border  dispute  (and  here  the  article  cited 
Mr.  Mikoyan’s  open  support  for  Mr.  Krishnamachari’s  July  statement 
that  ‘it  was  not  India  but  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic’  which  engaged 
in  aggressive  acts  on  the  border),  all  another  example  of  serving  the 
interests  of ‘U.S.  imperialism’  and  again  at  the  prompting  of ‘the  Belgrade 
revisionists’,  men  directly  ‘in  the  service  of  American  imperialism’.  Not 
only  did  ‘N.  Khrushchev’s  group’  find  in  ‘Tito  and  his  whole  clique’  allies  in 
their  struggle  against  Marxism-Leninism  but  even  more  heinous  this  ‘clique’ 
acted  as  ‘intermediaries  in  their  [Soviet]  machinations  with  imperialism’.1 

The  effect  of  this  Chinese- Albanian  salvo  was  to  hurl  back  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  words  and  policies  in  his  face :  it  was  an  assertion  of  total  defiance 
and  a  justification  of ‘going  it  alone’,  if  necessary  putting  the  ‘unity’  of  the 
communist  movement  at  total  risk  for  now  the  struggle  against  ‘modern 
revisionism’ — in  view  of  its  dubious  and  dangerous  alliances — must  be 
pushed  through  to  the  bitter  end.  The  implications  of  this  were  far- 
reaching  :  the  previous  polemical  broadsides  had  not  so  rigorously  spelled 
out  the  autonomy  and  the  independence  of  the  Chinese  ‘line’  with  such 
forceful  disassociation  from  the  whole  of  ‘modern  revisionism’.  Most  of 
the  veils  had  now  been  torn  away,  exposing  Mr.  Khrushchev  as  an  arch¬ 
revisionist  in  collusion  with  the  imperialist  enemy  :  it  remained  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  whose  side  he  had  shifted  and  the  dragging  in  of  the  Sino-Indian 
border  dispute  into  the  Chinese-Albanian  denunciation  suggested  the 
likelihood,  if  not  the  imminence,  of  some  kind  of  ‘test-case’.  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev  had  used  the  ‘organisational’  weapon  against  the  Albanians  and 
Chinese  ;  flailing  away  with  polemics  had  certainly  not  deflected  the 
Soviet  leader  and  it  appears  that  Peking  had  decided  upon  a  confrontation 
of  ‘policies’.  The  Chinese-Albanian  blast,  co-ordinated  as  it  was,  cleared 
the  ground  :  the  Tenth  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  C.P.C. 
(24-27  September)  completed  the  job. 

The  Tenth  Plenum  fully  and  formally  affirmed  Peking’s  total  indepen¬ 
dence  with  a  strident,  even  arrogant  blast.  Not  many  months  ago,  in 
April  1962,  the  National  People’s  Congress  had  assembled  and  looked  out 
on  the  troubled  scene  of  the  Chinese  economy  and  the  disorder  in  China’s 
external  relations ;  with  grain  production  reaching  only  some  1 65  million 

1  For  excerpts,  see  Doc.  31  in  Albania  and  the  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  pp.  364-87. 
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tons  in  1961,  China  had  been  obliged  to  import  grain  (6  million 
tons),  the  production  of  raw  cotton  had  fallen  and  China  now  faced  the 
need  to  import  a  quantity  of  petroleum  products  (at  least  9  million  tons). 
The  economic  malaise  and  administrative  incompetence  brought  dis¬ 
affection  which  spread  even  into  the  armed  forces.1  ‘Ten  tasks  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  economy’  adopted  in  April  1 962  sought  to  rectify  past 
mistakes  and  to  keep  up  some  economic  momentum :  increase  agricultural 
production,  ‘retrench  the  front  of  capital  construction’,  reduce  the  urban 
population,  work  to  ‘fulfil  foreign  trade  tasks’  and  plan  to  insure  an  all¬ 
round  balance  between  ‘agriculture,  light  industry  and  heavy  industry’ 
— in  that  order.  There  lay  the  heart  of  the  crisis,  the  switch  in  priorities, 
putting  heavy  industry  last,  which  indicated  that  the  food  cupboard  was 
becoming  bare  :  the  emphasis  on  ‘foreign  trade  tasks’  was  significant  since 
this  exhortation  came  at  a  time  when  a  Soviet  trade  mission  headed 
by  the  Soviet  minister  for  foreign  trade  was  in  Peking  at  that  moment, 
though  this  scarcely  prompted  a  profound  reversal  of  policies,  merely  a 
tactical  move  to  gain  a  small  respite.  The  Tenth  Plenum  could  not 
dispose  of  the  prevailing  economic  difficulties  with  mere  verbiage  :  it 
acknowledged  the  crisis  by  putting  off  the  ‘transition  to  communism’  to  an 
indefinite  future,  but,  while  this  was  simply  realism,  recalcitrance  glowed 
out  of  every  word  enunciated  on  China’s  general  stand,  affirmed  boldly 
as  the  ‘general  line  of  our  .  .  .  foreign  policy’  and  aggressively  high-lighted 
as  ‘entirely  correct’.  In  thus  confronting  Moscow  with  a  mirror-image  of 
its  own  ‘general  line’,  this  time  emanating  from  the  C.P.C.,  the  Tenth 
Plenum  communique  refurbished  the  Eighth  Central  Committee  Plenum 
held  in  Lushan  in  August  1959  which  ‘victoriously  smashed  attacks  by 
Right  opportunism,  i.e.,  revisionism,  and  safeguarded  the  Party  line  and 
the  unity  of  the  Party’.  On  that  occasion  Marshal  P’eng  Teh-huai 
(minister  of  defence)  had  been  removed  and  now  in  1962  two  men 
formerly  associated  with  the  Marshal,  Huang  K’o-chen  and  T’ang  Chen, 
were  thrown  out  of  the  Secretariat  and  replaced  by  three  individuals  well 
known  for  their  anti-Soviet  views,  Lu  Ting-yi,  expert  propagandist  who 
had  master-minded  the  fierce  anti-Soviet  blasts  since  i960,  Lo  Jui-ch’ing 
and  K’ang  Shen,  both  of  whom  had  adopted  hostile  positions.2 

This  Chinese  defiance  was  prolonged,  deliberate  and  sustained.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Brezhnev’s  visit  to  Belgrade  provided  the  opportunity  for  an 
almost  formal  resumption  of  embittered  polemics,  the  Albanian  and 
Chinese  attacks  had  all  the  stamp  of  co-ordination  and  this  might  be 
considered  escalation  enough  :  the  ‘truce’  was  hopelessly  shattered  and  the 

1  See  Peking  Review ,  No.  16  (20  April  1962),  pp.  5-7,  for  N.C.N.A.  Press  Communique  on  the 
Congress,  which  met  from  27  March- 16  April  1962  with  a  preparatory  meeting  on  22  March. 

2  See  Peking  Review,  No.  39  (28  September  1962),  pp.  5-8:  also  No.  40  (5  October  1962), 
pp.  9-12  :  see  Pravda,  1  October  1962  :  also  note  14  to  p.  656,  Diversity  in  International  Communism. 
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running  battle  had  been  resumed.  Yet  the  very  tenor  of  these  exchanges 
and  moves,  even  allowing  for  the  poisoned  atmosphere  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
relationship,  suggests  more  than  a  mere  intensification  of  polemics.  In  the 
absence  of  any  really  substantive  information  about  motives — save  for  the 
generalities  about  anger,  rage  and  frustration — the  only  possible  way  to 
probe  this  relationship  beyond  its  surface  configuration  is  to  investigate 
the  significance  of  timing.  The  course  of  the  dispute  through  1962  had 
shown  not  merely  a  certain  rhythm  of  rancour  and  partial  rapprochement 
but  also  the  piling  of  dilemma  upon  dilemma,  not  least  from  the  Soviet 
side :  although  using  Albania  as  a  means  to  berate  Moscow,  the  Chinese 
had  not  wholly  blocked  the  road  to  a  kind  of  reconciliation,  but  that 
reconciliation  demanded  concessions,  either  in  direct  form — in  economic 
aid,  for  example — or  in  indirect  form,  by  a  return  to  the  militancy  and  an 
end  to  the  ‘compromising’  policies  which  Peking  and  Tirana  had  so 
lambasted  in  mid-September.  Throughout  the  summer,  however,  Peking 
had  not  shut  down  all  its  channels  of  communication  with  the  Soviet 
leadership  :  only  at  the  beginning  of  September  did  the  Chinese  take  the 
formal  step  of  withdrawing  their  ambassador — a  date  and  a  move  which 
is  highly  suggestive  (5  September)  because  it  stands  in  such  proximity  to 
that  enormously  significant  date-line,  the  Chinese  reply  to  the  Soviet 
‘communication’  of  25  August  1962  relating  to  a  Soviet-American  ‘under¬ 
standing’  on  non-proliferation.  But  the  very  thing  the  Soviet  government 
suggested,  a  Soviet-American  ‘understanding’,  had  no  real  basis  in  fact 
nor  even  in  a  slightly  stretched  version  of  the  facts.  The  outraged  Chinese 
reaction  was  readily  observable  in  their  reply  of  3  September,  followed  by 
the  abrupt  withdrawal  of  their  ambassador.  At  a  time  when  the  situation 
over  Cuba  had  begun  to  simmer  and  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  preparations  for 
installing  Soviet  missiles  were  far  advanced,  it  reflects  woefully  upon  the 
management  of  Soviet  policy  that  a  preliminary  move  should  be  to  anta¬ 
gonize  China  and  maim  what  was  left  of  the  alliance  system.  Rather  the 
opposite  suggests  itself,  if  it  be  not  unreasonably  assumed  that  Soviet  policy 
objectives  centred  on  diverting  China  from  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  on  preventing  West  Germany  from  similarly  acquiring 
or  developing  these  weapons  (hence  the  pressure  for  a  German  peace 
treaty  which  would  ‘perpetuate  the  division  of  Germany  and  secure  a 
limit  on  West  Germany’s  war  potential’).1  For  such  strategic  objectives 
the  Cuban  ‘venture’,  risky  as  it  was,  could  be  justified.  But  first  Mr. 
Khrushchev  tried  once  again  to  dissuade  the  Chinese  against  developing 
nuclear  weapons,  as  if  to  test  the  temperature  of  the  water:  now  he  had  to 
prove  that  they  did  not  ‘need’  them  and  a  spectacular  success  in  foreign 
policy  based  on  a  weakened  American  credibility  and  greater  compliance 

1  See  Adam  B.  Ulam,  Expansion  and  Coexistence,  The  History  of  Soviet  Foreign  Policy  1917-1967 
(New  York,  1968),  pp.  668-9. 
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would  serve  Soviet  purposes  admirably:  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  ambitions  far 
exceeded  a  limited  success  over  Berlin  itself.  Professor  Ulam’s  analysis, 
the  only  one  which  actually  connects  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  ‘western’  (West 
Germany)  and  ‘eastern’  (Communist  China)  preoccupations,  suggests 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev — his  missile  coup  accomplished — would  have  de¬ 
manded  a  ‘German  peace  treaty’  which  imposed  ‘an  absolute  prohibition 
against  nuclear  weapons  for  Bonn’  and  similarly  in  the  Far  East  a  ‘nuclear- 
free  zone’,  thus  cramping  the  Chinese.1 

That  it  was  to  be  a  coup  is  amply  demonstrated  by  Soviet  efforts  to 
conceal  the  installation  of  the  missiles  in  Cuba;  once  again  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  deviousness,  aimed  at  disarming  his  opponents,  rebounded  on  his 
‘friends’.  Peking  made  it  very  plain  at  a  later  date  that  ‘ without  consulting 
anybody  Mr.  Khrushchev  embarked  on  ‘a  reckless  course’  (in  Cuba)  ; 
though  Moscow  chose  to  pass  certain  items  to  Peking,  such  as  the  25 
August  declaration,  the  missile  programme  for  Cuba  was  not  one  (though 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  Chinese  heard  some  rumours  from  Havana  itself). 
It  was,  however,  part  of  Moscow’s  traffic  to  let  the  Chinese  know  more 
of  the  ‘non-proliferation’  discussions,  for  on  20  October  the  Chinese 
delivered  yet  another  protest ;  the  occasion  for  this  may  have  been  provided 
by  letting  Peking  in  on  the  nature  of  Mr.  Gromyko’s  ‘concession’  of  21 
September  1962,  which  now  allowed  for  both  nuclear  super-powers  to 
retain  a  restricted  ‘nuclear  umbrella’  in  the  first  stage  of  disarmament  as 
opposed  to  the  original  Soviet  idea  for  total  elimination  of  such  weapons 
at  the  beginning  of  the  disarmament  process.2  This  may  have  been  part 
of  the  business  of  soothing  Washington  and  ‘pressuring’  Peking  during  the 
actual  build-up  of  missile  strength  in  Cuba:  as  such,  it  may  have  been  the 
straw  that  broke  the  back  of  Peking’s  dwindling  forbearance. 

The  burden  of  the  Chinese  press  attacks  and  the  implications  of  the 
Tenth  Plenum  was  that  the  relationship  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China  had  changed  fundamentally;  it  was  this 
which  made  the  long,  involved  articles  of  September  more  sombre  and 
more  significant  than  all  the  shrill  polemics.  The  Albanian  press  attack 
had — almost  fortuitously — brought  up  the  question  of  India  and  the 
Soviet  attitude :  during  the  first  week  in  October  (if  the  Chinese  account 
is  to  be  believed)  there  had  been  some  discussion  between  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  leadership,  conducted  through  their  diplomatic  emissaries,  about 
the  ‘Indian  problem’.3  Certainly  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  did  not  itself 

1  Ibid.,  p.  669. 

2  Ulam,  op.  cit.,  pp.  665-6,  points  out  that  no  Soviet- American  agreement  on  a  nuclear  test  ban 
had  been  reached,  nor  yet  on  nuclear  proliferation  :  there  was  no  justification  for  Peking  to 
speak  of  the  Soviet  Union  being  ‘committed’,  unless  this  impression  had  been  created — which 
it  was — by  Soviet  talk  of  an  ‘affirmative  reply’. 

3  See  Peking  Review,  No.  45  (8  November  1963),  pp.  18-27,  for  mention  of  a  Soviet-Chmese 

exchange  in  Peking  on  8  October  1962. 
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promote  the  Sino-Indian  conflict,  but  it  did  much  to  aggravate  it  and  to 
give  it  a  special  cutting  edge :  for  Peking  it  provided  a  perfect  test-case  for 
determining  finally  whose  interests  Mr.  Khrushchev  really  did  serve,  for 
here  was  a  country  in  receipt  of  economic  and  military  aid  which  far  from 
being  communist  was  actually  engaged  in  a  serious  dispute  with  China. 
In  the  wake  of  the  disorganisation  created  by  the  failures  of  the  ‘Great 
Leap  Forward’,  with  hunger  and  unrest  again  abroad  in  China,  the  C.P.C. 
had  not  hesitated  to  swing  to  the  right  in  internal  policy  but  steered 
resolutely  and  pronouncedly  on  its  ‘leftist’  course  in  foreign  affairs  and  its 
dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  language  of  feri  i  Popullifs  article  on  ‘A  Great  Betrayal  of  Marxism- 
Leninism’  (13  October  1962),  a  comment  on  the  communique  issued  at 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Brezhnev’s  visit  to  Jugoslavia,  also  signalled  the  real 
degeneration  in  the  Sino-Soviet  relationship,  even  if  it  issued  from  an 
Albanian  source.  The  charges  levelled  against  Mr.  Khrushchev — or  ‘the 
Khrushchev  group’  in  alliance  with  ‘the  Tito  clique’ — were  both  com¬ 
prehensive  and  grave — ‘conciliating’  socialism  and  capitalism,  promoting 
‘political  and  ideological  co-existence’  between  them,  aiming  for  ‘peace 
and  co-existence  at  any  price’,  ‘negating’  all  revolutionary  movements. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  was  described  as  being  on  a  course  designed  to  lead  to 
the  ‘liquidation  of  socialism’.  None  of  this,  save  for  its  present  fury,  was 
actually  new  but  the  Albanian  article  injected  a  fresh  theme  relating  to 
the  ‘revisionists’ ;  ‘the  preservation  of  the  unity  of  the  socialist  camp  and 
of  the  international  communist  movement,  as  well  the  further  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  this  unity’  demands  nothing  less  than  fixing  ‘ once  and  for  all  the 
demarcation  line  with  revisionism’.  ‘The  Khrushchev  group’  must  either 
be  hurled  out  of  the  international  communist  movement  or  ‘these  Com¬ 
munists  who  are  wading  in  the  mud  of  N.  Khrushchev’  will,  for  want  of 
resistance,  go  over  the  abyss  with  the  Soviet  leader,  Gadarene  swine  all.1 

Between  early  September  and  mid-October  Chinese  and  Soviet  policies 
veered  towards  each  other,  neither  set  upon  a  collision  course  but  both, 
for  different  purposes,  intent  upon  the  ‘indirect  approach’ :  for  Mr. 
Khrushchev  it  was,  assuming  that  his  Cuban  venture  had  wide-ranging 
objectives,  his  last  chance  to  control  his  nominal  ally,  for  the  Chinese  it 
was  a  bid  to  slip  the  leash  ‘once  and  for  all’.  One  pre-emptive  bid  was 
piled  on  top  of  another  and  the  pre-emption  had  begun,  if  a  date  must  be 
admitted,  on  25  August  1962.  On  20  October,  the  day  on  which  the 
second  serious  Chinese  protest  at  Moscow’s  dallying  with  China’s 
sovereignty  and  nuclear  fortunes  was  delivered  in  Moscow,  Chinese 
troops  launched  a  major  attack  across  the  disputed  frontier  lines  in  the 
North  East  Frontier  Agency  (N.E.F.A.)  area  and  into  Ladakh.  Peking 

1  Complete  text,  Albania  and  the  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  Doc.  No.  32,  pp.  387-99.  See  also  Victor 
Zorza,  ‘Albanians  Call  for  Overthrow  of  Mr.  K.’,  Guardian,  15  October  1962. 
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subsequently  asserted  (in  1963)  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  given  notice 
of  impending  Chinese  operations:  as  far  back  as  8  October  the  Chinese 
government  had  intimated  to  the  Soviet  embassy  that  the  Indians  were 
‘preparing  an  attack  on  the  border’  near  the  Himalayas:  between  13  and 
1 4  October  Mr.  Khrushchev  himself,  in  what  appears  to  have  been  a  cal¬ 
culated  appeasement  vis-a-vis  the  Chinese,  reportedly  ‘agreed’  that  the 
Chinese  ‘measures’  were  justified — which  suggests  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
had  either  abandoned  hope  of  restraining  the  Chinese  or  else  was  really 
ignorant  that  a  full-scale  attack  was  pending.1  The  latter  seems  to  be  more 
likely,  though,  as  reported  by  the  Chinese,  Mr.  Khrushchev  made  some 
peculiar  statements  towards  mid-October,  intimating  that  a  ‘neutral 
attitude’  would  be  impossible  in  any  Sino-Indian  border  collision  and  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  adopt  such  a  stance  ‘if  China  were  attacked’  would  be 
‘an  act  of  treason’. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  forewarned,  the  intensity  and 
ramification  of  the  Sino-Indian  conflict  enveloped  one  crisis  within 
another:  on  the  evening  of  22  October  President  Kennedy  announced  the 
blockade  of  Cuba  :  by  24  October  the  dangers  overhanging  Cuba  had 
expanded  speedily  and  horribly.  Within  twenty-four  hours,  by  Thursday, 
25  October,  the  ground  was  beginning  to  give  way  under  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  feet.  The  Chinese  assault  on  India  had  speared  him  on  the  eve 
of  the  Cuban  crisis;  to  abandon  India  meant  losing  substantial  gains  on 
the  sub-condnent  and  elsewhere,  to  abandon  China  at  a  time  when  confron¬ 
tation  loomed  meant  obvious  weakening  in  his  own  rear,  foregoing  any 
chance  of  Chinese  support  and  jeopardizing  Soviet  influence  in  the  inter¬ 
national  communist  movement  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  ‘opening 
moves’  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  had  won  the  public  support  of  the 
Chinese  and  the  Albanians  :2  on  25  October  the  Pravda  editorial,  endorsed 
substantially  in  Izvestia  that  same  evening,  finally  came  out  into  the  open 
about  the  Sino-Indian  fighting,  a  cautious  and  wobbly  piece  of  politicking 
—‘In  the  interests  of  the  peoples,  in  the  name  of  universal  peace’— which 
had  a  verbal  gloss  by  no  means  unfavourable  to  the  Chinese.  The  Soviet 
editorials  affirmed  that  the  Chinese  ‘three-point  statement’  did  provide  a 
basis  for  negotiation  and  settlement :  the  Soviet  statement  did  suppoi  t 
Peking  in  that  it  questioned  the  validity  of  the  MacMahon  Line  as  the 
proper  demarcation  in  N.E.F.A.  and  also  opposed  any  pie-condition  for 
a  cease-fire  (a  point  upon  which  New  Delhi  insisted).  But  over  who  was 
the  wrongdoer  and  who  the  wronged  Moscow  drew  a  discreet  veil,  pausing 
only  to  warn  Indian  ‘progressives’ — the  C.P.I.,  now  in  complete  disorder 
— against  the  pitfall  of  extremism,  a  warning  really  directed  at  the 

1  As  retailed  in  Peking  Review  (8  November  1963)  version.  See  also  Tatu,  p.  263,  note  1. 

2  Zeri  i  Popullit,  25  and  26  October  1962:  Peking  Review ,  No.  44  (26  November  1962),  p.  5, 
for  Chinese  government  statement  of  25  October. 
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Chinese.1  Whatever  purposes  this  was  supposed  to  attain  did  not  material¬ 
ize;  the  Russians  lost  both  ways,  for  both  sides  were  affronted.  Peking 
was  not  appeased  in  any  real  sense  (though  Jen-min  jih-pao  reprinted  the 
Soviet  editorial  on  26  October),  while  the  Indians  were  slighted.  And  if 
it  was  a  bid  for  Chinese  support  in  the  current  Cuban  situation,  it  was  a 
very  minimal  bid  indeed  ;  nor  was  it  in  any  way  effective  as  a  job  of 
political  patching  up. 

Hamstrung  over  the  crisis  the  Chinese  had  dumped  in  his  lap,  Mr. 
Khrushchev  by  26  October  was  signalling  moderation  through  Pravda 
in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  :  ‘Reason  must  triumph’  he  said,  and  called 
for  all  efforts  to  ‘remove  the  threat  of  unleashing  thermonuclear  war’.2 
The  complicated  and  painful  retreat  had  begun:  ‘the  most  comprehensive 
and  far-reaching  policy  design  effected  in  the  Soviet  Union  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II’  slowly  sagged  and  came  to  a  halt  by  28  October,  ending 
not  in  a  bang  but  a  whisper.  Soviet  ‘capitulationism’  was  the  signal  for 
Peking  to  unleash  a  campaign  of  derision  and  criticism,  turning  at  once  to 
the  support — if  only  verbal — of  Fidel  Castro,  urging  the  Cuban  leader  to 
persist  in  his  defiance  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  charging  the  Soviet  leader 
with  attempting  ‘to  play  the  Munich  scheme  against  the  Cuban  people’.3 
Differences  between  Havana  and  Moscow  were  now  an  accomplished 
fact  and  Fidel  Castro  made  no  attempt  to  deny  them  or  to  play  them 
down  (even  as  the  Cuban  communists  split  into  the  ‘leftists’  and  those 
committed  to  a  pro-Soviet  line,  the  ‘old  guard’  whom  Fidel  Castro  had 
long  thought  to  be  less  enthusiastic  about  him  and  his  policies  than  the 
Fidelistas )  :4  the  disorder  in  Moscow’s  relations  with  Havana  was  also 
reflected  in  the  sudden  blossoming  of  an  Albanian-Cuban  entente  cordiale, 
sedulously  cultivated  by  Peking.  There  were  limits,  however,  on  Fidel 
Castro’s  swing  from  his  former  pro-Soviet  attitude;  for  all  the  flourishes 
involving  Albania,  he  remained  dependent  on  Soviet  economic  aid  and 
took  care  to  hew  towards  a  ‘neutral’  line,  allowing  himself  only  the 
splenetic  satisfaction  of  calling  for  Sino-Soviet  unity. 

From  the  momentary  flicker  of  ‘friendship’  brought  on  by  the  Cuban 
crisis  itself,  Sino-Soviet  relations  plunged  rapidly  and  steeply  into  a  state 
of  grave  disrepair  in  the  wake  of  the  missile  crisis:  feelings  inflamed  by  the 
Sino-Indian  clash  also  contributed  to  the  visible  degeneration.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  the  C.P.C.  denounced  Mr.  Khrushchev  as  ‘a  traitor’;  the  Chinese 
press  lashed  the  Soviet  leader  mercilessly  for  his  ‘settlement’  over  Cuba — 
far  from  ‘saving  the  peace’,  by  ‘backing  down’,  ‘knuckling  under’  and 

1  Pravda,  25  October  1962,  reprinted  in  full  in  Jen-min  jih-pao,  26  October. 

2  See  Chapter  I,  section  ( g )  above. 

3  Peking  Review,  No.  45  (9  November  1962),  pp.  12-13,  original  Jen-min  jih-pao  5  November  : 
also  Ch’en  Yi  to  Cuban  charge  d’affaires  in  Peking,  reported  Observer,  4  November  1962. 

4  Cf.  Boris  Goldenberg,  ‘Latin  America  :  Castro’s  Course’  in  Survey  (London,  No.  42,  June 
1962,  pp.  170-2. 
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‘begging  for  peace’,  Mr.  Khrushchev,  so  they  wrote,  had  made  the  danger, 
of  war  greater :  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  gone  on  ‘to  barter  away  principles’ 
as  well  as  ‘the  vital  interests  of  the  people  and  their  revolution’.1  The 
Soviet  leader  had  also  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  ‘reactionary  actions 
of  the  reactionary  nationalists’  (Pandit  Nehru)  who  not  only  conspired 
against  China  but  also  ‘collaborate  with  the  imperialists’.  With  the  Cuban 
crisis  behind  it,  Moscow  tried  early  in  November  to  bring  Soviet  policy  on 
to  a  more  durable  course  with  regard  to  India:  Pravda  on  5  November  1962 
returned  to  the  ‘neutral’  position  adopted  by  Moscow  before  the  Chinese 
attack  and  before  Cuba,  which  helped  to  bolster  its  position  and  to 
diminish  some  of  the  crisis  in  the  C.P.I.  S.  A.  Dange  succeeded  in  ram¬ 
ming  through  the  National  Council  a  resolution  which  embodied  all  those 
‘excesses’  which  the  Moscow  editorial  of  25  October  had  suggested  would 
be  unhelpful — condemnation  of  China,  evocation  of  a  national  response 
to  the  Chinese  onslaught  and,  most  unacceptable,  C.P.I.  endorsement 
for  the  purchase  of  arms  from  any  country  on  ‘a  commercial  basis’,  thus 
falling  back  on  the  ‘imperialist’  powers  for  aid  in  the  struggle  against 
socialist  China.  The  result  was  dismay  in  Moscow  and  disapproval  among 
European  communist  parties  (eastern  and  western  alike) :  under  S.  A. 
Dange  the  ‘rightists’  of  the  C.P.I.  took  a  much  firmer  grip  on  the  C.P.I., 
a  process  aided  substantially  in  late  November  by  the  widespread  arrests 
of  C.P.I.  ‘leftists’  both  in  New  Delhi  and  in  the  provinces.  This,  inevitably, 
produced  a  fierce  reaction  from  Peking,  which  accused  ‘the  Dange  clique’, 
acting  ‘on  the  heels  of  the  police’,  of  setting  out  to  ‘wreck  the  Indian 
revolutionary  movement’.2  By  mid-November  also  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
could  face  the  Indian  parliament  with  the  news  that  the  Soviet  ambassador 
had  sent  ‘good  wishes’  in  the  name  of  the  Soviet  Union:  behind  these 
‘good  wishes’  lay  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  own  letter  to  Prime  Minister  Nehru, 
delivered  on  2  November,  which  not  unnaturally  urged  settlement  but 
unlike  the  remarks  of  25  October — disassociated  the  U.S.S.R.  from  Com¬ 
munist  China  and  cast  no  further  doubt  on  the  viability  of  India’s  terri¬ 
torial  rights.  On  the  very  delicate  question  of  delivery  of  military  aid  to 
India,  the  Soviet  government  apparently  indicated  its  willingness  to 
undertake  the  supply  of  MiG  fighters  (though  only  four  machines  were 
immediately  involved  and  this  ‘delivery’  took  place  after  the  unilateral 
declaration  of  a  Sino-Indian  cease-fire  on  21  November  by  Peking).3 

While  Moscow  tried  to  stop  the  rot  in  this  sector  of  its  policies,  a  start 
was  made  on  shoring  up  general  Soviet  policy,  battered  as  it  was  as  a  result 

1  See  compilation  of  sources  in  Griffith,  The  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  notes  and  text,  pp.  64-65  .  see 
also  Albania  and  the  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  p.  1 67,  note  1 85,  on  Chinese  denunciations  of  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

2  See  Harry  Gelman,  Communist  Strategies  in  Asia,  pp.  13778. 

3  Statement  of  the  Government  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  Peking,  00:00  hours, 
21  November  1962,  in  The  Sino-Indian  Boundary  Question  (Enlarged  Edition),  November  1962, 
Peking,  pp.  39-50. 
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of  the  Cuban  crisis.  The  Soviet  leadership  had  at  once  claimed  that  it  had 
‘saved  the  peace’ :  this  merely  brought  down  a  torrent  of  Chinese  derision 
and  a  stream  of  condemnation.  At  the  beginning  of  November  P’eng 
Chen,  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  old  opponent,  berated  Soviet  conduct :  while 
stirring  the  Cuban  pot,  Peking  also  put  out  its  best  effort  to  dismiss  the 
idea  that  the  Soviet  leadership  had  ‘saved  the  peace’  and  mocked  at  what 
Mr.  Khrushchev  had  ‘gained’ — hie  mus  ridiculus ,  a  ‘so-called  American 
assurance’  that  Cuba  would  not  be  invaded.  From  there  the  Peking  press 
went  on  to  elaborate  the  point  about  ‘the  Munich  scheme’.  To  say  that 
Moscow  was  on  the  defensive  is  palpable  understatement  and  Mr. 
Khrushchev  mobilized  every  ally  he  could  lay  hands  on,  all  decency 
thrown  aside.  He  put  Marshal  Voroshilov  on  show — or  rather  in  print 
— to  hymn  his  ‘self-control’,1  and  no  doubt  to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
at  large  that  even  those  whom  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  earlier  branded  as  his 
political  enemies  were  willing  to  concede  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  of 
the  Soviet  leader’s  conduct.  During  the  Anniversary  celebration  (7 
November)  Mr.  Kosygin  proclaimed  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  not  ‘lost’ 
(and  had  therefore  not  ‘retreated’)  and  talked  of  ‘mutual  concession’. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  was  compelled  to  extract  even  the  least  grain  of  credit 
from  his  new-found  role  as  ‘peace-maker’,  while  he  played  for  time 
within  his  own  leadership  circle,  fended  off  what  looks  very  much  like 
swelling  resistance  to  his  rule  and  finally  made  a  limited  recovery  (due  in 
no  small  part  to  the  divisions  among  his  opponents).2  By  the  time  the 
November  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  met  (19  November),  Mr. 
Khrushchev  had  emerged  from  the  deepest  coils  of  the  crisis :  by  that  time 
also  the  Soviet  counter-attack  against  the  recriminations  hurled  by  Peking 
had  begun  to  take  shape. 

In  his  ardcle  ‘The  Victorious  Banner  of  the  World  Communists’, 
Mr.  Boris  Ponomarev  in  Pravda  (18  November  1962)  supplied  the  first 
substantial  exposition  of  the  Soviet  ‘view’  of  the  Cuban  crisis  as  seen  in 
retrospect.  This  article  did  continue  the  specific  condemnation  of  the 
Albanians  begun  in  the  November  issue  of  World  Marxist  Review 3  but  went 
on,  through  a  short-list  of  Soviet  policy  principles  in  its  struggle  with 
imperialism,  to  identify  what  had  been  won  during  the  days  of  Soviet- 
American  ‘confrontation’ — communism  had  ‘saved  the  peace’,  American 
imperialism  had  been  shown  to  the  world  in  its  true  colours,  the  American 
people  had  been  brought  to  realize  what  nuclear  war  might  mean, 
N.A.T.O.  had  been  thrown  into  greater  disunity  and  the  emergent 
nations  ushered  into  an  enlarged  international  role.  It  was  as  brave  an 

1  Pravda,  3  November  1962:  see  comment  in  Tatu,  p.  278,  also  David  Floyd,  ‘Voroshilov  Aids 
Mr.  Khrushchev’,  Sunday  Telegraph,  4  November  1962. 

2  The  evidence  is  assembled  in  Tatu,  pp.  281-3. 

3  World  Marxist  Review,  No.  11,  November  1962  :  ‘The  Revolutionary  Platform  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Communist  Movement’,  pp.  31-38. 
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attempt  as  could  be  managed,  ending  with  a  vehement  condemnation  of 
the  Albanians  who  contrived  to  push  the  world  towards  thermonuclear 
war  and  whose  abuse  of  the  Soviet  Union  gave  them  common  cause  with 
the  propagandists  of  the  imperialist  states.  From  this  point  forward  the 
Soviet  counter-thrust  against  Peking’s  charges  became  steadily  stronger ; 
the  succession  of  Communist  Party  Congresses — Bulgarian,  Hungarian, 
Italian,  Czechoslovak  (and  finally  the  East  German  S.E.D.  Congress,  in 
January  1963) — next  provided  the  venue  for  the  continuation  of  these 
rancorous  and  increasingly  embittered  exchanges.  Both  sides  began  their 
skirmishing  at  the  Bulgarian  Party  Congress  which  opened  on  5  Novem¬ 
ber  ;  when  the  Hungarian  Congress  opened  on  20  November  the  debate 
was  more  acrid  but  still  kept  within  certain  bounds;  the  Tenth  Congress 
of  the  Italian  Communist  Party,  however,  which  met  in  Rome  on  2 
December,  marked  the  end  of  discretion — ‘When  we  mean  China,  we 
have  no  need  to  say  Albania’.  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  determined  to  strike 
back:  his  personal  intervention,  however,  he  saved  for  the  final  act,  the 
S.E.D.  Congress  in  Berlin. 

(iv)  ‘ Spiritism'  acknowledged :  December  1962- January  ig6g 

Having  cut  his  losses  in  and  over  Cuba,  Mr.  Khrushchev  set  out  to 
extract  as  much  advantage  as  possible  from  his  new-found  role  of  a  ‘man 
of  peace’.  By  the  time  of  the  November  plenum  he  had  survived  the  worst 
shocks  of  the  post-Cuba  debacle  and  was  sound  enough  of  political  limb  to 
launch  his  major  reorganisation  of  the  Party  and  government  structure 
along  economic  rather  than  territorial  lines,  delineating  three  distinct 
areas — heavy  industry  and  construction,  the  chemical  industry  and  light 
industry  and  agriculture,  each  of  which  was  to  have  its  own  Party  structure 
supervising  and  controlling  productive  processes  at  every  level :  all  of  this 
demonstrated  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  by  no  means  dissuaded  from  his 
persistent  and  sometimes  precipitate  pragmatism.  It  was  certainly  a 
calculated  act  that  Mr.  Ponomarev’s  very  significant  article  in  Pravda  had 
appeared  on  the  eve  of  the  Central  Committee  plenum:  once  again 
Mr.  Khrushchev  was  applying  his  favourite  technique  of  appealing  over 
the  heads  of  his  colleagues  to  a  much  wider  audience,  firstly  administering 
a  rebuff  to  the  Chinese  charges  of ‘appeasement’  and  secondly  justifying  his 
own  hurriedly  manufactured  policy  of  ‘peace’  (and  thereby  aiming  to  cut 
the  ground  from  beneath  the  feet  of  any  ‘opposition  calling  for  a  harder 
line  in  dealing  with  the  remnants  of  the  Cuban  crisis).1  To  stifle  military 
discontents  Mr.  Khrushchev  set  Marshal  V.  I.  Chuikov,  commander 

1  With  equal  justification,  Carl  A.  Linden,  op.  cit.,  pp.  159—62,  while  emphasizing  the  defensive 
aspects  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  tactics,  sees  the  Ponomarev  article  as  the  expression  of  ‘a  more 
conservative  position  .  .  .  on  the  revisionism-dogmatism  issue  than  that  assumed  by  the  Soviet 
leader  himself.  See  also  ‘Monitor’,  ‘Russia  Told  of  Khrushchev’s  Critics’,  19  November  1962, 
Times  (London),  also  dealing  with  the  Ponomarev  article. 
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of  the  Soviet  ground  forces,  to  remind  the  armed  forces  that  it  was  the 
prerogative  of  the  Party  to  supervise  and  to  direct:  for  those  who  felt 
‘cheated’  at  the  outcome  over  Cuba,  Marshal  Chuikov  made  use  of  an 
exchange  between  Lenin  and  Stalin  (dating  back  to  the  days  of  the  Soviet- 
Polish  war  of  1920) — an  exchange  not  known  to  the  general  public’ — 
in  which  Stalin  complained  that  ‘our  diplomacy  sometimes  very  effectively 
spoils  the  results  achieved  through  our  military  victories’.  Lenin  denied 
this  at  the  time :  ‘our  diplomacy  is  subordinated  to  the  Central  Committee 
and  will  never  spoil  our  victories’.  The  authority  of  Lenin  was  adduced 
to  drive  in  this  lesson,  along  with  a  broad  hint  to  the  military  that  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  dominance  of  the  Party  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not 
‘maintain  proper  attitudes  and  opinions’  would  be  a  risky  business. 
Marshal  Chuikov’s  ‘interview’  appeared  in  Krasnaya  flyezda  (the  military 
newspaper)  on  17  November  1962;  it  repeated,  with  certain  dramatic 
flourishes  and  touches,  what  General  Yepishev  (head  of  the  main  political 
administration)  had  already  stressed  in  a  post-Cuba  homily,  that  the 
military  must  acknowledge  Party  supremacy.1 

Not  waiting  upon  events,  the  Party  and  the  main  political  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  armed  forces  wasted  no  time  in  reminding  the  soldiers  of 
where  their  loyalty  ought  to  lie :  that  some  kind  of  patched-up  ‘line’  was 
being  pushed  forward  as  a  matter  of  some  urgency  is  suggested  by  the 
visibly  inconsistent  contents  of  the  pamphlet  BditeVno  stoiaf  na  strazhe  mira 
(‘Vigilantly  stand  guard  over  peace’)  which  appeared  also  in  November 
1962  under  the  name  of  Marshal  Malinovski.2  That  something  was 
seriously  wrong,  however,  and  not  to  be  allayed  so  easily  by  these  sermons 
on  fidelity,  was  conveyed  by  the  displacement  of  Marshal  Zakharov,  chief 
of  the  general  staff :  that  heavy  pressure  was  being  applied  is  also  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  presence  of  General  Yepishev  and  N.  R.  Mironov  (a  Central 
Committee  official  with  duties  connected  with  the  police  and  security, 
hence  the  K.G.B.)  at  the  mid-November  meeting  of  the  defence  ministry 
party  aktiv  (the  Party  group  within  the  ministry)  ;  presumably  at  the 
behest  of  Mr.  Khrushchev,  General  Yepishev  was  battening  down  the 
political  hatches  and  the  agitation  within  the  ministry  aktiv  proved  to  be 
of  some  duration  and,  since  very  senior  members  of  the  military  command 
were  associated  with  this  body,  of  some  significance. 

As  Mr.  Khrushchev  secured  his  rear  at  this  time,  Peking  made  its  own 
preparations  to  continue  the  struggle  :  towards  the  middle  of  November, 
as  the  Chinese  press  attacks  began  to  bite  really  deep,  Chinese  ambassadors 

1  General  A.  Yepishev,  ‘Tverdo  provodit’  v  zhizn’  politiku  Partii  v  Vooruzhennykh  Silakh’, 
Kommunist  Vooruzhennykh  Sil,  No.  19,  October  1962.  See  R.  Kolkowicz,  Conflicts  in  Soviet  Party- 
Military  Relations:  ig62~ig6'g,  the  Rand  Corporation,  August  1963  (Ref.  RM-3760-PR),  for 
full  compilation  on  post-Cuba  reaction. 

2  See  analysis  pp.  270-2  in  Roman  Kolkowicz,  The  Soviet  Military  and  the  Communist  Party, 
Princeton  Univ.  Press,  Princeton,  1967. 
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were  recalled  from  the  U.A.R.,  Nepal,  Indonesia,  Poland,  Rumania, 
Guinea,  Mali,  Switzerland,  Norway  (and  the  Soviet  Union)  for  consulta¬ 
tions,  these  being  connected  no  doubt  with  a  reassessment  of  the  post-Cuba 
situation,  the  present  stage  of  the  Sino-Indian  clash  and  probably  with  the 
recent  Tenth  Plenum  of  the  C.P.C.  This  was  no  sudden  move ;  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Chinese  and  American  ambassadors  in  Warsaw, 
scheduled  for  mid-October,  had  been  postponed  with  due  notice,  but  the 
fortuitous  nature  of  the  timing  proved  to  be  an  advantage  in  the  present 
circumstances,1  not  least  because  much  attention  was  fixed  on  the  question 
of  the  Soviet  Union  supplying  fighter  aircraft  to  India.  The  Soviet  press 
had  begun  to  fight  back  and  already  the  Chinese  had  been  under  attack 
at  the  Eighth  Congress  of  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party  which  met 
from  5-14  November  ;  here  the  Russians  did  not  lead  the  charge  in  person 
(though  Mr.  Suslov  was  present),  leaving  it  to  Mr.  Todor  Zhivkov,  aided 
by  other  pro-Soviet  elements,  to  take  on  the  Chinese,  represented  by  Wu 
Hsiu-Ch’uan  (a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  C.P.C.  and 
reportedly  in  charge  of  relations  with  other  communist  parties).  The  ring 
closed  fairly  tightly  round  the  Chinese  at  the  Sofia  congress  :  some  dele¬ 
gates  (North  Korean,  Burmese  and  Malayan)  came  out  on  the  side  of 
the  Chinese,  but  the  majority  thundered  the  ‘Soviet’  theses  of  vilifying  the 
Albanians,  taking  up  a  ‘neutralist’  stance  between  the  Indians  and  the 
Chinese,  praising  Mr.  Khrushchev  for  his  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Cuban 
crisis,  pleading  the  cause  of  improved  relations  with  Jugoslavia,  proclaim¬ 
ing  ‘peaceful  co-existence’  and  proposing  greater  ‘co-ordination’  within 
COMECON.  Wu  Hsiu-Ch’uan,  trying  to  fend  off  the  attacks  on  the 
Albanians,  was  met  with  stony  silence,  as  was  his  assertion  that  it  was  not 
the  Russians  who  had  defended  Cuba  but  the  Cubans  themselves,  who 
could  not  be  used  as  mere  bargaining  counters.  On  14  November  Mr. 
Zhivkov  in  his  final  speech  again  attacked  the  Albanians  (though  refrain¬ 
ing  from  direct  mention  of  the  Chinese)  and  insisted  that  the  test  of  ‘real 
internationalism’  was  the  attitude  adopted  towards  ‘the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  Communist  Party’.2  Mr.  Zhivkov  had  himself  good  reason  to  promote 
this  line ;  he  had  evidently  garnered  enough  support  in  Moscow  (which  he 
visited  at  the  end  of  October)  to  push  through  his  struggle  for  power  and 
eliminate  Prime  Minister  Yugov,  along  with  Georgi  Tsankov  (already 
half-pushed  from  power).  Nevertheless,  Peking  could  draw  one  small 
grain  of  comfort  from  the  proceedings  at  Sofia  :  the  Cuban  delegate  (Ras 
Bloca)  was  not  among  the  ranks  of  those  who  assailed  the  Albanians,  a  sure 
sign  of  Fidel  Castro’s  displeasure  and  a  demonstration  of  his  switch  from 
a  pro-Soviet  stance  to  a  pointed  ‘neutralism’,  even  as  Mr.  Mikoyan  in 
Havana  was  pledging  Soviet  backing  for  Cuba. 

1  Times,  14  November  1962. 

2  See  Griffith,  The  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  pp.  68-69,  text  and  notes. 
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The  congress  of  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party,  which  opened  on 
20  November  with  some  sixty  foreign  delegations  in  attendance,  was 
essentially  a  repeat  performance  of  Sofia,  though  there  were  subtle 
modifications  and  obvious  nuances,  not  least  because  Mr.  Janos  Kadar 
was  (unlike  Mr.  Zhivkov)  a  credible  politician  in  his  own  right  and  a 
‘centrist’  with  his  own  view  of  what  this  entailed :  for  a  leader  installed  by 
Soviet  bayonets,  he  seemed  to  rest  more  easily  upon  them  and  gave  the 
impression,  to  his  native  Hungarians  and  to  others,  of  having  deflected 
the  sharper  points.  Once  again  Wu  Hsiu-Ch’uan  led  the  sparse  Chinese 
field  and  Mr.  Otto  Kuusinen  spearheaded  the  Soviet  attack.  It  was  not 
in  Mr.  Kadar’s  interest  to  have  Budapest  turned  into  a  fierce  battlefield 
(his  own  internal  policy  being  one  of  emphasis  on  ‘national  unity’  and  a 
series  of  conciliatory  measures  in  agriculture,  industrial  management, 
church-state  relations  and  intellectual  freedom  were  designed  to  win  over 
the  populace  at  large) :  accordingly,  Mr.  Kadar  stressed  relaxation  at 
home  in  his  opening  remarks,  going  on  to  castigate  ‘those’- — the  Chinese- — 
who  condemned  the  attacks  on  the  Albanians,  reaffirming  Mr.  Zhivkov’s 
point  about  the  ‘test’  of  true  internationalism  (the  prevailing  attitude  to 
the  Soviet  Union)  but  at  the  same  time  insisting  on  the  complete  equality 
of  all  parties.  Mr.  Kuusinen  for  the  Soviet  Union  came  out  fighting, 
reiterating  much  of  what  Mr.  Ponomarev  had  said  in  his  Pravda  article, 
making  great  plays  with  the  ‘pseudo-revolutionary  phrases’  of  the  Alban¬ 
ians^ — and,  by  implication,  the  Chinese — who  ranted  about  aid  to  the 
Cubans  but  were  wholly  unable  to  offer  anything  tangible :  these  ‘weapon- 
rattlers’  did  nothing  to  aid  the  cause  of  peace  and  could  be  additionally 
condemned  by  virtue  of  their  ‘splitting  activities’.  One  significant  particle 
of  Mr.  Kuusinen’s  speech  was  the  emphasis  it  laid  on  the  current  round  of 
congresses,  which  Moscow  was  apparently  prepared  to  look  upon  as  a 
viable  ‘international  Communist  forum’  (one  convened  largely  to  Mos¬ 
cow’s  liking).  Once  again  Wu  Hsiu-Ch’uan,  utilizing  the  recent  Chinese 
press  attacks,  assailed  the  Americans  and  the  Jugoslavs  and  deplored  the 
renewed  attacks  on  the  A.P.L.  where  inter-party  differences  were  dragged 
once  more  into  the  open  by  ‘public  and  unilateral  attacks’,  all  ‘destructive 
of  the  international  solidarity  of  the  proletariat’.  Abrasive  though  the 
Hungarian  congress  proved  to  be,  Mr.  Kadar  in  his  closing  remarks  on 
24  November  adopted  a  markedly  mild  tone  in  his  dealings  with  Wu 
Hsiu-Ch’uan — ‘we  are  taking  the  position  of  the  Chinese  comrades  into 
consideration  and  we  ask  that  they  take  into  consideration  the  position 
of  the  Hungarian  party  and  of  the  whole  of  world  communism’  :  Mr. 
Kadar  praised  the  Chinese  for  their  attitude  in  the  matter  of  the  Sino- 
Indian  cease-fire,  condemned  the  arrest  of  the  Indian  Communists  but 
took  care  not  to  ‘over-commit’  himself.  In  short,  Mr.  Kadar  and  pre¬ 
sumably  the  Hungarian  leadership  had  no  desire  to  be  found  ‘in  the 
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vanguard  of  the  fight  against  “modern  dogmatism’”.1 

The  moderation  of  Mr.  Kadar  was  akin  to  the  caution  of  Mr.  Gomuika : 
the  Italian  Communist  Party,  the  P.C.I.,  did  also  ‘lean  to  the  right’  in  the 
matter  of  the  grand  dispute  (disinclined  to  sharpen  tensions  and  fearful  of 
the  negative  consequences  of  any  open  break).2  Yet  it  was  at  the  Tenth 
Congress  of  the  P.C.I.,  which  opened  in  Rome  on  2  December  1962,  that 
battle  was  fully  and  finally  joined  between  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese: 
openly,  and  by  name,  the  Chinese  came  under  a  daunting  attack.  Dr. 
Giorgio  Galli,  the  authority  on  Italian  communism,  traces  the  actual  root 
of  this  confrontation  in  Rome  to  the  consequences  of  the  post-2  2nd 
Congress  reverberations  in  the  P.C.I.,  the  revelation  of  the  total  contra¬ 
diction  between  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  theses  (with  Italian  support  for 
the  former)  and  the  disclosures  made  about  the  November  i960  meeting.3 
Nor  was  it  coincidental  that  President  Tito  was  about  to  set  out  for  his 
much-heralded  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  :  the  P.C.I.  had  adopted  a  very- 
favourable  line  towards  the  League  of  Communists  in  Jugoslavia  and  both 
the  Jugoslav  leader  and  Signor  Togliatti  (leader  of  that  Party  which  was 
the  biggest  outside  the  communist  bloc)  shared  a  mutual  interest  in 
ensuring  that  both  power  blocs  should  allow  reason  and  not  force  to  direct 
their  relations.  The  Tenth  Congress  of  the  P.C.I.  was  also  an  occasion 
which  Moscow  was  obviously  intent  on  exploiting :  Mr.  Frol  Kozlov 
attended  in  person  to  supervise  the  joint  Soviet-Italian  operation,  this 
time  aimed  most  deliberately  at  the  Chinese. 

The  Rome  congress  had  elaborate  ideological  preparation  in  the  Theses, 
the  platform  of  P.C.I.  revisionism  (the  enunciation  of  which  produced  in 
the  autumn  of  1962  a  pro-Chinese  reaction  in  one  section  of  the  P.C.I., 
the  ‘leftists’  of  Padua,  who  were  later  expelled) :  marking  out  ‘an  Italian 
road  to  socialism’,  the  Theses  in  discussing  the  international  communist 
movement  plumped  for  the  ‘autonomy’  of  each  party  in  the  light  of  the 
1957  and  i960  statements,  a  move  beyond  ‘polycentrism’  towards  virtual 
independence  for  each  party,  condemnation  of  the  A.P.L.,  the  acceptance 
of  inter-party  meetings  with  public  confrontations,  acceptance  also  of 
Jugoslavia— a  Jugoslav  delegation  had  been  invited  to  the  present  congress 
(the  first  appearance  at  any  Party  congress  since  1957)— and  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  all  deviations  within  the  P.C.I.4  In  his  opening  speech 
Signor  Togliatti  not  unnaturally  dwelt  at  length  on  the  Theses,  trouncing 
the  Albanians,  supporting  the  Soviet  attitude  over  Cuba  and  taking  up  a 
suitable  ‘neutral’  stance  in  the  matter  of  the  Sino-Indian  clash,  though 
chiding  the  Chinese  for  this  ‘irrational  and  absurd  war’  :  the  A.P.L. 

1  See  The  Sino-Soviet  Rift ,  text  and  notes,  pp.  70-73  :  Francois  Fejto,  Communism  in  Europe, 
vol.  1,  p.  248  :  Diversity  in  International  Communism,  pp.  661-2. 

2  Cf.  Giorgio  Galli,  Communism  in  Europe,  p.  359.  3  Ibid.,  p.  347-56. 

4  UUnita,  13  September  1962  :  ‘Tesi’.  Documents,  1962,  No.  165  (iii).  See  discussion,  Italian 
Communist  Revisionism’  in  The  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  pp.  76— 78- 
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campaign  against  Moscow  was  ‘vulgar’  and  ‘slanderous’  and  the  P.C.I. 
leader  expressed  his  astonishment  (and  that  of  the  P.C.I.)  that  their 
Chinese  comrades  could  maintain  this  ‘inadmissible  solidarity’  with  the 
Albanians. 

Speaking  before  more  than  800  delegates,  Signor  Togliatti  had  opened 
the  congress  with  a  clap  of  thunder  :  those  who  had  expected  the  mild 
speech  of  compromise  were  much  amazed.  The  support  for  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev  and  the  C.P.S.U.  was  full  and  unequivocal ;  the  five-man  Russian 
delegation  led  by  Mr.  Kozlov  clapped  and  was  clapped,  the  three-man 
Chinese  delegation  led  by  Chao  Yi-min  (Wu  Hsiu-Ch’uan  being  in  Prague 
to  attend  the  Czechoslovak  party  congress)  studiously  wrote  in  their 
note-books.1  Yet  this  was  not  all  crude  cudgelling  :  the  Italian  Com¬ 
munists  went  not  a  little  out  of  their  way  to  flatter  the  Chinese,  and 
Palmiro  Togliatti  was  full  of  praise  for  the  Chinese  achievements  in 
building  socialism,  and  while  castigating  the  war  with  the  Indians, 
injected  a  passage  on  rights  and  claims  calculated  to  soothe  Chinese 
pride.2  For  his  part,  Mr.  Kozlov  lauded  the  ‘creative  Marxism’  of  the 
Theses,  repeated  the  Soviet  ‘line’  on  Cuba  and  the  Sino-Indian  clash  and 
rebuked  the  Albanians  once  more  (though  without  mentioning  the  Chinese 
by  name).  With  the  verbal  stakes  mounting,  Chao  Yi-min  intensified  the 
Chinese  attack,  seeking  out  the  weak  spots- — the  Soviet  policy  towards 
Cuba,  the  vilification  of  the  A.P.L.,  passing  on  to  condemn  Jugoslavia 
as  a  capitalist  country  and  striking  at  the  P.C.I.  for  its  ‘revisionist’  views 
on  ‘structural  reform’,  on  Jugoslavia,  Albania  and  the  whole  international 
scene. 

On  5  December  1962  the  Chinese  were  led  like  lambs  to  the  slaughter, 
a  ritual  execution  performed  by  Signor  Giancarlo  Pajetta,  employing  in 
the  words  of  The  Times  correspondent  ‘his  well-known  gifts  for  icy  sarcasm’. 
There  was  no  need,  Signor  Pajetta  reminded  the  Chinese  (and  the 
Albanians),  for  the  A.P.L.  to  give  the  P.C.I.  lessons  in  ‘revolutionary 
combativeness’  :  ‘the  present  Albanian  President  had  been  taught  to  shoot 
by  an  Italian  lieutenant  during  the  Spanish  Civil  War’.3  Signor  Pajetta 
tossed  out  the  criticism  of  Jugoslavia  :  ‘we  have  actually  been  in  Jugoslavia 
.  .  .  we  can  assure  you  that  in  Jugoslav  factories  we  have  found  no  capital¬ 
ists’.  As  for  the  Chinese  attack  on  the  P.C.I.’s  notions  of  ‘structural 
reform’  (and  the  Chinese  assertion  that  in  capitalist  countries  the  structure 
should  be  overturned,  not  reformed),  Signor  Pajetta  insisted  that  ‘reform’ 
was  an  essential  ingredient  in  Italian  revolutionary  action  and  that  such  a 
programme  had  reinforced  the  ties  between  the  P.C.I.  and  the  masses. 
Sweeping  into  his  indictment  of  the  C.P.C.,  Signor  Pajetta  made  no  bones 
about  it :  ‘When  we  mean  China,  we  have  no  need  to  say  Albania’.  Many 

1  Guardian ,  3  December  1962.  2  Documents,  1962,  No.  165  (ii). 

3  Times,  6  December  1962. 
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members  of  the  P.C.I.  had  called  for  public  discussion  of  Sino-Soviet 
differences  and  there  was  an  overwhelming  need  for  such  discussion  :  it 
was  the  Chinese  who  had  themselves  ‘specifically  and  heavy-handedly’ 
conducted  public  discussions  of  the  differences.  It  was  a  speech  of  great 
frankness,  brutal  phrasing,  corrosive  sarcasm  and  a  certain  menace — that, 
for  example,  there  were  limits  to  ‘fraternal’  interference,  and  the  P.C.I. 
did  not  go  poking  into  problems  of  the  communes  or  counting  the  numbers 
of  flowers  growing  on  Chinese  territory.  The  Chinese  delegation  sat 
silent  and  sipped  mineral  water.1 

Signor  Togliatti  in  his  final  speech  swiftly  lowered  the  temperature  :  he 
rejected  Signor  Pajetta’s  rebuff  to  the  Chinese  delegation,  though  he  did 
so  in  ‘friendly  fashion’,  debunked  the  Chinese  denunciation  of  Jugoslavia 
and  yet  went  on  to  insist  that  ‘the  Communist  Party  of  China  be  not  named 
explicitly  where  we  speak  of  rejecting  criticism  levelled  against  our 
“line”’  :  for  the  C.P.C.  Signor  Togliatti  expressed  ‘esteem’  and  ‘affection’ 
and  proposed  that  the  ‘new  leading  organs  of  the  P.C.I.’  invite  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  C.P.C.  to  send  a  delegation  to  Italy  to  ‘become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  party,  to  see  in  what  conditions  we  work  .  .  .  also  so  as 
to  have  with  them  an  exchange  of  ideas  conducive  to  better  comprehension 
in  both  camps’.  Not  all  of  Signor  Togliatti’s  solicitude,  however,  derived 
from  concern  for  the  C.P.C.;  keeping  explicit  condemnation  of  China  out 
of  the  final  resolution  was  based  on  the  realization  that  this  was  meant  for 
‘mass  dissemination’  and  damping  down  any  furore  within  the  P.C.I.  was 
related  to  preserving  a  firm  front  in  view  of  the  approaching  national 
elections. 

Meanwhile  another  round  was  being  fought  out  at  the  12th  Congress 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Communist  Party,  which  met  between  4-8  December 
in  Prague  :  this  was  a  more  dogged  affair  than  the  P.C.I.  congress,  but  the 
embittered  exchanges  were  perhaps  of  even  greater  significance  since 
they  took  place  within  the  charmed  circle  of  ‘ruling  Parties’.  Here  Mr. 
Brezhnev  led  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  Wu  Hsiu-Ch’uan  for  the  C.P.C. 
Mr.  Novotny  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  fulsome  show  of  support  for 
Soviet  policies,  excoriating  the  Albanian  leadership  for  its  ‘provocation’ 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  :  Mr.  Brezhnev  chose,  in  elaborating  the 
virtues  of  Soviet  policies,  to  concentrate  his  attack  on  the  conduct  of  the 
A.P.L.  during  the  Cuban  crisis,  leaving  out  all  reference  to  the  Sino-Indian 
war  or  to  the  Jugoslav  question.  On  5  December,  as  Signor  Pajetta 
trounced  the  Chinese  in  Rome,  Wu  Hsiu-Ch’uan  unrolled  another  great 
speech  on  the  Sofia  model,  castigating  the  Soviet  ‘mistake  of  capitulation- 
ism  and  the  mistake  of  adventurism’,  denouncing  the  ‘Tito  clique’  and 
making  clear  that  the  C.P.C.  was  ‘deeply  pained’  at  the  use  of  congress 

1  Times ,  6  December  :  see  also  Edward  Crankshaw,  ‘Togliatti’s  triumph’,  Observer,  9  December 
1962. 
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rostrums  to  ‘launch  an  open  and  one-sided  attack  on  another  fraternal 
party’.  On  this  occasion,  a  new  variant  was  introduced  :  the  officer  pre¬ 
siding  over  the  congress  used  the  rostrum  to  indicate  that  it  was  right  and 
proper  for  the  various  parties  to  oppose  the  ‘dangerous’  policies  of  the 
A.P.L.1  Two  days  later,  on  7  December,  Politburo  member  Mr.  Koucky 
launched  a  slashing  attack  on  the  A.P.L.,  whose  leadership  had  ‘gone 
over  directly  to  the  camp  of  anti-communism’ ;  Mr.  Siroky,  prime 
minister,  also  went  for  the  Chinese  in  another  unbridled  attack,  accusing 
the  C.P.C.  of  supporting  the  ‘wrecking  policies’  of  the  Albanians,  but  of 
the  two,  Mr.  Koucky  proved  to  be  the  most  savage.  The  Chinese,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  have  to  face  this  onslaught  alone ;  the  Cuban  and  North 
Vietnamese  delegates  refrained  from  any  attack  on  the  A.P.L.,  the  North 
Koreans  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Chinese  in  no  uncertain  terms,  while 
the  Japanese,  Finnish,  Algerian,  Norwegian  and  New  Zealand  delegations 
held  off  from  attacks  on  the  A.P.L.,  while  the  Indonesian  party  threw  in  a 
denunciation  of  the  Jugoslavs.2  Before  Mr.  Novotny  made  his  final  speech, 
Wu  Hsiu-Ch’uan  handed  him  a  statement  to  be  read  to  the  congress  :  it 
regretted  that  the  congress  had  been  the  occasion  for  attacks  on  the 
A.P.L.  and  for  ‘unbridled  attacks  on  the  Communist  Party  of  China’, 
that  ‘some  parties  and  some  persons  are  even  redoubling  their  efforts  .  .  . 
and  are  going  further  and  further  along  the  road  towards  a  split’  :  the 
C.P.C.  and  other  parties  had  proposed  an  international  meeting  of  all 
parties — ‘differences  among  fraternal  parties  can  be  settled  only  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  of  independence,  equality  and  the  reaching  of 
common  views  through  consultation  .  .  .  and  by  the  party  that  made  the  first 
attack  taking  the  initiative ,3  This  laid  the  onus  squarely  on  the  Soviet  Union 
once  more,  and  simply  repeated  the  pre-condition  set  out  in  the  spring 
during  the  exchanges  over  a  possible  ‘reconciliation’ ;  Mr.  Khrushchev 
was  to  eat  a  large  slice  of  humble  pie  after  Tirana’s  recipe. 

In  Moscow  President  Tito  was  presently  ‘on  vacation’,  a  holiday  guest 
received  with  full  state  and  party  honours  ;  and  President  Tito  sat  near  to 
Mr.  Khrushchev’s  hand  at  the  Supreme  Soviet  meeting  on  12  December, 
when  the  latter  made  his  lengthy  and  elaborate  defence  of  Soviet  policies, 
providing  the  first  ex  cathedra  justification  of  the  Cuban  venture  (and  much 
more  which  ranged  over  the  issues  flung  about  at  the  recent  party  con¬ 
gresses).  With  an  astonishing  coolness  Mr.  Khrushchev  declared  himself 
‘satisfied’  with  the  outcome  of  the  Cuba  crisis — the  U.S.S.R.  had  em¬ 
placed  a  ‘few  score’  rockets  in  Cuba  as  part  of  a  defensive  move  to  make 

1  See  Diversity  in  International  Communism,  p.  664:  The  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  pp.  81-82:  speeches 
reported  in  Rude  Pravo  for  5,  6,  7  and  8  December. 

2  The  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  p.  83,  and  Rude  Pravo,  6  December  1962. 

3  Documents,  1962,  No.  162;  see  also  Victor  Zorza,  ‘Taboo  is  broken  in  Communist  de¬ 
bate’,  Guardian,  15  December  1962.  Also  text  in  Diversity  in  International  Communism,  pp. 
664-7. 
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the  U.S.A.  think  twice  about  invading  the  island  :  the  U.S.S.R.  had  with¬ 
drawn  those  rockets  on  receipt  of  President  Kennedy’s  undertaking  not  to 
invade.  The  Soviet  leader  went  on  to  ridicule  the  idea  of  Soviet  IRBMs 
being  positioned  in  Cuba  for  offensive  purposes  :  ‘the  smallness  of  Cuba 
and  its  closeness  to  the  United  States  made  it  strategic  nonsense  to  place 
rockets  there  for  offensive  purposes : 

Some  people  present  matters  as  though  we  installed  the  rockets  for  an  attack 
on  the  United  States.  This,  of  course,  is  stupid  reasoning.  Why  do  we  have  to 
install  rockets  in  Cuba  for  this  purpose  when,  possessing  sufficient  intercon¬ 
tinental  missiles  of  the  necessary  range  and  power,  we  have  had  and  have  the 
possibility  of  striking  a  blow  from  our  own  territory? 

Mr.  Khrushchev  embroidered  his  story  that  ‘the  U.S.  military  forces’ 
were  preparing  an  attack  on  Cuba,  that  information  to  this  effect  was 
coming  in  ‘from  Cuban  comrades  and  other  sources’  on  the  morning  of 
27  October,  hence  ‘immediate  action’  was  necessary  ‘to  prevent  an  attack 
on  Cuba  and  to  preserve  peace’.  With  President  Kennedy  giving  his 
undertaking  ‘not  to  invade  Cuba’,  the  way  was  open  for  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
withdraw  from  Cuba  ‘weapons  the  U.S.A.  calls  “offensive”’.  No  one 
had  behaved  like  ‘die-hard  politicians’,  refusing  to  make  ‘mutual  conces¬ 
sions’  :  ‘it  would  have  been  like  the  tale  in  which  two  goats  met  on  a  small 
bridge  over  an  abyss  and,  both  of  them  refusing  to  give  way,  butted  one 
another.  As  you  know,  both  of  them  crashed  into  the  abyss.’  Having  thus 
cleared  his  conscience,  Mr.  Khrushchev  proceeded  to  tear  at  ‘the  Albanian 
leaders’  .  .  .  ‘acting  like  .  .  .  silly  boys.  Someone  taught  them  to  pronounce 
foul  words,  and  they  walk  under  windows  and  shout  hooligan  curses  at  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.’  Having  painted  himself  in  all  the 
colours  of  a  man  of  peace,  it  suited  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  purpose  best  to 
paint  the  Chinese  as  bellicose  war-mongers — the  ‘“ultrarevolutionary” 
loudmouths’,  and  in  discussing  the  Sino-Indian  clash  Mr.  Khrushchev 
adopted  a  tone  of  ‘more  in  sorrow  than  anger’,  rubbing  in  the  fact  never¬ 
theless  that  just  because  the  Chinese  government  ‘showed  wisdom  and  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  situation’  in  insisting  upon  a  cease-fire,  then 
no  one  in  the  Soviet  Union  goes  about  saying  that  ‘it  has  beaten  any  kind 
of  retreat’.1 

Mr.  Khrushchev  was  clearly  on  the  offensive,  his  impatience  with  and 
scorn  for  the  Chinese  but  thinly  screened  :  it  was  all  very  well  for  Peking 
to  prate  about  imperialism  being  a  ‘paper  tiger’  but  this  was  a  tiger  with 
‘nuclear  teeth’ — ‘it  may  still  use  them  and  it  should  not  be  treated  lightly’. 
On  the  recent  improvement  on  Soviet-Jugoslav  relations  the  Soviet  leader 
made  no  apology  ‘the  Jugoslavs  used  to  swear  at  us  and  we  used  to  repay 
them  in  the  same  coin  [Stir  in  the  hall].  Now  both  we  and  the  Jugoslav 
Communists  follow  the  path  of  improving  our  relations.  The  speech  as  a 

1  Documents ,  1962,  No.  71. 
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whole  was  a  wordy  vindication  of  his  own  actions  in  the  Cuban  crisis,  a 
reiteration  of  that  ‘reason’  which  impelled  sensible  men  to  ‘mutual  con¬ 
cessions’  (and  to  a  Soviet-American  understanding),  and  a  refutation 
throughout  of  Peking’s  policies.  The  Chinese  response  was  not  long  in 
coming,  though  the  first  retort  was  obviously  improvised,  consisting  of  the 
distribution  through  the  New  China  News  Agency  of  the  statement  of  the 
delegation  of  the  C.P.C.  at  the  Czechoslovak  Party  congress  (the  paper 
Wu  Hsiu-Ch’uan  handed  Mr.  Novotny) :  this  reprint  on  14  December,  of 
itself  by  no  means  new,  hammered  home  the  point  about  ‘splitting’  and 
‘splittism’,  dread  words  which  had  never  before  been  uttered  with  such 
calculation  (or  abandon)  in  public.1  Nor  was  this  all  verbal  sword-play; 
the  coupling  of  the  C.P.C.  with  ‘a  number  of  other  fraternal  parties’  was  a 
broad  hint  that  China  was  not  alone  and  in  the  event  of  a  ‘split’  there 
were  parties  which  would  conceivably  not  be  in  the  Soviet  camp.  This 
impromptu  response,  however,  was  rapidly  superseded  by  a  more  formal 
presentation  of  the  Chinese  ‘case’  on  15  December:2  Peking  perhaps 
sensed  that  it  was  in  danger  of  being  out-manoeuvred  and  had  presumably 
resolved  to  bring  the  ‘debate’  back  on  course.  ‘Workers  of  all  countries, 
unite  to  oppose  our  common  enemy’  was  a  bitter  complaint  at  the  treat¬ 
ment  that  the  C.P.C.  had  received  during  the  various  Party  congresses 
(being  especially  resentful  of  what  had  transpired  at  the  Czechoslovak 
congress),  but  more  significantly  it  represented  another  powerful  Chinese 
ideological  thrust,  the  main  weight  coming  at  the  end  of  December  (in  an 
article  apparently  aimed  at  Signor  Togliatti),  followed  by  two  more  basic 
clarifications  of  the  Chinese  position  early  in  January  1963. 

The  massive,  six-thousand-word  article  of  15  December  pointed  to  the 
attacks  on  the  A.P.L.  and  the  C.P.C.  (as  well  as  the  ‘censure’  directed  at 
the  Korean  Workers  Party  for  objecting  to  the  attack  on  the  C.P.C.) 
during  the  recent  Party  congresses  in  eastern  Europe  as  ‘an  event  of  the 
utmost  gravity  in  the  international  communist  movement’.  The  C.P.C. 
was  accused  of  committing  ‘adventurist  errors’  and  China  charged  with 
opposing  ‘“a  sensible  compromise”’  on  the  Cuban  question,  and  wishing 
to  plunge  the  world  into  thermonuclear  war:  but,  ‘are  things  really  as 
they  claimed?’  China  was  the  initiator  ‘of  the  Five  Principles  of  Peaceful 
Co-Existence’  and  has  consistently  advocated  this  course:  the  C.P.C.  has 
‘always  maintained’  that  the  preservation  of  world  peace,  the  realization 
of  peaceful  co-existence  and  the  relaxation  of  world  tension  depends  on 
resolute  opposition  to  ‘U.S.  imperialist  policies’ :  in  dealing  with  the 
imperialists,  the  C.P.C.  had  always  thought  to  ‘slight  them  strategically 

1  The  ‘wrong  practice’  of  using  ‘one  party’s  congress  for  the  purpose  of  launching  attacks  on 
another  fraternal  party’  can  only  ‘ create  splits'  and  go  ‘ 'further  and  further  along  the  road  towards  a 
split' . 

2  Times,  19  December  1962  :  ‘China  Confident  of  Victory  in  Party  Strife’.  See  text  in  Diversity 
in  International  Communism,  pp.  695-706,  also  Whence  the  Differences ?  (Peking,  n.d.),  pp.  3-23. 
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but  deal  seriously  with  them  tactically’,  a  formulation  which  betrayed, 
along  with  the  following  passages,  the  hand  of  Mao  Tse-tung  himself. 
Not  to  follow  this  principle  meant  inevitably  that  ‘one  will  commit  the 
error  of  capitulationism  strategically  and  that  of  adventurism  tactically’. 
The  Chinese  communists  have  always  advocated  a  ban  on  nuclear 
weapons,  but  ‘we  Marxist-Leninists’  are  not  advocates  of  ‘the  theory  of 
the  omnipotence  of  weapons  or  of  nuclear  weapons’' — ‘the  masses  of  the 
people  are  the  decisive  force  in  the  development  of  history’.  And  while 
‘opposing  nuclear  blackmail’  on  the  part  of  the  imperialists,  ‘we  also  hold 
that  socialist  countries  have  no  need  whatsoever  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
as  a  gambling  counter  or  for  frightening  others'1 :  ‘blind  faith’  in  nuclear  weapons 
without  enjoying  real  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  masses  or  ‘being 
scared  out  of  one’s  wits  by  imperialist  nuclear  blackmail’  brought  about  the 
double  damage  of  adventurism  and  capitulationism.  If  it  had  escaped  the 
attention  of  anyone  that  this  referred  to  Cuba,  the  Chinese  immediately 
praised  the  Cubans  for  their  ‘firmness’  and  exonerated  the  Chinese  people 
from  any  blame  in  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Cubans. 

Turning  then  to  the  Sino-Indian  clash,  the  article  made  with  greater 
force  than  hitherto  the  point  that  it  was  India  which  had  refused  negotia¬ 
tion,  India  which  had  become  ‘a  protege  of  U.S.  Imperialism’ — and  those 
who  supported  India,  who  called  China  ‘brother’  and  professed  a  spurious 
neutralism,  these  men — Mr.  Khrushchev — should  ask  themselves  ‘what 
has  become  of  their  Marxism-Leninism  and  what  has  become  of  their 
proletarian  internationalism?’  After  going  into  the  ‘Albanian  question’ 
once  more,  the  Chinese  set  out  their  ‘minimum  demand’  of  any  com¬ 
munist — that  ‘he  should  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the  enemy  and 
his  own  comrades’.  This  was  obviously  aimed  directly  at  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
who  made  ‘sensible  compromises’  and  exercises  ‘moderation’  with  the 
‘sabre-rattling  enemy’  but  refused  to  be  conciliatory  towards  the  fraternal 
parties  and  countries.  Nor  was  it  any  use  Mr.  Khrushchev  saying  that  the 
Chinese  were  simply  the  minority  and  a  dogmatist  minority  at  that : 
Lenin  and  the  Bolsheviks  were  a  minority  but  ‘truth  proved  to  be  on  the 
side  of  Lenin  and  the  Bolsheviks’.  Being  a  minority  did  not  alarm  the 
Chinese ;  ‘no  one  has  ever  heard  of  a  true  communist  party  which  was 
not  subjected  to  abusive  attack  .  .  .  curses  have  not  done  us  the  least 
harm.  ...  On  the  contrary,  this  just  shows  that  we  have  done  the  right 
thing,  that  we  have  persevered  in  Marxist-Leninist  principles  .  .  .’  And, 
after  advising  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  ‘draw  the  line’  between  friend  and  foe, 
a  final  word  for  him  :  ‘Those  comrades  who  are  now  engaged  in  creating 
splits  should  now  come  to  their  senses!’1 

On  31  December  1962,  Jen-min  jin-pao  returned  to  the  attack  with 
its  editorial  ‘The  Differences  between  Comrade  Togliatti  and  Us  ,  an 

1  Diversity  in  International  Communism  text,  p.  706:  Whence  the  Differences?,  p.  22. 
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attempt  to  outline  ‘the  real  differences’  and  for  which  Comrade  Togliatti 
became  a  convenient  stalking-horse  :  the  C.P.C.  holds  firstly  that  ‘the 
source  of  modern  war  is  imperialism’,  secondly  the  C.P.C.  holds  that 
‘world  peace  can  only  be  securely  safeguarded  in  the  resolute  struggle 
against  imperialism  headed  by  the  United  States’  and  thirdly  the  C.P.C. 
maintains  that  ‘the  struggle  for  the  defence  of  world  peace’  and  ‘the 
national  liberation  movements  and  the  people’s  revolutionary  struggle 
in  various  countries’  support  each  other  and  cannot  be  separated.  This  is 
not  a  ‘warlike’  view,  and  those  who  brand  it  as  such  place  the  struggle  in 
defence  of  world  peace  in  opposition  to  the  movements  of  national  libera¬ 
tion,  the  people’s  revolutionary  struggle  and  people’s  revolutionary  war ; 
these  are  the  prime  differences  in  the  field  of  ‘the  question  of  war  and 
peace’.  Over  ‘Nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  war’,  the  difference  lay  in 
whether  one  viewed  the  future  with  pessimism  or  ‘revolutionary  optimism’, 
going  on  to  repeat  much  the  same  line  as  the  15  December  article  :  then 
followed  detailed  expositions  of  the  Chinese  positions  on  ‘The  Question 
of  Peaceful  Co-existence’,  ‘The  Question  of  Peaceful  Transition’,  ‘Tito — - 
That  Renegade  to  Communism’,  ‘Scientific  Socialism :  A  Universally 
Applicable  Truth’  and  finally  ‘Calling  for  a  Representative  Conference  of 
Communist  and  Workers  Parties’  (repeating  the  suggestion  of  holding 
another  ‘representative’  conference).1 

The  point  about  a  new  meeting  of  communist  parties  had  been  made 
on  26  December  by  Mr.  Peng  Chen  at  a  Peking  rally  to  commemorate 
agreement  on  the  fixing  of  the  Chinese-Outer  Mongolian  border,  signed 
in  Peking  by  Chou  En-lai  for  China  and  by  Mr.  Yu.  Tsedenbal  for  the 
People’s  Republic  of  Mongolia  :  the  negotiations  had  been  secret,  but 
agreement  was  reached  on  demarcating  the  2,500-mile  border.  Though 
Mr.  Tsendenbal  had  already  made  Outer  Mongolia’s  position  quite  plain, 
he  took  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  rally,  as  well  as  the  banquet  on 
the  previous  evening,  to  speak  out  plainly  to  the  point  of  bluntness  over 
the  Outer  Mongolian  position :  while  Mr.  Peng  Chen  harped  on  the  theme 
of  harbouring  ‘unrealistic  illusions’  about  ‘inveterate  United  States  im¬ 
perialism’,  Mr.  Tsedenbal  patiently  set  out  his  government’s  support  for 
Mr.  Khrushchev  in  his  role  in  the  Cuban  crisis,  the  outcome  of  which  was 
‘a  great  victory  for  the  peace  policy  of  the  whole  socialist  camp’ — and  if 
this  was  not  enough,  Mr.  Tsedenbal  made  extensive  reference  to  his 
country’s  adhesion  to  COMECON  (from  which  China  had  been  ex¬ 
cluded),  adding  that  this  was  ‘an  extremely  important  step’  for  his 
country.2  While  Chinese  leaders  sat  silent  the  crowd  buzzed  away  at  this 

1  See  text  Whence  the  Differences  ?,  pp.  27-75:  also  Peking  Review ,  No.  1,  4  January  1963: 
abbreviated  version  in  Diversity  in  International  Communism,  pp.  706-28,  also  a  useful  abridgement 
in  the  Guardian,  8  January  1963. 

*  See  Guardian,  24  and  27  December  1962,  reports  from  Peking. 
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unusal  talk  as  Mr.  Tsedenbal  carried  the  verbal  war  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy  camp. 

The  old  year  ended  and  the  new  one  opened  quite  precisely  with  more 
Chinese  denunciation  of  the  ‘conspiracy’  aimed  at  ‘isolating’  the  Chinese  : 
during  the  first  week  of  January  1963,  Red  Flag  ( Hung  CKi )  in  its  Edi¬ 
torial  No.  i- — ‘Leninism  and  Modern  Revisionism’- — carried  the  polemical 
battle  still  further.  This  article  was  less  theoretical  than  the  attack  on 
Signor  Togliatti  which  had  appeared  at  the  end  of  December,  but  it  was 
much  more  bitter,  full  of  savage  phrases  and  barely  concealed  insults. 
Clearly  Peking  was  embarked  on  a  whole  new  range  of  policy  clarifications 
designed  to  set  out  their  position  before  the  entire  world  communist  move¬ 
ment,  dealing  in  great  detail  with  each  issue  and  apparently  intended  to 
clear  the  ground  for  the  giant  confrontation  which  must  take  place  between 
the  main  contending  parties  at  some  future  conference  of  a  ‘representa¬ 
tive’  nature.  The  Hung  CKi  editorial1 — again  on  the  lines  of  the  ideological 
offensive  of  April  1960- — set  out  the  Chinese  position  on  ‘modern  revision¬ 
ism’  and  its  compromise  with  modern  imperialism  :  ‘modern  revisionists’ 
simply  ‘prate  about  “gradual  change”,  “the  integration  of  revolution  and 
reform”  .  .  .  and  so  on’  but  they  say  nothing  about  a  revolution  to  smash 
the  bourgeois  state  machine:  the  vulgarization  of  Leninism  has  been  taken 
to  extreme  lengths  by  the  modern  revisionists,  who  do  not  choose  their 
words  in  slandering  China,  ‘absurd  slander’  and  mere  contemptible 
attempts  to  ‘curry  favour  with  imperialism  and  the  reactionaries  of  various 
countries’  :  ‘we  Chinese  Communists’  have  never  rejected  compromise 
(external  and  internal),  but  the  C.P.C.  knows  the  distinction  between 
permissible  and  impermissible  compromise  :  this  distinction  is  made  on 
the  grounds  proffered  by  Lenin  himself,  while  ‘it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
only  those  now  guilty  of  adventurism,  now  of  adventurism,  are  the  ones 
whose  ideology  is  Trotskyism,  or  Trotskyism  in  a  new  guise’.2 

It  was  impossible  for  Moscow  to  leave  this  kind  of  attack  unanswered, 
though  the  riposte,  published  in  an  editorial  in  Pravda  on  7  January  1963 
—‘Strengthen  the  Unity  of  the  Communist  Movement  for  the  Triumph  of 
Peace  and  Socialism’ — was  by  no  means  as  forceful  as  the  original  Chinese 
thrust.  Hitherto  Pravda  had  made  some  response  to  the  Chinese  attacks 
in  December — printing  M.  Thorez’  remarks  to  the  effect  that  the  Chinese 
had  ‘never  believed  in  peaceful  co-existence’,  reiterating  the  soundness  of 
Soviet  policy  over  Cuba  but  making  no  grand  stand  on  ideological 
grounds.  All  that  Pravda  could  do  on  7  January  was  to  deflect  the  Chinese 
vituperation  and  to  ‘accept’  the  implicit  Chinese  proposal  for  a  conference 
of  ‘representatives’  :  just  as  Peking  mobilized  Lenin,  so  now  did  Moscow, 

1  Text  in  Whence  the  Differences?,  pp.  79-98  :  see  also  Times,  8  January  1963,  Soviet-Chinese 
Dispute  Fanned  by  New  Charges’. 

2  Text,  Whence  the  Differences  ?,  p.  88. 
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arguing,  however,  that  the  Chinese  (without  being  named  as  such,  identi¬ 
fied  only  as  ‘one  party’)  showed  a  great  deal  of  presumption  in  donning  the 
Leninist  mantle' — ‘the  methods  the  Albanian  leaders  and  those  who  support 
them  against  the  international  communist  movement  are  alien  to  Lenin¬ 
ism’.1  Communist  parties  have  a  ‘tried  and  tested  method  of  resolving 
controversies.  That  method  is  collective  discussion  and  it  has  always  been 
urged  by  our  party  [C.P.S.U.].’  The  heart  of  the  argument  could  never¬ 
theless  be  discerned- — and  Moscow’s  real  concern  uncovered — in  the 
passage  dealing  with  the  Chinese  thesis  about  the  relative  positions  of  the 
‘majority’  and  the  ‘minority’:  that  shot  had  reached  its  mark,  to  judge  by 
the  Russian  reply,  which  proclaimed  itself  ‘seriously  concerned’  with  the 
‘recently  proclaimed  thesis’  about  a  ‘temporary  majority’  (persisting  in  its 
errors,  the  Russians)  and  a  ‘temporary  minority’  (resolutely  upholding  the 
truth).  To  push  this  to  its  logical  conclusion  means  nothing  less  than 
fragmentation  of  the  international  Communist  movement'.2  Soviet  strength, 
which  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  exploited  quite  ruthlessly,  lay  in  the  ‘organ¬ 
isational’  aspect  and  here  was  an  undoubted  threat :  seen  from  Moscow, 
Peking  was  implying  that  the  whole  communist  movement  could  be  split 
into  two  wings  (indeed  it  did  consist  of  these  two  elements,  in  terms  of 
‘temporary  majority’  and  ‘temporary  minority’  positions). 

Just  what  he  thought  of  this  ‘temporary  minority’  Mr.  Khrushchev  very 
speedily  showed  when  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  German  Socialist  Unity 
Party  (the  S.E.D.)  opened  on  15  January  1963:  until  the  congress  opened 
Pravda  kept  up  the  pressure  by  reprinting  or  reporting  comments  from 
other  Communist  parties  on  the  editorial  of  7  January,  but  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  was  to  attend  the  S.E.D.  congress  himself  overshadowed 
everything  else.  This  was  to  be  the  climax  of  the  Soviet  counter-attack  on 
the  Chinese  and  the  blow  would  be  delivered  by  the  Soviet  leader  himself; 
nevertheless,  Mr.  Khrushchev  took  soundings,  for  before  his  departure  for 
the  congress  he  had  talks  with  Mr.  Gomulka,  Mr.  Shivkov,  with  Herr 
Ulbricht  and  reportedly  with  leaders  of  the  P.C.I.  From  Herr  Ulbricht 
Mr.  Khrushchev  got  not  only  full  political  obeisance  (disappointed  though 
the  East  German  leader  must  have  been  over  the  ‘sensible  compromise’  in 
the  Cuban  affair,  for  this  meant  also  a  slackening  of  tensions  over  Berlin), 
but  also  complicity  in  plans  to  ‘rig’  the  forthcoming  congress  entirely  in 
the  disfavour  of  the  Chinese,  who  were  to  be  soundly  belaboured  with 


1  Pravda ,  7  January  1963;  English  text,  New  Times  (Moscow),  No.  2,  16  January  1963;  see 
also  Times,  8  January ;  Guardian,  8  January  1963  for  Victor  Zorza,  ‘Moscow  Hits  Back  at  Peking 
Again’  and  abridged  text  of  Pravda  article. 

2  Cf.  Pravda,  7  January  (italics  added).  Pravda  subsequently  published  comments  from  other 
parties  on  the  7  January  statement,  while  the  non-Soviet  press  took  up  further  responses  to  the 
Chinese  December  articles:  L’Unita  (10  January  1963)  replied  to  the  31  December  article: 
Humanite  (5-16  January  1963)  published  ‘Le  mouvement  communiste  international  et  la 
coexistence  pacifique’,  as  a  series  of  articles. 
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the  ‘organisational’  weapon:  the  S.E.D.  Congress  made  special  provision 
for  manoeuvring  the  proceedings,  insisting  that  now  before  a  foreign 
delegate  could  be  given  the  floor  at  least  twenty  S.E.D.  members  must  give 
written  assent;  and  to  start  as  he  meant  to  continue,  Herr  Ulbricht  set  the 
C.P.C.  firmly  in  ninth  place  in  the  listing  of  parties,  behind  the  People’s 
Republic  of  Mongolia  and  thus  firmly  outside  the  pale  of  COMECON 
members,  all  of  whom  were  given  precedence  over  Communist  China. 

Herr  Ulbricht  opened  the  proceedings  with  an  attack  on  the  C.P.C., 
the  cutting  edge  coming  with  his  account  of  responsibilities  for  the  Sino- 
Indian  clash :  Herr  Ulbricht  announced  to  the  world  at  large  that  China 
had  not  consulted  the  S.E.D. — and  thus,  the  C.P.S.U. — over  its  impend¬ 
ing  operations  against  India.  On  16  January  1963,  in  the  presence  of  more 
than  2,000  S.E.D.  and  foreign  delegates,  Mr.  Khrushchev  delivered  his 
own  thunderbolts  in  East  Berlin :  they  proved  to  be  somewhat  less  devas¬ 
tating  than  might  have  been  expected,  or  indeed  were  anticipated  by  some. 
It  may  be  that  they  were  de-fused  by  Mr.  Gomulka,  who  was  hardly  a 
proponent  of  the  ‘open  breach’  idea  :  nor  was  this  much  desired  by  the 
P.C.I.,  as  was  shortly  to  be  seen.  In  all,  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  speech  was  a 
muted  version  of  that  which  he  delivered  on  12  December  1962;  he 
mentioned  China  by  name  only  once,  though  the  context  was  very  grim 
indeed — not  even  China  would  be  immune  from  a  nuclear  holocaust 
which  would  obliterate  the  principal  cities  of  America  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  western  Europe  and  Japan.  Though  battening  on  the  Albanians, 
Mr.  Khrushchev  obviously  directed  his  point  towards  the  Chinese  when 
he  said  that  ‘the  Albanian  leaders  talk  a  lot  about  rocket  and  nuclear  war, 
but  nobody  is  worried  by  their  talk.  Everyone  knows  that  they  have 
nothing  to  their  name  but  idle  talk,  that  they  command  no  practical 
potentialities’ — on  the  other  hand  the  U.S.S.R.  has  nuclear  weapons  and 
missiles  and  ‘therefore  we  take  a  responsible  attitude  towards  the  problem 
of  war  and  peace’.  A  little  before  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  embroidered  his 
theme  :  nuclear  war  would  bring  untold  horrors  and  went  on  to  speak 
about  a  Soviet  ioo-megaton  bomb  which  Soviet  scientists  had  ‘experi¬ 
mented  with’,  but  which  military  advisers  had  rejected,  pointing  out  that 
to  use  it  on  an  opponent  in  Europe  (in  West  Germany  or  France)  would 
mean  also  hitting  ‘us  and  you’.  His  defence  of  Soviet  policy  over  Cuba 
was  vigorous  and  his  advice  to  western  governments  not  to  think  that  the 
same  outcome  might  be  achieved  in  Berlin  was  imposingly  stern. 

Though  berating  the  A.P.L.,  Mr.  Khrushchev  went  well  out  of  his  way 
to  appear  ‘reasonable’ :  this  sudden  access  of  restraint  caused  him  to  reject 
the  ‘subjectivism’  which  would  be  involved  when  ‘falling  out  over  some 
question,  we  should  thereupon  proceed  to  declare  that  the  socialist  country 
whose  leaders  disagreed  with  us  was  not  socialist  ...  it  would  be  like  the 
Church  excommunicating  people  for  ceasing  observances.  .  .  .  We  must 
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not  copy  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  “excommunicate”  people  from 
socialism’,  a  point  which  applied  equally  to  the  Jugoslavs  (though  Mr. 
Khrushchev’s  comments  on  the  Jugoslavs  were  much  milder  than  his 
onslaught  on  the  A.P.L.).  Yet  for  all  this  new-found  sense  of  decorum, 
Mr.  Khrushchev  still  demanded  that  the  A.P.L.  should  recant' — ‘if  they 
[the  A.P.L.]  want  friendship  with  the  C.P.S.U.  ...  let  them  renounce 
their  erroneous  views’.  At  the  end  of  his  three-hour  speech,  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev,  having  stressed  the  need  for  ‘unity’  in  the  Communist  movement, 
proposed  a  halt  to  ‘press  controversies’ :  ‘let  us  give  time  a  chance  to  do  its 
work.  .  .  .  Then  we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  talk  things  over,  make  a 
summing  up  and  work  a  common  view  on  the  fundamental  issues  of  the 
development  of  the  world  communist  and  working-class  movement.’  His 
speech  done,  Mr.  Khrushchev  kissed  Herr  Ulbricht  on  both  cheeks  and 
presented  the  S.E.D.  with  the  huge  bust  of  Lenin  adorning  the  platform 
during  his  speech.1 

Wy  Hsiu-Chu’an,  the  Chinese  delegate,  sat  silent  and  refrained  from 
applause  during  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  speech:  on  18  January  1963,  he  spoke 
for  the  C.P.C.,  a  session  from  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  conspicuously 
absented  himself.  The  Chinese  delegate,  dressed  this  time  in  a  western- 
style  business  suit,  repeated  the  Chinese  positions  on  Cuba  and  over  the 
Sino-Indian  clash,  reproducing  also  the  substance  of  the  Chinese  declara¬ 
tion  made  at  the  end  of  the  Czechoslovak  congress :  he  acknowledged  the 
Soviet  leader’s  proposal  for  a  cessation  of  press  polemics  (also  reinforced 
by  Mr.  Gomulka’s  plea  on  17  January  for  an  end  to  public  attacks)  and 
submitted  that  to  a  degree  it  did  correspond  to  previous  Chinese  proposals 
but  there  was  the  rub  that  the  attacks  continued  even  as  the  call  to  aban¬ 
don  them  went  out.  And  it  wanted  but  the  Chinese  delegate’s  remarks  on 
Jugoslavia  to  produce  there  and  then,  on  the  floor  of  the  S.E.D.  congress,  a 
furious  show  of  venom  and  ill-will :  Wu  Hsiu-Chu’an’s  words  on  Jugo¬ 
slavia  produced  a  storm  of  boos  and  shouts  of ‘Pfui!’,  the  S.E.D.  chairman 
Herr  Paul  Verner  ruled  the  Chinese  delegate’s  remarks  to  be  inadmissible 
and  a  piece  of  well-staged  political  hooliganism  silenced  the  representative 
of  the  C.P.C.,  who  let  the  storm  break  over  his  head.  It  was  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  the  Chinese  would  presumably  neither  forgive  nor  forget.2 

Thereafter  the  S.E.D.  congress  rolled  its  juggernaut  way  over  any  signs 
of  support  for  the  C.P.C. :  the  North  Korean  and  North  Vietnamese  party 


1  On  the  S.E.D.  congress,  see  The  Sino-Soviet  Rift,  pp.  97-103,  text  and  extensive  notes  :  Mr. 
Khrushchev  speech,  printed  in  Pravda,  17  January  1963  (translation  New  Times,  No.  4,  30 
January)  :  see  Times,  16  January  1963,  ‘Party  Congress  Becomes  pro-Khrushchev  Rally’,  also 
for  17  January,  ‘Soviet  ioo-megaton  Bomb  Too  Big  For  Europe’  (report  on  Mr.  Khrushchev’s 
speech) . 

2  Times,  19  January  1963;  ‘Chinese  Delegate  Booed  at  Berlin  Congress’.  In  The  Sino-Soviet 
Rift,  note  18  to  p.  101,  Wu  Hsiu-Ch’uan  is  subsequently  reported  as  retorting,  ‘Stamp  your  feet, 
that  is  your  German  civilisation!’ 
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representatives,  like  the  Indonesian  party,  were  staunchly  denied  the 
floor,  and  the  new  procedures  carefully  sewed  up  the  congress,  forcing  the 
‘dogmatists’  to  lie  low.  At  the  end  Herr  Ulbricht  made  his  closing  speech, 
careful  to  repeat  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  proposal  for  a  cessation  of  press 
attacks,  but  the  damage  had  been  done  and  deliberately  so.  The  C.P.C. 
had  been  insulted  in  systematic  fashion  and  then  publicly  humiliated.  If 
Mr.  Khrushchev  had  been  restrained  from  violence  in  his  speech  and  a 
formal  aggravation  of  relations  to  the  point  of  virtual  ‘split’,  then  he  could 
look  with  some  satisfaction  on  the  shambles  created  at  the  S.E.D.  congress 
which  informally  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  effectively,  demonstrated 
‘splittism’  on  Soviet  terms. 


SIA  Y 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Hammarskjold,  his  post  as  Secretary-General  had 
been  filled,  as  related  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  series,  by  the 
Burmese,  U  Thant,  with  the  title  of  acting  secretary-general.  During  the 
previous  twelve  months,  the  Soviet  government  had  done  its  utmost  to 
obtain  the  substitution  for  a  single  secretary-general  of  the  ‘troika’ 
principle,  that  is,  of  a  three  man  commission  consisting  of  one  representa¬ 
tive  each  from  the  western  world,  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  ‘uncommitted 
nations’.  They  had  returned  to  their  proposals  during  the  negotiations 
which  preceded  U  Thant’s  election;  but  in  vain.  Two  conditions  only 
had  they  succeeded  in  extracting  from  these  negotiations:  that  U  Thant’s 
appointment  should  only  be  ‘acting’  and  for  the  remaining  eighteen 
months  of  Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  term  in  office;  and  that  he  should  be 
provided  with  ‘advisers’  representing  the  various  strands  of  opinion  within 
the  General  Assembly.  This  second  condition  U  Thant  had  bent,  after  his 
election,  into  the  appointment  of  a  cabinet  of  nine  advisers,  each  having 
responsibility  for  a  special  area  and  holding  an  appointment  within  the 
U.N.  Secretariat. 

The  new  secretary-general  thus  had  about  eighteen  months  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  prove  himself.  He  was  a  very  different  man  from  his  predecessor, 
without  either  the  preconceived  logical  ideas  of  the  post  or  the  inner  con¬ 
victions  which  drove  Mr.  Hammarskjold  to  take  such  an  activist  view  of 
his  duties.  His  methods  were  pragmatic,  his  actions  in  moments  of  crisis 
directed  always  to  conciliation  and  mediation  rather  than  to  establishing 
the  degree  to  which  the  actions  of  the  respective  participants  in  the  crisis 
accorded  with  the  legal  and  moral  prescriptions  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  His 
speeches  clearly  showed  that  he  felt  the  need  to  re-establish  that  general 
support  for  position  of  the  secretary-generalship  that  Mr.  Hammarskjold 
had  lost.  Thus  when  talk  of  his  re-election  came  to  be  heard  from  May  1 962 
onwards  he  was  to  make  it  clear  that  he  would  only  accept  a  full  period  of 
tenure  as  secretary-general  if  he  had  the  support  of  a  solid  majority  in  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  Speaking  at  a  press  conference  in  New 
York  on  2  August  1962  he  said  : 

before  I  make  up  my  mind,  I  want  to  be  pretty  sure  whether  I  shall  have  the 
necessary  means  at  my  disposal  to  discharge  the  obligations  and  responsibilities 
entrusted  to  me  by  the  various  organs  of  the  United  Nations  ...  I  want  to  be 
pretty  sure  that  the  large  majority  of  member  states  really  want  to  contribute 
to  the  development  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  real  instrument  of  conciliation 
and  a  really  potent  force  for  peace.  .  .  .  Whether  I  shall  be  able  to  play  my  little 
part  in  trying  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  giants. 
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His  speeches  showed  that  his  main  preoccupations  were  two  in  number  : 
to  create  a  detente  between  the  different  ideological  groups  and  to  focus  the 
world’s  attention  on  the  widening  gulf  between  the  richer  and  the  poorer 
nations.  The  U.N.  development  decade  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind,  as 
he  showed  in  his  speech  to  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo  in  Brazil  on  9 
August  1962.1 

The  main  economic  goal  of  the  decade  is  to  create  conditions  in  which  the 
national  income  of  the  developing  countries  will  be  increasing  by  5%  by  1970 
and  will  continue  to  increase  at  this  annual  rate  thereafter.  At  the  present  rate 
of  population  increase  of  two  to  two  and  one  half  per  cent  annually,  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  objective  should  double  personal  living  standards  in  the  next 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years.  This  increase  in  the  natural  wealth  of  the  poorer 
countries  does  not  seem  very  great  in  itself.  It  is  however  twice  the  present 
estimated  growth  rate  and  can  mean  the  difference  between  an  economy  which 
is  moving  forward  and  one  which  is  standing  still  or  losing  ground.  It  can 
mean  the  difference  between  order  and  chaos,  between  hope  and  despair,  for 
the  millions  of  people  whose  annual  earnings  for  the  most  part  fall  short  of  one 
hundred  dollars  a  year. 

It  was  presumably  in  search  of  this  consensus  of  support  that  he  visited 
in  the  summer  of  1962  the  capitals  of  those  two  great  powers  among  whom 
his  predecessor’s  methods  had  aroused  the  most  opposition  and  criticism, 
Paris  and  Moscow.  Both  visits,  that  to  Paris  in  July  and  to  Moscow  at  the 
end  of  August,  were  apparently  successful  in  convincing  the  French  and 
Soviet  leadership  of  his  bona  fides,  as  it  was  noticeable  that  attacks  in  their 
respective  presses  on  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo  and  else¬ 
where  fell  off  markedly  thereafter.  This  was  the  more  noticeable  in  that 
on  his  departure  from  Moscow,  U  Thant  gave  a  press  conference  in  which 
he  characterized  Soviet  policy  in  the  Congo  as  coming  from  Tear  and 
suspicion’  and  said  that  the  Russian  people  ‘do  not  fully  understand  the 
true  character  of  the  Congo  problem’. 

He  virtually  reassured  his  own  re-election  in  November  1962  by  a 
judicious  procrastination  on  the  decision  whether  or  not  to  stand  until  it 
was  too  late  for  there  to  be  any  organisation  behind  an  alternative  candi¬ 
date.  His  role  during  the  Cuban  crisis  was  very  much  appreciated  by  the 
Soviet  leadership  ;  and  there  was  therefore  no  objection  raised  on  their 
side  to  his  election  for  a  full  term  as  secretary-general  on  30  November 
1962.  M.  Zorin,  the  Soviet  delegate  to  the  Security  Council,  cast  a  wistful 
eye  backwards  to  the  ‘troika’  proposals  of  i960  as  the  most  ‘fruitful  and 
correct’  but  made  it  plain  that  the  ‘active  contribution’  made  by  U  Thant 
‘to  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  dangerous  consequences  in  the  Caribbean’ 
had  decided  the  Soviets  to  support  U  Thant  without  question. 


1  N.T.H.T.,  10  August  1962. 
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On  his  re-election  U  Thant  was  to  make  himself  one  of  the  first  announ¬ 
cers  of  the  coming  detente  in  East— West  relations.  In  a  speech  on  2  Decem¬ 
ber  1962  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore1  he  said  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  had  a  ‘coherent  philosophy  of  the  world  based  on  the  thesis 
not  of  the  inevitability  of  war  but  of  the  imperative  of  peaceful  co¬ 
existence’.  The  West,  however,  ‘does  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  full 
significance  of  this  obvious  change  of  political  climate’. 

This  speech  was  on  the  whole  welcomed  in  Washington  as  much  as  it 
was  applauded  in  Moscow.  Only  in  London  did  it  stir  up  a  dissenting 
reaction.  The  foreign  office  spokesman  was  quoted  on  3  December2  as 
saying  that  ‘in  the  meantime  we  have  to  deal  with  the  situation  as  it  is. 
We  cannot  ignore  the  Soviet  performance  over  Cuba,  Berlin  and  nuclear 
testing.’  This  statement  reflected  the  continuing  suspicion  with  which 
elements  in  the  Macmillan  government,  especially  Lord  Home,  continued 
to  regard  the  new  secretary-general:  this  suspicion  had  however  less  to 
do  with  U  Thant’s  view  of  East-West  relations  than  with  his  populist 
view  of  the  United  Nations  as  rightly  according  equal  voting  rights  to  all 
its  members,  great  and  small  alike,  and  to  the  role  the  anti-colonialist 
majority  in  the  General  Assembly  were  beginning  to  play  in  harrying  the 
British  in  their  retreat  from  empire  over  the  rate  at  which  they  were 
transferring  power  to  local  leaders  in  their  remaining  colonies. 

This  British  reaction  went  back  in  origin  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  U.N.  offensive  in  the  i960  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  He 
had  on  that  occasion  stampeded  the  Assembly  into  passing  Resolution  1514 
(XV),3  the  ‘Declaration  on  the  granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial 
Countries  and  Peoples’  of  4  December  i960,  calling  inter  alia  for  immediate 
steps  for  the  transfer  of  power  in  all  ‘territories  which  had  not  yet  attained 
independence’  to  the  ‘peoples  of  those  territories,  without  any  conditions 
or  reservations’.  The  resolution  came  up  again  for  debate  in  the  plenary 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  7  November  1961  and  lasted  until 
27  November.4  The  Soviet  delegation  put  down  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  abolition  of  colonialism  by  the  end  of  1962  and  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  of  enquiry  and  supervision  based  on  the  ‘troika’  principle. 
This  resolution  had  failed  to  achieve  a  majority.  In  its  place  a  resolution 
sponsored  by  thirty-eight  Afro-Asian  states  had  been  passed  by  ninety- 
seven  votes  to  nil  with  four  abstentions,  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
special  United  Nations  committee  of  seventeen  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  General  Assembly  to  examine  the  application  of  the 
Declaration  to  trust  and  other  non-self-governing  territories  and  make 
suggestion  and  recommendations  to  the  next  session.  The  terms  of  the 

1  N.T.H.T.,  3  December  1962.  2  Times,  Daily  Telegraph,  4  December  1962. 

3  For  the  text  see  Documents,  ig6o,  pp.  404-6.  For  the  circumstances  in  which  the  resolution 
came  to  be  accepted  see  Survey,  igg8-ig6o,  pp.  553-6.  4  See  Survey,  ig6i,  p.  425. 
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committee  were  in  fact  left  in  a  somewhat  ambiguous  state,  as  it  was  far 
from  clear  whether  the  committee  was  simply  to  observe  and  report  on  the 
work  of  the  supervisory  ‘colonial’  powers  or  whether  it  was  to  take  a  hand 
in  working  out  precise  and  detailed  plans  for  the  attainment  of  independ¬ 
ence. 

The  committee’s  membership  was  as  follows  :  of  the  permanent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Security  Council,  Britain,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union ;  from  the  commonwealth,  Australia,  India  and  Tanganyika ; 
from  Francophone  Africa,  Madagascar  and  Mali;  from  Europe,  Italy  and 
Jugoslavia;  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  Poland;  from  the  Arab-speaking  world, 
Syria  and  Tunisia;  from  Latin  America,  Venezuela  and  Uruguay;  from 
the  rest  of  Afro-Asia,  Cambodia  and  Ethiopia.  The  chairman  chosen  was 
Mr.  Jha,  the  Indian  delegate,  who  had  strong  western  backing.  The  vice- 
chairman  was  Mr.  Coulibaly  of  Mali  and  the  rapporteur,  Mr.  Rifai  of 
Syria.  The  committee  was  to  constitute  itself  a  permanent  thorn  in  British 
flesh  throughout  1962,  and  greatly  to  exacerbate  feeling  in  Britain  against 
the  United  Nations.  This  was  particularly  true  in  relation  to  British 
African  territories,  Rhodesia  and  Zanzibar  particularly ;  though  it  also 
lent  itself  to  supporting  the  activities  of  the  premier  of  British  Guiana, 
Cheddi  Jagan,  to  attain  immediate  independence  against  the  increasing 
anxieties  of  Britain  as  to  the  racialist  character  of  his  role  in  the  colony. 
The  committee  came  to  be  dominated  by  an  alliance  between  the  eight 
Afro- Asian  nations  and  the  two  Soviet  bloc  states  supported  by  Jugoslavia, 
the  Indian  chairman  signally  failing  to  live  up  to  the  hopes  of  the  United 
States  and  Britain  that  he  would  introduce  a  little  moderation  into  the 
proceedings.1 

The  British  government  had  already  reacted  very  strongly  aginst  the 
role  theU.N.  General  Assembly  and  secretariat  had  played  duringig6o-i, 
especially  in  the  Congo.  At  the  end  of  1961  Lord  Home  had  spoken  in 
very  strong  terms,2  speaking  of  ‘crises  of  confidence  ,  of  resolutions  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  which  were  ‘reckless  and  careless  of  peace  and 
security’ ;  of  the  ‘total  lack  of  responsibility’  of  an  organisation,  a  large  part 
of  which  condoned  or  encouraged  aggression,  of  a  refusal  by  over  half  the 
membership  to  pay  their  share  of  the  costs  of  the  organisation  which  gave 
them  ‘power  without  responsibility’,  and  of  an  apparent  diffeience  of 
aim  and  purpose’  between  the  51  founder  members  of  the  U.N.  and  the 
fifty- three  newly  independent  states  that  had  joined  it  since  1945.  These 
most  recent  additions  to  the  U.N.  membership  were  more  conceined  to 
impose  their  views  on  colonialism  on  others  than  to  fulfil  their  primary 

1  The  Committee’s  work  may  be  followed  in  detail  in  its  report  of  8  October  1962,  G.A.O.R., 

17th  Assembly,  Annexes  to  Agenda  25,  A/5238. 

2  In  a  speech  of  28  December  1961  to  the  Berwick-on-Tweed  branch  of  the  British  United 

Nations  Association:  Documents,  1961,  pp.  5I5_I9- 
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duty’  which  was  to  avoid  war ;  and  their  ‘concentration  on  colonialism’ 
led  them  to  adopt  ‘a  double  standard  of  behaviour  ...  as  applied  to 
Europeans  and  Russians,  and  Europeans  and  Afro- Asians’.  He  ended  by 
posing  the  question  whether  Britain  could  continue  to  support  the  United 
Nations  or  ‘whether  the  United  Nations  of  the  authors  of  the  Charter  has 
had  its  day’. 

Lord  Home  was  to  continue  his  campaign  in  speeches  at  King’s  College, 
London,  on  3  February  1962  and  in  Glasgow  on  10  February.  The  terms 
of  his  speeches  won  him  a  good  deal  of  criticism  on  the  British  left  and 
among  supporters  of  the  United  Nations  generally;  but  a  close  perusal  of 
his  speeches  suggests  that  they  were  designed  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  were  aimed  at  a  section  of  opinion  in  his  party,  and 
a  general  mood  in  the  country  which  was  becoming  progressively  critical 
of  Britain’s  external  ties  and  progressively  isolationist  and  xenophobic, 
over-reacting  in  an  exaggeratedly  chauvinistic  way  to  Britain’s  deteriorat¬ 
ing  status  and  position  in  matters  international.  On  the  other,  he  was 
trying  to  stand  off  increasing  pressure  from  the  United  States,  where  a 
section  of  opinion  in  the  Kennedy  administration  led  by  the  secretary 
of  state,  Dean  Rusk,  and  including  Harlan  Cleveland,  assistant  under 
secretary  for  international  institutions,  and  Adlai  Stevenson,  the  per¬ 
manent  United  States  representative  at  the  United  Nations,  were  in  the 
British  view  too  emotionally  involved  in  the  United  Nations  as  part  of  the 
Kennedy  policy  of  trying  to  woo  the  ‘third  world’  away  from  Soviet 
blandishments.  The  Macmillan  administration,  springing  as  it  did  from 
the  aftermath  of  the  Suez  debacle  and  the  Anglo-American  crisis  which 
had  preceded  and  played  so  large  a  part  in  causing  it,  had  the  best  of 
reasons  for  not  wanting  to  see  its  political  future  once  more  at  risk  for  the 
sake  of  American  populist  and  quasi-parliamentary  views  of  the  need  to 
maintain  a  majority  in  the  General  Assembly. 

They  had  the  best  of  reasons  to  be  apprehensive,  or  thought  they  had. 
The  Kennedy  regime  was  greatly  concerned  by  the  financial  crisis  that  was 
currently  besetting  the  United  Nations.  At  the  beginning  of  1962,  fifty-two 
states  were  in  arrears  on  their  annual  contribution  to  the  U.N.  for  1961, 
fifteen  for  i960  and  five  for  1959.  The  two  major  U.N.  operations  in  the 
Congo  and  on  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  Israel  were  going  steadily  into  debt 
because  of  the  refusal  or  reluctance  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  seventy-nine 
other  states  to  pay  their  assessed  contributions.  During  the  summer  of  1962 
the  U.N.’s  finances  ran  into  so  great  a  shortage  of  cash  that  there  was  diffi¬ 
culty  in  paying  staff.  In  December  1961  the  General  Assembly  therefore 
had  taken  two  steps.  It  had  made  a  request  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  at  The  Hague  for  an  advisory  opinion  as  to  whether  the  costs  of  the 
U.N.  operations  in  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East  could  be  construed  as 
‘operating  costs’  of  the  U.N.  to  which  all  its  members  were  liable  to  con- 
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tribute.  It  had  also  authorized  the  issue  of  $200  millions  worth  of  U.N.  bonds 
paying  a  2  per  cent  rate  of  interest  and  redeemable  over  twenty-five  years. 

The  Kennedy  administration  had  made  the  strengthening  of  the  United 
Nations  one  of  the  major  aims  of  its  foreign  policy.  In  his  message  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,1  President  Kennedy  had  therefore  announced  that  he 
would  seek  Congressional  authority  to  buy  half  the  total  issue,  that  is,  one 
hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  bonds.  The  proposal  was  greeted  by  the 
more  senior  and  more  conservative  members  of  the  Senate  with  a  great 
deal  less  than  rapture.  Two  powerful  chairmen  of  powerful  committees, 
Senator  Russell  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  on  the 
armed  services,  and  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  finance  committee,  at  once  announced  their  opposition  to  the 
proposal.  It  became  very  necessary  to  secure  a  statement  that  Britain 
would  support  the  U.N.  bond  issue  so  as  to  show  Congress  that  America’s 
allies  were  playing  their  part. 

It  was  therefore  unfortunate,  though  highly  characteristic,  of  the 
intellectual  confusion  of  the  Kennedy  Administration  that  on  4  January 
Mr.  Harlan  Cleveland  should  have  unfolded  what  was  taken  to  be  the 
administration’s  plans  for  improving  the  functioning  of  the  United  Nations 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  watch  and  hinder  guerrilla  infiltration  across  the 
frontiers  of  member  countries,  to  help  to  stop  subversion  encouraged  by  a 
foreign  power,  and  to  support  police  action  by  the  United  Nations.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  secretary-general  be  provided  with  special  committees 
to  aid  him  in  the  prevention  of  conflicts  and  the  creation  of  permanent 
U.N.  police  forces.  Such  proposals  struck  British  ears  as  ludicrous  under 
the  circumstances  of  which  Lord  Home  was  complaining.  A  rash  of 
statements,  obviously  of  official  inspiration,  flowered  into  life  in  the  British 
press  pointing  out  that  a  one-third  vote  in  the  Assembly,  sufficient  to  block 
any  motion,  could  be  achieved  by  the  agreement  of  states  who  between 
them  contributed  1-35  per  cent  of  the  budget.  A  binding  two-thirds 
majority  could  be  achieved  by  the  votes  of  states  who  between  them  con¬ 
tributed  6-54  per  cent  of  the  U.N.  budget. 

On  1 1  January,  a  two  day  meeting  of  British  and  American  representa¬ 
tives  led  by  the  British  ambassador  in  Washington  and  the  British 
representative  to  the  United  Nations  and  by  Adlai  Stevenson  and  Hailan 
Cleveland  met  in  Washington  to  discuss  the  U.N.  The  final  communique2 
shows  that  the  Cleveland  proposals  were  successfully  blocked  by  the 
British  delegation.3  In  return,  however,  the  British  felt  obliged  to  abandon 
their  objections  to  the  U.N.  bond  issue.  On  29  January  Mr.  Heath  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Commons  that  Britain  would  buy  up  to  $12  million  of 

1  Documents,  1962,  No.  103.  2  Documents,  ig 62,  No.  172.  _ 

3  Mr.  Cleveland’s  speech  of  5  January  1962  was,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  not  reprinted  by 
D.S.B.,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
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these  bonds,  the  amount  and  the  timing  to  be  decided  by  the  cash  require¬ 
ments  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  extent  to  which  other  member  states 
contributed.1  The  following  day  President  Kennedy  sent  to  Congress  a 
bill  authorizing  the  purchase  of  up  to  $100  million  of  U.N.  bonds  as  a 
means  of  preserving  the  powers  of  the  U.N.  from  Soviet  attempts  to  see 
its  ‘executive  arm  wither’.2 

The  bill  was  to  have  a  rough  passage  through  Congress.  It  only  passed 
the  Senate  after  substantial  modifications  and  was  thrown  out  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  July  until  the  other  member  states  of  the  U.N. 
paid  their  bills.  By  an  extreme  legislative  effort  a  revised  bill  providing 
that  the  United  States  would  match  the  purchases  of  U.N.  bonds  by  all 
other  sources,  dollar  for  dollar,  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  at  the  end 
of  September  and  was  signed  by  the  President  on  20  October  1962.  By 
that  date  some  eighty  million  dollars  worth  of  bonds  had  been  bought  or 
pledged  by  some  thirty  states. 

In  the  meantime  the  International  Court  of  Justice  had  begun  its  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  General  Assembly’s  request.  It  faced  also  a  request  from  the 
Soviet  side  to  declare  the  votes  of  the  General  Assembly  authorizing  the 
Congo  and  U.N.E.F.  operations  illegal  and  ultra  vires.  It  was  the  Soviet 
contention  that  only  the  Security  Council  could  send  troops  anywhere  in 
the  name  of  the  United  Nations  or  impose  special  charges  on  its  members. 
The  verdict,  or  rather  the  advisory  opinion,  was  given  on  20  July.3  By  nine 
votes  to  five,  the  International  Court  decided  that  the  U.N.  Charter  did 
cover  the  obligation  on  its  members  to  pay  the  special  expenses  of  the 
organisation  in  the  same  way  as  its  normal  expenses.  The  verdict  carried 
no  weight  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  France,  its  most  bitter  opponents.  But 
it  did  carry  the  implication  that  if  they  allowed  too  much  time  to  pass 
before  paying  their  dues  they  could  lose  their  votes.  The  matter  came 
before  the  U.N.  on  3  December  when  Canada  proposed  that  the  budgetary 
committee  should  accept  the  Advisory  Opinion  of  the  International  Court 
and  revive  the  working  group  of  fifteen  originally  set  up  in  1961  to  arrive  at 
a  means  of  payment,  and  to  examine  the  general  administrative  and 
budgetary  procedures  of  the  United  Nations.  A  compromise  proposal 
was  finally  accepted  on  19  December  augmenting  the  working  group  to 
twenty  and  to  report  by  March  1963  on  special  methods  of  financing  costly 
peace-keeping  operations  in  the  future  and  to  recommend  arrangements 
for  the  payment  of  arrears.4 

At  the  end  of  1962  therefore  the  United  Nations  appeared  to  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  worst  peaks  of  the  crisis  which  had  beset  it.  It  had  a  new 
secretary-general,  it  was  still  solvent  and  it  had  the  backing  of  the 
International  Court.  On  the  other  hand  it  still  lacked  the  backing  of  two 

1  652,  H.C.  Deb.,  1961-62,  cols.  689-92. 

3  Documents,  1962,  No.  174. 


2  Documents,  1962,  No.  173. 
4  Documents,  1962,  No.  178. 
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of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  for  its  major  peace¬ 
keeping  operations,  and  appeared  determined  to  harry  a  third,  Britain, 
into  open  opposition.  On  12  December  1962  a  draft  resolution  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  General  Assembly  enlarging  the  committee  of  seventeen  to 
twenty-four  and  inviting  it  to  make  itself  a  permanent  fixture.  It  was 
finally  adopted  by  101  votes  to  none.1  The  British  delegate  felt  obliged  to 
warn  the  Assembly,  as  had  been  done  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the 
year,  that  Britain  would  not  accept  any  attempt  to  intervene  in  the 
administration  of  the  territories  for  which  she  remained  responsible.  The 
French  continued  to  regard  the  whole  matter  as  totally  inadmissible.  Two 
other  powers  abstained,  Portugal  and  South  Africa. 

1  Documents,  1962,  No.  177. 
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THE  CONFLICT  IN  SOUTH-EAST  ASIA 

(i)  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

(a)  January-March  1962 

During  the  course  of  1961  the  American  administration  had  taken  a 
decision  to  defend  South  Vietnam  at  all  costs.  It  was  agreed  that  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Communist  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  could  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
To  this  end,  economists,  military  experts  and  Vice-President  Johnson 
himself  had  been  flown  out  to  Saigon  to  report  on  the  situation.1  Their 
accounts  were  uniformly  pessimistic,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  was 
decided  that  America’s  military  commitment  to  the  area  would  have  to  be 
significantly  stepped  up.  Only  the  size  and  extent  of  this  military  involve¬ 
ment  remained  to  be  decided.  The  decision  to  intervene  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  problem  had  only  been  taken  after  many  attempts 
to  persuade  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  South  Vietnam’s  autocratic  ruler,  to  govern 
in  a  manner  befitting  a  member  of  the  ‘free  world’.  The  incompetence, 
corruption  and  sheer  unpopularity  of  Diem’s  regime  had  undoubtedly  led 
many  people,  not  normally  predisposed  to  favour  a  Communist  alternative, 
to  support  the  Viet  Cong.  This  widespread  dislike  of  Diem  was  so  manifest 
even  to  outsiders  that  President  Kennedy  found  extreme  difficulty  in 
carrying  his  European  allies  with  him  when  he  proposed  to  bolster  up  the 
decaying  dictatorship  by  military  means.  Thus  the  story  of  American 
involvement  in  South  Vietnam  has  a  crucial  bearing  not  only  on  the 
American  ‘presence’  in  South  East  Asia  as  a  whole,  but  also  on  the  delicate 
relationships  upon  which  the  N.A.T.O.  treaty  had  been  constructed. 

During  the  Second  World  War  the  United  States  had  had  little  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  ambitions  of  France  to  return  to  its  former  colonial  posses¬ 
sions  in  Indo-China.  Indeed  Ho  Chi  Minh,  the  leader  of  the  Vietnamese 
nationalist  movement,  received  a  certain  amount  of  American  aid  at  that 
time  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Japanese,  and  after  the  war  he  was 
able  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  returning  French  colonialists.  At  first  the 
United  States  ignored  the  war  which  broke  out  between  Ho  Chi  Minh’s 
Vietminh  and  the  French,  but  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  and 
the  apparent  dominance  of  the  Vietnamese  nationalists  by  the  Communist 
Vietminh  they  gradually  came  to  feel  that  the  French  struggle  was  their 
own.  Indo-China  became  just  another  theatre  of  the  world-wide  war 
against  Communism.  While  the  French  provided  the  men,  it  was  the 
United  States  that  financed  the  enterprise,  and  when  the  war  came  to  an 

1  See  Survey,  1961,  pp.  349-62. 
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end  in  1954  after  the  battle  of  Dien  Bien  Phu,  it  was  the  French  who  were 
anxious  to  quit  and  the  Americans  who  wanted  to  hold  on.  The  Geneva 
Agreements  of  1954  which  wound  up  France’s  role  in  Indo-China  divided 
Vietnam  into  two  parts  with  the  understanding  that  the  country  would  be 
reunited  after  free  elections  to  held  in  July  1956.  North  Vietnam  with  its 
capital  at  Hanoi  was  a  Communist  regime  ruled  over  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  with 
Mr.  Pham  Van  Dong  as  prime  minister.  South  Vietnam,  under  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem,  was  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  ‘free  world’  and  received 
American  aid.  The  free  elections  for  the  reunification  of  the  country  were 
never  held,  partly  because  South  Vietnam  and  the  United  States  had 
never  signed  the  Geneva  Agreements  and  did  not  feel  themselves  bound 
by  them,  and  partly  because  they  were  reluctant  to  see  the  whole  of 
Vietnam  go  Communist  democratically  which  was  thought  likely  to  be 
the  result  of  free  elections. 

In  the  period  between  1954  and  1962  the  dictatorial  regime  of  President 
Diem  led  to  a  popular  revolt  against  him.  The  guerrilla  fighters — or  Viet 
Cong — who  formed  the  backbone  of  resistance  to  Diem  were  greatly 
assisted  by  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  the  Vietminh  who  had  found 
themselves  in  South  Vietnam  in  1954  had  never  been  repatriated  to  the 
North.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  South  Vietnamese  army  was 
ill-prepared  to  cope  with  guerrilla  warfare,  caused  a  certain  amount  of 
unease  to  Diem’s  American  advisers  in  the  two  years  immediately  before 
President  Kennedy’s  election  in  the  United  States.  President  Kennedy 
himself  seemed  to  believe  that  increased  military  aid,  coupled  with 
judicious  economic  and  social  reforms,  would  solve  the  problem  of 
Vietnam’s  internal  unrest.  There  was  certainly  no  question  of  an  American 
withdrawal.  Part  of  the  reason  for  American  firmness  was  the  feeling  that 
they  were  being  pushed  out  of  Laos.  By  adopting  a  policy  of  neutralism, 
and  securing  American  acceptance  of  this,  the  Laotians  had  virtually 
ensured  that  the  United  States  would  dig  in,  in  Vietnam. 

‘A  satisfactory  settlement  in  Laos’,  announced  President  Kennedy  on 
1 1  January  1962  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message  to  Congress,  ‘would  also 
help  to  achieve  and  safeguard  the  peace  in  Vietnam — where  the  foe  is 
increasing  his  tactics  of  terror — where  our  own  efforts  have  been  stepped 
up — and  where  the  local  government  has  initiated  new  programmes  and 
reforms  to  broaden  the  base  of  resistance.  The  systematic  aggression  now 
bleeding  that  country  is  not  a  “war  of  liberation” — for  Vietnam  is  already 
free.  It  is  a  war  of  attempted  subjugation — and  it  will  be  resisted.’1 

Here  in  essence  was  the  problem  and  its  solution.  The  only  question 
was  whether  the  means  of  resistance  were  likely  to  be  effective.  In 
particular,  grave  doubts  had  already  been  expressed  about  the  value  of  the 

1  Public  Papers,  1961,  pp.  12-13.  For  details  of  North  Vietnamese  penetration  into  South 
Vietnam,  see  Communist  Plan  to  Conquer  South  Vietnam,  S.E.A.T.O.  headquarters,  Thailand,  1962. 
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economic  assistance  programmes  designed  supposedly  ‘to  broaden  the  base 
of  resistance’. 

In  November  and  December  1961  a  United  States  survey  team  had 
visited  Vietnam  on  behalf  of  the  Subcommittee  for  the  Review  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Programmes.  This  team  reported  on  their  return  home 
that  they  had  not  been  able  to  find  any  ‘tangible  evidence  that  the  economic 
assistance  programme  had  been  or  was  being  remodelled  to  back  up  the 
anti-guerrilla  warfare  campaign’.  Although  they  were  told  by  United 
States  officials  that  such  remodelling  was  in  progress,  they  found  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  operation  of  the  programme  had  in  fact  been  redirected. 
‘We  left  the  country’,  they  wrote,  ‘with  the  belief  that  the  various  mission 
specialists  were  not  devoting  most  of  their  time  or  attention  to  an  anti¬ 
guerrilla  programme  and  that  top  economic  officials  were  focussing  their 
attention  primarily  on  other  things.’1 

When  taxed  with  these  criticisms,  officials  in  Washington  announced 
that  a  counter-insurgency  strategy  was  in  fact  being  developed  at  the  time 
when  the  team  was  visiting  Vietnam  ;  ‘New  activities  are  being  launched’, 
they  commented,  ‘and  old  activities  which  bear  directly  on  the  counter¬ 
insurgency  programme  are  being  accelerated.  More  changes  will  be 
made.’2  Early  in  1962  the  specific  nature  of  the  changes  became  apparent, 
and  the  employment  of  a  whole  host  of  new  techniques  was  announced. 
The  New  York  Times  described  a  new  scheme  for  ‘defoliation  from  the 
air,  a  chemical  means  of  stripping  leaves  from  the  foliage  that  hides  Viet 
Cong  movements  in  highly  wooded  areas’.3  It  was  also  announced  that 
U.S.  Army  war  dogs  would  be  used  ‘to  flush  out  the  enemy’.  A  joint 
announcement  was  made  by  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  on  the 
subject  of  defoliation  which  was  later  to  stir  up  great  controversy.  It 
was  a  chemical  operation,  they  said,  intended  to  ‘improve  the  country’s 
economy  by  permitting  freer  communication’,  as  well  as  facilitating  ‘the 
Vietnamese  Army’s  task  of  keeping  avenues  of  communication  free  of  Viet 
Cong  harassments’.4  The  mixture  used  was  designed  to  kill  all  trees  and 
bushes,  but  it  was  only  effective  in  a  period  varying  from  five  days  to  three 
weeks.  An  additional  scheme  had  been  proposed  to  spray  the  mixture  on 
the  Viet  Cong  plantations  of  manioc  and  sweet  potatoes.  Tests  showed 
that  the  mixture  was  likely  to  be  effective  within  four  days.5  But  doubtless 
for  fear  of  antagonizing  world  opinion,  these  particular  plans  were 
postponed.  Defoliation,  however,  by  no  means  exhausted  the  resources  of 
the  American  Pandora’s  box.  It  was  announced  that  American  military 
advisers  trained  in  psychological  warfare  would  be  instructing  Vietnamese 
officers  in  propaganda  techniques.6  And  it  was  revealed  that  the  United 

1  Report  of  the  Staff  Survey  Team  on  United  States  A  id  to  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  Turkey,  p.  30. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  30,  note  3.  3  N.Y.  Times,  1  January  1962. 

4  Ibid.,  IQ  January  196Q.  5  Ibid.,  19  January  1962.  6  Ibid.,  18  January  1962. 
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States  Agency  for  International  Development  was  providing  fifteen  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  for  a  seven-station  radio  network.1  In  spite  of  all  this,  it  was 
admitted  that  the  Viet  Gong  still  had  the  edge  as  regards  political  war¬ 
fare,  although  improvements  were  expected  after  the  United  States  had 
persuaded  the  Vietnamese  government  to  remove  the  high  tax  on  radios. 

Coupled  with  these  military  and  psychological  methods,  came  economic 
reforms  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  improve  the  government’s  efficiency 
as  well  as  broadening  the  base  of  its  support.  On  4  January  an  eleven- 
point  ‘economic  and  social  programme’  was  issued  jointly  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam,  with  the  object  of  raising 
living  standards  in  Vietnam.  Non-military  aid  was  to  rise  appreciably  over 
the  1961  total  of  $136,000,000.  Its  well-intentioned  aim  was  to  attack  the 
problem  of  Communist  subversion  at  its  roots,  and  to  bring  the  benefits  of 
American  aid  away  from  the  towns  and  into  the  villages.  On  8  January  a 
fifty-five-member  National  Economic  Council  was  inaugurated,  designed 
to  take  into  account  the  various  conflicting  regional  and  religious  loyalties. 
Any  hopes,  however,  that  this  might  prove  the  beginning  of  a  new  start  in 
Vietnamese  politics  were  dashed  by  the  realization  that  this  new  Council 
had  no  powers.  As  one  fairly  hostile  critic  wrote,  ‘this  is  a  wholly  ap¬ 
pointive  and  merely  consultative  body,  and  thus  represented  no  broad¬ 
ening  at  all  of  the  base  of  popular  representation’.2  This  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans  to  induce  the  Diem  government  to  undertake  any 
worth-while  reforms  was  to  have  a  crucial  effect  both  on  the  subsequent 
development  of  United  States  policy  and  on  the  activities  of  the  Viet 
Cong.  The  Americans  soon  realized  that  they  had  no  alternative  except 
‘to  sink  or  swim’  or  with  Diem,  while  the  rebels  were  able  to  capitalize 
on  the  general  disaffection  with  the  Saigon  regime  to  set  forth  a  more 
ambitious  military  and  political  programme  than  had  been  attempted 
hitherto. 

Following  upon  a  conference  of  ‘Marxist-Leninists’  in  South  Vietnam 
in  December  1961,  a  new  Vietnam  People’s  Revolutionary  Party  (Dang  Nhan- 
Dan  Cach  Mang)  was  established  on  1  January  1962. 3  This  declared  itself 
to  be  ‘the  party  of  the  working  class  and  labouring  people  of  South 
Vietnam  ...  a  party  wholeheartedly  devoted  to  serving  the  fatherland, 
serving  the  people’.4  Some  observers  thought  that  this  presaged  the  setting- 

1  There  were  believed  to  be  320,000  radio  receivers  among  a  rural  population  of  some  nine 
million. 

*  Bernard  B.  Fall,  The  Two  Vietnams,  a  political  and  military  analysis  (London,  1963),  p.  280; 
hereinafter  cited  as,  Fall,  Two  Vietnams. 

2  A  National  Liberation  Front  had  been  set  up  in  December  i960.  The  creation  of  a  new  ‘party’ 
in  December  1 96 1  seems  to  have  been  done  in  order  to  create  the  illusion  that  what  went  on  in 
South  Vietnam  was  not  the  direct  concern  of  the  North. 

4  Fall,  Two  Vietnams,  p.  357.  See  also  the  Declaration  of  the  First  Congress  of  the  South  Vietnam 
National  Front  for  Liberation,  held  in  South  Vietnam,  16  February-3  March  1962.  Published  in 
Hanoi,  June  1962. 
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up  of  a  rival  government  to  that  of  Diem,  ‘in  the  jungle’.  But  the  only 
noteworthy  change  in  communist  tactics  seemed  to  be  that  the  emphasis 
had  shifted  from  ‘reunification’  to  ‘neutrality’.  In  a  statement  issued  by 
the  National  Liberation  Front  on  17  January,  the  tenth  slogan  announced  the 
need  for  ‘a  foreign  policy  of  peace  and  neutrality’. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  joint  programme  put  forward  on 
4  January  by  Saigon  and  Washington,  and  the  statement  issued  on 
17  January  by  the  South  Vietnam  National  Liberation  Front.  While  the 
former  concentrated  on  economic  objectives,  the  latter  was  uncompro¬ 
misingly  political  in  tone.  The  first  promised  the  following: 

1.  Facilities  will  be  created  for  the  training  of  village  officials  ‘so  as  to 
improve  the  administration  where  it  has  closest  contacts  with  the  people’. 

2.  Rural  health  and  inoculation  programmes  will  be  developed. 

3.  Primary  schools  will  be  created  in  every  village. 

4.  Rural  radio  communications  will  be  improved  to  enable  the  villagers 
both  to  listen  to  government  broadcasts  and  to  call  for  help  when  re¬ 
quired. 

5.  New  roads,  particularly  rural  feeder-roads,  will  be  constructed. 

6.  The  agricultural  credit  system  will  be  extended. 

7.  A  large-scale  programme  of  insect  and  cattle  disease  eradication  will 
be  implemented. 

8.  A  special  effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  mountaineer  minorities 
share  in  ‘the  progress  of  their  [lowland]  Compatriots’. 

9.  Increased  help  will  be  given  to  the  flooded  Mekong  regions. 

10.  An  important  public-works  programme  will  be  launched  to  reduce 
unemployment. 

1 1 .  The  industrial  development  effort  of  the  past  two  years  will  be 
pursued.1 

The  National  Liberation  Front  promised  (among  other  things) : 

1 .  Exercise  of  democratic  freedoms,  including  the  freedom  of  association, 
the  press,  religion,  and  elections. 

2.  Dissolution  of  the  present  National  Assembly  in  South  Vietnam  and 
abrogation  of  the  Constitution  there  ;  election  of  a  new  National  Assembly 
and  elaboration  of  a  new  Constitution  according  to  democratic  procedures. 

3.  Release  of  all  political  detainees.  Dissolution  of  all  detention  camps 
and  other  forms  of  concentration  centres. 

4.  An  end  to  the  ‘state  of  Emergency’.  Prohibition  of  press-ganging  and 
military  reinforcement.  Cancellation  of  the  order  to  militarize  women, 
office  employees,  students  and  other  young  people.  An  end  to  acts  of  herd¬ 
ing  people  into  concentration  centres,  forcing  them  to  remove  or  robbing 
them  of  their  property. 

5.  Reduction  of  taxes,  prohibition  of  the  institution  of  new  taxes,  and  no 

1  Agence-France  Press,  4  January  1962  ;  quoted  in  Fall,  Two  Vietnams,  p.  280. 
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more  extortions  or  fines  ;  appropriate  wage  increases  for  the  workers, 
soldiers  and  office  employees. 

6.  Prohibition  of  sacking  of  workers.  Jobs  for  workers,  and  for  newly 
graduated  students. 

7.  Prohibition  of  economic  monopolization;  freedom  of  industry  and 
trade,  help  to  national  industries,  and  freedom  of  trade  with  foreign 
countries.  Acceptance — from  all  countries — of  aid  without  political  con¬ 
ditions  attached.  Reduction  of  the  cost  of  living.1 

The  motive  for  these  political  developments  within  the  rebel  camp  were 
by  no  means  clear,  nor,  in  the  first  instance,  were  the  activities  of  the 
Americans  susceptible  to  close  analysis.  In  1961,  the  United  States  had 
sought  to  put  pressure  on  Diem.2 

Now,  early  in  1962,  after  a  series  of  interviews  between  Diem  and  the 
American  Ambassador,  Mr.  Nolting,  it  became  clear  that  Diem  had  no 
intention  of  falling  in  with  American  requests.  They  had  no  alternative 
except  to  support  him.  On  15  February  Nolting,  speaking  at  the  Saigon 
rotary  club,  called  on  everyone  to  stop  ‘analysing  and  criticizing’  the 
Vietnamese  leadership,  and  to  close  their  ranks  against  the  communists. 
The  Vietnamese  government,  he  said,  ‘under  the  devoted  and  courageous 
leadership  of  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  attempts  to  realize,  under  difficult 
conditions,  political,  social,  and  economic  progress  for  the  people,  with 
the  help  of  the  United  States’.3  As  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
put  it,  ‘Mr.  Nolting  seemed  to  be  trying  to  convince  the  government 
of .  .  .  Diem  that  it  would  enjoy  United  States  support  through  thick  or 
thin’.4 

This  had  indeed  become  American  policy,  and  a  number  of  conse¬ 
quences  were  to  flow  from  this  decision  which  were  not  well  received  by 
America’s  allies  or  in  America  itself.  The  first  and  perhaps  most  important 
consequence  was  a  news  blackout.  In  future,  all  correspondents  were  to 
find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  discover  what  was  actually  happening  in 
Vietnam.  Some  of  them  who  probed  too  deeply  were  expelled.  Others 
found  that  their  scripts  were  emasculated.  As  one  disgruntled  correspon¬ 
dent  wrote :  ‘The  Vietnamese  government  is  against  us.  They  figure  we  are 
all  spies  or  communist  propagandists.  The  United  States  side  will  not  tell 
us  much  beyond  the  broad  outlines  of  policy,  and  we  cannot  even  be  sure  of 
that.  After  prying  for  weeks  to  get  a  story  from  unofficial  sources,  we  may 
end  up  being  blocked  by  the  censors.’5  Secrecy  was  carried  to  almost 
absurd  lengths  in  order  to  maintain  the  polite  fiction  that  America  was  not 
at  war.  When  President  Kennedy  was  asked  at  a  news  conference  in 
15  January  whether  American  troops  were  ‘in  combat’  in  Vietnam,  he 

1  H.N.A.,  26  January  1962.  2  See  Survey,  1961,  p.  354. 

3  Fall,  Two  Vietnams,  pp.  282-3.  ♦  N.Y.  Times,  16  February  1962. 

5  Ibid.,  24  March  1962. 
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answered  curtly,  ‘No’.  A  month  later,  on  14  February,  in  reply  to  the 
same  question,  he  announced  that :  ‘We  have  not  sent  combat  troops  there, 
although  the  training  missions  that  we  have  there  have  been  instructed  if 
they  are  fired  upon  to — they  would  of  course,  fire  back,  to  protect  them¬ 
selves.  But  we  have  not  sent  combat  troops  in  the  generallly  undersood 
sense  of  the  word.’1  Kennedy’s  unwonted  hesitancy  in  his  reply  gave  some 
indication  that  more  was  afoot  in  Vietnam  than  met  the  eye.  And,  as 
the  Times  commented,  ‘already  helicopters  flown  by  American  pilots  or 
advisers  acting  in  the  firing  line  have  gone  far  beyond  the  role  of  a 
training  mission’.2 

Already,  on  7  February,  President  Kennedy  had  explained  that  he 
could  not  guarantee  a  free  flow  of  information  about  the  guerrilla  fighting, 
since  this  could  not  be  made  available  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  ‘which  bears  the  primary  responsibility’.3 
Nevertheless  the  astuter  correspondents  had  guessed  at  the  extent  of 
American  involvement,  and  very  soon  their  concern  was  being  shared  by 
the  Republican  Party.  As  the  New  York  Times  columnist  James  Reston 
pointed  out,  ‘The  United  States  is  now  involved  in  an  undeclared  war  in 
South  Vietnam.  This  is  well-known  to  the  Russians,  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists,  and  everyone  else  concerned  except  the  American  people.’4 

The  same  day,  14  February,  the  Republican  National  Committee 
demanded  that  President  Kennedy  should  make  ‘a  full  report  to  the 
people’  on  the  extent  of  United  States  involvement. 

Concern  over  Vietnam  and  the  extent  of  American  interest  in  the 
country  had  been  aroused  by  the  announcement,  made  on  8  February, 
that  General  Harkins,  the  deputy  army  commander  in  the  Pacific,  was  to 
head  a  new  command  in  South  Vietnam,  to  be  called  the  United  States 
Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam.  As  one  critic  noted  subse¬ 
quently,  the  creation  of  U.S.M.A.C.V.  ‘marked  the  opening  date  of 
America’s  direct  involvement  in  the  new  Indochina  war’.5  Officially  there 
were  only  685  United  States  military  personnel  in  South  Vietnam.  But 
unofficially  there  were  thought  to  be  close  on  5,000  Americans  in  the  area 
to  restrain  what  President  Kennedy  had  described  as  the  ‘increasing 
ferocity’  of  the  war.6  Mr,  Averell  Harriman,  the  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  far  eastern  affairs,  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  government  had  ‘no  present  plans  for  commitment  of 
American  forces’.7  But,  he  added  ominously,  South  Vietnam  is  ‘the  key’  to 
the  entire  South  East  Asian  peninsula,  and  if  it  were  to  fall  to  the  Com¬ 
munists,  Laos  and  Cambodia  would  inevitably  be  lost. 

1  Public  Papers,  1962,  p.  137.  2  Times,  16  February  1962. 

3  N.Y.  Times,  8  February,  1962.  +  Ibid.,  14  February  1962. 

s  Bernard  B.  Fall,  Street  without  Joy,  Insurgency  in  Indochina,  1946-63  (London,  1963),  p.  337. 

6  N.Y.  Times,  10  February  1962. 

7  Ibid.,  14  February  1962. 
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It  was  not  until  March  that  the  Americans  finally  admitted  to  them¬ 
selves  the  extent  of  their  involvement  in  Vietnam.  It  was  revealed  that 
Americans  had  in  fact  been  taking  part  in  combat  missions  since  the  end 
of  1961, 1  although,  Mr.  McNamara,  the  defence  secretary,  announced 
on  15  March,  this  was  only  ‘in  a  few  minor  instances’.2  As  far  as  the 
Kennedy  administration  was  concerned  these  revelations  seemed  to  create 
few  qualms.  ‘The  issue  there  is  extremely  simple,’  Dean  Rusk  told  a  news 
conference  on  1  March.  ‘There  is  no  problem  in  South  Vietnam  if  the 
other  side  would  stay  its  hand,  would  leave  Vietnam  alone,  would  stop 
this  infiltration  of  cadres  and  supplies  and  direction  and  control  from  the 
north.  Then  the  problem  of  peace  in  Vietnam  could  be  settled  very 
quickly  indeed.’3  But  this  attitude  towards  the  Vietnam  problem  was  by 
no  means  universal.  Senator  Mansfield,  who  had  visited  the  area  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  the  autumn  of  1961, 
was  not  convinced  that  the  blame  for  trouble  should  be  placed  wholly  on 
the  intervention  from  the  north.  ‘It  is  most  disturbing  to  find’,  he  wrote 
in  his  report,  ‘that  after  seven  years  of  the  Republic,  South  Vietnam 
appears  less,  not  more,  stable  than  it  was  at  the  outset,  that  it  appears 
more  removed  from,  rather  than  closer  to,  the  achievement  of  popularity 
responsible  and  responsive  government.  The  pressures  of  the  Viet  Cong 
guerrillas  do  not  entirely  explain  the  situation.’4  A  correspondent  for  the 
conservative  Hamburg  paper,  Die  Welt,  referred  to  the  dearth  of  political 
aims  in  Vietnam.  ‘I  have  now  been  in  Saigon  for  a  week’,  he  wrote  in  May, 
‘I  have  met  dozens  of  people,  from  Cabinet  ministers  to  taxi  drivers;  from 
businessmen  to  hotel  porters;  and  from  officers  to  housewives  and  diplo¬ 
mats.  I  have  asked  each  and  every  one  of  them  what  they  were  struggling 
for  and  what  they  thought  could  be  done  to  wrest  away  the  initiative  from 
the  communists.  They  gave  me  uncounted  numbers  of  tactical  proposals  ; 
to  further  reinforce  the  army  or  to  improve  the  weapons  and  pay  of  the 
village  militia;  to  liberalize  the  administration  and  to  commit  American 
combat  units  directly.  But  no  one  had  (any  concept  of)  a  political  aim. 
And  no  one  ever  mentioned  a  desire  to  serve  the  country.’5 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  io  March  1962. 

^  N.T.H.T.,  16  March  1962. 

3  N.Y.  Times,  2  March  1962. 

+  Report  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  and  others  on  Vietnam  and  South  East  Asia.  Printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  (Washington  1963),  p.  8. 

5  Die  Welt,  22  May  1962,  quoted  in  Fall,  Two  Vietnams,  p.  335.  A  picture  of  the  curiously 
unruffled  scene  in  Saigon  at  this  time  was  given  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  of  20  June  1962 
by  the  assistant  programme  officer  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  mission  to  Vietnam  from  1958  to  1961  : 
‘One  can  dine  sumptuously  at  a  different  restaurant  every  night  in  the  week,  complete  with 
superb  wines  and  delicious  cheeses — all  imported,  of  course.  Considerable  new  luxury  con¬ 
struction  is  under  way  or  recently  completed  and  everything  from  outboard  motors  to  fine 
perfumes  may  be  purchased  in  Saigon  shops.  One  must  step  carefully  or  risk  being  run  down 
by  one  of  the  new  sports  cars  which  are  now  becoming  so  fashionable  and  so  common  on  Saigon’s 
boulevards.’ 
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(ii)  The  International  Control  Commission 

However  cloudy  and  indeterminate  the  situation  seemed  in  Saigon, 
few  people  had  any  doubts  by  the  middle  of  March  1962  that  both  the 
Americans  and  the  North  Vietnamese  were  intervening  in  South  Vietnam. 
Both  countries  were  in  breach  of  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954.  Only 
the  scale  of  their  operations  remained  in  doubt.  It  is  profitable,  therefore, 
to  turn  briefly  to  examine  the  problem  as  it  was  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
the  International  Control  Commission  for  Vietnam,  the  body  consisting 
of  Polish,  Canadian  and  Indian  delegates,  that  was  set  up  in  1954  for  the 
very  purpose  of  investigating  breaches  of  the  Geneva  Agreements. 

During  the  course  of  1959,  Diem’s  government  had  ‘expressed  concern 
over  the  problem  of  subversion  in  South  Vietnam  and  urged  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  look  into  the  complaints  submitted  by  it  concerning  alleged  acts 
of  sabotage,  subversion  and  espionage  committed  on  the  territory  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  Commission  informed  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  that  these  complaints  were  being 
examined  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  they  attracted  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Agreement.’1  This  was  the  position  in  1959/60 
as  laid  out  in  the  Tenth  Interim  Report  of  the  I.C.C.  to  the  co-chairmen 
of  the  Geneva  Conference.  The  Polish  delegation  to  the  I.C.C.,  however, 
dissented  from  the  majority  view  on  the  question  of  ‘subversive  activities’. 
According  to  him,  these  complaints  had  not  been  dealt  with  in  any  of  the 
previous  Reports.  ‘The  reason  of  this  omission  rests  within  the  nature  of 
the  complaints.  They  do  not  show  that  any  article  of  the  Geneva  Agree¬ 
ment  is  involved.’2  He  pointed  out  further  that  on  numerous  previous 
occasions  the  I.C.C.  had  rejected  ‘attempts  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  to  link  up  cases  of  the  so-called  “subversive  activities” 
with  cases  attracting  Article  14(c)  of  the  Geneva  Agreement’.3 

The  following  year,  however,  the  Indian  and  Canadian  delegates  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  ‘though  subversion  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Geneva 
Agreement,  the  Commission  cannot  divest  itself  of  its  responsibilities  and 
duties  to  entertain  and  investigate  any  complaint  concerning  acts  alleged 
to  be  abetted  by  one  party  against  the  other  which  may  be  detrimental  to 
the  peace  and  security  in  Vietnam,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  alleged  acts  are  a  violation  of  any  of  the  Articles  of  the  Geneva  Agree¬ 
ment’.4  In  addition,  it  was  announced  in  the  Eleventh  Interim  Report 

1  Cmd.  1040.  Tenth  Interim  Report  of  the  International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  in 
Vietnam,  6  April  i960,  p.  13. 

2  Ibid.,  Appendix  A,  p.  26.  Dissenting  Note  of  Polish  Delegate. 

3  Ibid.  Article  14(c)  reads  as  follows  :  ‘Each  party  undertakes  to  refrain  from  any  reprisals  or 
discrimination  against  persons  or  organisations  on  account  of  their  activities  during  the  hostilities 
and  to  guarantee  their  democratic  liberties.’  Cmd.  9239>  P-  3°- 

^  Cmd.  1551  (1961),  Eleventh  Interim  Report,  18  September  1961,  p.  14. 
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that  the  complaints  regarding  ‘subversive  activities’  had  been  referred  to 
the  Legal  Committee  in  order  that  they  might  examine  them  and  report 
back  to  the  I.C.C.  and  further  recommend  what  action,  if  any,  should  be 
taken.  During  the  period  under  review  (i960),  the  report  added,  ‘the 
Commission  received  additional  complaints  alleging  violations  of  the 
Geneva  Agreement’.1  In  particular,  the  Commission  received  complaints 
from  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  accusing  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  ‘of  open  and  direct  aggression  in  Kontum  and  Pleiku  provinces 
during  October  i960  from  North  Vietnam  through  the  territory  of  Laos’.2 
The  I.C.C.  forwarded  these  complaints  to  North  Vietnam  for  comment, 
the  Polish  delegate  abstaining,  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  ‘entirely 
groundless’. 

While  not  accepting  the  dogmatic  quality  of  the  Polish  delegate’s 
remark,  it  was  clear  to  at  least  some  observers  that  ‘direct  aggression’  was 
at  best  a  gross  over-simplification.  In  the  years  after  1954,  many  United 
States  advisers  on  the  spot  had  optimistically  declared  that  the  guerrilla 
activity  taking  place  involved  only  the  last  remnant  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
war.  As  the  warfare  hotted  up,  however,  this  view  became  increasingly 
untenable.  Bernard  Fall  described  the  ensuing  situation  as  follows  :  ‘since 
the  very  size  of  the  guerrilla  operations  had  demolished  the  “last  rem¬ 
nant”  theory  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam,  it  now  became  imperative  to 
find  another  rationale  to  explain  the  huge  guerrilla  build-up,  virtually 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Saigon  regime  and  its  American  advisers,  without 
having  to  admit  that  the  former  was  now  unpopular  and  that  the  latter 
may  have  erred  in  their  optimistic  judgements.  The  theory  of  a  large- 
scale  “invasion”  of  South  Vietnam  by  North  Vietnamese  infiltrators  came 
just  in  time  to  save  face  for  everyone  concerned.  Not  that  such  infiltrations 
do  not  take  place  .  .  .  Certainly  at  least  a  part  of  the  guerrilla  depredations 
can  be  blamed  on  “invaders”,  as  the  State  Department’s  White  Book  of 
December  1961  shows.3  But  that  does  not  explain  the  extent  or  the 
persistence  of  the  insurgency.’4 

There  were  no  further  Interim  Reports  from  the  I.C.C.  until  on  2  June 
1962  a  Special  Report  was  issued  to  the  co-Chairmen  of  the  Geneva 
Conference.5  Since  the  presentation  of  the  Eleventh  Interim  Report,  an¬ 
nounced  this  Special  Report,  ‘the  situation  in  Vietnam  has  shown  signs 
of  rapid  deterioration’.6  In  particular,  the  I.C.C.  had  been  unable  to 
secure  much  co-operation  from  the  North.  There  had  been  further  allega- 

1  Gmd.  1551  (1961),  Eleventh  Interim  Report,  / 8  September  1961,  p.  13.  2  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

3  A  Threat  to  the  Peace :  North  Vietnam’s  Effort  to  Conquer  South  Vietnam,  U.S.  Department  of  State 

(Washington,  1961).  See  also,  Survey,  1961,  p.  362. 

4  Fall,  Two  Vietnams,  p.  330. 

5  Cmd.  1755  (1962),  Special  Report  to  the  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Indo-China,  by  the 

Canadian  and  Indian  delegates  to  the  I.C.C.,  with  a  statement  from  the  Polish  delegate,  2  June  1962.  Docu¬ 
ments,  1962,  Nos  185-6.  6  Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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tions  in  September  1961  from  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  that 
forces  of  the  People’s  Army  of  (North)  Vietnam  (P.A.V.N.)  had  launched 
another  attack  in  the  Kontum  region.  When  questioned  about  this  by  the 
I.C.C.,  the  P.A.V.N.  High  Command  stated  that  it  would  ‘resolutely 
reject  all  decisions  taken  by  the  International  Commission  relating  to  the 
so-called  “subversive  activities”  in  South  Vietnam’.  The  North  Viet¬ 
namese  considered  that  these  had  no  relevance  to  the  Geneva  Agreement.1 

The  various  allegations  and  the  evidence  had,  however,  been  submitted 
to  the  Legal  Committee  of  the  I.C.C.  which  concluded  from  its  reading  of 
Articles  10,  19,  24  and  27  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  (on  the  Cessation  of 
Hostilities  in  Vietnam)  that  ‘the  using  of  one  Zone  for  the  organisation  or 
the  carrying  out  of  any  hostile  activities  in  the  other  Zone,  violations  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  one  Party  of  the  territory  of  the  other 
Party,  or  the  commission  by  any  element  under  the  control  of  one  Party 
of  any  act  directed  against  the  other  Party,  would  be  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  provisions  of  the  Agreement,  which  enjoin  mutual  respect 
for  the  territories  assigned  to  the  two  Parties’.2 

‘In  specific  instances’,  the  Legal  Committee’?  report  concluded,  ‘there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  armed  and  unarmed  personnel,  arms,  munitions 
and  other  supplies  have  been  sent  from  the  Zone  in  the  North  to  the  Zone 
in  the  South  with  the  object  of  supporting,  organising  and  carrying  out 
hostile  activities,  including  armed  attacks,  directed  against  the  Armed 
Forces  and  Administration  of  the  Zone  in  the  South.’  They  also  concluded 
that  the  P.A.V.N.  had  allowed  ‘the  Zone  in  the  North  to  be  used  for 
inciting,  encouraging  and  supporting  hostile  activities  in  the  Zone  in  the 
South,  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Administration  in  the  South’.3 

Besides  concluding  that  the  P.A.V.N.  had  violated  certain  articles  of 
the  Geneva  Agreement,  the  special  report  also  commented  on  the 
activities  of  the  government  of  South  Vietnam,  which  had  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  adverse  remarks  by  the  North.  ‘Taking  all  the  facts  into  considera¬ 
tion,  and  basing  itself  on  its  own  observations  and  authorized  statements 
made  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  (South) 
Vietnam,  the  Commission  concludes  that  the  Republic  of  (South) 
Vietnam  has  violated  Articles  16  and  17  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  in 
receiving  the  increased  military  aid  from  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  absence  of  any  established  credit  in  its  favour.4  The  Commission  is 

1  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  6-7.  The  Polish  member  dissented  from  these  opinions. 

3  Ibid.’  p.  7.  A  full  report  was  promised  ‘setting  out  in  detail  the  complaints  made  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  Mission,  the  evidence  forwarded  in  relation  to  these  complaints’,  and  the 
specific  observations  of  the  I.C.C.  This  report  was  not  publicly  released  at  the  time. 

4  According  to  Article  17(b)  of  the  Geneva  Agreement,  ‘war  material,  arms  and  munitions 
which  have  been  destroyed,  damaged,  worn  out  or  used  up  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  may 
be  replaced  on  the  basis  of  piece-for-piece  of  the  same  type  and  with  similar  characteristics  . 
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also  of  the  view  that,  though  there  may  not  be  any  formal  military 
alliance  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  (South)  Vietnam,  the  establishment  of  a  U.S.  Military  Assis¬ 
tance  Command  in  South  Vietnam,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  a  large 
number  of  U.S.  military  personnel  beyond  the  stated  strength  of  the 
M.A.A.G.  (Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group),  amounts  to  a  factual 
military  alliance,  which  is  prohibited  under  Article  19  of  the  Geneva 
Agreement.’ 

The  Polish  delegate  to  the  I.C.G.  did  not  subscribe  to  the  Report,  con¬ 
sidering  it  to  be  too  much  in  favour  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  ‘It  places 
on  the  same  level’,  he  wrote  in  his  dissenting  statement,  ‘doubtful  and 
legally  unfounded  allegations  of  one  of  the  Parties,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
grave  and  undeniable  violations  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  substantiated 
by  records  and  findings  of  the  International  Commission  on  the  other. 
The  majority  report  wrongly  admitted  unfounded  allegations  of  aggression 
and  subversion  brought  by  the  Republic  of  (South)  Vietnam  against  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  (North)  Vietnam  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  find  any  legal  justification  in  the  stipulations  of  the  Geneva  Agreement 
and  furthermore  are  not  substantiated  and  based  on  any  evidence.’1 

It  is  doubtfully  profitable  to  pursue  further  the  problem  of  outside 
intervention  in  South  Vietnam.  As  the  I.C.C.  saw  it  in  the  middle  of 
1962,  both  sides  were  guilty  of  infringing  the  Geneva  Agreement,  though 
South  Vietnam  was  let  off  more  lightly  than  the  North.  By  1962,  in  any 
case,  the  question  had  become  somewhat  academic.  The  small-scale 
guerrilla  outbreaks  of  previous  years  had  escalated  into  a  full-blown  war 
by  proxy,  with  both  sides  throwing  in  men  and  materials,  almost  regardless 
of  the  consequences.  In  such  circumstances  the  International  Control 
Commission  could  hardly  continue  to  function  with  dignity.  The  terms 
of  the  Geneva  Agreement  of  1954  had  clearly  come  to  have  little  relevance, 
and  with  this  development  the  I.C.C.  quietly  faded  into  the  background. 

(iii)  South  Vietnam ,  April-December 

In  spite  of  the  evidence  cited  earlier  that  the  activities  of  the  Viet  Gong 
were  not  wholly  responsible  for  the  general  feeling  of  malaise  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  Americans  could  produce  no  alternative  policy  to  that  of 
attempting  the  mammoth  task  of  clearing  the  countryside  of  subversive 
elements.  If  Diem  could  be  encouraged  to  introduce  liberal  reforms,  well 
and  good,  but  in  the  meantime  General  Harkins  intended  to  get  ahead 
with  the  implementation  of  resettlement  schemes  on  the  Malayan  model 
which  had  been  discussed  the  previous  year.2  Perhaps  half  the  villages  in 
the  South  were  not  really  loyal  to  Diem,  and  if  they  could  be  satisfactorily 
‘cleaned  up’,  the  security  problem  which  was  thought  to  lie  at  the  root 
1  Documents,  1962,  No.  186.  2  See  Survey,  ig6i,  pp.  358-9. 
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of  the  unease  in  Vietnamese  society  would  gradually  be  eliminated.  To 
this  end  ‘Operation  Sunrise’  was  put  in  motion  at  the  end  of  March,  a 
scheme  described  as  ‘the  first  comprehensive  plan  to  pacify  South  Viet¬ 
nam’.1 

‘Operation  Sunrise’  was  in  fact  a  pilot  scheme  in  the  province  of 
Binhduong,  north  of  Saigon,  for  what  was  announced  in  April  as  the 
‘Delta  Plan’ — involving  the  pacification  of  the  ten  provinces  around 
Saigon.  The  scale  of  the  war  at  this  stage  can  be  indicated  by  the  report  in 
mid- April  that  the  Viet  Cong  had  lost  2,030  dead  and  540  wounded  in  the 
previous  six  weeks,  and  the  casualties  on  both  sides  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  were  estimated  at  over  i6,ooo’2  The  object  of  ‘Operation  Sunrise’ 
was  to  isolate  the  rural  population  from  the  guerrillas.  In  one  area,  for 
example,  1,200  families  were  to  be  moved  from  the  forests  controlled  by 
the  Viet  Cong  and  resettled  in  strategic  hamlets.3  The  first  stage  involved 
the  encirclement  at  dawn  of  some  six  settlements,  which  was  done  wholly 
without  warning  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  might  not  escape.  How¬ 
ever,  in  this  particular  case,  a  hundred  men  were  able  to  flee  into  the 
forest,  and  others  resisted.  While  75  families  volunteered  for  resettlement, 
the  other  135  had  to  be  herded  forcibly.  The  abandoned  villages  were 
then  burned  in  order  to  deprive  the  Viet  Cong  of  shelter  and  food.4 

This  type  of  action  was  thought  to  be  on  the  Malayan  pattern,  but  it 
was  pointed  out  that  during  the  campaign  in  Malaya  the  British  had  paid 

1  N.T.  Times,  29  March  1962. 

2  Times,  14  April  1962 ;  and  N.T.  Times,  6  May  1962.  Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  assess  the 
accuracy  of  these  figures,  but  they  do  give  some  indication  of  what  people  were  led  to  believe 
was  happening  in  Vietnam.  The  headlines  quoted  below,  culled  from  the  N.T.  Times  during 
May  1962,  are  also  indicative  of  the  degree  of  violence  to  which  the  Vietnamese  were  once  again 
becoming  accustomed. 

6  May  14  Reds  Reported  Slain. 

16,000  Casualties  listed  in  Vietnam. 

Saigon  says  Two-Thirds  of  ’62  Total  were  Reds. 

7  May  57  Communists  Die  in  Vietnam  Attack. 

8  May  Reds  Kill  225  in  Vietnam. 

13  May  Reds  blow  up  Train. 

Vietnamese  Slay  300  Reds  in  Clash. 

14  May  Raid  in  Vietnam  a  Minor  Success. 

Estimate  of  300  Guerrillas  killed  is  Revised  to  20. 

17  May  Vietnam  battles  Rebels  on  Island. 

18  May  U.S.  Copters  Help  Vietnamese  as  Mop-Up  Drive  Kills  5  Reds. 

19  May  2  Germans  in  Saigon  wounded  by  Bomb  thrown  at  Americans. 

20  May  3  G.I.s  and  8  Vietnamese  hurt  by  Grenade  on  Street  in  Saigon. 

25  May  Reds  Suffer  Heavy  Casualties  in  Vietnam  Battle. 

30  May  50  Vietnam  Planes  Bomb  and  Burn  Guerrilla  Base. 

31  May  ioo  Vietnam  Reds  Killed  in  Attack. 

3  jy.r.  Times,  29  March  1962.  For  an  account  of  the  strategic  hamlet  programme,  see  Survey, 

5 '4  Although  to  underline  the  farcical  elements  in  this  whole  scheme,  the  victims  of  Operation 
Sunrise’  were  subsequently  issued  with  free  copies  of  a  weekly  paper  supplied  by  the  United  States 
Information  Service,  entitled  Toward  the  Good  Life,  N.T.  Times,  4  April  1962. 
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compensation  on  the  spot  for  anything  which  the  farmers  had  had  to  leave 
behind.  In  Vietnam,  the  money  was  witheld  until  the  resettled  families 
gave  indications  that  they  did  not  intend  to  bolt  out  of  the  strategic 
hamlets  into  the  woods  again.  The  scale  of  the  problem  was  also  on  a 
vastly  different  level.  ‘In  Malaya’,  wrote  one  critic  of  the  American- 
sponsored  schemes  in  Vietnam,  ‘a  total  of  423,000  Chinese  “squatters” 
had  to  be  removed  into  410  villages,  to  deprive  8,000  Chinese  guerrillas  of 
the  bulk  of  the  civilian  environment  they  could  count  on.  In  South 
Vietnam,  in  order  to  be  successful,  the  plan  would  have  to  involve  any¬ 
where  between  12,000  to  as  much  as  17,000  hamlets  and  a  total  of  perhaps 
seven  million  people.’1 

While  the  resettlement  programme  was  going  on,  there  was  also  a  sharp 
increase  in  casualties.  April,  May  and  June  saw  much  fighting  in  and 
around  the  Delta  area,  but,  apart  from  the  desire  to  break  up  the  ordered 
existence  of  society,  there  seemed  no  specific  plan  behind  the  rebel  attacks. 
Yet  by  the  end  of  August  when  the  year’s  major  operations  were  over,  the 
Viet  Cong  still  controlled  the  southern  third  of  the  Delta.2  The  influx  of 
American  aid  had  undoubtedly  curbed  the  rebel  successes,  though  there 
was  no  sign  that  it  would  prove  in  any  way  decisive.  In  fact  the  next 
landmark  on  the  Vietnamese  internal  scene  occurred  when  the  egregious 
Madame  Nhu  succeeded  in  pushing  a  new  morality  law  through  the 
Vietnamese  Assembly  at  the  end  of  May.  Madame  Nhu  was  President 
Diem’s  sister-in-law,  and  a  formidable  politician  in  her  own  right,  com¬ 
bining,  as  all  photographs  provocatively  revealed,  the  looks  of  Aphrodite 
with — according  to  reliable  reports — the  mind  of  Medusa.  This  unnerving 
combination  added  a  touch  of  macabre  interest  to  the  otherwise  gloomy 
Saigon  scene.  And  Madame  Nhu’s  morality  law  was  in  itself  a  contributory 
factor  to  the  prevailing  gloom.  For,  armed  with  her  slogan,  ‘Austerity  is 
needed  to  defeat  the  Communists’,  Madame  Nhu  set  about  ‘clearing  up’ 
Saigon.  The  Americans  soon  found  that  even  square-dancing  in  the 
Embassy  was  forbidden.  Faced  with  protests  at  this  development,  Madame 
Nhu  calmly  replied  that  the  Americans  had  not  come  to  dance  but  to 
help.  ‘If  they  want  to  dance,  they  should  go  elsewhere  in  Asia.’3  The 
emphasis  on  austerity  was  accentuated  by  an  additional  suggestion  of 
Madame  Nhu’s,  somewhat  reminiscent  of  Marie-Antoinette,  that  hunger 
might  force  the  dance-hall  girls  into  teaching  or  nursing.4 

The  element  of  farce  in  the  situation  introduced  by  Madame  Nhu  did 
not  succeed  in  cloaking  the  very  real  criticisms  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Americans  and  the  Vietnamese  were  acting.  Criticism  came,  on  the 
American  side,  from  Major-General  William  B.  Rosson,  the  chief  of  the 
U.S.  Special  Forces  in  Vietnam.  He  was  believed  to  favour  the  plea  that 

1  Bernard  B.  Fall,  Street  without  Joy,  p.  338.  2  N.T.H.T.,  1  September  1962. 

3  N.T.  Times,  13  June  1962.  ♦  N.T.  Times,  20  June  1962. 
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the  war  should  be  carried  into  North  Vietnam  in  order  to  destroy  the 
training  and  supply  bases  of  the  Viet  Cong.1  He  was  thought  to  be 
annoyed  by  the  refusal  of  the  Vietnamese  to  take  the  offensive  in  any 
meaningful  way  and  he  complained  that  ‘nobody  has  been  able  to  get 
these  people  out  of  static  defence  positions’. 

Additional  criticisms  came  from  the  Vietnamese  themselves,  both  from 
the  intellectual  exiles  in  Paris  and  from  the  political  exiles  like  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Vuong  Van  Dong,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Cambodia  after  the 
abortive  anti-Diem  coup  of  November  i960.2  The  general  line  of  these 
exiles,  albeit  not  unexpected,  was  that  the  United  States  could  have  no 
hope  of  defeating  the  Vietnamese  rebels  unless  support  was  withdrawn 
from  President  Diem.  This  was  to  state  the  obvious,  but  it  was  unhelpful 
criticism,  since  neither  the  exiles  nor  the  Americans  had  any  suitable 
alternative  government  to  offer. 

As  though  in  reply  to  these  criticisms,  the  Americans  began,  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  to  voice  ‘guarded  optimism’  about  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Roger  Hilsman,  the  Director  of  the  state  department’s  intelligence 
and  research  department,  said  in  Chicago  on  18  September:  ‘I  think  we 
have  reason  to  feel  confident  that  in  the  end  the  South  Vietnamese — with 
our  help— will  win.’3  President  Diem  himself,  addressing  the  opening 
session  of  the  South  Vietnamese  national  assembly  on  1  October,  de¬ 
clared  his  confidence  in  ultimate  victory  ;  ‘everywhere  we  are  taking  the 
initiative  .  .  .  everywhere  we  are  passing  to  the  offensive’.4  But  to  more 
objective  observers  this  optimism  seemed  misplaced.  In  spite  of  the 
further  clamp-down  on  newspapers  in  September,  which  resulted  in  the 
correspondent  of  the  American  magazine  Newsweek  being  expelled  from 
Saigon,  many  reports  coming  from  Vietnam  reinforced  the  impression  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  an  early  solution.  And  although  the  Vietnamese 
continued  fighting  during  the  ‘close  season’  there  was  still  no  sign  at  the 
end  of  the  year  that  either  side  was  likely  to  crack  up. 


(iv)  South  Vietnam  :  Diplomatic  Moves 

Unlike  the  situation  in  Laos,5  the  diplomatic  activity  between  the  Great 
Powers  over  Vietnam  did  not  bear  much  relation  to  the  actual  military 
situation  on  the  ground.  In  Laos  the  capture  of  a  small  village,  01  the 
manoeuvres  of  an  aircraft  carrier,  created  banner  headlines  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  world  and  made  an  excuse  for  extensive  diplomatic  probing. 
In  Vietnam  the  indeterminate  nature  of  the  warfare,  and  the  difficulty  of 


1  N.  T.  Times,  8  July  1962. 

2  Ibid.,  16  July  1962.  For  the  i960  coup,  see  Survey,  1959-1900,  p.  279 

3  U.S.I.S.,  18  September  1962. 

4  JV.T.  Times,  3  October  1962. 


s  See  below,  p.  357  ff. 
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distinguishing  friend  from  foe,  succeeded  in  almost  totally  divorcing  the 
soldier  from  the  diplomat.  Thus  it  is  natural  to  give  an  account  of  the 
exchanges  between  the  countries  involved,  in  isolation  from  the  develop¬ 
ments — if  developments  they  were — in  the  area  itself. 

The  somewhat  academic  nature  of  the  diplomacy  concerning  Vietnam 
was  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  the  real  quarrel — between  America  and 
China — was  carried  out  at  one  remove  by  Britain  and  Russia,  in  their 
capacity  as  joint  chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954.  Thus  the 
diplomatic  story  in  1962,  as  far  as  Vietnam  is  concerned,  relates  to  a  rather 
unreal  world.  The  United  States  had  found  to  its  cost  that  it  was  unable 
to  put  pressure  on  President  Diem ;  the  Americans  in  Saigon  and  in  the 
countryside  were  in  fact  forced  to  take  initiatives  which  they  would  much 
rather  have  left  to  the  Vietnamese.  The  official,  theoretical,  attitude  was 
put  by  Mr.  Stahr,  the  secretary  for  the  army,  who  explained  in  a  speech  at 
Saigon  on  16  April  that  ‘this  is  a  job  for  the  Vietnamese  to  do  themselves, 
but  it  is  also  our  job  to  give  them  advice,  training,  transport,  supplies, 
communications  support.  That  we  intend  to  do.  They  can  do  their  own 
fighting.’1  This  was  the  theory,  but  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  keep  to 
these  rules  in  practice.  In  the  field  Americans  could  take  the  initiative, 
and  overrule  the  Vietnamese  officers  ;  back  in  Saigon  they  could  not  so 
readily  interfere  in  President  Diem’s  affairs.  It  was  never  quite  grasped 
at  the  time  that  the  rebel  Viet  Cong  were  themselves  to  a  certain  extent 
free  agents,  who  accepted  few  orders  from  outside,  probably  from  Hanoi, 
possibly  from  Peking,  but  certainly  not  from  Moscow.  But  both  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  in  their  diplomatic  exchanges,  expected  the  other  to  be 
able  to  influence  the  ally  it  was  supporting.  The  Russians  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  believe  that  President  Diem  was  not  in  the  American  pocket, 
nor  could  the  United  States  believe  that  it  was  not  an  easy  task  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  put  pressure  on  Hanoi.  These  fundamental  misunder¬ 
standings  bedevilled  the  correspondence  between  the  Geneva  co-chairmen 
throughout  the  year.2 

Back  in  i960,  when  the  Vietnamese  problem  was  first  showing  signs  of 
erupting  again,  after  the  reasonably  quiescent  phase  since  1954,  the  Soviet 
government  had  addressed  a  Note  to  Britain,  quoting  a  letter  which  it  had 
received  from  the  government  in  Hanoi,  complaining  of  an  agreement 

1  Times,  17  April  1962. 

2  The  subject  of  the  diplomatic  exchanges  between  the  Great  Powers  on  the  question  of 
Vietnam  has  not  been  dealt  with  in  previous  Surveys.  Of  course,  without  access  to  state  archives, 
one  can  only  guess  at  the  nature  of  exchanges — if  exchanges  there  were — between  1954  and  i960. 
Great  Power  diplomatic  involvement  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  receipt  of  letters  from 
the  governments  of  North  or  South  Vietnam — either  directly  or  through  the  International 
Control  Commission — complaining  of  the  actions  of  the  other.  With  the  intensification  of  the 
guerrilla  fighting,  and  the  stepping-up  of  United  States  assistance,  in  the  period  1959-60, 
both  Russia  and  Britain  seemed  quite  pleased  to  keep  the  diplomatic  channels  open,  though 
neither  side  was  interested  in  condemning  the  activities  of  their  allies. 
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between  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  for  a  doubling  of  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group.  The 
Russians  proposed  that  Britain  should  join  with  her  in  condemning  this 
action.1  In  the  British  reply,  it  was  suggested  that  there  was  no  cause  for 
joint  representations.2 

The  matter  was  taken  up  again  in  1961,  after  letters  complaining  of 
United  States  intervention  had  been  sent  by  North  Vietnam  to  Russia,3 
and  others  from  South  Vietnam  to  Britain  complaining  of  North  Viet¬ 
namese  interference  in  the  South.4  Arising  out  of  the  former,  the  Soviet 
Union  addressed  a  Note  to  Britain  on  9  September  1961  supporting  the 
North  Vietnamese  version  of  events  in  Indo-China.  The  British  govern¬ 
ment  replied  on  3  November,  rejected  the  communist  allegations,  and 
called  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  with  it  in  condemning  the  North  Viet¬ 
namese  for  their  ‘campaign  of  intimidation,  terror  and  subversion’.5 

This  was  the  position,  then,  at  the  beginning  of  1962,  with  neither 
Russia  nor  Britain  being  prepared  to  investigate  the  allegations  of  the 
other  side.  On  10  January  1962,  the  Russians  changed  their  tactics  some¬ 
what  and  presented  the  British  with  an  aide-memoire.  American  interven¬ 
tion  in  South  Vietnam,  it  said,  might  ‘seriously  affect  the  cause  of  peace 
and  security  of  Indo-China  and  South  East  Asia  as  a  whole’.6  These  remarks 
were  no  more  acceptable  to  the  British  than  the  previous  ones  had  been, 
and  Britain  explained  on  16  February  that  it  was  convinced  that  the 
rebellion  in  the  South  had  been  ‘fomented,  organised,  in  part  supplied, 
and  wholly  directed  from  the  North’.7 

A  month  later  the  Russians  re-entered  the  fray  with  a  Note  on  1 7  March 
to  all  the  participants  in  the  Geneva  Conference.  ‘It  is  common  know¬ 
ledge’,  they  announced,  ‘that  the  population  of  South  Vietnam  are  now 
coming  out  en  masse  against  the  anti-popular  regime  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem.’8 
Even  ‘erstwhile  supporters’  had  no  good  word  to  say  for  Diem.  And  this 
argument  was  bolstered  up  by  reference  to  the  attempted  coup  on  26 
February,  when  Diem’s  palace  had  been  bombed.  This  attack  by  two 
fighter  aircraft,  piloted  by  officers  of  South  Vietnam  s  airforce,  was  at  first 
announced  as  an  isolated  coup.9  In  Russian  eyes,  it  was  cleai  that  only 

1  Soviet  Note  of  30  May  i960.  Soviet  News,  26  August  i960. 

2  British  reply  in  August  i960.  (Not  published.)  See  pp.  349-5°  above  for  the  attitude  of 
the  Legal  Committee  of  the  I.C.C.  towards  the  U.S.  actions. 

3  These  were  letters  dated  2  and  12  July  1961. 

+  A  Note,  dated  17  August  1961,  was  sent  to  Britain  as  co-chairman  of  the  Geneva  Conlerence 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  government.  A  copy  was  forwarded  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  4  September. 

3  The  text  of  this  British  Note  to  Russia  of  3  November  was  issued  as  a  foreign  Office  Press 

Release,  4  November  1961.  ~ 

6  There  is  no  text  of  this  aide-memoire,  but  it  is  quoted  m  Soviet  News,  18  January  igb2. 

7  For  the  text  of  this  aide-memoire  to  Russia  see  Documents ,  1962,  No.  180. 

8  Documents,  1962,  No.  181. 

9  Observer,  11  March  1962. 
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the  presence  of  American  troops  was  keeping  Diem  in  power.  Again  the 
Soviet  Union  urged  on  the  British  the  need  for  a  joint  Note  condemning 
the  action  of  the  United  States. 

Needless  to  say,  the  British  rejected  this  request  in  their  reply  to  the 
Russians  of  16  April.1  ‘Since  the  two  co-chairmen  take  a  fundamentally 
different  view  of  the  causes  of  the  grave  situation  which  has  arisen  in 
Vietnam,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  consider  that  the  co-chairmen 
should  now  await  the  views  on  the  situation  of  the  International  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Supervision  and  Control,  which  is  understood  to  be  investigating 
complaints  by  both  parties.’  The  special  report  of  the  I.C.C.2  was 
issued  on  2  June,  and,  with  the  Polish  delegate  dissenting,  roundly  con¬ 
demned  the  actions  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  while  soft-pedalling  its 
criticisms  of  American  actions.  On  14  June,  Britain,  in  the  light  of  the 
findings  in  the  special  report,  suggested  to  Russia  that  they  should  con¬ 
sider  the  desirability  of  addressing  a  joint  message  ‘recommending  that 
the  immediate  task  of  the  Commission  should  be  to  ensure  that  further 
violations  of  the  Cease-Fire  Agreement  are  not  committed  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  authorities’.3  Britain  further  proposed  that  the  special 
report  should  be  published  on  21  June.  On  obtaining  no  reply  from  the 
Russians,  and  after  forwarding  a  further  Note  on  23  June,  Britain  pub¬ 
lished  the  report  on  25  June.4  This  report  was  generally  accepted 
throughout  the  western  world  as  evidence  of  North  Vietnamese  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  South,  but  the  Russians  in  a  reply  to  the  British  early  in  July 
came  down  firmly  on  the  side  of  the  North  Vietnamese.  The  Soviet  Union 
fully  supported  the  statement  made  by  the  dissenting  Polish  member  of 
the  I.C.C.  and  considered  that  his  statement  ‘reflected  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  in  South  Vietnam’.5 

This  then  was  the  end  of  the  diplomatic  quadrille  over  Vietnam,  in  so 
far  as  Britain  and  Russia  were  concerned.  The  British  had  hoped  that  the 
I.C.C.  would  prove  the  final  arbiter  of  the  problem.  But  since  not  even  it 
could  provide  a  unanimous  view  about  the  nature  of  the  outside  interven¬ 
tion  it  was  clear  that  the  long  slide  from  diplomacy  to  war  would  continue. 
The  unusual  publicity  given  to  the  diplomatic  Notes,  and  the  long  delays 
between  the  replies,  indicated  that  neither  side  was  especially  interested 
in  a  diplomatic  solution;  diplomacy  in  this  case  had  been  used  more  as  an 
exercise  in  propaganda,  and  bore  very  little  relation  to  what  was  actually 
happening  in  Vietnam. 

1  Documents,  1962,  No.  182. 

2  The  findings  of  the  Special  Report  are  dealt  with  above,  pp.  349-50,  in  the  section  on  the 
International  Control  Commission. 

3  Text  of  this  British  Note  to  Russia  issued  as  a  Foreign  Office  Press  Release,  25  June 
1962. 

4  Note  of  23  June  also  issued  as  a  Press  Release,  25  June  1962. 

5  Soviet  Note  quoted  in  Soviet  News,  5  July  1962. 
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(b)  LAOS 

The  almost  endemic  state  of  crisis  that  had  lasted  in  Laos  ever  since 
1954  was  brought  one  stage  nearer  solution  in  1961  by  the  summoning  of 
a  fourteen-nation  conference  at  Geneva.  The  participants — Britain,  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Canada,  India,  Poland,  China,  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Burma,  Thailand,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  North  and  South 
Vietnam — were  determined  that  an  international  settlement  would  enable 
Laos  to  be  taken  out  of  the  realm  of  the  cold  war  between  East  and  West 
and  left  to  its  own  devices.  The  fighting  between  rival  groups  in  Laos  had 
taken  a  new  and  dangerous  turn  in  i960  with  the  United  States  aiding  the 
right-wing  government  of  Prince  Boun  Oum  and  General  Phoumi 
Nosavan,  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  supporting  the  rival  govern¬ 
ment  of  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  together  with  his  troop  commander, 
Captain  Kong  Lae.  The  fact  that  the  left-wing  forces  of  Prince  Souvan- 
nouvong — the  Pathet  Lao — were  also  supporting  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma  made  the  United  States  reluctant  to  do  so  too.  It  was  not  until 
President  Kennedy  took  charge  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of 
1961  that  American  policy  veered  towards  supporting  the  neutralist 
government  of  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma.  Once  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  were  agreed  on  who  should  rule  in  Vientiane,  the  capital  of 
Laos,  the  recall  of  a  Geneva  conference  was  a  comparatively  simple 
matter.1 

Although  the  existence  of  a  conference  did  not  put  a  complete  stop  to 
the  fighting,  there  was  a  reasonable  assumption  throughout  the  latter  half 
of  1961  that  a  solution  to  the  political  problem  of  the  Laos  government 
would  be  found  by  negotiation  and  not  by  war.  Russo- Ameiican  agiee- 
ment  was  the  necessary  condition  for  a  solution,  but  problems  still  re¬ 
mained.  American  support  was  now  wholeheartedly  behind  Souvanna 
Phouma,  but  it  was  some  time  before  military  aid  could  be  channelled 
away  from  Prince  Boun  Oum  and  his  general,  Phoumi  Nosavan,  and  given 
instead  to  Captain  Kong  Lae,  the  leader  of  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma’s 
neutralist  forces.  In  addition,  although  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  was 
probably  the  only  leader  behind  whom  the  country  could  unite,  he  did  not 
himself  represent  any  powerful  section  of  the  community.  Right-wing 
and  left-wing  pressures  still  existed,  backed  by  powerful  armies.  The  left- 
wing  Pathet  Lao  movement,  led  by  Prince  Souvannouvong,  seemed 
content  to  play  a  waiting  game.  It  was  in  complete  control  of  the  two 
northernmost  provinces  of  Laos,  as  it  had  been  ever  since  1954?  and  it  even 
provided  the  local  government  of  the  region.  Ever  since  the  autumn  of 
i960  the  forces  of  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  led  by  Captain  Kong  Lae 

1  See  Survey,  1961,  pp.  321-49.  The  most  thorough  survey  of  Laotian  affairs  in  this  period 
can  be  found  in  Arthur  J.  Dommen,  Conflict  in  Laos  (London  1964). 
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had  been  in  alliance  with  the  Pathet  Lao  troops  of  Prince  Souvannouvong. 
They  fought  together  throughout  the  first  six  months  of  1961  against  the 
Royal  Laotian  Army  of  Prince  Boun  Oum  led  by  General  Phoumi 
Nosavan.  Although  the  opening  of  the  Geneva  Conference  was  supposed 
to  have  been  preceded  by  a  cease-fire,  this  was  not  adhered  to  very 
strictly.  The  United  States  was  supposed  to  be  supporting  a  neutralist 
solution,  i.e.  a  government  formed  by  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma.  But 
since  Prince  Boun  Oum  was  still  de  facto  in  control  of  Vientiane,  the 
capital  of  Laos,  and  much  of  southern  Laos,  the  Americans  continued  to 
support  this  government  rather  than  no  government  at  all. 

Another  important  development  arising  out  of  President  Kennedy’s 
handling  of  the  Laotian  crisis  was  the  American  decision  that  China  could 
not  be  excluded  from  talks  on  the  future  of  a  country  with  which  it  had  a 
common  border.  The  West  was  uncertain  of  China’s  eventual  aims  in 
South  East  Asia,  this  was  a  chance  to  get  to  know  the  Chinese  at  close 
quarters.  The  fact  that  Americans  and  Chinese  could  sit  down  together 
at  a  conference  table  after  the  bitter  experiences  of  Korea  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  peace  talks,  was  a  genuinely  useful  development.  And  at  Geneva 
the  Chinese  behaved  as  perfectly  responsible  members  of  the  international 
community,  ready  to  support  the  neutralist  policy  of  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma. 

In  fact  the  year  1961  had  seen  a  major  transformation  of  the  Laos 
problem.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  had  had  all  the  makings  of  a 
major  confrontation  between  the  major  powers ;  by  the  end  a  peaceful 
settlement  was  in  sight.  Thus  1961,  which  was  taken  up  by  Great  Power 
diplomacy  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  an  unpleasant  civil  war,  was  followed 
by  a  year  in  which  the  Laos  problem  no  longer  featured  so  strongly  in  the 
front  page  headlines.  There  was  still  a  need,  however,  for  careful  and 
patient  back-stage  diplomacy. 

In  October  1961  after  much  dissension,  the  three  rival  Laotian  princes 
met  together  at  Ban  Hip  Heup  and  agreed  that  the  neutralist  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma  should  become  prime  minister.1  But  far  from  ending 
the  internal  political  crisis  in  Laos,  this  agreement  turned  out  to  be  the 
first  move  in  a  new  dispute  over  the  distribution  of  offices  in  Souvanna 
Phouma’s  cabinet.  As  a  result  the  fourteen-nation  conference  at  Geneva, 
ever  anxious  to  settle  the  purely  international  problems  created  by  the 
Laotian  situation,  found  that  its  deliberations  were  held  up  by  the 
inability  of  the  Laotians  to  agree  among  themselves.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  end  of  1961  that  it  became  apparent  to  what  lengths  the  Laotians 
were  prepared  to  carry  their  recalcitrance.  Even  without  these  strictly 
internal  problems,  the  negotiations  at  Geneva  proceeded  at  a  snail’s  pace 
due  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  drafting  an  agreed  text. 

1  See  Survey,  ig6i,  pp.  348-9. 
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After  a  break  during  October,  the  conference  reassembled  on  1  Novem¬ 
ber,  to  approve  an  impressive  area  af  agreement  mapped  out  by  the 
drafting  committee.  The  agreed  texts  included  a  provision  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  foreign  troops  and  para-military  formations  within  the  shortest 
possible  time  ;  a  definition  of  ‘foreign  elements’ ;  withdrawal  along  routes 
determined  in  consultation  with  the  International  Control  Commission;1 
a  prohibition  on  the  introduction  of  new  foreign  troops  and  para-military 
formations  ;  a  ban  on  arms  imports  except  for  those  conventional  weapons 
considered  by  the  Laotian  government  to  be  necessary  for  national 
security ;  conditions  for  the  release  of  soldiers  and  civilians  captured  or 
interned  ;  and  a  detailed  definition  of  the  functions  of  the  I.C.C.  In 
addition,  the  British  and  Russian  co-chairmen  of  the  conference  were  to 
submit — if  requested  by  the  Laotian  government  and  in  any  case  after 
not  more  than  three  years — a  report  with  recommendations  on  the 
termination  of  the  I.C.C. ;  the  report  to  go  to  all  parties  to  the  treaty  for 
their  consideration.2 

Agreement  in  Geneva,  however,  was  valueless  unless  accompanied  by  a 
similar  accord  in  Laos  itself,  and  November  passed  without  a  further 
meeting  of  the  rival  groups.  On  2  December  the  British  and  Russian 
co-chairmen  issued  a  further  appeal  to  the  three  princes  expressing  the 
hope  that  they  would  form  a  government  of  national  unity  as  soon  as 
possible  and  send  a  united  Laotian  delegation  to  the  conference  in  Geneva. 
Nothing  came  of  this  immediately  and  by  18  December  the  conference 
had,  as  the  Russian  co-chairman  put  it,  ‘basically  concluded  its  work’. 

The  delegates  at  Geneva  made  a  further  effort  to  move  things  along  in 
Vientiane,  the  capital  of  Laos,  by  appealing  to  the  princes  to  hasten  their 
task  so  that  a  united  Laotian  delegation  could  reach  Geneva  by  3  January 
1962.  Ostensibly  the  point  at  issue  between  the  Laotian  factions  was  the 
distribution  of  Cabinet  seats.  Prince  Souvannouvong  and  Prince  Boun 
Oum  both  demanded  that  their  groups  should  be  given  the  key  ministries 
of  Defence  and  the  Interior.  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  insisted  that  no 
neutralist  solution  would  be  effective  unless  these  two  ministries  were  in 
his  hands.  As  a  compromise  he  was  prepared  to  agree  to  the  idea  that  each 
minister  should  be  assisted  by  under-secretaries  from  the  rival  factions  of 
right  and  left. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  this  disagreement  over  the 
distribution  of  ministries  cloaked  a  very  much  wider  split.  General 
Phoumi  Nosavan,  the  strong  man  behind  Prince  Boun  Oum,  clearly 
had  no  intention  of  letting  power  slip  so  easily  from  his  hands.  At 
the  beginning  of  1962,  therefore,  it  looked  as  though  the  right-wing 
element  in  Laos  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  neutralist  solution. 

1  The  I.C.C.  was  set  up  after  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954  and  consisted  of  Canada,  India 
and  Poland.  2  Times,  2  November  1961. 
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The  results  of  careful  months  of  bargaining  at  Geneva  were  in  grave 
jeopardy. 

Faced  with  this  reluctance  of  the  Laotians  to  agree  to  an  externally 
imposed  solution,  the  Great  Powers  were  united  in  their  desire  to  expedite 
the  affair.  Whatever  the  charges  against  the  United  States  for  having 
dallied  with  the  right  wing  in  the  past  years,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
American  administration  was  now  firmly  behind  the  neutralists.  Careful 
diplomacy  at  the  conference  table  was  to  be  backed  with  action.  And  the 
Americans  hit  where  the  Laotians  were  at  their  weakest — the  economy. 
United  States  aid  was  withdrawn.  Feeling  the  first  effects  of  this  American 
economic  squeeze  on  4  January,  Laos  suspended  the  exchange  of  her 
currency  for  foreign  money.1 

In  reply  to  this  move,  General  Phoumi  Nosavan  pointed  out  the 
delicate  military  situation  which  existed  in  the  north  of  Laos  and  which 
threatened  to  get  worse.  How  could  the  Americans  act  so  callously,  seemed 
to  be  the  burden  of  his  message,  at  a  time  when  the  Laotian  kingdom  was 
about  to  succumb  to  military  pressure  from  the  communists?  On  5 
January  a  communique  was  issued  from  his  headquarters  reporting  the 
outbreak  of  fierce  fighting  in  the  north  with  tales  of  reinforcements  to  the 
Pathet  Lao  from  North  Vietnam.  It  was  said  that  Vietminh  troops  were 
rapidly  reinforcing  all  rebel  positions  in  Xieng  Khouang  province,  and  that 
a  division  of  Chinese  Communists  and  a  Vietminh  battalion  had  crossed 
from  Laos  into  South  Vietnam.2  Such  stories  were  familiar  and  never  had 
any  supporting  evidence.  Even  the  most  rabid  supporters  of  Phoumi 
found  this  story  difficult  to  swallow.  Informed  western  military  sources 
could  not  confirm  the  details.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  Laotian 
government  had  cried  ‘wolf’. 

At  any  rate  the  Americans  were  not  deterred  from  their  policy  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  economic  screw  on  their  erstwhile  friends.  On  7  January  the  state 
department  confirmed  that  the  monthly  American  cheque  for  $4, 000, 000 
used  to  back  the  kip  was  being  held  up  while  the  Laotian  situation  was 
reviewed.3  The  Laotian  government,  as  might  have  been  expected,  did 
not  take  kindly  to  this  treatment.  Waving  the  flag  of  imminent  communist 

1  According  to  the  N.T.  Times,  5  January  1962,  an  unpublished  agreement  with  the  Laotian 
government  permitted  the  United  States — the  chief  backer  of  the  Laotian  currency — to  regulate 
the  Laotian  economy  when  necessary.  United  States  financial  experts  were  to  be  called  in 
whenever  Laotian  dollar  reserves  fell  below  a  figure  believed  to  be  80  per  cent  of  the  kip  in 
circulation.  In  June  i960  the  dollar  reserve  was  more  than  99  per  cent;  in  June  1961  it  was 
down  to  80  per  cent ;  and  by  the  beginning  of  January  1962  it  was  believed  to  have  fallen  below 
75  per  cent. 

2  N.Y.H.T.,  6  January  1962. 

3  N.T.  Times,  8  January  1962.  Another  side  to  the  picture  was  given  by  the  Pathet  Lao 
radio,  which  announced  that  the  consequent  rise  in  the  price  of  United  States  dollars  enabled 
Phoumi  Nosavan  to  buy  a  house  in  Thailand  and  to  bank  large  sums  in  Switzerland,  H.N.A., 

1  March  1962.  The  Laotians  themselves  were  the  chief  sufferers,  through  inflation.  By  March 
food  prices  had  increased  by  20  per  cent,  N.T.  Times,  5  March  1962. 
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danger  had  clearly  proved  ineffective,  but  the  finance  minister,  Mr. 
Phouangpheth  Phanareth,  rather  pointedly  declared  that  the  government 
would  never  agree  that  ‘its  alignment  should  be  the  price  of  aid,  still 
less  that  the  kingdom  should  serve  as  an  international  bargaining 
point’.1 

Nevertheless,  in  the  short  term,  economic  pressure  proved  effective. 
On  5  January,  the  Geneva  conference,  despairing  of  anything  constructive 
emerging  from  Vientiane,  invited  all  three  Laotian  princes  to  come  to 
Geneva  ‘to  discuss  the  situation’.2  At  Geneva,  at  least,  the  princes  would 
be  directly  under  the  eye  of  the  Great  Powers  and  it  would  be  difficult  for 
them  to  wriggle  out  of  any  agreements  that  might  be  made.  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma  and  Prince  Souvannouvong  both  agreed  to  come,  as 
did  Prince  Boun  Oum  after  it  had  been  made  clear  to  him  that  the 
payment  of  the  held-up  American  monthly  cheque  would  be  made 
conditional  on  his  arrival  in  Switzerland.  With  the  subtlety,  however,  be¬ 
coming  an  oriental  potentate,  Boun  Oum  announced  (when  the  cheque 
was  already  in  the  bank)  that,  although  he  would  be  happy  to  go  to 
Geneva,  he  was  not  prepared  to  join  or  to  discuss  a  coalition  cabinet  led 
by  neutralists. 

None  of  the  Great  Powers  were  prepared  to  countenance  this  type  of 
behaviour  at  this  late  stage  in  the  game,  and  before  the  princes  arrived  in 
Geneva  it  was  announced  by  Mr.  Averell  Harriman  and  Mr.  Pushkin,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  that  the  two  key 
ministries  of  defence  and  the  interior  should  definitely  be  held  by  the 
neutralists.  Presented  with  this  fait  accompli,  Prince  Boun  Oum  became 
still  more  recalcitrant.  When  Mr.  Malcolm  Macdonald,  the  British 
delegate,  suggested  that  the  three  princes  should  attend  a  plenary  session 
in  order  to  endorse  the  agreements  that  had  already  been  reached,  Boun 
Oum  again  refused  to  co-operate.  The  princes  did  in  fact  meet  on  18 
January,  but  their  deliberations  concluded  with  no  solution.  Having  got 
Boun  Oum  to  Geneva,  it  now  appeared  that  he  had  no  time  to  stay  and 
discuss  since  he  had  to  return  to  Laos  to  be  present  at  the  cremation  rites 
of  his  mother.  The  United  States  delegation,  it  was  reported,  did  their 
best  to  persuade  General  Phoumi  Nosavan  to  remain.  As  one  paper 
commented  acidly,  he  did  ‘all  the  talking  for  both  of  them’.3  But  this  too 
was  unsuccessful. 

There  was  time,  however,  for  the  three  princes  to  meet  the  following 
day,  19  January,  and  for  a  brief  moment  all  seemed  well.  Prince  Boun 
Oum  withdrew  his  demands  for  the  two  ministries,  and  although  Prince 

1  Japan  Times,  io  January  1962. 

2  Text  of  a  message  dated  5  January  1962  from  the  co-chairmen  of  the  1954  Geneva  Con¬ 

ference  to  the  High  Representatives  of  the  three  political  forces  in  Laos,  Foreign  Office  Press 
Release.  3  A.T.  Times,  19  January  1962. 
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Souvannouvong  put  in  a  new  claim  for  the  portfolios  of  economy  and 
information,  there  now  seemed  to  be  no  great  problem  which  could  not  be 
solved  by  further  patient  negotiation.  It  was  agreed  that  of  the  eighteen 
seats  in  the  Cabinet  ten  should  go  to  the  neutralists,  and  four  each  to  the 
right  and  the  left.  But  although  this  measure  of  agreement  seemed  con¬ 
structive  at  the  time,  it  was  clear  as  soon  as  General  Phoumi  and  Prince 
Boun  Oum  got  back  to  Vientiane  that  it  was  no  more  final  or  conclusive 
than  the  accords  which  had  been  reached  at  Zurich  or  at  Ban  Hin  Heup 
the  previous  year.1 

Time  in  Laos  itself  did  not  stand  still.  While  the  negotiations  had  been 
going  on  in  Geneva  and  Vientiane  the  military  situation  in  Laos  had  not 
remained  static.  Officially  there  was  a  cease-fire,  but  in  practice  all  sides 
sought  to  consolidate  their  own  military  positions,  if  not  to  improve  them. 
Minor  skirmishes  had  been  going  on  for  some  months  accompanied  by 
unheeded  cries  of  protest  from  the  International  Control  Commission. 
The  return  of  the  princes  to  Laos  towards  the  end  of  January  was  the 
signal  for  renewed  outbreaks  of  fighting.  In  the  central  waist  of  the 
country  General  Phoumi’s  army  made  attempts  to  recapture  the  Kong 
Lae-held  town  of  Mahaxay — an  important  staging-point  on  the  route 
from  North  to  South  Vietnam.  In  the  north-west  the  Pathet  Lao  were 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  take  the  provincial  capital  of  Nam  Tha  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  Genera1  Phoumi’s  forces.  The  fighting  in  this  area, 
close  to  the  Chinese  border,  was  the  cause  of  some  international  concern 
since  it  seemed  likely  that  it  might  broaden  into  a  large-scale  Pathet  Lao 
offensive.  It  was  by  no  means  clear  which  side  had  started  the  fighting, 
and  there  was  a  suspicion  that  it  might  have  been  provoked  by  General 
Phoumi’s  forces.2  Certainly  the  renewed  fighting  was  to  the  advantage  of 
Phoumi  and  Boun  Oum  since  it  enabled  the  latter  to  excuse  himself  from 
attending  the  new  round  of  talks  which  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  had 
scheduled  for  2  February. 

The  international  implications  of  this  renewed  fighting  were  further 
complicated  by  the  attitude  of  Thailand.  General  Phoumi,  despairing 
of  any  overt  help  from  the  United  States,  seems  to  have  hoped  that  if  he 
could  involve  his  cousin,  Marshall  Sarit  of  Thailand,  in  the  Laotian 
fighting,  the  United  States  would  have  to  intervene  on  his  side,  since  it  was 
more  closely  allied  to  Thailand — through  S.E.A.T.O. — than  it  was  to 
Laos.  Thus  it  was  suggested  that  one  reason  behind  General  Phoumi’s 
attacks  in  the  Mahaxay  region  was  the  hope  that  action  there  would 
provoke  a  counter-thrust  by  the  Pathet  Lao  to  the  banks  of  the  Mekong — • 
the  frontier  with  Thailand.  Such  a  move  would  inevitably  involve 


See  Survey,  1961,  pp.  343-4  and  p.  348. 


2  Guardian,  6  February  1962. 
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Thailand.1  In  fact,  Thailand  moved  troops  to  the  Laotian  frontier  in  the 
middle  of  February  for  the  first  time  since  1951.  At  that  time,  at  the  end 
of  the  French-Thai  war,  a  demilitarized  zone  of  twenty-five  kilometres  had 
been  agreed  upon.2  The  Thais  were  genuinely  worried  that  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma’s  government,  if  it  ever  materialized,  would  shortly  be 
dominated  by  the  communists.  The  decision  of  the  United  States  in  1961 
to  support  a  neutralist  solution  in  Laos  left  doubts  in  the  mind  of  the  Thais 
as  to  the  future  policy  of  the  United  States  towards  Thailand  itself.  As  a 
result  of  this  the  Americans  had  their  work  cut  out  during  February  to 
persuade  the  Thais  that  no  change  of  policy  was  foreshadowed.  An 
additional  cause  for  alarm  in  the  thoughts  of  the  Thais  was  the  necessity 
for  S.E.A.T.O.  unanimity  in  the  event  of  that  organization  being  used  to 
defend  Thailand.  In  the  existing  state  of  allied  relationships  it  seemed  on 
the  face  of  it  unlikely  that  this  would  be  secured.  To  reassure  the  Thais, 
Mr.  Dean  Rusk  signed  a  joint  statement  with  them  on  6  March  1962 
emphasizing  that  the  United  States  would  assist  Thailand  in  the  event  of 
aggression,  regardless  of  the  attitude  of  the  other  S.E.A.T.O.  powers.3 
Later  in  March,  Mr.  Averell  Harriman  was  to  follow  this  up  by  stating 
that,  in  the  American  view,  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  was  not  dominated 
by  the  Communists.4 

In  Laos  itself  during  February  it  looked  as  though  the  whole  dreary 
catalogue  of  events  of  1961  was  going  to  be  repeated.  Fruitless  meetings 
between  the  Laotian  factions ;  sporadic  outbreaks  of  fighting  in  obscure 
villages  whose  strategic  relevance  was  impossible  to  assess  ;  and  Great 
Power  diplomatic  intervention  on  such  a  cautious  scale  as  to  be  virtually 
meaningless.  On  16  February  hopes  were  raised  for  a  moment  by  the 
meeting  at  Luang  Prabang  between  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  and 
General  Phoumi.  Prince  Souvanna’s  hand  was  strengthened  by  rumours 
that  the  Americans  were  considering  once  again  the  possibility  of  cutting 
off  their  aid  to  the  Boun  Oum  government.5  In  spite  of  this  indication  on 
the  American  side  of  their  willingness  to  back  up  their  support  for  Prince 
Souvanna,  American  policy  did  not  lack  its  critics.  Some  western  diplo¬ 
mats,  it  was  reliably  reported,  found  the  American  attitude  ‘two-faced’. 


1  Times,  6  February  1962. 

^  See  Survey,  The  Far  East,  1942-1946,  pp.  232-7-  The  Thais,  like  the  Laotians,  tended  to 
overreach  themselves  when  describing  the  size  and  nature  of  the  forces  alleged  to  be  ranged 
against  them.  The  Thai  prime  minister,  Marshal  Sarit,  announced  on  23  February  that 
China’s  96th  Army  Division  had  moved  to  the  Laotian  frontier,  and  that  elements  from  that 
division  had  joined  the  Pathet  Lao  troops  besieging  Nam  Tha.  Fie  also  alleged  that  North 
Vietnam’s  46th  Army  Division  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Nam  Tha,  en  route  for  South  Vietnam  . 
Dawn,  24  February  1962.  Since  Nam  Tha  (in  the  north-west  of  Laos)  was  hardly  en  route  for 
anywhere,  let  alone  South  Vietnam,  Sarit’s  allegations  were  not  taken  very  seriously. 

3  xlvi,  D.S.B.,  no.  1187,  26  March  1962. 

4  Press  conference  by  Averell  Harriman  in  Vientiane,  25  March,  N.T.H.T. ,  26  March  1962. 
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While  economic  aid  was  cut  off  to  Prince  Boun  Oum’s  civilian  govern¬ 
ment,  military  aid  in  the  shape  of  weapons,  fuel  and  ammunition,  continued 
to  find  its  way  to  the  forces  of  General  Phoumi  Nosavan.1 

If  United  States  policy  at  times  seemed  a  trifle  shifty,  it  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  contortions  performed  by  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma 
and  General  Phoumi  Nosavan  as  they  continued  their  meetings  through 
the  last  week  of  February,  interspersing  their  talks  with  champagne 
luncheons.2  To  western  eyes  at  least,  despite  the  obvious  anxiety  of  the 
politicians,  the  Laotian  crisis  retained  its  air  of  comic  opera.  This  was 
accentuated  by  the  positive  proposals  which  finally  emerged  from  the  dis¬ 
cussions:  King  Savang  Vathana  was  to  become  an  interim  prime  minister 
presiding  over  the  work  of  six  ministries,  three  of  which  would  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  three  princes.  Each  ministry  or  Council  would  consist  of 
representatives  from  each  of  the  three  national  factions.3  It  needed  no 
political  scientist  to  point  out  the  absurdities  of  this  particular  scheme  in 
the  Laotian  context. 

Agreement  was  no  nearer  at  the  beginning  of  March  when  General 
Phoumi  Nosavan  retired  to  Bangkok  for  a  while  to  recuperate.  The  United 
States  again  tried  to  accelerate  moves  towards  reconciliation  between  the 
princes  by  using  the  economic  screw.  The  March  cheque  for  $3,000,000 
was  held  up  like  the  two  previous  ones,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
now  very  little  chance  that  this  would  prove  the  key  to  securing  acceptance 
of  the  constitutional  formulae.  Prince  Boun  Oum’s  government  announced 
austerity  measures;  prices  rose  steeply,  and  the  communists  immediately 
pointed  out  that,  while  the  Laotian  people  suffered,  military  aid  continued 
to  flow.  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  clearly  losing  patience,  accused  the 
Americans  of  playing  a  double  game.  Military  aid,  he  said,  was  coming 
to  Phoumi  from  Thailand.  He  demanded  to  know  why  the  United  States 
did  not  put  pressure  on  Marshal  Sarit  in  order  to  prevent  him  giving  this 
additional  aid  to  Phoumi.4  Averell  Harriman  flew  out  to  Vientiane  to 
reassure  Souvanna  Phouma,  pointedly  remarking  at  a  press  conference  on 
25  March  for  the  benefit  of  Boun  Oum  and  General  Phoumi  that  the 
Americans  did  not  have  ‘to  support  a  country  that  does  not  follow  United 
States  policy’.5 

In  spite  of  this,  Souvanna  himself  was  not  averse  to  using  a  little  black¬ 
mail  on  the  Americans.  At  the  end  of  March  he  threatened  to  abandon  the 
struggle  completely,  leaving  the  country  to  polarize  between  right  and 
left.  The  Americans,  with  their  avowed  support  for  a  neutralist  solution, 
saw  the  ground  being  cut  from  under  their  feet.  William  Sullivan,  one  of 
the  United  States  delegates  at  Geneva,  hurriedly  flew  out  to  Souvanna’s 

1  N.Y.  Times,  22  February  1962.  2  N.Y.H.T.,  26  February  1962. 

3  N.T.  Times,  27  February  1962.  4  O.F.N.S.,  30  March  1962. 

3  N.Y.H.T.,  26  March  1962. 
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headquarters  at  Khang  Khay  to  persuade  him  to  reconsider  this  decision. 
Souvanna  agreed,  on  the  condition  that  the  Americans  withheld  all  mili¬ 
tary  aid  from  the  right  wing.1  But  since  the  United  States  was  not  really 
in  a  position  to  grant  this  request,  Souvanna  Phouma  was  forced  to  give 
meaning  to  his  threat  to  abandon  the  fight.  He  retired  to  Paris  early  in 
April,  and  the  United  States  had  to  conduct  their  trial  of  strength  with 
General  Phoumi  alone. 

The  only  tangible  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  United  States’  economic 
aid  was  the  certainty  that  Prince  Boun  Oum’s  government  would  con¬ 
tinue  its  previous  policy  of  non-co-operation  with  other  Laotian  groupings 
regardless  of  the  cost.  An  emergency  austerity  plan  was  set  up  which, 
among  others  measures,  cut  imports  by  one-third.  To  bolster  morale, 
Prince  Boun  Oum  secured  the  support  of  King  Savang  Vathana  and 
persuaded  him  to  send  a  message  to  President  Kennedy  on  9  April 
deploring  the  United  States’  support  for  a  neutralist  solution.2  The 
President  firmly  indicated  in  reply  that  the  United  States  had  no  intention 
of  altering  its  position.3 

Failing  to  secure  a  renewal  of  American  aid,  the  Laotian  leaders  were 
obliged  to  look  elsewhere.  On  25  April  Prince  Boun  Oum  and  General 
Phoumi  set  off  on  the  first  stage  of  a  South  East  Asian  tour,  designed  to 
secure  money  and  support  from  friendly  capitals.  They  received  an 
enthusiastic  welcome  in  Bangkok  from  Marshal  Sarit  who  declared  that 
‘Laos  and  Siam  are  brothers’,  but  an  official  Thai  spokesman  rather 
cautiously  held  to  the  American  line  that  Prince  Boun  Oum  should  join  a 
coalition  government.4  The  Laotians  left  Bangkok  with  nothing  more  than 
token  pledges  of  aid  in  the  shape  of  rice,  cement  and  other  products.5 

Further  expeditions  were  to  be  made  to  Formosa,  Korea  and  Japan. 
On  5  May  the  two  Laotian  leaders  arrived  in  Saigon.  It  was  not  thought 
likely  in  Washington  that  the  hard-pressed  regime  in  South  Vietnam 
should  be  able  to  supply  anything  more  concrete  than  sympathy  to  their 
northern  neighbour.  And  indeed  no  aid  was  forthcoming  from  these 
quarters.  A  meeting  with  Tengku  Abdul  Rahman  in  Kuala  Lumpur  also 
proved  unproductive. 

The  Asian  tour  failed  to  provide  the  rightists  with  the  economic  support 
that  they  needed.  And  their  problems  were  confounded  when  they 
returned  to  Laos  to  find  that  the  military  situation  had  deteriorated. 
There  was  a  chance,  however,  that  they  could  turn  this  to  their  advantage. 
For  if  they  could  prove  that  the  Pathet  Lao  were  in  danger  of  winning, 

1  N.T.  Times,  1  April  1962.  2  AT.  Times,  21  April  1962. 

3  After  their  talks  in  Washington  at  the  end  of  April,  the  British  prime  minister,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
millan,  and  President  Kennedy  issued  a  joint  statement  on  29  April  in  which  they  ‘strongly 
reaffirmed  their  support  for  an  independent  and  neutral  Laos  under  a  government  committed  to 
that  objective’.  Public  Papers,  1962,  p.  346. 

♦  Times,  26  April  1962. 
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there  was  a  chance  that  the  United  States  would  be  forced  to  return  to  a 
policy  of  supporting  General  Phoumi.  For  in  spite  of  American  pledged 
support  for  a  neutralist  solution,  General  Phoumi  and  Prince  Boun  Oum 
were  the  only  group  in  Laos  that  possessed  an  army  capable  of  inflicting  a 
defeat  on  the  well-organised  forces  of  the  Pathet  Laos. 

At  the  end  of  April  fighting  broke  out  again  in  northern  Laos.  However, 
reports  seemed  to  suggest  that  the  serious  gains  made  by  the  Pathet  Lao 
in  the  opening  days  of  May  were  more  the  result  of  right-wing  provocation 
than  of  precipitate  action  on  the  part  of  the  left.1  Fierce  fighting  was 
reported  in  the  north,  in  the  area  of  Muong  Sing  some  few  miles  south  of 
the  Chinese  border,  and  on  7  May  the  news  filtered  through  that  the  town 
of  Nam  Tha — threatened  for  so  long — had  finally  fallen  to  the  Pathet  Lao. 

It  became  clear  in  the  next  few  days  that  the  Americans  were  very 
anxious  not  to  be  panicked  into  any  untoward  action  by  this  Pathet  Lao 
success.  The  administration  now  had  to  steer  a  very  difficult  path  if  it 
was  to  hold  to  the  policy  of  supporting  Laotian  neutrality  which  it  had 
adopted  the  previous  year.  Prince  Boun  Oum  and  General  Phoumi’s  tour 
of  South  East  Asian  capitals  had  not  done  them  much  good  economically, 
but  its  propaganda  effect  was  beginning  to  be  felt  in  America  itself,  where 
United  States  support  for  the  neutralists  was  coming  under  attack  in 
Congress,  as  a  result  of  the  break  in  the  cease-fire.  Publication  of  testi¬ 
mony  by  members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  revealed  that 
support  for  the  administration  was  by  no  means  unanimous.  Republican 
Congressman  Walter  H.  Judd  had  pointed  out  to  Averell  Harriman  that 
‘to  believe  the  communists  now  want  a  genuinely  neutral  Laos  is  to 
believe  that  they  have  abandoned  communism.  This  I  can’t  believe.’ 
Democrat  Wayne  Hayes  said  that  he  could  not  defend  any  policy  ‘which 
insists  on  putting  Communists  in  a  government,  because  it  has  never 
worked  and  it  will  never  work’.2 

President  Kennedy  had  no  intention  of  altering  his  unswerving  support 
for  the  neutralist  solution  as  a  result  of  this  type  of  pressure,  and  at  his  press 
conference  on  9  May  he  attempted  to  lower  the  temperature  at  which  the 
internal  American  discussion  was  taking  place  :  ‘We  do  believe,  and  have 
said  from  the  beginning,  that  the  negotiations  should  move  more  quickly 
than  they  have.  The  longer  this  rather  frayed  cease-fire  continues,  the 
more  chance  we  will  have  of  the  kind  of  incidents  we  have  had  in  the  past 
few  days’.3  His  forbearance  was  well-timed,  since  it  was  announced  by  the 
Indian  chairman  of  the  I.C.C.  in  Laos,  Mr.  Antar  Singh,  that  when  the 
Pathet  Lao  forces  had  entered  Nam  Tha  they  had  in  fact  found  it  deserted. 
The  neutralist  officials  whom  he  had  seen  in  Khang  Khay  told  him  that 

1  N.T.  Times,  7  May  1962.  2  N.T.H.T.,  7  May  1962. 

3  N.T.  Times,  10  May  1962. 
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because  of  this  the  Pathet  Lao  forces  ‘had  no  alternative’  but  to  remain.1 
If  the  explanation  was  correct,  its  logic  was  irrefutable.  It  certainly  seemed 
to  fit  into  the  pattern  of  earlier  months.  Nevertheless  the  siutation  was 
sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  an  official  American  condemnation  of  the 
violation  of  the  cease-fire. 

A  new  development  occurred  on  1 1  May  when  it  was  rumoured  that  the 
advancing  Pathet  Lao  forces  had  occupied  the  Mekong  village  of  Ban 
Houei  Sai,  on  the  actual  border  between  Laos  and  Thailand.  For  the  first 
time,  pro-Communist  troops  were  on  the  Thai  frontier.  The  Thais  were 
in  a  great  state  of  panic.  Mr.  McNamara,  the  American  defence  secretary 
visited  Bangkok,  and  announced  that  at  the  request  of  the  Thais  the 
United  States  would  speed  up  the  delivery  of  certain  military  equipment 
to  Thailand.2  On  his  return  to  Washington  it  was  announced,  further, 
after  a  White  House  meeting,  that  units  of  the  United  States  Seventh  Fleet 
had  been  ordered  into  South  East  Asian  waters.  On  13  May  U.S.  Marine 
units  attached  to  the  Seventh  Fleet  were  ordered  to  land  in  Thailand 
itself,  to  join  the  1,000-man  battle  group  which  had  been  training  in  the 
country  for  some  weeks.3  The  new  arrivals  were  to  be  equipped  with 
helicopters  capable  of  ferrying  them  to  the  frontier  with  Laos,  should  the 
need  arise. 

This  American  development  on  the  military  front  was  accompanied  by 
diplomatic  activity  by  the  British  in  Moscow,  where  the  British  ambas¬ 
sador  had  talks  with  Mr.  Gromyko.  The  Soviet  Union  still  ostensibly 
favoured  the  neutralist  solution  in  Laos,  but  she  had  no  relish  for  the 
western  military  moves  in  Thailand.  The  heat  was  taken  out  of  the  crisis 
somewhat  by  the  discovery  that  the  Pathet  Lao  offensive  was  not  so 
extensive  as  had  at  first  been  thought.  Expected  attacks  against  Luang 
Prabang  and  against  the  southern  towns  of  Sara  vane  and  Attipeu  did  not 
materialize.  And  it  seemed  that  although  troops  of  General  Phoumi’s  army 
had  streamed  across  the  Mekong  into  Thailand  to  escape  the  oncoming 
Pathet  Lao,  the  latter  had  not  actually  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  seize  the  deserted  border  town  of  Ban  Houei  Sai.4  But  the  military 
scare  had  brightened  the  prospects  for  negotiation.  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma  came  hurrying  back  from  Paris;  Prince  Boun  Oum  seemed  ready 
at  last  to  drop  his  insistence  on  being  given  the  Ministries  of  defence  and 
internal  affairs  ;  and  Prince  Souvannouvong  favoured  a  further  resump¬ 
tion  of  talks.5 

1  Times,  n  May  1962.  2  Ibid.,  10  May  1962. 

3  Ibid.,  14  May  1962.  4  Times,  15  May  1962. 

5  It  was  later  rumoured  that  Kennedy’s  dispatch  of  Marine  units  was  only  confined  to  Thailand 
after  the  Soviet  Union  had  agreed  to  the  neutrality  of  Laos.  According  to  this  theory,  the  threat 
to  commit  some  10,000  American  Marines  from  Okinawa  was  enough  to  send  Mr.  Dobrynin, 
the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Washington,  hurrying  round  to  the  White  House  to  emphasize  his 
country’s  peaceful  intentions.  Times,  6  December  1962. 
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Before  negotiation  was  possible,  however,  military  developments  had  to 
take  their  course.  The  American  Marines  landed  in  Thailand  on  1 7  May, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  expected  paean  of  disgust  in  Pravda,  which 
described  it  as  a  new,  dangerous  step,  ‘fraught  with  serious  consequences’.1 
The  previous  day,  an  emergency  meeting  in  Bangkok  of  S.E.A.T.O.’s 
Council  of  Representatives  issued  a  warning  that  ‘any  Communist 
aggression’  against  Thailand  ‘would  be  resisted’.2  At  the  same  time,  the 
Thai  delegate  asked  for  support  in  the  event  of  trouble.  The  state  depart¬ 
ment  announced  that  they  were  having  talks  with  their  South  East  Asian 
and  Pacific  allies  on  the  possibility  of  securing  additional  forces  for  use  in 
Thailand. 

Britain,  which  up  till  now  had  concentrated  its  efforts  on  diplomacy, 
now  found  itself  faced  with  the  military  aspects  of  the  problems.  The 
prime  minister,  Mr.  Macmillan,  made  a  statement  on  the  subject  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  17  May  :  ‘Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  so  far 
received  no  formal  request  for  assistance  from  the  government  of  Thailand, 
but  they  have  decided  that,  in  the  event  of  such  a  request  being  received  in 
the  next  few  days,  they  would  be  prepared  to  send  a  contingent.’3 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Gaitskell,  supported  this  on  the 
assumption  that  the  troops  would  be  used  solely  for  the  defence  of  Thailand 
in  the  event  of  armed  aggression  against  it,  and  were  not  intended  to  be 
put  into  Laos.4  Opposition  to  this  bi-partisan  foreign  policy  came  only 
from  the  left  wing  of  the  Labour  Party;  two  backbenchers  pressed  for  a 
debate  on  the  issue.  Mr.  Gaitskell,  however,  was  reluctant,  and  at  a 
private  meeting  of  Labour  M.P.s,  he  was  believed  to  have  said  that  the 
Parliamentary  Labour  Party  ‘was  not  prepared  to  see  South  East  Asia  go 
communist,  and  that  it  would  therefore  support  the  sending  of  a  token 
British  force  to  Thailand’.3  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  British  were  very 
reluctant  to  involve  themselves  militarily.  Part  of  their  unwillingness 
sprang  from  the  fact  that  they  had  very  few  troops  to  send.  In  addition 
Britain  had  no  wish  to  alienate  opinion  in  Malaya  by  using  the  Singapore 
base  for  S.E.A.T.O.  purposes. 

The  first  countries  after  the  United  States  to  be  asked  by  Thailand  to 
send  troops  were  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Hr.  Holyoake,  the  New 
Zealand  prime  minister,  announced  on  23  May  that  he  had  been  invited 
to  send  forces  by  the  Thais.  In  his  opinion  ‘the  presence  in  Siam  of  forces 
of  S.E.A.T.O.  allies  will  not  only  give  an  assurance  to  the  people  that  they 
do  not  stand  alone  against  the  threat  of  aggression.  It  will  also  help 
stabilize  the  military  situation  in  Laos  and  so  facilitate  further  political 
negotiation.’6  An  authoritative  source  in  Canberra  revealed  that  Australia 


1  Pravda,  i  May  1962. 

3  659,  H.C.  Deb.,  ig6i-62,  c.  1530. 
5  Times,  18  May  1962. 
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too  would  be  sending  forces  under  the  auspices  of  S.E.A.T.O.1  It  was 
expected  that  a  Sabre-jet  squadron  involving  about  twelve  aircraft  and 
150  men  would  be  provided  from  the  Royal  Australian  Air  Force  wing  at 
Butterworth,  near  Penang. 

On  24  May,  Mr.  Macmillan  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  Thai  government  had  asked  for  a  British  contingent  to  be  sent  to 
Thailand  under  the  terms  of  Article  4  of  the  Manila  Treaty.  This  Article 
provided  for  measures  to  be  taken,  in  consultation  with  the  country  con¬ 
cerned,  if  any  member  of  the  S.E.A.T.O.  alliance  ‘is  threatened  in  any  way 
other  than  by  armed  attack  or  is  threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation  which 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area’.2  Accordingly,  a  squadron  of 
Hunter  fighters  and  Canberra  bombers  were  reported  to  have  left  Singa¬ 
pore  for  Cheng  Mai  in  northern  Thailand.  It  was  later  reported  that 
strong  United  States  pressure  in  Bangkok  had  induced  the  Thais  to  make 
this  formal  request  for  aid.3  The  Thais  themselves  were  quite  content  with 
the  American  help,  but  the  Americans  wanted  some  show  of  support  from 
their  allies.  As  one  United  States  official  put  it,  ‘Militarily  it  is  a  brutal 
fact  that  problems  of  command,  logistics  and  liaison  would  be  simpler  if 
only  the  Americans  were  in  the  field,  but  the  United  States  cannot  now  be 
charged  with  unilateral  intervention.’4 

Troop  landings  in  Thailand  had  at  least  created  a  more  realistic  climate 
for  negotiation,  for  the  rightists  in  Laos  no  longer  feared  the  Pathet  Lao 
breathing  down  their  necks.  Their  nerve  was  restored,  and  in  any  case  the 
landings  had  given  the  Pathet  Lao  food  for  thought.  Perhaps  they  had 
overstepped  the  mark. 

At  the  end  of  May,  General  Phoumi  announced  that  the  right-wing 
government  was  quite  ready  to  enter  a  coalition  under  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma,  on  the  condition  that  the  latter  could  prove  that  he  was  not  a 
communist.5  Since  no  one  had  ever  accused  him  of  this,  there  seemed 
now  no  insuperable  obstacles  to  agreement.  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma 
himself  put  a  limit  to  the  period  of  negotiation  by  saying  that  if  no  agreement 
was  reached  before  15  June  he  intended  to  return  to  Paris  and  to  wash  his 
hands  of  the  whole  affair.6  However,  the  prospects  looked  bright,  and  on 
4  June  he  had  an  interview  with  King  Savang  Vathana  who  gave  him  his 
support.  The  military  situation  too,  had  clarified.  The  Pathet  Lao  had  left 
the  village  of  Houei  Sai,  whose  capture  earlier  in  the  month  had  sparked 
off  the  crisis.  Indeed,  judging  discretion  to  be  the  better  part  of  valour, 
they  had  abandoned  the  village,  leaving  General  Phoumi’s  forces  to 
enter  without  a  shot  being  fired. 

On  7  June  the  three  princes  met  in  the  Plain  of  Jars,  together  with 
Prince  Souvanna’s  minister  of  information,  Quinim  Pholsena,  the  secretary 

1  Ibid.  2  Documents,  1954,  pp.  153-7.  3  Sunday  Times,  3  June  1962. 

4  ibid.  5  N.T.H.T.,  1  June  1962.  6  Times,  1  June  1962. 
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of  the  Neo  Lao  Hak  Xat,  Phoumi  Vongvichit,  and,  of  course,  General 
Phoumi  Nosavan.  From  the  start  there  was  agreement  in  principle,  and 
five  non-controversial  cabinet  posts  were  allotted.  Four  days  later,  on 
1 1  June,  the  final  government  list  was  drawn  up.  This  included  seven 
neutralists  from  Prince  Souvanna’s  headquarters  at  Khang  Khay,  four 
from  Vientiane  (i.e.  neutralists  who  had  not  been  members  of  Souvanna’s 
government  in  exile),  and  two  rightists  and  two  leftists.1  Prince  Boun 
Oum  was  omitted  from  the  list  at  his  own  request,  and  Prince  Souvan- 
nouvong  and  General  Phoumi  Nosavan  became  vice-premiers.  General 
Phoumi  was  made  minister  of  finance  and  Prince  Souvannouvong 
became  minister  of  economic  planning,  a  post  which  he  had  held  when 
previously  in  the  government  in  1957.  Optimists  hoped  that,  since  he  was 
an  engineer  by  training,  this  would  give  him  ‘scope  for  constructive  work’, 
and  would  thereby  lessen  the  opportunities  for  subversion.2  Few  people 
felt  happy  at  the  thought  of  General  Phoumi  Nosavan’s  hand  on  the  till, 
but  it  was  thought  that  this  would  at  least  ensure  continued  American 
aid.  In  the  same  way,  the  ministry  of  information  in  the  hands  of  a 
Pathet  Lao  leader  was  not  regarded  with  much  enthusiasm.  But  after  so 
many  months  of  shadow-boxing,  almost  any  breakthrough  on  this  front 
was  bound  to  be  warmly  welcomed.  The  working  principle  of  the  new 
government,  announced  a  communique,  would  be  to  discuss  ‘all  questions 
of  national  importance  and  reach  unanimous  decisions  on  these  questions’.3 
Its  first  task  was  to  send  a  delegation  to  the  Geneva  Conference  in  order 
that  a  declaration  of  neutrality  might  be  completed,  stating  that  the 


1  The  Cabinet  of  twelve  ministers  was  made  up  as  follows  : 


Neutralists 
Souvanna  Phouma 
Pheng  Phongsavan 
Quinim  Pholsena 
Khamsouk  Keola 
Sisoumang  Sisaleumsak 


Premier  and  Minister  of  Defence,  Veterans,  and  Social  Affairs. 
Minister  of  Interior  and  Social  Relief. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Minister  of  Health. 

Minister  of  Posts  and  Tele-communications. 


Vientiane  Neutralists 

Khounone  Voravong  Minister  of  Justice. 

Ngon  Sananikone  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Transport. 

Bountanh  Sonvila  Minister  for  Religious  Affairs. 


Rightists 

Phoumi  Nosavan  Vice-premier  and  Minister  of  Finance. 

Leuam  Insisiengmay  Minister  of  National  Education,  Art,  Sports,  and  Youth. 

Leftists  ( Neo  Lao  Hak  Xat) 

Souvannouvong  Vice-premier  and  Minister  of  Economic  Planning. 

Phoumi  Vongvichit  Minister  of  Information,  Publicity  and  Tourism. 


The  other  members  of  the  government  were  : 

Neutralist ,  Huon  Mongkhunvilay ;  Khampheng  Boupha. 
Vientiane  Neutralist,  Keo  Viphakorn. 

Rightists,  Phouangphet  Phanareth  ;  Bounthong  Voravong. 
Leftists,  Khampheuan  ;  Tiaosouk  Vongsak. 

2  Times,  12  June  1962. 


3  H.N.A.,  13  June  1962. 
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government  wished  to  be  independent  of  all  military  alliances. 

The  news  of  agreement  within  Laos  itself  was  received  with  great  relief 
in  the  world  outside.  No  one  seemed  more  jubilant  than  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
who  described  the  ‘good  news’  from  Laos  as  ‘a  pivotal  event  in  the  life  of 
the  Laotian  people  themselves  and  in  the  cause  of  strengthening  peace  in 
South  East  Asia’.1  He  expressed  his  satisfaction  to  President  Kennedy  that 
the  mutual  understanding  which  they  had  reached  in  Vienna  in  1961  was 
beginning  ‘to  be  translated  into  life’.2  President  Kennedy,  for  his  part, 
agreed.  ‘If  together’,  he  replied,  ‘we  can  help  in  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  and  neutral  Laos,  securely  sustained  in  this  status  through 
time,  this  accomplishment  will  surely  have  a  significant  and  positive  effect 
far  beyond  the  borders  of  Laos.’3  To  indicate  approval  of  the  agreement, 
the  United  States  resumed  financial  aid  to  Laos  on  14  June. 

There  were,  however,  a  few  minor  hurdles  to  be  cleared  before  a  Laotian 
delegation  could  leave  for  Geneva.  On  15  June  the  Laotian  National 
Assembly  met  to  approve  the  new  agreement.  This,  in  itself,  immediately 
caused  trouble,  since  the  leftists  feared  that  the  new  coalition  government 
could  be  dissolved  if  parliamentary  approval  was  considered  to  be  part  of 
the  process  of  establishing  it.4  The  National  Assembly,  in  the  form  which 
it  had  during  1961  and  1962,  was  predominantly  rightist.  Fortunately,  it 
was  agreed  that  recognition  of  the  new  government  by  the  Assembly  did 
not  create  any  precedents. 

A  false  trail  of  a  different  kind  was  laid  by  Phoumi  Nosavan,  who  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  coalition  government  should  be 
postponed  until  after  the  civil  and  military  administrations  of  the  three 
princes  had  been  integrated.5  This  proposal,  too,  was  successfully  ignored, 
and  the  new  government  was  finally  installed  on  23  June. 

Souvanna  Phouma’s  opening  address  to  the  National  Assembly  caused 
some  disquiet  by  his  renunciation  of  the  protection  of  S.E.A.T.O.,  and  his 
remark  that  the  presence  of  American  troops  in  Thailand  constituted  ‘a 
threat  to  the  neutrality  of  Laos’.  As  if  in  reply,  President  Kennedy 
authorized  the  withdrawal  of  1,000  Marines  from  Thailand  on  1  July — an 
excellent  augury  for  the  resumption  of  the  Geneva  Conference  the  following 
day.  Diplomatic  progress  was  slow  in  the  opening  stages,  and  little  material- 
lized  until  Quinim  Pholsena,  the  new  Laotian  foreign  secretary,  pre¬ 
sented  a  statement  of  neutrality  on  behalf  of  his  government  on  9  July.6 
This  announced  that  Laos  would  ‘establish  diplomatic  relations  with  all 
countries’.  (Already,  on  2  July,  the  government  had  announced  that  it 
would  recognize  China,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  North  Vietnam  and 


1  Letter  to  President  Kennedy, 
News,  13  June  1962. 

3  jf.Y.  Times,  14  June  1962. 

5  Guardian,  20  June  1962. 


N.T.  Times,  13  June  1962.  Letter  to  Mr.  Macmillan,  Soviet 

2  See  Survey,  1961,  pp.  229-30. 

4  N.Y.H.T.,  1 9  June  1962. 

6  Gmn.  1828.  See  Documents,  1962,  No.  187. 
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East  Germany.)  Laos  would  also  accept  ‘direct  and  unconditional  aid’, 
which  was  already  on  offer  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  tune  of  $600,000. 
More  importantly,  the  statement  declared  that  Laos  would  not  enter  into 
any  military  alliance  ;  that  it  would  not  allow  any  military  bases  on  its 
territory ;  that  it  would  not  recognize  the  protection  of  S.E.A.T.O. ;  and 
that  it  would  require  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  and  military 
personnel.  This  statement  did  not  quite  come  up  to  western  expectations, 
as  they  had  hoped  for  some  mention  of  the  integration  of  the  rival  armies 
within  Laos.  However,  Souvanna  Phouma  argued  that  this  was  essentially 
an  internal  matter  outside  the  scope  of  the  declaration.  He  was  prepared 
at  the  end  of  the  conference  to  make  a  statement  about  the  proposed 
reformation  of  the  army,  and  with  this  the  conference  powers  had  to  be 
content. 

Lew  people  could  assess  the  size  of  the  various  armies  with  any  degree 
of  confidence.  General  Phoumi  was  thought  to  have  an  army  of  between 
60,000  and  75,000  men.1  A  large  number  of  them  would  have  to  be  dis¬ 
banded  and  no  one  felt  very  confident  that  it  would  be  possible  to  find  them 
civilian  jobs  which  offered  equal  pay  and  perks.  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma’s  neutralist  forces  numbered  only  about  15,000,  and  as  they  were 
local  defence  volunteers  for  the  most  part,  little  difficulty  was  anticipated 
in  returning  them  to  their  homes.  Prince  Souvannouvong’s  Pathet  Lao 
forces  were  estimated  at  about  20,000,  and  in  addition  they  were  thought 
to  have  been  aided  by  some  seven  to  ten  thousand  Vietminh  troops  from 
North  Vietnam.  The  Pathet  Lao  themselves  had  never  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  these  foreign  troops  from  North  Vietnam  among  their  numbers. 
But  Pathet  Lao  successes  seemed  to  suggest  a  certain  measure  of  outside 
reinforcement.2  Aside  from  the  numerical  factor,  geographic  considera¬ 
tions  were  also  important.  The  Pathet  Lao  held  — as  they  always  had  done 
— much  of  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  while  troops  of  the  other 
groups  were  more  widely  scattered  and  thus  less  likely  to  be  effective. 

Despite  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  of  foreign  troops  to  be  with¬ 
drawn,  the  conference  powers  were  clearly  determined  that  this  should  not 
prevent  speedy  agreement  on  the  main  points  at  issue.  The  foreign 
ministers  of  the  various  countries  concerned  descended  on  Geneva  to 
perform  the  final  rites.  This  was  to  be  the  completion  of  an  agreement 

1  O.F.N.S.,  16  July  1962. 

2  The  difficulty  of  assessing  the  truth  of  rumours  about  the  degree  of  outside  help  received  by 
the  Pathet  Lao  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  Laotian  frontiers  in  the  north  do  not  mark  any 
tribal  boundaries.  Thus  Vietminh  troops  were  not  necessarily  Vietnamese,  but  were  more  likely 
to  belong  to  the  racial  minorities — Ta’i,  Meo,  Yao — which  inhabit  the  mountainous  border 
country.  In  the  same  way,  it  was  often  alleged  that  there  were  Chinese  troops  fighting  for  the 
Pathet  Lao.  ‘Chinese’  troops  recruited  from  among  the  Lu  tribes  in  the  autonomous  district  of 
Tch’o-li,  would  appear  similar  to  those  from  the  tribes  in  the  north  of  Laos,  in  the  area  of 
Muong  Sing  and  Nam  Tha.  These  tribal  similarities  make  it  difficult  to  assess  the  size  of  any 
outside  infiltration.  See  Le  Monde,  9  June  1962. 
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really  settled  by  the  Great  Powers  a  year  previously.  A  new  declaration 
and  protocol  was  signed  by  all  participating  parties  on  23  July.  The 
declaration  took  note  of  the  statement  of  neutrality  which  had  been 
presented  on  9  July  by  the  Laotians.  It  also  stated  that  the  countries 
involved  undertook  not  to  ‘commit  or  participate  in  any  way  in  any  act 
which  might  directly  or  indirectly  impair  the  sovereignty,  independence, 
neutrality,  unity,  or  territorial  integrity’  of  Laos.  The  signatories  of  the 
declaration  also  undertook  to  ‘respect  the  wish  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  not 
to  recognize  the  protection  of  any  alliance  or  military  coalition,  including 
S.E.A.T.O.’.1  In  the  event  of  ‘a  violation  or  threat  of  violation’  of  the 
neutrality,  unity  and  territorial  integrity  of  Laos,  the  co-signatories  were 
‘to  consult  jointly  with  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos  and  among  them¬ 
selves  in  order  to  consider  measures  which  might  prove  to  be  necessary’. 

The  Protocol  to  the  Declaration  dealt  largely  with  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  elements,  which  was  to  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Control  Commission.  The  Protocol  also  noted  that  the 
French  and  Laotian  governments  were  to  conclude  an  agreement  as  soon 
as  possible  to  transfer  the  French  military  installations  in  Laos  to  the 
Royal  government.  The  Control  Commission’s  function  and  powers  were 
closely  defined.  Although  for  most  decisions  and  recommendations  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  come  to  an  unanimous  conclusion,  in  the  case  of  the 
decision  to  initiate  or  carry  out  investigations  into  violations  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  or  Protocol  a  majority  vote  would  suffice. 

With  the  signature  of  the  Declaration  and  the  Protocol  the  Geneva 
Conference  had  finished  its  work.  But  although  the  international  diplo¬ 
matic  aspect  of  the  Laotian  crises  had  temporarily  come  to  an  end,  in  many 
ways  the  termination  of  the  conference  marked  a  new  beginning.  ‘The 
documents  which  we  approved  today’,  said  Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  ‘will  have 
life  and  meaning  not  in  their  signature  but  in  their  implementation.’  Even 
in  that  optimistic  July,  prophecies  of  a  happy  future  for  Laos  rested  more 
on  faith  than  on  logic.  And  yet  Souvanna  Phouma  himself  was  hopeful. 
He  would  do  everything  in  his  power,  he  told  President  Kennedy  at  a 
lunch  in  the  White  House  on  27  July,  ‘to  ensure  the  success  of  this  test  on 
which  .  .  .  rests  the  peace  of  the  world’.  On  the  basis  of  contacts  with 
Moscow,  Peking  and  Hanoi  he  felt  confident  that  all  the  signatories  of  the 
Geneva  Agreement  had  a  sincere  desire  to  see  a  neutral  Laos.  Laos  would 
be  able  ‘to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Austria’.2 

The  major  problem  which  continued  to  agitate  those  concerned  with  the 
future  of  the  reborn  Laos  involved  the  departure  of  foreign  troops.  The 
Pathet  Lao  had  never  admitted  to  the  presence  of  these  troops  and  had  no 
intention  of  doing  so  at  this  stage.  There  were  no  Vietminh  troops  in 
Laos,  declared  Phoumi  Vongvichit,  the  Neo  Lao  Hak  Xat  member  of  the 

1  Cmnd.  1828.  See  Documents,  1962,  No.  188.  2  Public  Papers,  1962,  p.  582. 
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government,  except  certain  specialists  and  advisers  who  had  come  from 
Vietnam  at  the  request  of  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  to  help  the  neutral¬ 
ists.1  Yet,  according  to  western  sources,  there  were  perhaps  10,000  Viet- 
minh  troops  fighting  in  Laos  during  the  course  of  1962.  Since  the  Pathet 
Lao  had  always  denied  their  presence,  they  could  hardly  admit  to  them  at 
this  stage,  and  in  any  case  since  the  bulk  of  them  were  probably  irregulars 
they  could  melt  across  the  frontiers  unobserved.  If,  however,  they  left 
secretly,  there  could  be  no  means  whereby  the  Control  Commission  could 
check  on  their  departure.  The  final  day  on  which  troops  could  withdraw 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  agreements  was  7  October. 
On  that  day  Souvanna  Phouma  made  a  speech  indicating  his  belief  that 
all  was  going  according  to  plan  ;  ‘To  be  sure,  distance  and  the  geographical 
peculiarities  of  our  country  may  still  hinder  the  movement  of  troops  and 
cause  delays.  However,  although  the  government  does  not  possess 
sufficient  means  to  check  every  inch  of  ground,  the  general  movement  is 
under  way,  the  total  number  of  declared  units  has  left  Laotian  territory.’2 
Two  days  later  the  three  members  of  the  Control  Commission  called  on 
Quinim  Pholsena,  the  foreign  secretary,  and  were  informed  that  ‘he  had 
received  assurances  from  a  number  of  governments  that  they  were  abiding 
by  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Geneva  Agreements  and  that  he  had  not 
received  any  information  or  complaint  from  any  source  that  foreign  forces 
were  still  present  in  Laos’.3  If  the  10,000  Vietminh  troops  had  ever  existed 
they  had  by  now  quite  clearly  evaporated.  For,  according  to  the  official 
figures,  of  all  the  foreign  forces  which  withdrew  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  I.C.C.,  only  forty-three  were  leaving  for  North  Vietnam. 
Of  the  others,  403  were  destined  for  the  Philippines  and  666  for  the  United 
States.  Only  those  with  a  very  keen  desire  to  stir  up  trouble  would  have 
questioned  these  figures  or  the  reality  which  lay  behind  them.  And  in  the 
autumn  of  1962  none  of  the  Great  Powers  had  any  enthusiasm  for  pro¬ 
longing  the  Laotian  entanglement.  Already  in  July,  at  the  close  of  the 
conference,  the  United  States  had  announced  its  intention  of  withdrawing 
its  Marines  from  Thailand.  On  24  October  the  British  announced  that 
they  too  would  withdraw  their  token  force,  and  in  the  course  of  November 
the  troops  hastily  assembled  in  May  were  once  again  dispersed. 

But  these  were  the  moves  of  optimists.  The  magic  wand  waved  at 
Geneva  had  not  really  secured  stability  for  the  country,  and,  although 
nothing  untoward  occurred  during  the  last  months  of  1962,  there  were 
incidents  which  foreshadowed  the  difficulties  which  lay  ahead.  Prices  had 
doubled  during  the  course  of  the  year,  and  very  little  had  been  done  to 
halt  the  crippling  inflation.  The  murder  of  a  Laotian  Chinese  merchant  in 

1  H.N.A.,  26  August  1962. 

2  Foreign  Office  Press  Release  of  io  November  1962,  containing  the  report  of  22  October  of 

the  I.C.C.  to  the  co-chairmen  of  the  Geneva  conference.  3  Ibid. 
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November  only  served  as  a  warning  for  the  pattern  of  political  assassination 
which  was  shortly  to  impose  itself  upon  the  country.  The  I.C.C.,  to  whom 
the  great  powers  had  delegated  their  responsibilities,  were  by  no  means 
equal  to  their  task.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  still  planning  an 
attempt  to  find  the  ‘foreign  military  personnel’  scheduled  to  leave  in 
October.  If  things  looked  stable  on  the  surface,  there  were  not  those 
lacking  who  understood  that  the  crisis  had  only  been  postponed. 


SIA  2  B 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  INDONESIAN  ACQUISITION  OF 
WEST  NEW  GUINEA 

Among  the  most  dangerous  crises  which  threatened  world  peace  in  1962 
was  that  which  raged  between  the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia  over  the 
territorial  status  and  government  of  the  western  half  of  the  giant  island  of 
New  Guinea.  At  first  sight  it  appears  as  a  typical  colonial  dispute  between 
a  former  European  colonial  power  and  one  of  the  new  emergent  states  of 
the  third  ex-colonial  world.  And  in  its  origins  it  certainly  falls  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  into  this  category.  But  closer  acquaintance  with  the  course 
of  the  dispute  shows  that  it  partook,  even  in  these  origins,  of  a  rather  more 
naked  conflict  between  a  European  and  a  non-European  vision  of  empire  ; 
that  in  the  reliance  each  of  the  protagonists  claimed  to  put  on  their 
principal  allies  among  the  Great  Powers,  each  was  deceived  and  dis¬ 
appointed  ;  that  the  final  settlement,  if  final  be  the  right  word,  did 
little  to  reflect  the  ideas  of  national  justice  on  which  such  settlements  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  based  ;  that  it  did  much  to  illustrate  the  general 
misconceptions  with  which  the  colonial  past  of  the  European  powers  has 
infected  the  attitude  to  conflicts  between  European  and  Asian  powers  taken 
by  the  United  Nations  in  general  as  well  as  by  the  United  States ;  and 
much,  too,  to  illustrate  the  ruthlessness  with  which  the  U.S.  administra¬ 
tion  and  President  Kennedy  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  position  and 
interests  of  their  European  allies  in  the  wider  interests  of  world  stability  as 
they  conceived  it. 

By  the  time  the  dispute  flared  into  a  ‘confrontation’  between  Indonesia 
and  the  Netherlands  in  the  late  summer  of  1959 — and  the  dispute  is 
fascinating  too  as  a  first  example  of  a  new  kind  of  technique  for  conducting 
such  conflicts — it  was  at  least  a  decade  old.  Its  origins,  however,  lie  much 
earlier.  Indonesian  nationalists,  lacking  a  firm  territorial  basis  for  their 
nationalism  as  much  as  the  earlier  nationalists  of  eastern  Europe  had 
done,1  alternated  between  claiming  as  the  territorial  basis  for  their  nation 
either  the  whole  Dutch  colonial  empire  in  the  East  Indies,  or  the  whole 
Malay-speaking  territories  in  South  East  Asia.  It  was  the  ambition  of  the 
man  who  was  subsequently  to  become  Indonesia’s  president  and  charis¬ 
matic  leader,  Sukarno,  to  combine  both  these  into  one  Greater  Indonesia, 
Indonesia  Maya ,  which  was  to  inspire  the  Indonesian  claim  to  western  New 
Guinea  and  to  turn  Indonesia’s  efforts  into  paths  which  were  eventually 
to  lead  to  his  own  overthrow  and  the  bankruptcy  of  the  potentially 
wealthy  and  powerful  nation  he  led. 

1  See,  for  example,  Walter  Kolarz,  Myth  and  Reality  in  Eastern  Europe,  (London,  1946). 
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The  Indonesian  nationalist  movement  had  attained  international  status 
and  power  during  the  last  stages  of  the  Japanese  occupation.  In  March 
1945  the  Japanese  had  authorized  the  establishment  of  the  Badan 
Penjedelik  Kemerdekaan  Indonesia  (the  body  for  the  Investigation  of  Indo¬ 
nesian  independence).  Its  sixty-six  members  included  most  of  those  who 
were  later  to  become  prominent  in  Indonesian  political  life.  This  organ 
held  two  plenary  sessions  in  Djakarta,  at  the  end  of  May  1945  and  again 
from  10-17  July  1945.  On  1 1  July  its  members  voted  by  secret  ballot  on 
the  territorial  basis  to  be  claimed  for  the  new  Indonesian  state.  They  were 
confronted  with  three  proposals:  first,  that  Indonesia  should  comprise  the 
colonies  under  Dutch  administration  before  1941  together  with  North 
Borneo,  Sarawak,  Timor,  Malaya  and  all  New  Guinea  ;  second,  that  it 
should  comprise  only  the  former  Dutch  colonial  possessions  ;  third,  that 
it  should  comprise  the  former  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Malaya  but  not  New 
Guinea.  Mohammed  Hatta,  subsequently  vice-president  of  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  state,  argued  against  the  inclusion  of  New  Guinea  on  the  grounds 
that  this  would  give  the  outside  world  the  impression  that  the  new  state 
was  imperialist  by  inclination.  He  was,  however,  quite  overborne  by 
the  arguments  advanced  with  characteristic  fervour  by  Sukarno.  Inter¬ 
national  law  and  morality,  he  claimed,  obligated  Indonesians  to  become 
the  heirs  of  the  Dutch  colonial  empire  including  New  Guinea.  The 
island  must  become  part  of  Indonesia  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  its 
inhabitants  who,  in  any  case,  ‘could  not  understand  politics’.  In  the 
event  the  meeting  accepted  Sukarno’s  argument  overwhelmingly.  Thirty- 
nine  of  those  present  voted  for  the  first  and  most  far  reaching  proposal 
and  nineteen  for  the  second  ;  only  six  voted  for  the  exclusion  of  New 
Guinea.1 

During  the  four  years  between  the  initial  Indonesian  declaration  of 
independence  on  17  August  1945  and  the  Round  Table  Conference  of 
December  1949  by  which  the  Dutch  relinquished  to  the  new  Indonesian 
republic  all  sove.eignty  over  their  East  Indian  possessions,  Indonesian 
claims  to  Dutch  New  Guinea  were  steadfastly  maintained.  In  the  final 
negotiations,  however,  the  Dutch  were  to  prove  unexpectedly  obdurate 
over  the  status  of  western  New  Guinea.  Indonesian  charges  against  the 
colonial  record  of  the  Netherlands  were  bitterly  resented.  Western  New 
Guinea,  it  was  argued,  might  form  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  sizeable 
Eurasian  population  of  Indonesia,  who  seemed  unlikely  to  fare  well  at  the 
hands  of  the  Indonesians.  Antagonism  to  the  pressures  both  at  the  U.N. 
and  inside  O.E.E.C.  and  N.A.T.O.  to  which  their  allies  were  subjecting 


1  This  paragraph  is  based  on  evidence  contained  in  Hadji  Mohammed  \  amin  (ed.)  JVaskah- 
Persipien  Undang-Undong  Dasa  1945  (Djakarta,  1959),  pp.  123-4  cited  in  Garth  Jones,  ‘Sukarno’s 
early  views  on  the  territorial  borders  of  Indonesia’,  xviii,  Australian  Outlook,  No.  1,  April  1964, 
p.  31  note  4  and  passim. 
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them  built  up  in  Dutch  internal  politics  an  obstinacy  which  expressed 
itself  in  a  determination  not  to  yield  entirely  to  Indonesia’s  claims.  These 
sentiments  culminated  in  a  total  refusal  to  give  way  over  western  New 
Guinea,  on  which  it  was  felt  too  that  a  very  plausible  case  could  be  made 
for  resisting  Indonesian  claims.1 

The  inhabitants  of  western  New  Guinea,  usually  loosely  referred  to  as 
‘Papuans’,  are  Melanesian  rather  than  Indonesian.  The  languages  spoken 
by  them  differ  very  greatly  even  within  very  small  areas.  They  are 
undeniably  different,  both  racially  and  culturally,  from  the  Malaysian- 
Islamic  culture  of  Indonesia.  In  so  far  as  they  have  been  westernized,  they 
are  Christian  by  religion.  In  so  far  as  an  educated  elite  could  be  said  to 
have  developed  under  Dutch  rule,  it  was  quite  unlike  the  elite  of  Indonesia. 
To  these  arguments  the  Indonesians  replied  by  claiming  that  western 
New  Guinea  had  been  part  of  the  fourteenth-century  empire  of  Madja- 
pahit  to  which,  in  the  characteristic  manner  of  nineteenth-century  Balkan 
nationalists  attempting  to  justify  current  nationalisms  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  historical  pedigrees,  they  claimed  to  be  heirs.  With  rather  more 
legal  validity  they  pointed  out  that  the  area  had  always  been  recognized 
as  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Tidore  who  became  a  Dutch 
vassal  in  1660.  Indeed  Dutch  indirect  rule  in  West  New  Guinea  was 
maintained  through  the  fiction  of  Tidorese  suzerainty,  as  a  means  of 
warding  off  other  colonisant  nations,  right  up  until  1949  when  it  became 
clear  that  Tidore  itself  was  about  to  become  part  of  Indonesia.  In  any 
case,  Indonesian  nationhood,  they  claimed,  was  not  ethnic  in  inspiration. 
True,  the  Papuans  were  very  unlike  the  inhabitants  of  Java  and  Sumatra  ; 
but  they  were  much  less  unlike  those  of  Amboina.  And  they  were  cer¬ 
tainly  no  more  unlike  the  Javanese  than  were  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo.  Such 
arguments  and  appeals  to  natural  justice,  history,  geography  and  geo¬ 
politics  made  good  debating  points.  But  the  real  issue  was  the  conflict 
between  the  grandiose  imperialism  of  Sukarno,  to  which  both  Indonesian 
federalists  and  South  Moluccan  separatists  were  to  fall  victim,  and  the 
aroused  nationalism  of  the  Dutch  parliament  and  opinion,  unwilling 
to  yield  any  more  to  the  claims  of  a  nation  they  did  not  yet  accept  or 
recognize  as  such  and  the  pressures  of  their  allies  whom  they  believed 
to  be  inspired  by  prejudice,  ignorance  and  a  hope  of  usurping  their 
place. 

The  Round  Table  Conference,  faced  with  these  irreconcilable,  because 
irrational,  viewpoints  felt  it  wiser  to  postpone  the  attempt  to  settle  the 
issue  and  to  cover  this  with  a  veil  of  carefully  ambiguous  phraseology.  The 

1  On  this  and  on  the  general  background  to  the  West  New  Guinea  Dispute  see  R.  C.  Bone, 
The  Dynamics  of  the  West  New  Guinea  Problem,  New  York  1958 ;  Justus  M.  van  der  Kroef,  The  West 
New  Guinea  Dispute,  New  York  1958;  Alastair  M.  Taylor,  Indonesian  Independence  and  the  United 
Nations,  New  York  and  London,  i960. 
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agreement  by  which  the  Netherlands  government  recognized  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia,  and  transferred  ‘the  complete  sovereignty 
over  Indonesia’  to  that  Republic  carefully  avoided  (Article  I)  defining  its 
territorial  limits.  Instead  it  stipulated  (Article  II)  that  the  status  quo  of  the 
Residency  of  New  Guinea  should  be  maintained,  with  the  proviso  that 
within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  Indonesia, 
‘the  question  of  the  political  status  of  New  Guinea  should  be  determined 
through  negotiation’  between  the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia. 

The  essential  ambiguity  of  this  clause  was  at  once  revealed  when  on 
29  December  1949,  two  days  after  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  Indonesia, 
the  Dutch  issued  a  decree  for  the  administrative  regulation  of  New  Guinea, 
and  the  Indonesians  maintained  that  this  was  an  alteration  of  the  status  quo , 
sovereignty  over  New  Guinea  having  been  transferred  to  them  together 
with  sovereignty  over  the  rest  of  the  former  Dutch  East  Indian  possessions. 
From  this  point  they  never  receded,  and  the  issue  became  central  to  the 
processes  by  which  President  Sukarno  built  up  his  position  of  dominance 
over  the  cabinet  and  parliamentary  system  of  government  established  by 
the  Indonesian  constitution.1  The  issue  was  of  equal  importance  in  Dutch 
politics  where  Sukarno’s  drive  for  a  centralized  presidential  unitary 
Indonesian  state  was  watched  with  considerable  suspicion,  and  seen  as  a 
general  and  long-planned  breach  of  the  Hague  agreements.  The  Dutch- 
Indonesian  negotiations  of  1950—3  were  thus  foredoomed  to  failure,  a 
failure  which  was  symbolized  by  the  entry  of  the  Anti-Revolutionary  Party 
into  the  Dutch  cabinet  in  September  1952  and  the  advent  to  power  in 
Indonesia  in  June  1953  of  the  militantly  anti-colonial  cabinet  of  Ali 
Sastroamidjojo. 

A  new  factor  had  been  introduced  into  the  situation  in  December  1949 
with  the  fall  of  the  Labour  government  in  Australia  and  its  replacement 
by  one  much  less  inclined  to  look  sympathetically  on  the  claims  of 
Indonesia  against  New  Guinea.  Australian  anxieties  over  the  possibility  of 
New  Guinea  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  hostile  power  date  back  to  the 
1870s.2  In  1883  the  state  of  Queensland  had  sent  an  expedition  to  seize 
eastern  New  Guinea  only  to  be  disowned  by  London,  a  year  before  a 
German  claim  to  the  northern  coast  of  New  Guinea  was  successfully 
established.  In  1914-18  Australian  troops  had  conquered  that  German 
colony,  which  passed  by  the  terms  of  Versailles  to  Australia  as  a  ‘C’ 
Mandate  under  the  League  of  Nations.  The  experience  of  the  Second 
World  War  when  the  Japanese  advance  on  Australia  could  only  be  halted 


■  See  L.  Finkelstein,  ‘Irian  in  Indonesian  politics’,  xx,  Far  Eastern  Survey,  No.  8,  April  1951, 
pp  76-80.  In  the  summer  of  1950  President  Sukarno  had  embarked  on  a  series  of  speeches 
demanding  the  transfer  of  West  New  Guinea  to  Indonesia  by  the  end  of  the  year 

2  On  the  general  topic  of  Australian  attitudes  to  New  Guinea,  see  Henry  S.  Albmski,  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  the  Dutch  New  Guinea  dispute’,  xvi,  International  Journal,  No.  4,  October  1961,  pp. 
358-82. 
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in  the  mountains  of  eastern  New  Guinea  underlined  the  strategic  lessons  of 
the  First  World  War.  In  July  1944  Mr.  Menzies,  the  future  conservative 
premier  of  Australia,  had  spoken  of  the  whole  Dutch  East  Indies  as  ‘a 
military  and  political  barrier  reef  to  North  Western  Australia’.  ‘No  part 
of  the  world’,  he  added,  is  ‘more  harmed  by  chaos’  in  Indonesia  ‘than 
Australia,  because  the  Indonesian  archipelago  is  a  vital  sector  in  Australia’s 
northern  area  of  defence.’1 

This  point  of  view  was  shared  by  the  Australian  Labour  Party  during 
its  period  in  office.  But  during  the  period  1947-9  the  main  architect  of 
chaos  in  the  area  had  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  Netherlands  rather  than 
Indonesia.  Australia  had  in  fact  acted  as  the  Indonesian  nominee  on  the 
United  Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia  under  whose  auspices  the 
Round  Table  Agreement  had  finally  been  reached.  The  Australian 
representative  had  only  suggested  the  exclusion  of  West  New  Guinea  from 
the  final  settlement  from  a  conviction  that  otherwise  no  settlement  would 
be  possible. 

The  Australian  Liberal  Country  Party  coalition  took  office  just  as  the 
Round  Table  Agreement  was  being  signed.  It  was  to  wage  a  very  active 
campaign  against  any  further  Dutch  concessions  to  the  Indonesians  over 
West  New  Guinea  both  in  London  and  in  Washington.2  The  Americans 
on  their  side  were  no  longer  inclined  to  risk  any  more  ill  will  in  Europe  by 
pressing  for  further  concessions  to  Indonesia,  once  the  onset  of  the  Korean 
war  had  raised  the  spectre  of  a  similar  Soviet  enterprise  in  Europe. 
Lacking  such  pressures  the  Dutch  felt  under  no  obligation  to  go  beyond 
offers  to  refer  the  dispute  for  decision  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
The  most  promising  initiative,  that  constituted  by  the  informal  mission  of 
Professor  Suporno  to  the  Netherlands,  in  the  winter  of  1951,  with  his 
proposal  for  joint  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  area,  was 
hampered  by  Dutch  intransigence  in  submitting  to  parliament  a  proposal 
to  include  Netherlands  New  Guinea  in  the  constitutional  clause  which 
defined  Netherlands  territory.  The  fall  of  the  Sukiman  cabinet  in 
February  1952  put  a  definite  end  to  this  Indonesian  initiative.3 

The  Sastroamidjojo  cabinet  took  up  anew  the  whole  question  of 
relations  with  the  Netherlands.  In  June  1954  an  Indonesian  delegation 
came  to  the  Hague  to  negotiate  an  annulment  of  the  Round  Table 
Conference  agreements.  The  resultant  agreement,  the  so-called  Sunario- 
Luns  protocol,  signed  on  10  August  1954,  cancelled  some  small  portions 
of  those  agreements,  but  left  the  position  of  West  New  Guinea  quite 
unchanged,  the  Dutch  simply  refusing  to  include  it  in  the  scope  of  the 

1  clxxix,  Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Representatives,  p.  181,  1 8  July  1944,  cited 
by  Albinski,  p.  360. 

2  See  J.  A.  C.  Mackie,  ‘Australia  and  Indonesia’  in  Gordon  Greenwood  and  Norman  D. 
Harper  (eds.)  Australia  in  World  Affairs,  iggg-ig6o  (Melbourne,  1963). 

3  On  the  Suporno  mission,  see  Bone,  p.  115. 
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discussions.  One  week  later  therefore,  on  17  August  1954,  the  Indonesian 
representative  at  Lake  Success  requested  the  inscription  of  the  West  New 
Guinea  question  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
Little  attention  need  be  paid  to  the  actual  argumentation  that  accompanied 
the  subsequent  debate  within  the  General  Assembly  in  which  each  side 
merely  restated  the  arguments  which  had  already  been  rehearsed  many 
times  before.  What  was  more  significant  for  the  public  was  the  failure 
of  the  Indonesian  government  to  obtain  a  two-thirds  majority  for  its 
resolution,  and  its  immediate  recourse  to  armed  infiltration.  In  late 
October  1954  a  group  of  some  forty-eight  uniformed  Indonesian  infantry 
were  landed  on  the  south  coast  of  western  New  Guinea  (there  had  been  a 
previous  attempt  to  infiltrate  civilian  agents  in  1953).  Those  that  did  not 
withdraw  immediately  were  however  easily  rounded  up  by  the  Dutch 
authorities,  tried  and  later  repatriated.  The  Sastroamidjojo  cabinet 
turned  thereafter  to  organising  internal  mass  meetings  to  demonstrate 
popular  support  for  its  claims  and  to  agitate  first  with  the  Colombo  Pact 
powers  and  secondly,  and  with  much  greater  propaganda  success,  at  the 
Bandung  Conference  the  following  year. 

The  fall  of  the  first  Sastramidjojo  cabinet  in  July  1955  prevented  the 
exploitation  of  this  success  at  the  General  Assembly  that  year.  The 
dispute  was  inscribed  on  the  U.N.  agenda  but  the  opening  of  Dutch- 
Indonesian  negotiations  in  Geneva  in  December  1955  caused  the  new 
cabinet  of  Harahap  not  to  press  the  issue.  This  was  only  one  of  a  number 
of  moves  in  a  so-called  ‘offensive  of  reasonableness’  designed  to  persuade 
the  West  of  Indonesian  good  intentions  and  to  revive  the  pressures  on  the 
Hague  which  had  proved  so  successful  in  1947-9.  The  Australian  minister 
for  external  affairs,  Mr.  R.  G.  Casey,  was  invited  to  Djakarta  and  military 
visits  by  American  and  Pakistan  warships  were  encouraged.  These  moves 
were  greeted  with  bitter  criticism  by  the  Nationalist  and  Communist 
Parties  in  Indonesia  and  President  Sukarno  made  his  own  hostility  to 
Dutch-Indonesian  talks  very  clear.  Negotiations  nevertheless  opened  in 
December  1955  firstly  at  The  Hague  and  then,  on  Indonesian  initiative, 
in  the  ‘more  neutral’  atmosphere  of  Geneva.  Despite,  or  perhaps  because 
of,  the  steady  erosion  of  the  Harahap  cabinet’s  internal  position,  its 
negotiators  were  able  to  enlist  British,  Indian  and  United  States  support. 
But  a  draft  interim  agreement,  concluded  on  7  January  19565  proved  more 
than  the  supporters  of  each  government  were  prepared  to  accept.  The 
Dutch  government  refused  to  initial  the  agreement  until  the  Indonesian 
delegation  were  about  to  leave  for  home  in  despair.  A  final  round  of  talks 
broke  down  on  11  February  1956.  Two  days  later  the  Harahap  cabinet 
abrogated  the  agreements  unilaterally,  thus  executing  a  threat  the  Dutch 
had  consistently  refused  to  credit.  It  was  not  enough  to  save  it,  however. 
On  20  March  1956  Mr.  Sastroamidjojo  resumed  office. 
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The  return  to  office  of  Mr.  Sastroamidjojo  was  to  usher  in  a  period  of 
confusion  marked  on  Indonesia’s  domestic  front  by  a  gradual  breakdown 
in  the  Indonesian  government’s  control  over  both  the  army  and  President 
Sukarno,  for  whom  the  question  of  West  New  Guinea  was  both  a  personal 
King  Charles’s  head  and  a  very  effective  weapon  to  whip  up  feeling 
against  those  who  opposed  his  own  conception  of  the  presidency  as  a 
plebiscitary  dictatorship.  Mr.  Sastroamidjojo’s  cabinet  abrogated  the 
entire  complex  of  agreements  concluded  with  the  Netherlands  in  1949  by 
a  bill  which  became  law  on  3  May  1956.  On  4  August,  a  large  proportion 
of  Indonesia’s  debts  to  the  Netherlands  were  repudiated.  The  cabinet 
arrogated  to  itself  the  right  to  appoint  representation  of  West  New  Guinea 
to  the  Indonesian  parliament,  thus  both  increasing  its  hold  over  parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  patronage  at  its  diposal.  And  the  government’s  allies  among 
the  Bandung  powers  again  managed  to  place  the  matter  on  the  agenda  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  A  new  draft  resolution,  introduced 
by  thirteen  nations,1  requested  the  President  of  the  Assembly  to  appoint  a 
Good  Offices  Commission  to  assist  the  disputants  and  to  report  back  to  the 
General  Assembly.  The  resolution  was  approved  in  committee  ;  but  when 
it  came  before  the  plenary  meeting  of  the  Assembly  on  28  February  1957  it 
again  failed  to  achieve  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority. 

By  that  date,  however,  the  sands  were  running  out  for  the  Sastroamid¬ 
jojo  cabinet.  Regional  military  commanders,  impatient  with  the  central¬ 
ization  practised  by  Djakarta,  and  opposed  to  General  Nasution,  who  had 
been  reappointed  Chief  of  Staff  in  1 955  after  a  reconciliation  with  President 
Sukarno  in  which  he  had  adopted  the  President’s  views  on  the  West  New 
Guinea  issue,  had  organised  a  series  of  coups  and  pronunciamentos  in  West 
Java  and  Sumatra.  On  his  side  President  Sukarno  had  unveiled  his  ideas 
for  an  all-party  cabinet  and  a  National  Council  organised  on  distinctly 
corporative  lines  in  a  speech  of  21  February  1957.  More  ominously,  his 
supporters,  the  Communists  and  the  Nationalist  Party,  were  organising 
violence  against  the  leaders  of  the  principal  parties  other  than  the 
nationalists  represented  in  the  cabinet,  the  Masjumi,  the  Nahdatul  Ulama 
and  the  Sarekat  Islam  Party.  Vice-President  Hatta  resigned  in  December 
1956.  In  March  1957  the  regional  military  commanders  in  East  Indonesia 
(Colonel  Sumual)  and  in  South  Sumatra,  took  over  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  their  areas  of  command,  issuing  in  the  case  of  eastern  Indonesia  a 
Charter  of  Common  Struggle  ( Piagam  Pendjuangan  Permesta ) ,  demanding  a 
considerable  devolution  of  financial  control,  planning  and  political  control 
to  the  regions.  These  coups  enabled  President  Sukarno  to  proclaim  a 
nationwide  state  of  siege.  The  cabinet  resigned  on  14  March  1957, 
eventually  to  be  replaced  by  a  non-party  cabinet  under  Mr.  Djuanda, 

1  Bolivia,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Ethiopia,  India,  Iraq,  Pakistan,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Sudan,  Syria  and  Jugoslavia. 
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non-party  minister  of  state  for  planning  in  the  outgoing  cabinet. 

The  new  cabinet  proceeded  to  set  up  the  National  Council  advocated 
by  President  Sukarno,  as  an  instrument  which  greatly  enhanced  his  own 
powers  ;  for  itself,  the  cabinet  did  its  best  to  regain  control  over  the 
dissident  regions.  A  great  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  Communist  Party 
vote  in  the  regional  elections  held  in  Java  in  the  summer  of  1957,  brought 
the  other  parties  together  with  Djuanda  to  plan  a  National  Consultative 
Conference  which  might,  it  was  hoped,  resolve  the  differences  between  the 
various  groups  and  obtain  a  compromise.  But  President  Sukarno  was 
again  able  to  use  the  West  New  Guinea  issue  to  prevent  this.  The  Djuanda 
cabinet  had  again  succeeded  in  inscribing  the  issue  on  the  agenda  of  the 
U.N.  Assembly  in  August  1957.  A  new  resolution  was  passed  in  the  First 
Committee,  inviting  both  the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia  to  pursue  all 
endeavours  to  solve  the  dispute  and  requesting  the  secretary-general  to 
assist  the  two  parties  ‘as  he  deems  it  appropriate’.  But  when  it  came 
before  the  plenary  Assembly  on  29  November  1957,  it  again  failed  to 
obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority. 

President  Sukarno  had  already  set  in  train  a  major  campaign  of 
demonstrations  in  support  of  Indonesia’s  claims  in  early  October  1957. 
On  8  November  he  had  threatened  ‘we  will  use  a  new  way  in  our  struggle 
which  will  surprise  the  nations  of  the  world’,  if  the  Indonesian  claim  again 
failed  to  win  U.N.  support.  The  announcement  of  the  defeat  was  followed 
by  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Sukarno.  On  2  December,  a  nation-wide 
24-hour  strike  was  ordered  against  all  Dutch  enterprises.  The  following 
day  the  principal  Dutch  shipping  line  and  many  other  Dutch  enterprises 
were  taken  over  by  the  workers’  organisations.  This  movement  was  only 
brought  under  governmental  control  by  General  Nasution’s  intervention 
a  fortnight  later.  It  brought  a  high  degree  of  economic  chaos  to  Indonesia 
and  did  nothing  to  reduce  the  political  confusion  which  already  existed  , 
and  the  only  group  to  benefit  directly  seemed  once  more  to  be  the 
communists. 

There  ensued  a  three-way  struggle  in  Indonesian  political  life  between 
President  Sukarno,  the  Army  central  leadership  around  General  Nasution 
and  the  regional  military  commanders.  It  was  a  feature  of  this  struggle 
that,  short  of  outright  civil  war,  which  no  one  felt  strong  enough  to  win, 
none  of  the  three  groups  was  strong  enough  to  do  more  than  to  take 
advantage  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  own  hierarchial  position. 
It  was  one  of  the  major  characteristics  of  President  Sukarno’s  position  that 
he  had  no  political  organisation  of  his  own,  and  no  major  following  in  the 
Army.  Instead  he  had  an  immense  personal  charisma,  and  a  platform 
from  which  he  could  organise  Indonesia’s  foreign  relations  so  as  to  give  a 
real  appearance  of  activity  and  of  emergency.  The  army  commandeis 
around  General  Nasution  also  controlled  no  real  political  organisation. 
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Nasution  himself  had  no  real  political  charisma.  They  did,  however, 
control  the  loyalty  of  substantial  parts  of  the  armed  forces,  especially  the 
air  force,  the  navy  and  those  parts  with  the  most  modern  weapons.  They 
could  not  afford,  any  more  than  could  Sukarno,  any  internal  civil  strife  of 
a  prolonged  kind.  The  third  element  was  the  most  divided  and  potentially 
the  weakest  outside  their  own  home  ground.  So  long  as  they  did  not  step 
outside  their  own  regions,  or  usurp  a  status  formally  greater  than  that 
accorded  to  them,  the  regional  military  leaders  could  not  be  challenged  by 
the  central  government.  The  political  parties  were,  however,  in  a  weaker 
position.  They  had  nothing  to  oppose  either  to  the  army  leadership  or  to 
President  Sukarno.  And  neither  of  these,  except  for  Sukarno’s  need  for 
Communist  agitational  support  to  balance  against  the  army  leadership, 
really  needed  them.  So  long  as  Sukarno  manipulated  Indonesia’s  external 
relations  so  as  to  maintain  the  cry  ‘the  revolution  is  in  danger’,  the  party 
political  leaders  could  only  hope  to  recover  what  they  had  lost  by  armed 
rebellion  with  foreign  support  to  neutralize  the  technological  advantage 
enjoyed  by  the  army  leadership.  They  faced  moreover  the  dilemma  that 
to  overthrow  Sukarno  they  had  to  challenge  not  him  but  his  principal 
rival,  the  army  leadership. 

This  was  made  very  clear  by  the  events  of  1958.  The  anti-Dutch  cam¬ 
paign,  especially  the  seizure  of  the  Dutch  shipping  line  which  had  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  inter-island  trade,  hit  the  outer  islands  very  hard,  especially 
as  the  bulk  of  the  Dutch  ships  escaped  the  seizure  and  took  refuge  at 
Singapore.  In  January  1958  Dr.  Sumitro  of  the  Indonesian  Socialist  Party 
and  the  former  premiers,  Natsir  and  Burhannedin  Harahap  of  the 
Masjumi  Party,  met  with  the  military  commanders  of  central  and  southern 
Sumatra.  On  15  February  one  of  these  colonels  proclaimed  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  revolutionary  government  of  Indonesia  under  the  Masjumi 
leader  Sjafruddin.  The  revolt  was  supported  by  the  elements  in  the 
northern  Celebes  under  the  leadership  of  the  local  military  commander 
and  the  Indonesian  military  attache  in  Washington. 

The  Washington  link  was  a  significant  one.  Clandestine  American 
sources  were  widely  believed  to  have  supplied  Dr.  Sumitro  with  large  sums 
in  dollars  to  support  the  rebellion.  The  fruits  of  these  were  to  be  seen  when 
the  rebels  acquired  upwards  of  a  dozen  bombers  from  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  forces  on  Formosa  with  American  mercenary  pilots,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  them  via  the  Philippines  to  the  bases  in  the  Celebes,  whence  bomb¬ 
ing  attacks  were  made  on  Indonesian  government  installations  and  ships 
in  Borneo,  the  southern  Celebes  and  the  Moluccas.  The  Eisenhower 
administration,  however,  failed  to  offer  the  rebel  government  any  overt 
support,  despite  bitter  criticism  from  their  Nationalist  Chinese  and  South 
Korean  allies.  In  this  they  showed  themselves  more  than  prudent.  The 
risings  in  Sumatra  were  ill-organised  and  led  by  men  whose  optimism 
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outweighed  their  efficiency.  Government  forces  swiftly  drove  them  from 
the  major  centres  of  population  in  central  Sumatra.  Their  associates  in 
southern  Sumatra  failed  to  support  them.  And  the  centres  of  resistance  in 
the  Celebes  succumbed  to  the  Indonesian  government’s  command  of  the 
sea,  blockade,  quickly  depriving  the  rebels  of  local  sympathy,  being 
followed  by  troop  landings  on  Sian  island  and  Manado. 

A  major  factor  in  the  caution  shown  by  the  American  government  was 
undoubtedly  the  fear  of  provoking  Russian  and  Chinese  reaction.  An 
Indonesian  threat  to  raise  American  activities  at  the  United  Nations  was 
followed  by  the  arrival  of  Soviet  MiG- 1 6  jet  trainers  in  Java  and  the  offer 
of  military  assistance  to  Indonesia  by  the  Chinese  government  in  Peking. 
On  1 7  May  the  Soviet  authorities  termed  American  intervention  a  threat 
to  peace  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  ignore.  On  18  May  one  of  the 
rebels’  bombers,  a  B-26,  was  shot  down  near  Ambon.  It  proved  to  be 
piloted  by  an  American.1  Two  days  later,  the  American  secretary  of 
state,  Mr.  Dulles,  gave  it  as  his  view  that  the  situation  in  Indonesia  was 
an  internal  one  which  should  be  settled  by  the  Indonesians  without 
external  interference.  There  was  a  marked  drop  in  rebel  air  activity 
thereafter. 

The  declaration  by  Mr.  Dulles  was  issued  after  a  lengthy  debate  at  the 
council  of  S.E.A.T.O.  meeting  at  Manila  that  month.  It  marked  a  switch 
in  American  estimates  of  the  situation  in  Indonesia  to  one  based  on  the 
premise  that  the  main  force  in  Indonesia  capable  of  containing  the 
Indonesian  Communist  organisation  was  the  Indonesian  army  command 
under  General  Nasution.  This  switch  was  seen  at  its  most  dramatic  in 
August  1958  when  American  Globemaster  aircraft  delivered  to  the 
Indonesian  army  arms  ‘solely  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  security’ 
adequate  to  re-equip  160,000  men. 

These  arms  were  not  enough  to  enable  the  Indonesian  army  completely 
to  suppress  the  rebels.  In  Sumatra  the  Sjafruddin  government  led  a 
shadow  existence  for  several  more  years.  In  February  i960  indeed,  after 
negotiations  in  Germany,  they  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  extremist 
Dar  ul-Islam  rebels  who  had  been  operating  in  the  northernmost  province 
of  Sumatra,  in  West  Java,  Borneo  and  the  Celebes  since  1945.  The  alliance 
was  followed  by  the  announcement  that  a  new  Federal  Republic  of  Indo¬ 
nesia  had  been  formed  with  Sjafruddin  as  its  president.  But  no  new  in¬ 
crease  in  activity  followed,  and  1961,  the  various  rebel  forces  made  their 
peace  with  the  Sukarno  regime.  Natsir  remained  in  hiding  and  Dr. 
Sumitro  went  into  voluntary  exile.  But  the  rest  of  the  Sjafruddin  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  military  leaders,  Colonel  Simbolon,  Colonel  Husein  and 

1  Allan  Laurance  Pope.  He  was  tried  by  the  Indonesian  courts  in  April  1959  and  condemned 
to  death.  He  was  released  on  2  July  1962  as  a  gesture  to  the  United  States  during  the  negotiations 
on  the  West  New  Guinea  settlement. 
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General  Kawilrang,  accepted  an  amnesty.  General  Kawilrang  was  able 
to  insist  that  government  troops  withdrew  from  the  Celebes. 

This  conditional  surrender  by  the  rebels  was  characteristic  of  much  of 
the  great  extension  of  President  Sukarno’s  power  and  authority  between 
1958  and  1961,  especially  in  the  great  contrast  offered  between  form  and 
reality.  Formally  it  left  Sukarno  victorious  and  vindicated.  In  reality  it 
left  the  rebels  unharmed  and  still  in  control  of  the  forces  on  which  their 
authority  was  originally  based.  Sukarno  remained  unchallenged  as  the 
embodiment  of  Indonesia’s  external  activities.  Internally  he  remained  the 
uneasy  ally  of  the  army  leadership  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Communist 
Party  on  the  other — the  two  really  organised  forces  in  Java  and  those 
areas  where  the  writ  of  the  Indonesian  government  ran.  His  own  position 
was  maintained  by  a  headlong  campaign  designed  to  maintain  the 
‘momentum’  of ‘national  power’,  a  campaign  directed  in  practice  against 
the  remaining  powers  of  the  political  parties,  though  the  oratorical  target 
against  which  the  national  will  was  to  be  roused  was  always  the  continuing 
Dutch  administration  of  West  New  Guinea.  By  this  campaign  Sukarno 
was  able  to  dissolve  the  constituent  Assembly  after  its  failure  in  July  1959 
to  produce  a  two-thirds  majority  for  a  proposal  to  introduce  the  presiden¬ 
tial  constitution  of  1945;  to  introduce  it  by  presidential  decree;  to 
establish  a  National  Front  to  take  over  the  functions  of  the  parties  ;  to 
dissolve  the  Indonesian  parliament  in  March  i960  and  replace  it  by  an 
appointed  parliament  of  ‘mutual  assistance’  ( gotong  rojong )  ;  to  ban  the 
Masjumi  and  Socialist  parties  in  August  i960,  dissolve  many  others  and  to 
reduce  the  remainder  to  political  skeletons,  by  a  decreee  of  April  1961. 
A  policy  of  maintaining  national  prestige  by  overt  demonstrations  led  to 
the  acquisition  from  Soviet  sources  of  a  steel  plant,  a  cruiser  and  several 
destroyers,  a  number  of  TU-16  long-range  bombers,  Soviet  motor-boats 
with  surface-to-surface  missiles  and  an  atomic  reactor.  A  number  of 
flamboyant  and  extravagant  presidential  trips  abroad  emptied  the 
Indonesian  treasury  while  filling  the  headlines.  Always  this  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  steady  stream  of  propaganda  attacks  on  the  Dutch  administra¬ 
tion  of  western  New  Guinea  with  allegations  of  Dutch  terror  activities  and 
massacres  of  the  local  inhabitants.1 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Indonesian  foreign  policy,  however,  the 
important  factors  were  the  isolation  of  the  Netherlands  from  her  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Australian  associates  and  the  creation  of  the  appearance  of  a 
‘threatening  state  of  war’2  sufficiently  convincing  to  bring  America  to 

1  For  some  examples,  see  Justus  M.  van  der  Kroef,  ‘Recent  Developments  in  West  New 
Guinea’,  xxxiv,  Pacific  Affairs,  No.  3,  autumn  1961,  pp.  279-90,  especially  pp.  283-4. 

2  ‘Drohende  Kriegsgefahr.’  This  was  actually  the  preliminary  step  to  full-scale  mobilization 
in  the  German  army  ladder  of  escalation  in  the  years  before  1914,  and  at  best  a  short-term 
weapon  of  political  pressure.  It  was  left  to  Indonesia  to  make  it  a  long-term  instrument  in  a 
situation  which  was  never  intended  to  develop  into  full-scale  war. 
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force  the  Dutch  to  the  negotiating  table  as  had  been  done  in  the  years 
1 947-9.  The  Australians  were  made  the  subject  of  a  special  effort  in 
February  1959  when  Mr.  Subandrio,  the  Indonesian  foreign  minister, 
paid  an  official  visit  to  Canberra.  In  1959  the  government  of  Mr.  Robert 
Menzies  had  appeared  to  agree  to  co-ordinate  their  colonial  policy  in 
eastern  New  Guinea  with  that  of  the  Dutch  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  of  New 
Guinea  at  the  same  time  to  a  state  where  self-government  if  not  indepen¬ 
dence  could  be  conferred  on  its  inhabitants.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  in  the  Dutch  and  Australian  press  of  an  eventual  union  of  New 
Guinea  with  the  Solomon  Islands  in  a  federation  of  Melanesia.  But  by 
Australian  standards  of  administration,  the  Dutch  were  moving  far  too 
fast.  And  despite  an  agreement  of  November  1957  between  Australia  and 
the  Netherlands  on  the  co-ordination  of  the  adminstrations  of  the  two  parts 
of  the  island,  the  Australian  government  remained  critical  towards  the 
idea  of  their  eventual  union. 

They  were,  however,  considerably  alarmed  by  the  increasing  radicaliza- 
tion  of  Indonesian  domestic  and  external  politics.  They  were  thus  greatly 
relieved  by  the  professions  of  moderation  with  which  Mr.  Subandrio 
accompanied  his  visit.  The  final  communique  spoke  of  Australian  willing¬ 
ness  as  a  result  of  ‘their  respect  for  agreements  on  the  right  of  sovereignty’ 
to  accept  any  Dutch-Indonesian  agreement  on  West  New  Guinea  ‘arrived 
at  by  peaceful  process  and  in  accordance  with  internationally  accepted 
principles’.  This  communique,  bitterly  attacked  by  Australian  Labour 
spokesmen  and  in  the  Sydney  press  as  appeasement,  was  defended  by 
Mr.  Menzies  as  an  attempt  to  avoid  an  armed  conflict  between  the 
Netherlands  and  Indonesia  in  which  Australian  pretensions  to  amity  and 
influence  in  Asia  would  be  permanently  discredited.1  But  the  real  motive 
seems  rather  to  have  been  a  determination  to  avoid  a  dispute  which  might 
be  referred  to  the  United  Nations,2  and  a  conviction  that  Australia  was 
strong  enough  to  retain  control  of  her  half  of  New  Guinea  indefinitely. 

The  communique  represented  a  considerable  success  for  the  Indonesian 
foreign  minister  and  a  considerable  weakening  of  the  Dutch  position. 
During  1958,  the  Dutch,  despite  repeated  denials  by  Australian  spokes¬ 
men,3  had  claimed  the  existence  of  an  agreement  with  Australia  on  the 
joint  defence  of  western  New  Guinea,4  provoking  Indonesian  protests  which 

1  Albinski,  op.  cit.,  p.  368. 

2  Norman  Harper  and  David  Sissons,  Australia  and  the  United  Nations  (London,  ig59)>  PP- 
3 1 3 —  1 5. 

3  See  the  statements  of  Lord  Casey  in  Amsterdam  and  Washington,  29  August  and  28  Septem¬ 
ber  1958,  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  30  August,  30  September  1958;  and  of  acting  minister  for 
external  affairs,  Philip  McBride,  xxix,  Current  Notes  on  International  Affairs,  No.  10,  October  1958, 
p.  655  ;  cited  Albinski,  p.  371,  n.  42. 

^  See  the  statements  of  P.  J.  Plateel,  Dutch  governor  of  West  New  Guinea,  Prime  Minister 
Drees  and  Foreign  Minister  Luns  of  29  August,  2  October  and  10  December  1958  respectively ; 
Sydney  Morning  Herald,  30  August,  3  October,  11  December  1958. 
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culminated  in  the  flat  statement  made  by  Mr.  Subandrio  to  the  Indonesian 
parliament  in  September  1958  that  Indonesia  could  not  remain  passive  if 
confronted  with  a  Dutch-Australian  military  agreement.1  The  new  com¬ 
munique  represented  an  Australian  assurance  that  no  such  agreement 
existed.  And  it  was  noted  that  thereafter  Dutch  talk  of  military  aid  was 
somewhat  more  conditional  in  tone.2  A  final  blow  was  struck  to  the  idea 
of  a  Melanesian  Federation  by  the  Australian  minister  for  colonies,  Mr. 
Paul  Hasluck,  in  his  visit  to  The  Hague  in  May  i960. 

By  August  1959  the  Indonesian  authorities  felt  sufficiently  strong  to 
proclaim  a  new  policy.  On  4  August  1959  Mr.  Subandrio  announced  that 
Indonesia  would  not  seek  to  bring  the  West  New  Guinea  dispute  again 
before  the  United  Nations.  She  would  instead  embark  on  a  policy  of 
confrontation  with  the  Dutch  in  all  fields.3  This  step  was  followed  by  the 
formation  on  29  September  1959  of  a  ‘West  Irian  Committee’,  and  in  Octo¬ 
ber  by  the  first  armed  infiltration  of  Indonesian  army  personnel  into  West 
New  Guinea.  A  considerable  campaign  of  popular  support  was  whipped 
up  in  Indonesia,  and  in  February  i960  General  Nasution  went  so  far  as 
to  state  that  Indonesia  should  be  prepared  for  ‘territorial  war’  if  necessary 
over  its  claims  to  western  New  Guinea.4  This  alarmed  the  Dutch  authorities 
sufficiently  to  lead  them  to  send  to  New  Guinea  waters  the  aircraft  carrier 
Karel  Doorman,  two  destroyers  and  twelve  coastal  patrol  vessels,  and  to 
reinforce  the  land  forces  with  2,000  infantry  and  twelve  jet  interceptors. 

This  measure  was,  however,  only  a  precaution  designed  to  prevent 
Indonesian  escalation.  While  the  Indonesian  authorities  were  pressing 
their  claims  on  various  mediatory  bodies,  the  Dutch  were  preparing  to 
transform  the  whole  basis  of  the  dispute  by  an  invocation  of  the  sacred 
rights  of  self-determination  of  the  inhabitants  of  West  New  Guinea  them¬ 
selves,  and  an  appeal  to  the  United  Nations.  On  4  April  i960  the  Dutch 
minister  of  the  interior,  following  a  visit  by  State  Secretary  Bot  to  New 
Guinea  and  Australia,  announced  a  programme  for  the  marked  accelera¬ 
tion  of  political  and  economic  developments  in  western  New  Guinea.5  An 
elected  New  Guinea  Council  was  to  be  set  up  with  initial  advisory  powers 
to  develop  into  an  embryo  parliament.  A  ten-year  development  pro¬ 
gramme  was  to  be  initiated.  A  voluntary  Papuan  defence  corps  was  to  be 
raised.  The  town  council  in  Hollandia  and  other  regional  councils  were 
to  be  revamped  to  create  a  Papuan  elected  majority.  A  training  centre 
was  to  be  opened  for  Papuans  who  were  to  serve  on  these  representative 
councils. 

By  this  action  the  Dutch  were  calling  to  their  support  a  political  force 

1  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  13  September  1958. 

2  See  the  statement  of  Secretary  of  State  Bot  in  Hollandia  on  4  April  1961  that  military 

support  would  be  expected  from  Australia  if  Indonesia  invaded  West  New  Guinea,  Sydney 
Morning  Herald,  5  April  1961.  3  Daum,  5  August  1959. 

4  Cited  in  van  der  Kroef,  ‘Recent  developments’,  p.  286.  *  Ibid. 
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which  they  had  hitherto  minimized  and  neglected,  the  growing  force  of  a 
specifically  Papuan  nationalism.  I  he  first  signs  of  this  new  phenomenon 
have  been  traced  to  a  Papuan  messianic  movement  founded  in  1938  which 
acquired  definite  xenophobic  and  nationalist  overtones  during  the 
Japanese  occupation,  and  the  emotional  impact  of  seeing  American 
Negroes  in  supervisory  positions  during  the  American  occupation  of 
Hollandia  in  1944-5.  ^he  returning  Dutch  administration  in  1945  cared 
little  for  any  nationalist  aspirations.  But  the  police  training  school,  the 
Papuan  security  battalion,  the  school  of  administration,  the  boarding  con¬ 
tinuation  school  and  the  secondary  school  then  established  were  the 
nursery  of  the  small  Papuan  educated  political  elite  of  i960.  Early  members 
of  their  group  were  attracted  to  the  organisations  which  sprang  up  in  1946 
in  Hollandia  and  Seroli  among  the  Indonesian  minorities  there.  Others, 
repelled  by  the  arrogance  of  the  Indonesians,  organised  a  pro-Dutch  group 
which  repudiated  Indonesian  claims  on  New  Guinea  and  accepted  the 
Dutch  as  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils.  But  the  Dutch  administration,  despite 
a  provision  for  a  Central  Papuan  representative  council  in  the  Organic 
Law  of  1949,  failed  to  set  up  any  such  council.  Such  advisory  councils  as 
they  did  set  up  were  all  appointed,  included  few  genuine  Papuans,  were 
overloaded  with  Eurasian  emigres  from  Indonesia  and  were  largely 
ignored  anyway.  Such  growth  in  Papuan  national  consciousness  as  took 
place  between  1950  and  1956  came  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  a  Papuan 
protestant  church  and  a  protestant  labour  organisation.  There  was, 
however,  a  steady  growth  throughout  the  decade  in  the  number  of  schools 
and  their  pupils,  producing  teachers,  nurses,  junior  clerks  and  patrol 
officers.  At  the  same  time  a  merchant  and  trading  class  of  part  or  mainly 
Papuan  descent  grew  up. 

By  1959,  the  Dutch  position  had  begun  to  change  to  the  extent  that 
local  and  regional  councils  had  been  set  up  in  Hollandia  and  five  other 
Papuan  townships  in  1955,  followed  by  the  establishment  of  regional 
councils  throughout  western  New  Guinea,  the  membership  of  which  were 
indirectly  elected,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1959.  The  announce¬ 
ment,  therefore,  that  elections,  even  indirect  elections,  were  to  be  held  for 
a  council  for  the  whole  of  western  New  Guinea,  stimulated  a  burst  of 
political  activity  and  the  formation  of  political  parties  throughout  Papua. 
First  in  the  field  were  the  Partei  National  (P.A.R.N.A.),  founded  in 
Hollandia  in  August  i960,  with  a  programme  of  opposition  to  an  Indo¬ 
nesian  take-over  and  Papuanization  of  all  offices  by  1970  ;  and  the  more 
conservative  Demokratische  Volkspartei  (D.V.P.),  which  had  been  originally 
formed  in  1957  but  had  languished  for  lack  of  opportunity  to  function 
effectively.  The  D.V.P.  was  strongly  in  favour  of  a  Melanesian  federation, 
enjoyed  great  support  from  the  Eurasian  elements  and  took  a  more 
realistic  view  of  the  rate  at  which  Papuanization  of  the  administrative 
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services  was  either  desirable  or  possible.1  These  were  followed  by  the 
formation  of  other  smaller  political  organisations ;  some  were  extensions 
of  the  most  westernized  tribal  organisations,  some  were  formed  from  groups 
of  detribalized  Papuans,  some  from  religious  groupings,  some  from  the 
non-autochthonous  inhabitants  of  the  principal  coastal  townships.  All 
except  P.A.R.N.A.  made  opposition  to  Indonesia  a  centre-point  in  their 
programme.  P.A.R.N.A.  itself  was  equally  unhappy  about  the  Indonesian 
claims,2  but  reserved  its  position  on  co-operation  with  Indonesia  after  the 
winning  of  Papuan  independence.  The  only  pro-Indonesian  groups  were 
to  be  found  among  the  Indonesian  Keise  minorities  in  Hollandia,  Sorong, 
Manakwari  and  Meranke  where  two  organisations,  the  Tentara  Tjendawari 
Tjendagan  (the  ‘Army  of  the  heroic  Bird  of  Paradise’)  and  the  Persatuan 
Semangat  Permuda  1945  (the  ‘Organisation  of  Serious-minded  Youths  of 
I945,)s  were  broken  up  by  Dutch  action  in  the  summer  of  i960.  Some 
forty  of  their  members  were  tried  and  convicted  of  subversive  activities  by 
Dutch  courts  in  April  1961. 3 

The  extremely  and  uncharacteristically  moderate  views  of  all  the  various 
Papuan  organisations  on  the  need  for  a  continuing  Dutch  presence  were 
only  in  part  to  be  explained  by  their  opposition  to  Indonesia’s  claims  and 
their  consequent  reluctance  to  exchange  one  alien  colonial  power  for  what, 
in  their  view,  was  another.  Of  equal  or  greater  importance  was  their 
knowledge  that  the  Papuan  budget  was  going  into  greater  deficit  every 
year,  and  that  only  increasing  aid  from  the  Netherlands  could  cover  it. 
Papua’s  main  independent  source  of  foreign  exchange  and  revenue,  the 
oil  production  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Shell-Stanvac-Far  Eastern  Investment 
Company,  was  revealed  by  1959  to  be  a  rapidly  dwindling  asset.  New 
exploration  had  failed  to  discover  any  new  wells  and  production  from  the 
existing  wells  stood  in  1959  at  less  than  half  the  figure  achieved  in  1955. 
Private  capital,  whether  of  Dutch  or  any  other  nationality,  seemed  to  find 
little  or  nothing  in  Papua  worth  investment,  and  the  Indonesian  claims 
made  for  an  added  inhibition.  Continued  Dutch  aid  seemed  therefore  of 
vital  importance  both  to  the  mercantile  elements  in  the  more  conservative 
parties  for  whom  Indonesia’s  economic  troubles  were  the  reverse  of 
encouraging  and  to  the  young  and  ambitious  administrators-to-be  of 
P.A.R.N.A.,  who  feared  an  Indonesian  take-over  would  bar  their  advance¬ 
ment  and  submit  them  to  the  corrupt  penury  of  Indonesian  officialdom. 

1  The  fullest  accounts  of  the  formation  of  Papuan  political  parties  to  be  found  in  Justus  M.  van 
der  Kroef,  ‘Nationalism  and  Politics  in  West  New  Guinea’,  xxiv,  Pacific  Affairs,  No.  i,  spring  1961, 
pp.  38-53)  arlcl  Paul  W.  van  der  Veur,  ‘Political  Awakening  in  West  New  Guinea’,  xxxvi, 
Pacific  Affairs,  No.  1,  spring  1963,  pp.  54-73. 

2  Hermann  Wajoy,  co-founder  with  Fritz  Kiriho  of  P.A.R.N.A.,  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
Indonesian  element  in  West  New  Guinea  would  do  well  to  take  care  they  were  not  chased  out 
‘by  the  mosquitoes  and  the  crocodiles  . . .  they  would  do  better  to  start  swimming’ ;  van  der  Kroef, 
‘Nationalism  and  politics’. 

3  Van  der  Kroef,  ‘Recent  developments’,  p.  285. 
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I  he  new  Dutch  proposals  of  April  i960  were  accompanied  as  noted 
above  by  the  dispatch  to  West  New  Guinea  of  the  aircraft  carrier  Karel 
Doorman ,  together  with  two  destroyers,  twelve  coastal  patrol  vessels,  twelve 
jet  fighters  and  two  thousand  men.  Dutch  spokesmen  said  that  western 
New  Guinea  could  repel  an  invasion  force  of  ten  thousand  or  more.  They 
proved  in  fact  quite  capable  of  dealing  with  the  small  numbers  of  armed 
infiltrators,  eleven  near  Fak-Fak  in  April  i960  and  twenty-three,  uni¬ 
formed,  in  November,  which  were  all  the  Indonesians  felt  capable  of 
launching.  This  pathetic  display  of  armed  force  by  the  Indonesians  may 
have  been  prompted  by  a  total  misunderstanding  of  the  position  in  West 
New  Guinea,  and  an  expectation  of  armed  Papuan  risings  against  the 
Dutch  on  a  scale  approaching  those  regularly  announced  in  the  Indonesian 
press.  But  in  the  general  framework  of  the  confrontation  its  military 
aspects  were  only  of  symbolic  importance  ;  the  real  battlefield  was  diplo¬ 
matic,  at  the  United  Nations  where  the  General  Assembly  in  October 
began  the  debate  which  was  to  lead  to  the  celebrated  resolution  of 
14  December  i960  calling  for  immediate  steps  to  be  taken  by  all  colonial 
powers  to  transfer  sovereignty  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  colonial  territories, 
and  in  contacts  between  Dutch  and  Indonesian  representatives  at  the 
United  Nations  or  by  mediation. 

The  Indonesian  reluctance  to  risk  another  rebuff  at  the  United  Nations 
and  the  general  hopes  they  pinned  on  the  General  Assembly’s  general 
anti-colonialist  movement,  left  the  specific  question  of  West  New  Guinea 
open  for  the  Dutch  to  exploit.  In  September  i960  Dr.  Luns  was  able  to 
air  plans  for  an  international  trusteeship  over  West  New  Guinea  to  be 
granted  to  the  United  Nations.  And  on  4  October  i960,  in  an  address 
to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  he  announced  the  intention  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  of  subjecting  all  its  policies,  which,  he  claimed,  were  directed  to  the 
‘speediest  possible  attainment  of  self-determination  by  the  Papuanpeople’,1 
to  the  ‘continuous  scrutiny  and  judgement’  of  the  United  Nations.  In  so 
doing,  he  hoped  to  underline  the  difference  between  the  West  New  Guinea 
dispute  and  the  general  politics  of  de-colonization.  And  indeed  the 
Indonesian  president  very  soon  made  it  clear  that  his  concern  for  the 
peoples  of  West  New  Guinea  and  their  own  desires  was  much  less  than  his 
determination  that  those  desires  should  be  formed  under  Indonesian  rather 
than  Dutch  or  United  Nations  tutelage.  In  October  i960  General  Nasution 
visited  Kuala  Lumpur  and  invoked  the  mediation  of  Premier  Tungku 
Abdul  Rahman,  then  on  the  eve  of  visits  to  Europe.  On  his  visits  to 
London  and  The  Hague,  the  Tungku  did  in  fact  discuss  a  solution  in  the 
form  of  an  award  to  Indonesia  of  some  kind  of  generalized  trusteeship  over 
West  New  Guinea  under  U.N.  auspices,  only  to  find  himself  severely  and 
bitterly  denounced  in  the  Indonesian  press.  On  22  December  i960 

1  U.N.  G.A.O.R.,  18th  session,  plenary  meeting,  4  October  i960. 
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Indonesia  formally  protested  to  the  United  Nations  against  alleged  Dutch 
repression  and  ‘acts  of  terror’  in  West  New  Guinea,  and  in  January  1961 
during  a  visit  by  Foreign  Minister  Subandrio  and  General  Nasution,  the 
Indonesian  government  announced  the  purchase  of  arms  to  the  value  of 
$360  million  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  the  Indonesian-Soviet  arms  deal,  a  new  stage  in  the  crisis  began. 
The  Dutch  continued  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  U.N.  mandate  for  the 
transfer  of  power  to  the  native  ‘Papuans’  of  western  New  Guinea.  The 
Papuan  nationalist  movement  grew  rapidly  in  strength  and  in  the  number 
of  organisations  and  began  to  make  a  few  tentative  steps  to  counter 
Indonesian  propaganda  and  obtain  international  recognition.  But  the 
advent  of  the  Kennedy  regime  in  the  United  States  marked  a  distinct 
change  in  American  policy  towards  Indonesia  and  necessarily  towards 
West  New  Guinea  ;  and  it  was  this  change  which  betokened  defeat  for  the 
Dutch  position. 

Up  to  that  date  the  Dutch  seemed  to  be  both  militarily  and  psycho¬ 
logically  masters  of  the  situation.  On  the  military  front  they  had  no  fears. 
In  February  1961  both  the  Dutch  premier,  de  Quay,  and  the  foreign 
minister,  Luns,  basing  themselves  on  statements  by  Lieutenant-Admiral 
H.  L.  de  Propper  of  the  Netherland  combined  chiefs  of  staff  on  his  return 
early  in  the  previous  month  from  West  New  Guinea,  pooh-poohed  the 
idea  of  an  Indonesian  invasion  on  any  scale.1  And  on  4  April  1961 
Secretary  of  State  Bot,  speaking  in  Hollandia,  claimed  that  if  Indonesia 
attempted  invasion,  the  Netherlands  could  expect  military  support  from 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  Australia.2 

Such  assurances  were  probably  useful  in  New  Guinea  where  elections  to 
the  twenty-eight-man  New  Guinea  Council  had  produced  for  the  first 
time  an  apparently  authentic  Papuan  voice.  Although  only  sixteen  of  the 
twenty-eight  were,  in  fact,  elected,  the  remainder  being  appointed,  they 
were  very  quickly  to  establish  themselves  as  opposed  both  to  the  general 
line  of  Dutch  policy  on  independence  and  to  any  idea  of  a  transfer  to 
Indonesia.  Already  in  March  1961,  members  of  three  new  parties  founded 
in  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year  on  programmes  of  constitutional  union 
with  the  Netherlands3  had  combined  to  send  a  telegram  to  U  Thant 
protesting  against  Indonesian  propaganda.  On  5  April  1961  the  New 
Guinea  Council  was  officially  opened  in  the  presence  of  British,  French, 
Dutch,  Australian  and  New  Zealand  parliamentary  delegates.  On  23 
April,  representatives  of  P.A.R.N.A.,  which  was  still  the  largest  of  the  now 
rapidly  mushrooming  Papuan  parties,  resolved  that  Dutch  sovereignty 

1  Van  der  Kroef,  ‘Towards  Papua  Barat’,  xvi,  Australian  Outlook,  No.  2,  April  1962,  pp.  26-46. 

2  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  5  April  1961. 

3  The  Einheitspartei  JVieuw  Guinea  (E.P.A.N.G.),  the  Par  lei  Orang  Nieuw  Guinea  (P.O.N.G.), 
and  Sama  Sama  Manusai ;  see  Justus  van  der  Kroef,  ‘Nationalism  and  Politics’,  op.  cit. 
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would  have  to  be  transferred  to  a  republic  of  New  Guinea  by  1970,  and 
attacked  Dutch  proposals  for  a  United  Nations  supervision  as  tending  to 
delay  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Papua.  Two  days  later,  the 
New  Guinea  Council  unanimously  passed  a  motion  declaring  that  the 
Dutch  government  was  ‘no  longer  free’  to  make  any  changes  in  the  status 
of  West  New  Guinea  without  the  Council’s  prior  approval  and  requesting 
an  unconditional  and  unequivocal  assurance  from  the  Dutch  government 
that  it  would  ‘continue  its  task  in  New  Guinea’  regardless  of  political 
pressures  at  home  and  from  abroad.  The  motion  threatened  that  if  such 
an  assurance  were  not  forthcoming,  the  Papuan  people  would  be  forced 
‘in  due  time’  to  search  for  other  ways  to  realize  their  rights  to  self- 
determination,  and  urgently  requested  the  Dutch  government  to  make 
this  position  known  to  the  governments  of  the  world,  especially  to  those  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States.1 

In  October  1961,  some  sixty  nationalist  leaders  in  western  New  Guinea 
formed  a  National  Committee  and  adopted  a  national  flag,  anthem  and 
seal  for  their  country,  which  they  named  Papua  Barat.  And  in  November, 
E.  J.  Bonay,  the  leader  of  P.A.R.N.A.,  together  with  other  nationalist 
figures,  attended  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  though  they  were 
denied  a  hearing.  On  22  June  1961  the  New  Guinea  Council  were  assured 
by  Dutch  official  representatives  that  Papua’s  right  to  self-determination 
would  be  respected ;  and  on  1  December,  the  new  Papuan  national 
standard  was  hoisted  alongside  that  of  the  Netherlands.2 

In  the  meantime  a  fresh  round  of  negotiations  had  taken  place  between 
moderate  elements  in  both  the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia.  On  the  Dutch 
side,  although  public  opinion  polls  showed  43  per  cent  in  favour  of  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Dutch  rule  until  independence  as  against  only  ten  per  cent  in 
favour  of  transfer  to  Indonesia,  opinion  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Catholic 
People’s  Party,  in  Dutch  industrial  and  big  business  circles  and  in  the 
Labour  Party  was  beginning  to  question  the  good  sense  of  risking  war  with 
Indonesia  to  defend  a  territory  which  was  simply  a  financial  drain  on  the 
Dutch  treasury  and  which  even  after  independence  was  economically  an 
unrealistic  proposition.  On  the  left  of  both  the  Labour  and  C.P.  Parties, 
the  defence  of  West  New  Guinea  was  seen  simply  as  a  costly  and  wasteful 
anachronism  and  an  impediment  to  integration  into  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community.  There  was  also  the  somewhat  illusory  hope  of  a  re¬ 
vival  of  Dutch  trade  with  Indonesia.  The  lead  therefore  was  taken  by  two 
groups,  one  centred  on  Dr.  Rijkens,  a  former  chief  of  Unilever,  the  other 
on  Professor  F.  Duynstee  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Nymwegen  and  a 

1  Justus  van  der  Kroef,  ‘Recent  Developments’,  citing  the  JVieuw  Guinea  Kurier ,  26  April  1961  ; 
see  also  the  same,  ‘The  West  New  Guinea  Problem’,  xvii,  The  World  Today,  No.  11,  November 
1961,  pp.  489-502. 

2  Justus  van  der  Kroef,  ‘Towards  Papua  Barat’,  xxxiv,  Australian  Quarterly,  No.  1,  March  1962, 
pp.  17-26. 
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deputy  in  the  Catholic  People’s  Party,  whose  book,  JVieuw  Guinea  ah 
Shakel  tussen  Nederland  en  Indonesie,1  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
development  of  the  anti-colonial  justifications  of  those  who  wanted  to  see 
an  agreement  with  Indonesia. 

On  the  Indonesian  side,  a  moderate  role  was  taken  by  General  Nasution. 
He  had  already  been  instrumental  in  securing  Malayan  mediation  in 
October  i960.  And  he  had  the  best  of  reasons  for  wanting  to  avoid  a 
direct  war  with  the  Netherlands  and  an  invasion  of  western  New  Guinea, 
an  exercise  for  which,  despite  the  new  acquisitions  of  Soviet  arms,  he 
lacked  either  the  men,  the  shipping  or  the  organisation,  to  conduct  on  the 
necessary  scale.  In  addition,  agitation  on  the  western  New  Guinea  issue 
was  being  used  by  President  Sukarno  as  a  means  of  establishing  his  own 
position  and  charisma  firmly  on  the  Indonesian  mind.  In  his  need  not  to 
rely  on  the  army,  Sukarno,  who  had  destroyed  the  political  parties  as 
viable  forces,  was  coming  to  rely  more  and  more  on  the  communist  move¬ 
ment.  And  General  Nasution  had  the  best  of  reasons  for  wanting  to  avoid 
a  showdown  with  them  for  as  long  as  possible.  President  Sukarno’s  own 
position  was  greatly  strengthened  in  addition  by  the  final  collapse  of  the 
Sumatran  and  Celebes  rebels  noted  earlier.  The  final  amnesty  was  offered 
on  17  August  1961.  The  consequent  redeployment  of  the  Indonesian 
forces  made  an  attack  on  West  New  Guinea  seem  much  more  plausible, 
at  least  to  Indonesian  opinion. 

Contacts  between  the  Rijkens  and  Nasution  groups  began  in  April  1961 
with  the  dispatch  of  the  Indonesian  publisher,  Oejong  Suwargana,  to  the 
Netherlands  in  April.  At  the  same  time  other  members  of  the  Rijkens 
group  were  introduced  to  President  Sukarno,  during  the  latter’s  visit  to 
Washington.  In  this  they  seem  to  have  acted  with  the  knowledge  of 
Premier  de  Quay  and  Dr.  Luns.  There  were  further  conversations  in  May 
in  Vienna,  but  Sukarno  is  reported  to  have  refused  to  continue  these 
contacts  without  definite  evidence  of  a  mandate  from  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment.  In  June,  General  Nasution  took  over  the  negotiations,  this  time 
with  Professor  Duynstee  in  Paris.  The  setting  up  of  a  joint  study  commis¬ 
sion  was  proposed  to  explore  the  possibility  of  direct  contacts  between  the 
Indonesian  authorities  and  the  New  Guinea  Council.  The  negotiations 
were  broken  off  in  August  1961,  the  de  Quay  government  disassociating 
itself  from  the  Rijkens  group  who  suffered  a  good  deal  of  press  criticism  in 
the  Netherlands  of  their  activities.  Reports  that  General  Nasution  had 
said  Indonesia  was  willing  to  abandon  her  demand  that  West  New  Guinea 
be  unconditionally  transferred  to  Indonesia  before  more  formal  contacts 
were  opened  between  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands  were  later  denied. 

The  way  was  now  open  for  the  Dutch  approach  to  the  United  Nations. 
On  26  September  1961,  Dr.  Luns  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  a 

1  (Amsterdam  1961.) 
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plan  lor  the  transfer  of  West  New  Guinea  to  United  Nations  jurisdiction, 
with  Dutch  administration  and  financial  aid  continuing  under  U.N. 
auspices,  supervision  and  direction.1  The  plan  was  incorporated  into  a 
draft  resolution  on  9  October  1961  with  an  accompanying  memorandum.2 
The  Dutch  suggested  the  setting  up  of  a  U.N.  Commission  to  enquire  into 
the  current  state  of  West  New  Guinea  and  the  possibility  of  holding  a  ple¬ 
biscite  among  its  populations  to  register  their  wishes  concerning  the  future. 

The  Indonesian  reaction  was  to  denounce  the  scheme  as  an  attempt,  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Subandrio  at  Djakarta  on  9  October  1961,  ‘to  use  the 
rights  of  self-determination  as  a  means  to  cut  off  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Indonesian  republic’.3  His  stand  was  directly  supported  by  the  nations  of 
the  Communist  bloc  ;  while  the  non-aligned  anglophone  states  of  Africa 
and  Asia,  Liberia,  Ghana  and  Pakistan,  expressed  admiration  for  the 
Dutch  initiative  but  regarded  it  as  quite  inappropriate  in  the  light  of 
Indonesian  claims  on  the  territory.  ‘Any  settlement  regarding  West  Irian’, 
said  the  Liberian  representative  (his  choice  of  name  for  the  territory 
showing  where  his  own  loyalties  lay),  ‘must  be  made  in  consultation  with 
Indonesia.’4  Despite  strong  support  from  the  West  the  Dutch  resolution 
never  appeared  within  sight  of  obtaining  a  two-thirds  majority  and  was 
not  in  fact  pressed  to  the  vote.  Instead  two  compromise  proposals  were 
evolved :  one,  advanced  by  India  and  eight  other  African  and  Asian  states, 
calling  for  bilateral  negotiations  between  the  two  disputants;  the  other, 
advanced  by  the  ‘Brazzaville’  group  of  Francophone  African  states,  urging 
the  formation  of  a  five-men  U.N.  Commission  to  visit  western  New 
Guinea  ‘to  examine  the  possibilities  of  establishing  for  an  interim  period, 
an  international  system  of  administration  and  supervision  for  the  territory’. 
Neither  resolution  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  two-thirds  majority. 

The  Dutch  government  were  now  faced  with  the  bankruptcy  of  their 
hopes  of  international  intervention.  They  faced  too  a  situation  in  which 
they  had  assumed  obligations  to  the  Papuan  nationalists  which  failing 
U.N.  mediation  they  could  only  fulfil  by  riding  out  the  Indonesian  storm 
and  advancing  ‘Papua  Barat’  to  self-government  on  their  own.  On  their 
side  the  Indonesians  greatly  stepped  up  their  campaign  of  military 
gestures,  intimidatory  gestures  and  threats  to  plunge  the  whole  area  into 
major  war.  In  an  address  to  the  National  Defence  Council,  on  12  Decem¬ 
ber,  President  Sukarno  claimed  that  ‘the  only  language  which  is  under¬ 
stood  by  the  Dutch  imperialists  is  force’.  And  five  days  later  he  announced 
the  setting  up  of  a  ‘Triple  Command’.  Its  first  fruits  were  seen  on  15 
January  1962  when  an  Indonesian  invasion  force  of  three  torpedo  boats 

1  G.A.O.R.,  1 6th  session,  1016th  plenary  meeting.  Documents ,  1962,  No.  189. 

2  G.A.O.R.,  documents  A/L354  and  A/4915.  A  further  document  (A/4954)  defended  the 

Dutch  case  to  date.  Documents,  1962,  No.  190.  3  Documents,  1962,  No.  191. 

+  G.A.O.R.,  1 6th  session,  1054th  plenary  meeting. 
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was  intercepted  by  Dutch  naval  forces  off  Fak-Fak  and  one,  carrying  the 
deputy  chief  of  Indonesia’s  naval  staff,  was  sunk.  The  successful  in¬ 
vasion  of  Goa  by  India  on  17-18  December  1 96 1 , 1  it  was  felt,  provided 
Indonesia  with  an  all  too  apt  model  to  follow. 

In  this  situation  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  was  to  prove 
decisive.  The  main  motives  behind  this  intervention  were  a  combination 
of  anxiety  lest  Indonesia  disappear  into  the  ranks  of  the  communist 
satellites  through  a  weakening  of  the  position  of  the  army  and  an  increase 
in  communist  influence  over  President  Sukarno.  President  Kennedy  had 
met  President  Sukarno  in  April  1961  in  Washington  and  again  when  the 
Indonesian  leader  came  to  deliver  the  conclusions  of  the  Belgrade  Confer¬ 
ence  of  non-aligned  states.2  He  had  been  singularly  unimpressed  by  the 
Indonesian  leader  whom  he  regarded  as  unbalanced  and  overwhelmingly 
conceited.  He  was  therefore  open  to  advice,  advanced  by  his  National 
Security  Council  staff,  that  the  United  States  should  intervene  to  prevent 
Sukarno’s  folly  leading  to  an  escalation  of  the  West  New  Guinea  crisis  to  a 
major  war.  He  was  apparently  advised  that  the  Dutch  government  were 
far  from  enamoured  of  the  idea  of  a  war,  let  alone  a  major  Great  Power 
confrontation  in  the  area,  and  would  welcome  some  way  of  getting  off  the 
hook  on  which  they  had  impaled  themselves.  Advice  from  the  state 
department  that  American  failure  to  support  the  Dutch  would  greatly 
weaken  the  cohesion  of  N.A.T.O.  and  reinforce  anti-American  feelings 
inside  the  Common  Market  lessened  after  the  appointment  of  Averell 
Harriman  as  assistant  secretary  for  far  eastern  affairs  in  the  autumn  of 
1961.  And  at  the  end  of  1961  President  Sukarno,  already  so  heartened  by 
President  Kennedy’s  refusal  to  send  an  American  delegation  to  the  in¬ 
augural  meeting  of  the  New  Guinea  Council  that  in  June  1961  he  had 
claimed  that  there  was  no  American  objection  to  the  ‘return  of  West  Irian 
to  Indonesia’,  received  a  letter  from  President  Kennedy  offering  American 
mediation  to  bring  about  direct  negotiations.  At  the  same  time  Kennedy 
sought  British  aid  to  persuade  the  Netherlands  and  Australia  to  greater 
flexibility.3 

That  the  Netherlands  government  was  only  too  anxious  to  find  a  way  of 
avoiding  a  direct  conflict  with  Indonesia  was  immediately  apparent  on 
2  January  1962  when  they  publicly  proposed  negotiations  without  any 
prior  conditions  ;  and  that  the  Indonesians  recognized  victory  already  to 
have  crowned  their  efforts  and  that  their  subsequent  exploitation  of  the 
crisis  was  intended  to  add  the  maximum  possible  to  the  Sukarno  govern¬ 
ment’s  prestige  both  in  domestic  and  in  international  politics  is  shown  by 

1  The  Indian  resolution  secured  41  votes  in  favour,  40  against  and  21  abstentions;  the 
Brazzaville  resolution  secured  53  votes  in  favour,  41  against  and  9  abstentions.  See  G.A.O.R., 
A/L367  and  Add.  1-4;  also  G.A.O.R.,  16th  session,  1066th  plenary  meeting. 

2  See  Survey,  ig6i,  chapter  vii. 

3  See  the  accounts  in  Schlesinger,  pp.  464-5. 
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their  reply  to  the  Dutch  that  they  had  only  two  choices — war  or  the  cession 
of  New  Guinea.  The  weakness  of  the  Indonesian  threat  of  war,  demon¬ 
strated  clearly  both  by  the  minute  scale  of  the  attempted  invasion  of 
15  January  and  the  ease  with  which  the  local  Dutch  forces  repelled  it, 
was  immediately  disguised  by  the  announcement  from  Djakarta  on 
28  January  that  any  final  decision  on  the  invasion  of  western  New  Guinea 
would  be  postponed  until  the  results  of  the  mediation  undertaken  by 
U  Thant  became  known.  The  Dutch  were  able  to  score  a  small  point  in 
agreeing  to  El  Thant’s  appeal  for  the  release  of  the  Indonesians  then  taken 
prisoner  ;  the  strength  of  their  position,  given  resolution  on  the  part  of  their 
government,  was  further  demonstrated  by  the  ease  with  which  they  dealt 
in  mid-January  with  minor  demonstrations  by  the  pro-Indonesian  Gerakan 
Rakjat  Irian  Bar  at  (the  People’s  movement  for  a  free  Irian).  But  the  Dutch 
had  apparently  relied  in  the  past  more  on  assurances  of  assistance  from 
Australia  and  the  United  States  than  on  their  own  strength.  And  the  open 
defection  of  the  Linked  States  demonstrated  in  the  visit  of  Robert 
Kennedy,  the  U.S.  attorney-general,  to  The  Hague  and  Djakarta  at  the 
end  of  February,  and  the  combination  of  his  public  attacks  on  Dutch 
colonial  and  educational  policy,  made  on  a  Djakarta  television  interview, 
with  the  private  pressure  he  brought  to  bear  on  the  Dutch  government, 
increased  their  demoralization.  On  24  February  President  Sukarno, 
banking  presumably  on  Robert  Kennedy’s  mediation,  increased  the  alarm 
of  all  concerned  by  ordering  full  mobilization. 

The  stage  was  now  set  for  negotiations.  They  opened  in  Washington  on 
20  March  1962  between  Dr.  Luns  for  the  Netherlands  and  Adam  Malik 
for  Indonesia,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  former  American  ambas¬ 
sador  in  India,  Ellsworth  Bunker,  ostensibly  representing  U  Thant,  but 
actually  representing  President  Kennedy.  That  a  secondary  impulse  in 
American  policy  on  the  issue  was  to  build  up  the  U.N.  as  an  instrument  of 
mediation  and  conciliation  in  its  relations  with  the  ‘third  world’  emerged 
very  strongly  in  the  compromise  proposals  elaborated  under  Ellsworth 
Bunker’s  guidance.  These  adopted  the  original  Dutch  proposals  for  a 
United  Nations  administration,  only  to  make  of  it  an  instrument  of 
transition  from  Dutch  to  Indonesian  rule.  The  transitional  period  was  to 
last  two  years,  and  the  Indonesian  take-over  was  to  be  followed  at  a 
period  of  not  more  than  ten  years  of  ‘an  exercise  of  freedom  of  choice’ 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  concerned.  These  proposals  were 
accepted  in  principle  by  the  Indonesians  on  9  April,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two-year  transitional  period. 

To  secure  Dutch  agreement  took  rather  longer.  In  the  first  place,  once 
they  had  assurance  of  victory,  the  rate  of  Indonesian  infiltration  was 
greatly  increased,  the  Dutch  naval  patrols  having  been  discreetly  with¬ 
drawn.  In  March,  eighty  infiltrators  were  landed  at  Waigeo.  The 
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Indonesian  press  made  the  most  exaggerated  claims  as  to  the  liberation  of 
territories  and  the  encirclement  of  towns,  to  the  existence  of  threats  to 
Hollandia,  the  territorial  capital,  and  to  the  launching  of  operations  over 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  territory  of  western  New  Guinea.  In  the  second 
place,  there  was  the  West  New  Guinea  Council.  On  16  February,  this  had 
categorically  rejected  the  idea  of  an  Indonesian  administration.  On 
1 6  April,  thirty-three  Papuan  leaders  telegraphed  to  President  Kennedy : 
‘We  Papuans  are  not  Indonesians . .  .  forced  participation  in  an  Indonesian 
administration  would  be  equivalent  to  a  slave  trade  carried  on  by  members 
of  the  United  Nations.’1  They  scored  a  limited  diplomatic  success  too  with 
an  appeal  directed  by  the  Papuan  National  Committee  to  their  ‘fellow 
negroids’  of  the  African  states  represented  at  the  United  Nations,  ‘to  use 
your  influence  to  persuade  the  United  Nations  Organization  that  this 
menace  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  will  be  put  to  a  stop’.2 

There  appeared  also  to  be  division  of  counsel  within  the  Dutch  cabinet 
between  the  premier,  de  Quay,  and  the  foreign  minister,  Dr.  Luns.  On 
5  April  1952  de  Quay,  in  a  speech  to  the  Dutch  parliament,  angrily 
threatened  the  Papuans  with  Dutch  withdrawal.  Dr.  Luns  on  his  side  was 
reported  to  have  argued  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  procrastination  on  the 
grounds  that  the  strain  of  mobilization  on  Indonesia’s  budget  (whose 
military  costs  were  now  absorbing  over  fifty  per  cent  of  government 
expenditure)  would  soon  bring  about  economic  collapse  and  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  policy  of  confrontation.  At  the  N.A.T.O.  meeting  in  Athens 
at  the  beginning  of  May,  he  sought  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  other 
N.A.T.O.  powers,  and  received  assurances  from  Dean  Rusk,  which  were 
later  reported  to  have  gone  rather  further  than  President  Kennedy  was 
prepared  to  authorize.3 

At  the  end  of  May  1962,  Ellsworth  Bunker’s  proposals  were  published  as 
an  additional  means  of  pressure  on  the  Dutch  government.  In  a  stormy 
debate  in  the  Dutch  parliament,  the  Luns  position  was  hastily  abandoned 
and  de  Quay  announced  on  24  May  that  his  government  was  ready  to 
resume  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  the  Bunker  proposals.  He  reiterated 
his  government’s  refusal  to  hand  over  the  territory  without  adequate 
guarantees  by  which  he  presumably  meant  politically  defensible,  guaran¬ 
tees  for  Papuan  self-determination.  It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
could  have  expected  Indonesia  to  honour  any  guarantees,  especially  in 
view  of  the  continuing  Indonesian  rebuttal  of  Dutch  complaints4  against 
infiltration  on  the  grounds  that  ‘Indonesians  who  have  entered  and  who 
in  future  will  continue  to  enter  West  Irian  are  Indonesian  nationals  who 
move  into  Indonesia’s  own  territory  now  dominated  by  the  Dutch  by 

1  Justus  van  der  Kroef,  ‘The  West  New  Guinea  Settlement.  Its  Origins’,  vii,  Orbis,  No.  1, 
spring  1963,  pp.  120-49.  2  Ibid.,  p.  187.  3  Schlesinger,  p.  465. 

4  See  Documents  1962,  Nos.  193,  194,  195. 
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force’.1  Such  infiltration  in  fact  continued  in  force  as  the  Dutch  played 
out  their  hand.  Paratroopers  were  dropped  in  the  Fak-Fak  area  on 
27  April  and  15  May,  and  at  Merauke  on  23  June  and  13  August.  Other 
infiltration  by  sea  was  reported  on  18  July,  and  on  7,  8,  9  and  13  August. 
In  no  case  were  more  than  eighty  men  involved.  The  operations  were 
militarily  without  plan,  sense  or  effect.  Summing  up  their  fate  in  August 

1962,  General  Rikhje  of  India  said  that  four  hundred  fell  into  Dutch 
hands  and  were  made  prisoner;  five  to  eight  hundred  were  unaccounted 
for.  ‘I  fear’,  he  added,  ‘many  of  these  may  die  in  the  swamps  and  jungle 
conditions.’2  Minor  reinforcements  to  the  Dutch  forces  in  West  New 
Guinea  proved  more  than  adequate  to  deal  with  infiltration  even  on  this 
scale,  and  the  infiltrators  usually  avoided  contact  with  Dutch  forces. 

However  militarily  ineffective  these  Indonesian  demonstrations  of  force, 
they  achieved  their  political  objective.  Appealed  to  by  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment,  U  Thant  responded  only  by  urging  restraint  on  both  sides  and 
refused  to  send  U.N.  observers  unless  the  request  came  from  both  sides.3 
Further  Dutch  complaints  on  24  May,  25  June,  10  August  and  14  August4 
were  noted  but  not  acted  on.  And  the  Indonesian  government  refused  to 
reopen  negotiations  without  a  Dutch  commitment  at  least  as  strong  as 
their  own.  A  Dutch  acceptance  of  the  Bunker  proposals  ‘in  principle’  was 
announced  on  17  June,  and  negotiations  finally  reopened  in  Virginia  on  12 
July  nearly  a  month  later  between  the  Indonesian  and  Dutch  ambassadors 
to  the  United  States,  again  under  the  chairmanship  of  Ellsworth  Bunker. 

At  those  negotiations  for  once  the  Indonesians  overplayed  their  hand. 
In  a  speech  of  23  July,  President  Sukarno  demanded  that  the  date  for  the 
Indonesian  take-over  should  be  advanced  eighteen  months  to  1  January 

1963.  To  this  Dr.  Subandrio,  who  arrived  to  head  the  Indonesian 
negotiating  team  on  18  July,  added  a  demand  that  the  Indonesian 
infiltrators  should  be  allowed  to  remain  to  assume  police  functions  during 
the  period  of  U.N.  administration.  On  26  July,  Dr.  Subandrio  threatened 
to  leave  Washington  the  next  day.  But  pressure  from  President  Kennedy 
and  U  Thant  broke  his  bluff  on  this  and  agreement  was  reached  on 
30  July. 

There  remained  the  question  of  the  costs  of  transfer.  Negotiations  on 
this  point  lasted  until  15  August  despite  a  marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  Indonesian  landings.  The  final  agreement  was  signed  on  15  August 
1962.  Its  terms  were  far  closer  to  the  Indonesian  position  than  the  original 
Bunker  proposals.5  The  period  of  U.N.  administration  was  reduced  to 
seven  months  from  1  October  1962,  transfer  to  Indonesian  administration 

1  UN  Documents  8/5128,  25  May  1962. 

2  N.  T.  Times ,  26  August  1962.  3  For  text  see  Documents ,  1962,  No.  74* 

4  Alastair  M.  Taylor,  ‘Nederlands  Nieuw  Guinea  becomes  Irian  Barat’,  xvii,  International 

Journal,  No.  4,  summer  1962,  pp.  429-35.  5  For  the  text  see  Documents,  1962,  No.  196. 
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being  scheduled  for  i  May  1963.  The  U.N.  presence  was,  however,  to  be 
genuine  and  effective,  and  not  merely  symbolic.  Although  Indonesian 
troops  were  to  be  evacuated,  Indonesian  forces  already  in  West  Irian  were 
to  remain  and  were  to  come  under  U.N.  command.  Provision  was  made 
for  an  act  of  self-determination  on  a  genuine  plebiscite  before  the  end  of 
1969.  A  United  Nations  Temporary  Executive  Authority  and  a  United 
Nations  Security  Force  were  set  up,  this  latter  charged  with  the  job  of 
maintaining  internal  law  and  order,  in  supplementation  of  the  existing 
Papuan  police  and  Volunteer  Corps.  The  U.N.  administration,  headed  by 
Dr.  Djalal  Abdoh  of  Iran,  in  fact  took  over  on  2  October,  with  Major- 
General  Said  Uddin  Khan  of  Pakistan  to  head  the  United  Nations 
Security  Forces,  some  1,600  men,  of  whom  all  but  a  handful  came  also 
from  Pakistan  (one  infantry  battalion).  There  were  also  five  naval  units 
taken  over  from  the  Dutch  for  which  Pakistan  officers  and  crews  were 
provided. 

The  conclusion  of  the  agreement  represented  a  qualified  success  for  the 
new  Indonesian  techniques  which  they  were  quick  to  hail  as  such.  The 
‘safeguards’  for  Papuan  self-determination  were  very  quickly  denounced 
by  President  Sukarno  in  a  speech  on  19  August  in  which  he  said  that  the 
poll  to  be  held  in  1969  would  be  for  ‘internal’  and  not  ‘external’  self- 
determination,  ‘which  we  respect’.  Subsequent  Indonesian  behaviour 
was  to  make  this  point  only  too  clear.  It  is  arguable,  however,  that 
President  Sukarno  failed  to  understand  quite  how  clearly  Dutch  reluctance 
to  incur  the  added  expense  of  defending  a  territory  which  already  repre¬ 
sented  a  considerable  net  loss  to  their  treasury  laid  the  Dutch  government 
open  to  the  American  pressure  he  was  so  adept  at  frightening  Washington 
into  providing.  The  tactics  of  confrontation  were  to  prove  much  less 
successful  when  applied  subsequently  against  the  already  independent  and 
financially  very  lucrative  territories  of  Malaysia,  Sarawak,  Brunei  and 
Northern  Borneo. 

The  role  played  by  Washington  displayed  the  Kennedy  regime  in  an 
unappetizing  light.  The  evidence  on  which  their  anxieties  as  to  a  Com¬ 
munist  take-over  were  based  proved  peculiarly  flimsy,  and  the  character¬ 
istic  Kennedy  ruthlessness  appeared  at  its  least  justifiable  when  practised 
at  the  expense  of  a  small  allied  nation  in  Europe,  let  alone  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Papuans.  The  Damnosa  haereditas  of  Dutch  colonial  rule,  for  whom 
there  were  few,  if  any,  to  speak  with  any  authority  in  those  kinds  of 
American  academic  circles  to  which  the  President  and  his  entourage  had 
access,  was  enough  to  condemn  the  Dutch  position  out  of  hand ;  while  there 
was  a  powerful  pro-Indonesian  lobby  ready  with  arguments  as  to  the  need 
not  to  alienate  a  nation  of  one  hundred  million,  even  though  on  that  scale 
Indonesia  was  at  best  a  purely  geographical  and  statistical  expression. 
Nor  could  the  United  States  be  said,  in  any  meaningful  sense,  to  have  made 
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any  positive  gains  in  goodwill  with  President  Sukarno  or  his  government, 
whose  military  strength,  it  transpired,  had  been  grotesquely  overestimated. 
Between  the  grandiose  and  much  publicized  Indonesian  mobilization  with 
its  inevitable  parades  of  photogenic  damsels  undergoing  military  training 
and  the  small  handful  of  ignorant,  ill-led  and  dispirited  Indonesian  troops 
which  were  all  that  the  Indonesian  military  leadership  could  deposit  at 
ill-chosen  points  in  the  New  Guinea  jungle,  there  was  a  gap  of  imagination 
which  President  Kennedy  and  his  advisers  simply  failed  to  fathom.  Nor, 
whatever  their  original  intentions,  could  the  final  outcome  be  said  to  have 
strengthened  the  United  Nations.  Not  only  was  it  difficult  to  maintain  that 
the  provisions  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  on  self-determination  had  been 
properly  honoured,  a  point  made  with  some  force  by  the  representative  of 
Togo  in  the  U.N.  debate  on  ratification.1  The  reduction  in  the  term  of  the 
U.N.  occupation  from  two  years  to  seven  months  made  the  U.N.  little 
more  than  a  convenient  way  of  avoiding  a  direct  Dutch  handover  to 
Indonesia. 

There  remained  the  unfortunate  Papuan  nationalists.  Lacking  either 
money  or  weapons,  they  were  forced  to  accept  the  Dutch-Indonesian  agree¬ 
ment,  which  was  ratified  by  the  New  Guinea  Council  on  1  September  1962 
by  twelve  votes  to  two  with  fourteen  abstentions.  The  course  ol  the 
U.N.T.E.A.  administration  did  nothing  to  remove  their  fears.  On  3 
December  1962  the  members  of  the  Biak-Numfur  regional  council,  an 
elected  body,  forwarded  a  petition  to  the  U.N.T.E.A.  administrator  re¬ 
questing  a  plebiscite  under  U.N.  supervision.  This  they  were  forced  to 
withdraw  under  Indonesian  pressure  and  to  substitute  on  10  April  1963  a 
resolution  declaring  their  loyalty  to  the  military  republic  of  Indonesia. 
President  Sukarno’s  administration  did  its  best  to  woo  Papuan  nationalist 
leadership,  scoring  particularly  with  the  leaders  of  P.A.R.N.A.,  E.  J. 
Bonay  becoming  the  first  Indonesian  governor  of  West  Irian.  But 
Indonesian  pronouncements  on  the  subject  of  a  future  plebiscite  continued 
to  throw  a  good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  Papua  s  ultimate  prospects  of  pio- 
nouncing  on  its  own  destiny.2 

The  agreement  was  ratified  with  some  bitterness  in  the  Dutch  pailia- 
ment,  where  both  Premier  de  Quay  and  Dr.  Luns  felt  obliged  to  put  much 
of  the  blame  for  the  failure  of  their  policy  in  the  lack  of  backing  they 
received  from  the  American  administration.  But  it  is  difficult  to  feel  that 
they  had  much  real  heart  for  the  struggle,  once  their  attempt  to  play  the 
card  of  self-determination  and  consequent  Lffiited  Nations  involvement 
had  failed.  The  debates  on  ratification  in  the  Dutch  chamber  were  the 

1  G.A.O.R.,  17th  session,  1127th  plenary  meeting,  pp.  56-57.  ..... 

2  See  Paul  W.  van  der  Veur,  ‘West  Irian  in  the  Indonesian  Fold’,  111,  Asian  Survey,  No.  7, 
July  1963,  pp.  332-7;  M.  A.  Jaspan,  ‘West  Irian,  the  first  two  years’,  xxxvii  Australian  Quarterly, 

No.  2,  June  1965,  pp.  9-21. 
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occasion  for  the  display  of  much  anti-American  kleineuropaische  sentiments, 
and  the  feeling  of  having  been  betrayed  by  the  United  States  did  much  to 
reinforce  Gaullist  sympathies  in  the  Dutch  right. 

In  general  the  conflict  between  the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia  over 
western  New  Guinea  provides  an  interesting  example  of  the  double 
standard  applied  by  the  majority  of  members  of  the  United  Nations  to 
conflicts  between  a  European  and  an  Afro-Asian  power.  The  refusal  on 
22  May  1962,  of  the  acting  secretary-general,  U  Thant,  to  answer  the 
Dutch  demand  that  he  should  ‘exhort’  Indonesia  to  refrain  from  the  use  of 
force  and  to  remind  her  of  her  obligations  under  the  Charter  on  the  grounds 
that  such  action  would  ‘imply  that  I  was  taking  sides  in  the  controversy’, 
though  justifiable  in  terms  of  U  Thant’s  interpretation  of  the  role  of  the 
secretary-general,  did  not  enhance  the  prestige  of  his  office  in  the  eyes  of 
either  of  the  participants  in  the  crisis.  And  the  failure  of  the  bulk  of  the 
United  Nations  to  respond  to  the  pleas  of  the  Papuans  and  to  recognize  the 
Indonesian  claims  for  the  revived  colonialism  they  represented,  and  the 
failure  to  provide  for  consultation  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  area  repre¬ 
sented  as  distinct  a  setback  for  the  hopes  that  the  United  Nations  might 
develop  an  acceptable  code  of  international  behaviour  as  any  action  by 
the  super  powers  in  Cuba,  Hungary  or  Tibet. 


CHAPTER  X 


CHINA  DEFEATS  INDIA 

The  frontier  war  which  broke  out  between  India  and  China  in  the 
autumn  of  1962  had  been  brewing  for  some  years.  Unfortunately,  in  those 
preceding  years,  world  attention  had  been  fixed  elsewhere,  and  even  during 
the  days  of  crisis  itself  when  Chinese  troops  seemed  poised  to  plunge  down 
into  the  plains  of  Assam,  it  proved  difficult  to  draw  people’s  attention  to  the 
niceties  of  a  border  dispute,  when  they  had  only  just  recovered  from  a 
confrontation  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  in  which  the  entire  future  of 
the  human  race  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  in  jeopardy.  And  yet  if  any¬ 
thing  it  seemed  likely  in  retrospect  that  the  repercussions  of  the  Asian 
conflict  were  going  to  be  of  greater  importance  in  the  future  than  those 
emanating  from  the  crisis  in  the  Caribbean.  The  extreme  view  that  India 
would  wholly  reject  her  hitherto  jealously-guarded  position  of  non- 
alignment  never  materialized,  but  1962  certainly  saw  the  end  of  Mr. 
Nehru’s  long-cherished  dream  of  Sino-Indian  friendship. 

Although  of  course  there  were  larger  issues  at  stake,  the  disagreement 
between  India  and  China  in  1962  and  the  preceding  years  revolved  solely 
round  the  border  dispute.  It  is  of  interest,  naturally,  to  enquire  about  the 
effect  of  the  fighting  on  the  balance  of  power  in  Asia,  to  speculate  about 
Chinese  motives  and  to  examine  the  attitudes  of  the  outside  world,  but 
fundamentally  the  quarrel  was  about  maps  and  treaties  and  documents, 
often  from  the  previous  century.  Thus,  to  begin  with,  it  is  necessary  to  try 
to  visualize  the  position  on  the  ground,  and  to  examine  the  nature  of  the 
rival  claims  to  territory,  before  going  on  to  look  at  the  various  factors,  like 
prestige  and  public  opinion,  that  made  it  so  difficult  for  either  side  to  adopt 
a  realistic  negotiating  position.  The  failure,  on  both  sides,  to  secure  a 
solution  short  of  war  was  perhaps  the  most  lamentable  aspect  of  the  whole 
affair. 

The  dispute  was  concerned  with  some  2,000  miles  of  border.1  In  the 
west  the  Chinese  had  already  taken  over  in  previous  years  much  of  the 
Aksai  Chin  plateau  (in  the  extreme  north-east  of  Kashmir)  and  they  had 
built  a  motor  road  across  it  joining  Tibet  with  the  province  of  Sinkiang.2 
The  area  involved  in  this  sector  was  somewhat  more  than  15,000  square 
miles.  In  the  east,  the  contested  area  was  the  North  East  Frontier  Agency, 
an  area  of  some  32,000  square  miles,  in  which  the  Indians  claimed  the 

■  This  account  is  taken  largely  from  Alastair  Lamb,  The  China-India  Border,  the  origins  of  the 
disputed  boundaries,  Oxford,  1964,  hereinafter  cited  as  Lamb,  China-India  Border. 

2  For  a  discussion  of  these  problems  in  previous  Surveys,  see  Survey,  1954,  pp.  246-7  ;  Survey, 
1956-1958,  pp.  334-5,  427-8  ;  and  especially  Survey,  1959-1960,  pp.  214-36. 
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McMahon  Line  as  the  border  which  runs  along  the  top  of  the  Himalayas 
from  Bhutan  to  Burma,  while  the  Chinese  claimed  a  quite  different  line 
running  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountains. 

As  far  as  the  Chinese  were  concerned  the  entire  border  awaited  defini¬ 
tion.  In  the  west  they  argued  that  their  alignment  was  the  correct  one, 
using  as  evidence  ‘maps,  Chinese  and  Tibetan  administrative  records, 
travel  accounts,  and  the  like’.1  The  McMahon  Line,  in  the  east — the 
product  of  a  treaty  in  1914 — they  dismissed  as  ‘imperialist  trickery’, 
although  they  had  in  fact  accepted  it  as  the  Sino-Burmese  boundary  in  a 
treaty  signed  with  Burma  in  i960.2 

The  Indians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  content  to  believe  that  the  entire 
length  of  the  border  had  already  been  satisfactorily  defined  ‘by  treaty, 
tradition,  and  administrative  usage’.3  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the 
merits  or  otherwise  of  the  rival  claims.  The  evidence  produced  by  either 
side  is  too  voluminous  for  critical  examination  in  a  cursory  survey  of  this 
nature.  ‘To  245  items  of  evidence,  mainly  of  historical  nature,  which  the 
Chinese  produced  in  1960-1,  the  Indians  replied  with  no  less  than  630 
items.’4  As  might  be  expected,  however,  from  out  of  this  mass  of  material 
a  fairly  strong  case  could  be  put  forward  by  both  sides  to  substantiate  their 
claims.  There  was  certainly  cause  and  ammunition  for  dispute,  although 
the  reasons  for  removing  it  from  out  of  the  sphere  of  negotiation  into  the 
realm  of  armed  conflict  remain  obscure. 

Here  it  will  suffice  to  record  some  of  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Alastair 
Lamb’s  ‘scholarly  and  disinterested’  contribution  to  the  study  of  the 
problem.  Lamb  considered  that  the  McMahon  Line  ‘is,  on  the  whole, 
quite  a  fair  and  reasonable  boundary  between  China  and  India  along  the 
Assam  Himalaya.  In  a  few  places,  however,  it  includes  territory  on  the 
Indian  side  which  could  well  have  been  left  in  Tibetan  hands.’5  (The 
Sino-Indian  border  here  was,  strictly  speaking,  the  Tibet-Indian  border. 
Tibet,  however,  was  in  Chinese  hands.)  The  particular  areas  where 
justifiable  complaints  about  the  Indian  position  could  have  been  made  by 
the  Chinese  were  in  the  region  of  Walong  and  Tawang.  Significantly, 
these  areas  were  the  ones  probed  by  the  Chinese  during  the  autumn 
fighting.  Lamb  comments  that  if  these  modifications  in  the  McMahon 
Line  had  been  made  ‘then  India  would  have  reduced  its  theoretical  limits 
by  perhaps  less  than  1,000  square  miles;  and  this  would  have  represented 

1  Lamb,  China-India  Brrder,  p.  io.  2  Documents,  i960,  pp.  499-500. 

3  Lamb,  China-India  Border,  p.  1 1. 

4  Lamb,  op.  cit.,  p.  12.  The  detailed  account  of  the  rival  arguments  can  be  found  in  the 
Report  of  the  Officials  of  the  Governments  of  India  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  on  the  Boundary 
Question,  Indian  Ministry  of  External  Affairs,  1961.  Additional  accounts  of  the  Indian  position  can 
be  found  in  K.  K.  Rao,  ‘The  Sino-Indian  Boundary  Question  and  International  Law’,  Inter¬ 
national  and  Comparative  Law  Quarterly,  April  1962;  and  on  K.  S.  Shelvankar,  ‘China’s  Himalayan 
Frontiers  :  India’s  Attitude’,  International  Affairs,  vol.  38,  1962. 

5  Lamb,  China-India  Border,  p.  169. 
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the  maximum  adjustment  of  the  McMahon  Line  that  any  Tibetan  govern¬ 
ment  could  have  reasonably  expected’.1  It  is  important  to  emphasize, 
however,  that  the  Chinese  claims  in  this  area  vastly  exceeded  these  minor 
border  rectifications  which  might  have  been  considered  negotiable.  China 
claimed  as  the  boundary  not  the  McMahon  Line  which  ran  along  the  top 
of  the  mountains,  but  an  entirely  different  line  which  ran  along  the  valleys 
far  to  the  south  of  the  Himalayan  foothills. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  Sino-Indian  boundary,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Chinese  had  a  good  case  for  claiming  the  northern  half  of  the  Aksai  Chin 
plateau,  through  which  runs  their  Sinkiang-Tibet  motor  road.  This  again, 
although  it  includes  the  road  which  is  clearly  important  to  the  Chinese,  is 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  territory  which  the  Chinese  actually 
claimed  in  this  area.  Dr.  Lamb  concludes  his  study  by  suggesting  that 

tire  Chinese,  either  in  their  own  right  or  as  masters  of  Tibet,  have  legitimate 
claims  to  a  few  small  tracts  of  territory  south  of  the  McMahon  line  and, 
perhaps  (if  there  are  such  things  as  legitimate  claims  over  desert  country),  to 
the  northern  part  of  Aksai  Chin  through  which  runs  their  road.  All  this 
amounts  to  about  7,000  square  miles  of  territory  out  of  a  total  Chinese  claim 
for  more  than  45,000  square  miles.  For  the  remaining  38,000  or  so  square 
miles  the  Chinese  case,  on  grounds  of  history,  tradition,  treaty  and  adminis¬ 
tration  is  nowhere  particularly  good  or  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  Great 
Power2. 

This  then  was  broadly  the  position  as  a  dispassionate  observer  might 
have  viewed  it  at  the  beginning  of  1962.  Unfortunately  the  number  of 
people  who  had  gone  into  the  detail  of  the  problem  were  lamentably  few. 
Indians  and  Chinese  tended  to  accept  the  propaganda  versions  of  their 
governments;  outsiders  were  ignorant  of  the  details  of  the  whole  affair.  In 
the  years  leading  up  to  1962,  few  countries  and  certainly  few  newspapers 
took  the  problem  seriously.  In  the  West,  there  was  general  criticism  of 
China  for  its  alleged  expansionist  policies,  seemingly  confirmed  by  the 
take-over  of  Tibet.  But  the  idea  that  China  might  have  a  genuine  griev¬ 
ance  about  certain  sections  of  the  border  was  rarely  entertained. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  emphasize  that  the  Chinese  had  in  fact 
already  occupied  before  1962  a  sizeable  chunk  of  disputed  territory  in  the 
area  of  Ladakh  at  the  western  end  of  the  frontier.  This  occupation  of  the 
Aksai  Chin  salient  had  taken  place  at  a  time  when  the  Indian  government, 
anxious  for  Chinese  friendship,  had  professed  not  to  notice.3  But  despite 
governmental  reluctance  to  challenge  this  flagrant  example  of  Chinese 
nibbling  tactics,  it  had  not  gone  unobserved  by  Indian  public  opinion. 
By  1962,  with  the  prospect  of  an  election,  it  was  clear  that  the  government 
was  going  to  have  to  do  something  to  appease  the  anti-Chinese  ardour  of 
popular  opinion.  Thus  early  in  the  year  it  was  rumoured  in  New  Delhi 

1  ibid.,  p.  170.  2  Ibid.,  p.  175-  3  See  Survey,  1959-1960,  pp.  214-36. 
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that  Indian  forces  intended  at  some  stage  to  hit  back  at  the  Chinese  troops 
which  had  occupied  what  was  widely  regarded  as  Indian  territory.  The 
Indian  plan,  it  seemed,  was  to  move  in  behind  the  Chinese  outposts 
situated  inside  Indian  territory  in  order  to  cut  supply  lines  and  to  prevent 
the  Chinese  from  securing  reinforcements. 

Indian  defence  planners  were  able  to  argue  for  action  on  three  counts  : 
limited  probings  would  serve  to  test  China’s  long-range  intentions;  the 
success  or  failure  of  India’s  courtship  of  Moscow  would  be  revealed;  and 
an  anti-Chinese  position  would  endear  India  to  the  United  States  at  a 
time  when  foreign  aid  would  be  coming  up  for  approval  in  the  American 
Congress.1  The  invasion  of  Goa  in  December  1961  had  been  a  severe  blow 
to  the  pro-India  lobby  in  the  United  States,2  and  there  was  some  doubt  as 
to  how  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  would  develop  in  the  future.  As 
to  the  Russian  position,  it  was  clear  that  Moscow  would  remain  neutral 
in  the  event  of  a  border  clash,  but  it  was  not  certain  to  what  extent  Russian 
influence  in  Peking  would  or  could  be  effective.  That  Russia  was  on 
India’s  side  could  perhaps  be  deduced  from  the  showing  of  a  propaganda 
film  throughout  Eastern  Europe  making  a  strong  case  for  the  Indian 
argument  over  the  border  dispute.3  The  Indian  communist  leader, 
S.  A.  Dange,  also  embraced  the  side  of  his  government — nationalism  taking 
precedence  over  international  communism — and  announced  at  a  press 
conference  on  29  January  that  China  had  committed  ‘a  breach  of  faith’.4 

The  feeling  in  India  that  there  would  have  to  be  some  kind  of  showdown 
with  China  was  running  high  early  in  the  year,  and  was  undoubtedly 
exacerbated  partly,  as  has  been  suggested,  by  the  forthcoming  elections, 
and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  psychological  effects  of  the  invasion  of  Goa. 
That  affair,  pointed  out  the  Pakistan  newspaper  Dawn,  ‘provided  a  good 
training  exercise  for  the  Indian  Army.  It  also  fired  up  popular  enthusiasm 
for  more  military  successes.’5  The  existence  of  such  enthusiasm  could  not 
be  ignored  by  the  politicians,  and  on  4  February  the  home  minister,  Mr. 
Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  declared  at  a  public  meeting  in  Raipur  :  ‘If  the 
Chinese  will  not  vacate  the  areas  occupied  by  her,  India  will  have  to 
repeat  what  she  did  in  Goa.  She  will  certainly  drive  out  the  Chinese 
forces.’6  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  European  and  American  press  were 
so  concerned  with  the  aftermath  of  the  Goan  affair  that  it  was  a  month  or 
two  before  they  began  to  take  notice  of  the  potentially  more  dangerous 
situation  brewing  up  on  India’s  northern  borders.  It  could  be  deduced 
from  the  columns  of  Dawn  and  The  Hindu,  even  as  early  as  January,  that 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  n  January  1962. 

2  See  Survey,  1961,  p.  453.  3  Dawn,  4  January  1962. 

4  Hindu,  30  January  1962.  The  Indian  Communist  Party,  however,  was  split  on  this  issue; 
the  Bengal  C.P.  backed  the  Chinese  and  lost  heavily  in  the  election  as  a  result.  See  the  chapter 
on  ‘The  Communist  Party  in  India’,  in  George  N.  Patterson,  Peking  versus  Delhi,  London,  1963. 
pp.  256-69.  5  Dawn,  22  January  1962.  6  Hindu,  6  February  1962. 
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India  was  contemplating  some  kind  of  action  in  the  north,  whereas  this 
information  was  not  readily  available  in  the  West  until  some  months  later. 

The  extent  to  which  India’s  third  general  election  campaign,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  helped  to  inflame  public  opinion  is  hard  to  ascertain,  but  the  border 
dispute  was  certainly  an  issue.  The  manifesto  of  the  ruling  Congress  Party 
was  the  least  extreme  in  calling  for  continued  efforts  to  recover  the  Indian 
territory  ‘illegally  occupied’  by  Pakistan  and  China.  The  Praja  Socialists 
advocated  the  establishment  of  co-operative  communities  near  the  frontiers 
to  develop  and  defend  those  areas  on  the  Israeli  pattern.  The  Swatantra 
Party,  predictably,  called  for  active  steps  to  end  Chinese  aggression  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  Jan  Sangh,  besides  demanding  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Chinese  from  Ladakh,  advocated  assistance  to  free  Tibet  from 
‘Chinese  imperialism’.  The  Hindu  Mahasabha  advocated  that  India 
should  leave  the  Commonwealth,  join  military  alliances  and  manufacture 
nuclear  weapons.  The  Communist  Party  supported  the  status  quo  on  the 
borders. 

The  Congress  Party,  with  51  million  votes  and  45  per  cent  of  the  poll, 
had  no  difficulty  in  winning,  though  its  overall  majority  was  slightly 
reduced.  In  the  north  there  was  a  swing  to  the  right,  in  the  south  to  the 
left.  The  most  controversial  contest  took  place  in  North  Bombay,  where 
Acharya  Kripalani,  the  former  leader  of  the  Praja  Socialists,  stood  as  an 
independent  against  the  defence  minister,  Mr.  Krishna  Menon,  accusing 
him  of  being  a  ‘crypto-communist’.  Despite  opposition  support  for 
Kripalani,  Menon  secured  a  vast  poll,  which  was  read  as  a  genuine 
measure  of  support  and  confidence  in  him.1 

Even  without  the  election,  however,  there  was  quite  enough  happening 
on  the  border  itself  to  ensure  that  the  issue  was  kept  perpetually  before  the 
public  eye.  The  seriousness  of  events  was  emphasized  by  the  unusual 


1  On  4  April, 
list  of  ministers  on  8  April : 

Mr.  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
Mr.  Morarji  Desai 
Mr.  Jagjivan  Ram 
Mr.  Gulzarilal  Nanda 
Mr.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri 
Sardar  Swaran  Singh 
Mr.  K.  C.  Reddy 
Mr.  V.  K.  Krishna  Menon 
Mr.  S.  K.  Patil 

Mr.  Hafiz  Mohammed  Ibrahim 
Mr.  Asoka  Kumar  Sen 
Mr.  Keshava  Deva  Malaviya 
Mr.  B.  Gopala  Reddy 
Mr.  C.  Subramanian 
Dr.  K.  L.  Shrimali 
Professor  Humayun  Kabir 
Mr.  Satya  Narain  Sinha 

SIA  2  D 


He  presented  the  following 

Prime  Minister  ;  External  Affairs 
Finance 

Transport  and  Communications 
Planning,  Labour  and  Employment 
Home  Affairs 
Railways 

Commerce  and  Industry 
Defence 

Food  and  Agriculture 
Irrigation  and  Power 
Law 

Mines  and  Fuel 
Information  and  Broadcasting 
Steel  and  Heavy  Industries 
Education 

Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs 
Parliamentary  Affairs 


Mr.  Nehru  was  asked  to  form  a  new  administration. 
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attention  paid  in  India  to  a  protest  note  of  24  January  in  which  China 
complained  that  an  Indian  aircraft  had  flown  across  the  border  into 
Sinkiang,  dropping  supplies  on  a  Chinese  outpost  in  an  act  of  ‘deliberate 
encroachment  and  provocation’.1  However,  there  were  Indian  complaints 
of  Chinese  incursions  during  the  same  month,  and  honour  was  saved.  The 
deputy  minister  of  defence,  Mr.  Surjit  Singh  Majithia,  pointed  out 
sardonically  in  a  Lok  Sabha  debate  that,  apart  from  protesting,  there  was 
nothing  that  India  could  do  except  go  to  war.  He  did  not  think  that  such 
a  course  could  be  adopted  ‘to  deal  with  air  space  violation’.2 

In  April  the  Chinese  published  the  series  of  Notes  which  had  been 
exchanged  between  the  two  governments  since  December  1961. 3  The 
argument,  couched  in  the  language  of  diplomacy,  centred  round  the 
disputed  borders.  ‘Maintenance  of  the  status  quo  of  the  boundary’, 
announced  the  Chinese  Note  of  26  February,  ‘is  the  only  way  to  avoid 
military  clashes  and  an  indispensable  pre-requisite  to  seeking  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  boundary  question’.  It  went  on  to  add  that  the  Chinese 
government  had  repeatedly  suggested  that  armed  personnel  on  either  side 
should  withdraw  twenty  kilometres  from  the  frontier.  Despite  Indian 
rejection  of  these  proposals,  China  had  in  fact  unilaterally  stopped 
patrolling  within  this  twenty-kilometre  limit.  ‘As  far  as  the  Chinese  side 
is  concerned’,  the  Note  concluded,  ‘the  door  for  negotiations  is  always 
open.’ 

The  Indians,  however,  were  determined  that  the  de  facto  boundaries 
should  not  be  explicitly  or  implicitly  accepted.  ‘There  was  no  Sino- 
Indian  boundary  question’,  the  Indian  government  announced  in  a  Note 
of  13  March,  ‘till  the  government  of  China  saw  fit  to  disturb  the  peace  in 
the  border  areas  in  very  recent  times.’  The  withdrawal  of  Chinese  troops 
from  the  area  which  they  had  moved  into  since  1957  would  be  ‘an 
essential  step  for  the  creation  of  a  favourable  climate  for  any  negotiations 
between  the  two  governments  regarding  the  boundary’.  An  earlier  Note 
of  26  February  had  stated  categorically  that  ‘peace  on  the  border  and 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries  can  never  be  restored’  until 
the  Chinese  government  withdraws  from  the  western  sector  of  the  Sino- 
Indian  boundary. 

With  so  little  left  for  negotiation  on  either  side,  the  possibility  of  war 
could  not  be  ruled  out.  ‘We  do  not  want — we  would  dislike  intensely — a 
war  with  China’,  Mr.  Nehru  announced  in  the  Lok  Sabha  at  the  end  of 
April,  ‘but  that  is  not  within  our  control.  Therefore  we  have  to  prepare 
for  the  contingency.  We  are  growing  stronger  to  face  it.’4  A  further 
Chinese  Note  of  30  April  raised  the  temperature,  since  it  demanded  the 

1  The  Chinese  Note  was  published  in  Peking  on  18  February.  Text  in  H.N.A.,  19  February 

1962.  2  Hindu,  16  March  1962. 

3  Summary  in  H.N.A.,  14  April  1962. 


4  Quoted  in  O.F.N.S.,  8  May  1962. 
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withdrawal  of  Indian  troops  from  two  check-posts  near  the  Karakoram 
pass  in  Ladakh.  Unless  these  troops  were  withdrawn,  the  Chinese  would 
feel  obliged  to  resume  their  patrolling  activities  on  the  borders. 

Running  parallel  with  the  border  dispute  and  to  some  extent  involved 
in  it  were  the  unsuccessful  attempts  to  renew  the  old  Sino-Indian  trade 
agreement  of  1954  which  was  due  to  expire  on  2  June.  An  Indian  Note  of 
1 1  April  rejected  any  such  proposal  on  the  grounds  that  ‘the  Chinese  side 
had  full  knowledge  at  the  time  of  the  negotiations  of  what  constituted  the 
territorial  boundaries  of  India’.1  Subsequently  they  had  gone  against  their 
solemn  undertaking  to  respect  the  other  party’s  territorial  integrity.  The 
Chinese,  for  their  part,  maintained  that  the  1954  agreement  ‘settled  only 
those  questions  relating  to  trade,  cultural  relations  and  friendly  inter¬ 
course’  between  Tibet  and  India  ;  it  did  not  settle  ‘all  the  questions’  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  two  countries  and  it  ‘did  not  even  touch  on  the  boundary 
question’.2  From  this  frosty  exchange,  nothing  could  be  extricated,  and 
the  treaty  of  1954  came  to  an  end  with  the  Indians  withdrawing  their 
trade  agencies  from  Tibet  early  in  June.  This,  remarked  the  newspaper 
Hindu,  ‘really  marks  the  close  of  a  phase’  in  Indian  relations  with  China.3 
For  prefaced  to  the  original  treaty  had  been  the  famous  Five  Principles  of 
Co-existence.  The  spirit  of  the  Panch  Shila  had  long  since  disappeared, 
now  the  latter  had  gone  too. 

Nevertheless,  attempts  continued  to  be  made  to  find  a  basis  for  negotia¬ 
tion.  In  an  Indian  Note  of  14  May  Mrs.  Lakshmi  Menon,  minister  in 
the  ministry  of  external  affairs,  explained  ‘it  had  been  proposed  as  an 
interim  measure  .  .  .  that  in  the  Ladakh  region  the  government  of  India 
should  withdraw  their  personnel  to  the  west  of  the  line  shown  in  the  1956 
Chinese  map,  and  the  government  of  China  should  withdraw  their  per¬ 
sonnel  to  the  east  of  the  international  boundary  shown  in  the  Indian 
official  maps’.  India  had  also  been  willing  ‘to  permit  the  continued  use  of 
the  Aksai  Chin  road  for  Chinese  civilian  traffic  pending  negotiations’.4 
The  Chinese  reply  of  3 1  May  commented  hopefully  that  it  would  be  better 
‘to  make  some  earnest  efforts  towards  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Sino- 
Indian  boundary  question  rather  than  wasting  our  strength  in  such  a 
fruitless  quarrel’.5 

During  June,  however,  Indian  plans  for  dealing  with  the  Chinese  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  disputed  areas  were  slowly  maturing.  As  The  Times  commented 
at  the  end  of  May,  Mr.  Nehru  ‘has  been  slowly  driven  back  by  public 
opinion  to  a  position  that  leaves  him  with  less  room  to  manoeuvre  than  he 
might  like.  Meanwhile  military  moves  in  Aksai  Chin  seem  bound  to  lead 


1  Quoted  in  the  Chinese  reply  of  1 1  May ;  H.N.A.,  15  May  1962. 

2  Ibid.,  and  Hindu,  16  May  1962.  3  Hindu ,  9  June  1962. 

4  Speech  in  the  Lok  Sabha,  11  June  1962.  Hindu,  12  June  1962. 

3  Ibid.,  7  July  1962. 
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to  some  clash  before  long.  They  are  a  part  of  Indian  measures- — otherwise 
undisclosed — which  aim  not  merely  to  display  Indian  firmness  but  to 
effect  a  Chinese  withdrawal.’1  Six  weeks  later  the  Guardian  was  talking 
about  ‘the  greatly  increased  strength  of  the  Indian  army  in  the  area’,2  and 
the  Daily  Telegraph  mentioned  ‘counter-operations  by  which  India  has 
apparently  succeeded  in  re-infiltrating  about  2,000  square  miles’.3  July 
brought  fresh  complaints  from  the  Chinese  about  Indian  probings  into 
Chinese-held  territory  in  the  Ladakh  area.  Indian  outposts — established 
according  to  Delhi  ‘to  defend  Indian  territory  from  further  inroads’ — 
appeared  in  Chinese  eyes  as  ‘new  aggressive  strongpoints’.4  Although,  in 
fact,  as  the  Daily  Telegraph  pointed  out,  ‘the  most  specific  act  of  which  the 
Chinese  accuse  the  Indians  is  that  they  have  “built  a  blockhouse  and 
trenches”.’5  For  a  moment  it  looked  as  though  the  Chinese  might  re¬ 
taliate.  Rumours  of  Chinese  encirclement  of  an  Indian  post  in  the 
Galwan  valley  (in  Ladakh)  assumed  a  disproportionate  role  in  the  press, 
few  people  having  any  idea  where  this  valley  was  or  whose  claim  was  the 
most  valid.  To  begin  with  the  press  tended  to  emphasize  the  least  worry¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  news.  ‘What  is  the  true  scale  of  this  conflict?’  asked  the 
Daily  Telegraph.  ‘Operationally  realism  reduces  it  to  ludicrously  small 
proportions.  On  both  sides  it  is  the  movement  of  scattered  handfuls  of 
soldiers  among  the  snows.’6 

Additional  rumours  pointed  to  a  Russian  hand  restraining  the  Chinese, 
but  apart  from  an  inspired  ‘leak’  from  New  Delhi  and  the  brief  presence 
there  of  Mr.  Mikoyan  on  19  July,  on  his  way  to  Indonesia,  there  was  little 
hard  evidence  to  work  on.7  There  were  further  brief  skirmishes,  however, 
in  the  Galwan  area  in  mid-July  and  for  the  first  time  genuine  unease 
began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  world’s  press.  The  Pakistanis  noted  some¬ 
what  cynically  that  the  new  tough  attitude  of  India  towards  the  frontier 
problem  coincided  with  the  appearance  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Bill  before  the 
United  States  Congress.8  With  a  picture  before  them  of  India  standing 
firm  against  communism  there  was  some  chance  that  the  Congressmen 
might  forget  India’s  behaviour  towards  Goa  and  her  recalcitrance  over 
Kashmir.  In  fact  on  1 1  May  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  had 
voted  for  a  25  per  cent  reduction  in  the  aid  level  of  the  current  year.  This 
limitation  was  omitted  when  the  bill  was  finally  passed. 

But  tempers  were  still  cool  and  a  relaxed  Krishna  Menon,  the  Indian 
defence  minister,  announced  in  Geneva  on  23  July  after  breakfast  with  the 
Chinese  foreign  minister,  Marshal  Ch’en  Yi,  that  the  disputed  areas  in 

1  Times,  31  May  1962.  2  Guardian,  12  July  1962. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  12  July  1962.  4  Times,  9  July  1962. 

s  Daily  Telegraph,  12  July  1962.  6  Ibid.  2  Ibid.,  21  July  1962. 

8  Dawn,  24  July  1962.  One  reason  for  a  revival  of  friendship  between  India  and  the  United 
States  was  the  enormously  successful  visit  to  the  sub-continent  paid  by  Mrs.  Kennedy,  the  wife 
of  the  American  president,  in  the  spring. 
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Ladakh  were  ‘largely  unoccupied’.  ‘They  have  posts  and  we  have  posts. 
Sometimes  they  say  we  shoot  first ;  sometimes  we  say  they  shoot  first — 
actually  they  shot  first.’1  This  was  the  language  of  a  man  for  whom  the 
border  dispute  had  not  yet  reached  outsize  proportions.  The  situation 
could  still  be  rationally  controlled.  Chen  Yi’s  remark  that  it  was  ‘a 
localized  problem  which  would  not  lead  to  war’  only  served  to  reinforce 
this  view.2 

It  was  believed  in  some  quarters  that  the  July  clashes  on  the  Galwan 
marked  a  stiffening  of  Indian  resolve  to  drive  the  Chinese  out  of  Ladakh.3 
Certainly  the  military  measures  taken  were  impressive.  A  network  of 
roads  and  a  string  of  airstrips  had  been  prepared,  all  at  altitudes  of  over 
10,000  feet.  Were  it  not  for  the  seriousness  of  what  was  involved,  a  note  of 
farce  could  be  detected  in  the  prospect  of  the  world’s  two  most  populous 
nations  preparing  for  battle  in  an  area  between  15,000  ft.  and  21,000  ft. 
high,  ‘mostly  diy,  arid,  sandy,  windswept  wasteland  with  small  snow-fed 
streams’.4  But  despite  India’s  apparently  tough  line,  Mr.  Nehru  came 
under  severe  attack  on  the  opening  weeks  of  August  from  the  Opposition 
Parties  on  the  grounds  of  appeasement.  An  Indian  Note  of  26  July,  it  was 
argued,  seemed  to  accept  the  Chinese  presence  in  Ladakh,  or  at  least  the 
line  which  the  Chinese  had  claimed  in  1 956.5  ‘We  do  not  accept  any  of 
their  lines’,  Mr.  Nehru  replied  to  his  critics.  ‘We  stand  by  the  international 
frontier  which  is  shown  in  our  maps.’6 

Criticism  there  certainly  was.  It  came,  as  was  expected,  largely  from 
the  extremist  Swatantra  Party  who  demanded  in  September  that  the 
government  should  resign  in  view  of  its  ‘utter  failure  to  discharge  its 
elementary  obligation  of  protecting’  India’s  frontiers.7  Such  views  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  people  on  the  right  wing.  It  seems  likely  that 
Nehru’s  position  was  made  extremely  difficult  by  this  firm  stand  taken  by 
Indian  public  opinion.  Between  the  harsh  lines  of  the  Chinese  claims  and 
the  strident  clamour  for  action  from  within  India  itself,  there  was  little 
latitude  for  negotiation.  As  The  Times  remarked :  ‘What  the  Chinese  seem 
to  ignore  in  all  this  is  how  far  wounded  pride,  backed  by  vocal  public 
opinion,  is  as  important  a  factor  as  the  sense  of  past  injustice  so  feverishly 
nursed  in  Peking.’8  But,  as  one  perceptive  commentator  noted,  this  was 
not  the  whole  story:9  ‘The  developments  at  this  juncture  should  not  be 
evaluated  merely  in  terms  of  the  Sino-Indian  direct  confrontation.  The 
presence  of  U.S.  military  personnel  in  Thailand  and  Laos,10  the  promise  of 
the  delivery  of  Soviet  Russian  MiG-21  fighter  planes  to  India,  the  Soviet 
Union’s  lukewarm  attitude  towards  China’s  border  claims  against  India, 

1  Hindu,  25  July  1962.  2  Hindu,  26  July  1962.  3  Times,  28  July  1962. 

4  Ibid.  5  Daily  Telegraph,  10  August  1962.  6  Times,  14  August  1962. 

7  Hindu,  16  September  1962.  8  Times,  12  October  1962. 

s  Klaus  H.  Pringsheim,  ‘China,  India  and  their  Himalayan  Border  (1961-1963)’,  Asian 
Survey,  October  1963.  10  See  p.  368. 
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the  background  rumblings  of  the  Sino-Soviet  quarrel  over  Soviet  aid  to 
India,  the  dipping  of  Sino-Soviet  trade  to  an  unprecedented  low  while 
Soviet-Indian  trade  increased,  the  closing  of  Soviet  consulates  in  China, 
and  the  smouldering  Sino-Soviet  ideological  dispute  all  served  to  bolster 
Nehru’s  belief  that  the  situation  might  be  resolved  in  India’s  favour  pro¬ 
vided  he  remained  firm  and  continued  to  improve  India’s  military  and 
economic  position.’ 

Russian  military  aid  to  India 

Although  in  the  past  most  of  India’s  military  equipment  had  come  from 
Britain,  France  or  the  United  States,  the  Indians  themselves  had  no 
ideological  objections  to  acquiring  arms  from  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the 
end  of  January  it  was  reported  that  a  number  of  high-altitude  helicopters 
and  turboprop  transport  planes  had  been  ordered  from  Russia,  which 
would  of  course  be  useful  for  operations  on  the  border.1 

The  great  advantage  of  Russian  deals  from  the  Indian  point  of  view  was 
that  they  could  be  negotiated  with  the  assurance  that  they  could  be  paid 
for  in  Indian  commodities,  an  assurance  which  no  western  arms  supplier 
could  give. 

Although  the  border  problem  was  probably  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  Indian  government  when  considering  arms  purchases,  there  still 
remained  the  question  of  Pakistan.  Pakistan,  a  member  of  C.E.N.T.O. 
and  S.E.A.T.O.,  had  been  supplied  the  previous  year  with  two  squadrons 
of  F-104  jet  fighters  by  the  United  States.  Thus  when  in  May  1962,  the 
possibility  of  an  Indian  purchase  of  Russian  MiG  fighters  began  to  be 
discussed,  the  Indians  felt  that  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  contemplate  such 
a  transaction.2 

The  effect  on  the  Americans  of  such  a  decision  was  not  favourable.  But 
there  were  other  people’s  pride  at  stake  as  well.  The  Russians  had  pre¬ 
viously  supplied  the  Chinese  with  MiG- 19s,  it  was  reliably  reported.  The 
Indians,  if  the  negotiations  worked  out  all  right,  would  get  the  more 
modern  MiG-21.3  The  United  States  and  Britain,  however,  were  un¬ 
concerned  at  this  stage  by  the  niceties  of  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute.  Both 
countries  sent  in  protests  to  Delhi.  A  sophisticated  argument  against  the 
Russian  deal  put  forward  by  the  British  suggested  that  the  Russian 
technicians  servicing  the  MiGs  would  be  in  a  position  to  discover  the 
secrets  of  certain  British  and  American  equipment  that  the  Indians  had 
already  bought.4 

The  intervention  by  Britain  and  the  United  States  gave  the  Indians 
time  for  thought  and  reflection,  and  by  the  end  of  May  they  still  had  not 
made  their  minds  up  about  the  Russian  planes.  It  was  suggested  that  they 

1  N.T.  Times,  1  February  1962.  2  Ibid.,  5  May  1962. 

3  Ibid.,  9  May  1962.  4  Times,  14  May  1962. 
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were  waiting  to  see  whether  the  West  would  come  up  with  a  cheaper  offer. 
However,  the  Indian  government  had  now  manoeuvred  itself  into  a 
tricky  position  politically,  for  pressure  was  now  being  put  on  Mr.  Nehru 
in  Parliament  not  to  give  way  to  western  pressure.1 

Thus,  despite  the  visit  of  the  British  commonwealth  secretary,  Mr. 
Duncan  Sandys,  in  June,  Mr.  Nehru  announced  in  Delhi  on  13  June  that 
the  Soviet  MiGs  seemed  to  be  the  ‘most  suitable’  planes  to  meet  India’s 
needs.2  He  emphasized,  however,  that  no  firm  offer  had  yet  been  made  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  the  matter  was  still  in  the  air.  There  had  been 
no  outside  pressure,  he  added,  though  Britain  and  the  United  States  had 
of  course  made  enquiries.  The  main  proposal  outlined  during  Mr.  Sandys’ 
visit  was  for  Britain  to  assist  India  with  the  setting  up  of  a  factory  to  build 
the  British  Lightning  aircraft,  described  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  as  ‘twice  as 
reliable’  as  the  MiGs  and  destined  to  last  ‘twice  as  long’.  They  would  also 
be  very  expensive  to  buy  and  to  run,  and  this  argument  seems  to  have 
weighed  most  strongly  with  the  Indians.3 

In  the  middle  of  July,  it  was  reported  that  a  Russian  offer  to  supply  the 
MiGs  and  to  provide  for  their  subsequent  manufacture  in  India  had  been 
accepted  ‘in  principle’.4  Once  this  decision  had  been  taken,  there  was 
nothing  very  much  the  West  could  do  except  to  accept  it  with  a  good  grace. 
President  Kennedy,  in  his  press  conference  of  22  August,  reiterated  his 
support  for  India,  despite  the  MiG  deal: 

I  think  it  is  in  our  interest  to  support  it  because  if  it  ever  passed  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  if  the  present  efforts  to  maintain  democracy  should  fail,  then  I  would 
think  the  cause  of  freedom  would  have  been  very  adversely  affected  not  only  in 
Asia  but  all  through  the  under-developed  world.5 

Western  objections  faded  away ;  in  the  long  run  the  Chinese  attitude 
proved  more  crucial.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  at  the  time  of  the 
celebrations  of  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  Sino-Soviet  Alliance,  there 
was  already  an  inkling  of  the  idea  which  later  became  common  knowledge, 
that  China  should  not  expect  Soviet  military  aid  in  the  event  of  a  conflict.6 
Chinese  resentment  showed  itself  throughout  the  MiG  negotiations  during 
the  summer.  Their  major  objection  was  the  fact  that  the  Russians  had 
consistently  rejected  Chinese  requests  for  new  jets  on  the  grounds  that  their 
East  European  allies  must  have  priority.  Now  the  Indians  were  to  have 
them.7 

The  minor  outbreaks  of  fighting  along  the  border  in  the  early  months 
of  1962  had  taken  place  in  Ladakh  where  Indian  and  Chinese  outposts 

1  N.T.  Times ,  13  June  1962.  2  Ibid.,  14  June  1962. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  14  June  1962.  4  Times,  23  July  1962. 

5  Public  Papers,  1962,  p.  633. 

6  See  especially  an  article  by  Victor  Zorza,  ‘Defence  Aid  only  for  “friendly”  States’,  in  the 

Guardian,  20  February  1962.  7  Daily  Telegraph,  6  August  1962. 
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interlocked,  ignoring  the  exact  line  which  the  governments  of  either  side 
regarded  as  the  boundary. 

In  September,  attention  was  drawn  away  from  India’s  north-western 
border  in  Ladakh  to  the  north-east  frontier  where  the  McMahon  Line 
separates  the  North  East  Frontier  Agency  (N.E.F.A.)  territory  from  Tibet. 
According  to  reports  received  in  Delhi  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  a  group 
of  Chinese  had  crossed  this  frontier  and  had  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  an 
Indian  post  in  the  N.E.F.A.  ‘This  is  the  first  incursion  by  the  Chinese  in 
that  area’,  Mr.  Nehru  told  a  news  conference  in  London  on  14  September. 
‘That  area  had  been  quiet  for  a  long  time  and  the  latest  incursion  is 
certainly  something  that  is  new.’1  But  the  government  seemed  intent  on 
keeping  the  temperature  low  and  there  was  no  atmosphere  of  crisis.  With 
Mr.  Nehru  in  London  and  the  defence  minister,  Mr.  Krishna  Menon, 
preparing  to  leave  for  New  York — to  lead  the  Indian  delegation  at  the 
United  Nations — minor  Chinese  incursions  in  the  N.E.F.A.  and  charges 
that  Indians  had  fired  on  Chinese  positions  in  Ladakh  did  not  seem  to  be 
cause  for  alarm.  ‘We  are  more  or  less  conditioned  to  the  situation’,  Mr. 
Menon  told  reporters  at  Delhi  airport.2 

This  atmosphere  could  not  last.  On  the  night  of  20  September,  border 
fighting  broke  out  in  the  area  at  the  junction  of  India,  Bhutan  and  Tibet 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chedong.  As  one  correspondent  pointed  out,  ‘this  is  no 
clash  of  patrols  or  long-range  bring  aimed  to  harass  or  intimidate,  but  the 
beginning  of  infantry  action  for  physical  control  of  the  disputed  territory’.3 
According  to  Chinese  claims,  one  Chinese  officer  had  been  killed  and  a 
frontier  guard  wounded.4  India  accused  China  of  provoking  the  attack 
and  announced  that  three  Indians  had  been  wounded.  In  Peking  the 
Tenth  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  China 
met  from  24-27  September,  and  although  it  did  not  mention  the  Sino- 
Indian  dispute  in  its  final  communique,  it  seems  hard  to  believe  that  it 
was  not  on  the  agenda.  In  Paris,  Nehru  accused  the  Chinese  of  aggressive 
and  expansionist  aims,  and  the  People's  Daily  warned  on  22  September 
there  was  ‘a  limit  to  China’s  patience  and  self-restraint’.5  Unfortunately 
for  the  Indians,  the  area  around  Chedong  was  one  of  the  places  on  the 
frontier  where  there  seem  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Chinese  had  a 
legitimate  claim.  Although  little  attempt  was  made  at  that  time  to  assess 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  each  incursion,  knowledgeable  Indians  must  have 
felt  slightly  nervous  when  the  Chinese  firmly  maintained  that  Chedong 
was  in  fact  north  of  the  McMahon  Line  and  that  therefore  the  onus  for 
the  clash  must  rest  with  the  Indians. 


1  Hindu ,  15  September  1962.  Mr.  Nehru  was  in  London  for  the  Commonwealth  Prime 
Ministers’  Conference,  see  p.  145. 

2  Times,  19  September  1962.  3  Ibid.,  22  September  1962. 

4  Quoted  in  Pringsheim,  op.  cit.,  p.  486.  5  Peking  Review,  28  September  1962. 
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Sporadic  fighting  during  the  following  weeks  seemed  to  suggest  that 
India  was  determined  to  force  the  Chinese  troops  back  across  the  bor¬ 
der.  Official  Indian  reticence  over  what  was  actually  happening  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  what  had  previously  been  great  willingness  to  discuss 
the  subject  and  to  brand  the  Chinese  as  aggressors.  Now,  it  seemed,  the 
Indians  were  talking  softly  but  taking  firm  action.  Mr.  Menon,  leaving 
New  York  on  28  September,  told  reporters  that  there  was  no  trouble  at  all 
— a  strange  comment  on  the  previous  weeks’  fighting  which  had  raised 
rumours  of  escalation  in  the  world’s  press.1 

By  intruding  south  of  the  McMahon  Line,  the  Chinese  had  given  them¬ 
selves  a  bargaining  point  which  the  Indians  were  not  prepared  to  tolerate. 
They  might  conceivably  have  been  prepared  to  negotiate  over  the  western 
border  in  Ladakh,  but  the  Chinese  suggestion,  in  a  Note  of  3  October  that 
they  should  meet  to  dicuss  the  whole  border,  met  with  a  curt  refusal.  The 
Indians  would  clearly  not  be  in  a  mood  for  discussions  until  they  had 
successfully  evicted  the  Chinese  from  their  forward  positions  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  frontier.  As  one  correspondent  put  it  bluntly  :  ‘the  last  diplo¬ 
matic  hand  appears  to  have  been  played  and  the  two  biggest  powers 
in  Asia  stand  at  the  brink  of  a  border  war’.2  It  was  announced  on  5 
October  by  the  defence  ministry  that  the  chief  of  the  general  staff,  Lieut. 
General  B.  M.  Kaul  had  been  appointed  corps  commander  in  the 
N.E.F.A.  and  had  already  left  for  Assam.  The  army,  commented  the 
Times  of  India,  was  now  ready  for  ‘an  all-out  effort  to  expel  the  Chinese 
intruders  from  the  Thag  la  area’.  (The  Thag  la  or  Tangla  Ridge  was 
located  at  the  juncture  of  India,  Tibet  and  Bhutan,  somewhat  to  the 
south  of  Chedong.) 

It  was  to  be  some  time,  however,  before  opinion  in  Delhi  woke  up  to  the 
true  nature  of  a  border  war.  A  further  serious  outbreak  of  fighting  in  the 
north-east  took  place  on  10  October  with  17  casualties  on  the  Indian  side 
and  33  on  the  Chinese.  The  Times  correspondent  commented  from  Delhi : 
‘there  is  no  apparent  realization  here  of  the  magnitude  of  the  military 
contact  which  India  may  now  have  begun’.3  India  was  now  committed 
to  evicting  the  Chinese  from  their  positions  south  of  the  McMahon  Line. 
Since  public  opinion  had  become  involved,  there  was  no  going  back  on 
this  promise.  Nehru  confirmed  on  12  October  that  the  Indian  army  had 
been  ordered  to  clear  the  Chinese  from  Indian  territory.  ‘I  cannot  fix  a 
date,’  he  said,  ‘that  is  entirely  for  the  military.’4  From  the  severity  of  the 
fighting,  however,  it  was  clear  that  the  moment  for  action  was  approach¬ 
ing.  The  onset  of  winter  and  the  prospect  of  heavy  snows  was  also  an 
accelerating  factor.  There  was  an  emergency  trip  to  Assam  on  1 7  October 
by  the  defence  minister,  Mr.  Menon,  who  wanted  time  to  discuss  the 

1  Hindu,  30  September  1962.  2  Times,  8  October  1962. 

s  Ibid.,  12  October  1962.  4  Ibid.,  13  October  1962. 
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situation  with  Lieut.-General  B.  M.  Kaul,  the  man  assigned  the  task  of 
driving  the  Chinese  out  of  the  N.E.F.A.1  Menon  had  said  earlier  that 
India  was  determined  to  expel  the  Chinese  from  Indian  territory.  ‘We 
will  fight  to  the  last  man,  the  last  gun.’2 

As  the  two  sides  limbered  up  for  war,  the  irony  of  the  situation  became 
increasingly  plain.  The  Indians  had  recently  signed  the  arms  deal  with 
Russia  for  the  purchase  of  the  Russian  MiG  fighters.  Understandably 
there  had  been  protests  about  this  in  the  West ;  but  the  Indians  were  now 
able  to  draw  attention  to  reports  that  the  Chinese  were  using  British 
Viscount  aircraft  to  reinforce  their  troops  in  the  McMahon  Line.3 

The  area  under  consideration  was  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
N.E.F.A.  where  it  borders  Tibet  and  Bhutan.  The  frontier  with  Tibet  runs 
along  the  Tangla  Ridge,  and  it  was  this  that  the  Chinese  had  crossed. 
Any  prospect  that  the  Indians  could  resist  them  with  any  great  speed  was 
dashed  by  the  description  of  the  area  which  Mr.  Menon  and  other  govern¬ 
ment  spokesmen  produced  in  mid-October.  The  Times  Delhi  correspon¬ 
dent  described  the  problem  in  these  terms : 

Not  only  does  the  road  on  the  Indian  side  stop  70  miles  short  of  the  Tangla 
Ridge,  but  the  track  forward  is  too  difficult  even  for  mules,  and  all  supplies 
have  to  be  carried  up  by  porters,  limited  at  those  altitudes  (rising  above 
12,000  ft.)  to  loads  of  30  or  40  lb.  At  some  places  the  track  is  so  steep  that  ropes 
have  had  to  be  stretched  so  that  troops  and  porters  can  pull  themselves  up.4 

Indian  military  activity  provoked  a  Chinese  counter-attack,  and  over 
the  weekend  of  20-21  October  the  world  press  woke  up  to  the  fact  that 
India  was  being  invaded.  Faced  with  superior  numbers,  the  Indians  were 
soon  under  pressure  not  just  in  the  Tangla  Ridge  area  but  also  in  Ladakh. 
Later  reports  revealed  that  the  Chinese  were  also  advancing  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  McMahon  Line.  Speaking  over  the  radio  on  the  evening 
of  22  October,  Mr.  Nehru  called  on  the  Indian  people  to  face  unitedly 
‘the  greatest  menace  that  has  come  to  us  since  independence’. 5 

Having  delivered  their  blow  first,  and  rapidly  advanced  into  Indian 
territory,  the  Chinese  were  now  in  a  strong  position  to  offer  negotiating 
terms.  Nor  were  they  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity.  The 
two  parties  to  the  quarrel,  they  suggested,  should  agree  to  respect  ‘the 
line  of  actual  control’  along  the  entire  border  and  should  then  withdraw 
their  armed  forces  twenty  kilometres  from  this  line.6  After  a  cease-fire  and 
disengagement  of  this  nature,  the  two  leaders  could  meet  in  Peking  or 
Delhi.  There  was  some  suggestion  that  ‘the  line  of  actual  control’  referred 
to  the  positions  reached  after  several  days’  fighting,  but  the  phrase  had 
been  frequently  used  in  the  past  to  refer  to  the  Chinese  occupation  line  in 

1  Daily  Telegraph ,  18  October  1962.  2  Pringsheim,  op.  cit.,  p.  488.  3  Ibid. 

4  Times,  22  October  1962.  5  Ibid.,  23  October  1962. 

6  The  course  of  the  diplomatic  exchange  is  given  in  greater  detail  below. 
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Ladakh  and  to  the  McMahon  Line.  The  Indians  said  in  their  official 
reply  :  ‘If  the  Chinese  professions  of  peace  and  peaceful  settlement  of  dif¬ 
ferences  are  really  genuine  let  them  go  back  at  least  to  the  position  where 
they  were  all  along  the  boundary  prior  to  8  September  1962.’1  A  Chinese 
withdrawal  in  fact  from  the  areas  which  they  had  occupied  in  the  previous 
three  weeks  was  the  Indian  pre-condition  for  negotiation. 

On  26  October,  the  president  of  India,  Dr.  Radhakrishnan,  declared  a 
state  of  emergency  thereby  giving  the  central  government  absolute  powers. 
The  Chinese  attacks,  said  Mr.  Nehru,  did  not  just  concern  the  border 
areas  ;  they  were  ‘an  invasion  of  the  whole  country’.  He  announced  the 
early  recall  of  parliament,  for  8  November,  and  the  formation  of  an 
auxiliary  territorial  corps  called  the  ‘National  Volunteer  Rifles’  to 
‘provide  an  outlet  for  the  aroused  energies  of  young  people,  which,  to  Mr. 
Nehru’s  strong  initiation,  are  now  being  expressed  in  shouted  slogans  and 
pledges  signed  melodramatically  in  blood’.2 

The  suddenness  with  which  China  had  launched  her  massive  onslaught 
caught  many  journalists  napping  ;  the  analysis  of  Chinese  motives  in  the 
first  flood  of  enthusiasm  thus  owed  more  to  fright  and  surprise  than  to  a 
considered  appraisal  of  the  events  which  had  preceded  the  fighting.  ‘It  is 
taken  for  granted  in  diplomatic  and  military  circles’  in  Hong  Kong,  wrote 
the  Sunday  Times  correspondent  on  27  October,  ‘that  China  will  simply 
occupy  as  much  Indian  frontier  territory  as  she  can  seize  before  winter 
conditions  halt  fighting  .  .  .’3  The  New  York  Times  correspondent,  writing 
from  Hong  Kong  on  the  same  day,  remarked  that  the  border  conflict  was 
‘thought  in  Asia  to  be  a  recrudescence  of  the  historic  Chinese  extension 
into  the  military  sphere,  and  of  Peking’s  determination  to  halt  democratic 
India’s  challenge  for  political  leadership  in  Asia’.4  From  the  Observer 
correspondent,  writing  from  New  Delhi,  there  was  yet  another  emphasis  : 
‘The  Indian  government  has  reluctantly  ccme  to  the  conclusion  that 
China’s  goal  is  not  only  to  wrest  control  of  the  border  mountains  from 
India  but  also  to  bring  direct  threat  to  bear  on  Assam  itself.’5  In  Assam 
lay  India’s  main  oil  supplies. 

The  Daily  Express  commented :  ‘China  means  to  dominate  India, 
depriving  her  of  her  mountainous  defence  line,  destroying  her  prestige 
among  semi-independent  mountain  kingdoms  like  Nepal  and  Sikkim,  and 
seeking  to  overrun  the  Indian  province  of  Assam.’6  The  British  foreign 


I  Times,  25  October  1962.  2  Ibid.,  27  October  1962. 

3  Sunday  Times,  28  October  1962.  4  TV. 2".  Times,  28  October  1 9 - 

3  Observer,  28  October  1962.  Sir  Percival  Griffiths,  a  former  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 

Service,  recalled  the  scene  in  Delhi  later  in  November:  ‘I  remember  being  in  Delhi  on  19 
November,  talking  to  many  of  the  senior  members  of  the  government  of  India,  and  everybody 

was  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Assam  was  lost,  certainly  Assam  up  to  the  Brahmaputra,  and 

possibly  the  whole  of  Assam.’  Lecture  at  the  R.U.S.I.,  CVIII,  Royal  United  Service  Institution 
Journal,  August  1963  No.  631,  pp.  213-23.  6  Daily  Express,  1  November  1962. 
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secretary,  Lord  Home  was  equally  at  home  with  ChinaVmotives.  T  think’, 
he  told  the  House  of  Lords  on  i  November,  ‘that  one  can  assess  the  Chinese 
objectives  with  some  clarity.  The  first  aim,  I  would  think,  is  this  :  by  the 
use  of  force  to  compel  the  Indians  to  make  a  frontier  agreement  which 
would  put  the  Chinese  in  a  better  strategic  position  than  they  are  today ; 
and  to  leave  them  in  a  position  with  their  military  forces  where  they  can 
isolate  Bhutan  and,  if  necessary,  Nepal,  and,  holding  that  flank,  debouch, 
if  they  so  wish,  into  the  Indian  plain  at  a  later  date.’1  Perhaps  the 
Observer' s  editorial  was  more  honest :  ‘No  one  can  be  quite  sure  what  the 
Chinese  are  up  to.’2  For  Lord  Home,  however,  a  Commonwealth  ally 
could  do  no  wrong.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Press  Association  in  July, 
in  answer  to  an  Indian  questioner,  he  said,  ‘We  have  taken  the  view  of  the 
Government  of  India  on  the  present  frontiers  and  the  disputed  territories 
belong  to  India.’3  This  remark  was  reported  only  in  the  Indian  press,  and 
not  in  the  European,  an  indication  of  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  border  dispute.  Yet,  if  accurately  reported,  it  was  a  signifi¬ 
cant  remark,  and  one  that  was  echoed  by  the  foreign  secretary  at  the  end 
of  September  at  the  United  Nations.  His  statement  on  that  occasion  that 
‘India  is  being  subjected  to  aggression  by  China’4  evoked  the  response  from 
Mr.  Chen  Yi  that  ‘Lord  Home’s  attitude  proves  exactly  that  the  Indian 
reactionaries  and  the  British  imperialists  are  jackals  of  the  same  lair’.5 
The  Indians  noted,  with  some  disquiet,  that  Lord  Home’s  references  to 
Chinese  aggression  went  ‘largely  unnoticed’  in  the  British  press.6  The 
acid  comment  of  The  Times  Delhi  correspondent  was  also  not  well 
received  :  ‘If  fighting  does  break  out  on  the  border,  alarmed  onlookers  will 
have  to  note  that  it  was  Delhi,  the  ceaseless  advocate  of  talks  anywhere 
anytime,  that  declined  to  embark  upon  them  in  this  case.’7 

Speculation  about  China’s  possible  motives  soon  gave  way  to  discussion 
about  the  likely  impact  of  the  border  war  in  India  itself.  It  was  widely 
assumed  that  Nehru’s  non-alignment  policy  would  be  the  first  casualty. 
Nehru  admitted  bluntly  that  there  had  been  mistakes  in  the  past.  ‘We 
were  out  of  touch  with  the  realities  of  the  modern  world.  We  were  living 
in  an  artificial  atmosphere  of  our  own  creation.’  This  was  the  excuse  for 
Britain’s  traditional  anti-Indian  organs  to  give  tongue.  Some  of  the  attacks 
on  Mr.  Nehru  in  the  British  Press  were  unbelievably  hostile.  The  Sunday 
Telegraph  commented  :  ‘Profiting  from  the  cold  war,  India  lived  for  15 
years  in  one  of  the  most  grandiose  fool’s  paradises  in  the  history  of 

1  244,  H.L.  Deb.,  col.  129.  2  Observer,  4  November  1962. 

3  Hindu,  1  August  1962.  4  Guardian,  1  October  1962. 

5  Daily  Express,  8  October  1962.  6  Hindu,  9  October  1962. 

7  Lord  Home’s  remarks  should  be  contrasted  with  those  of  Mr.  Christian  Herter  at  a  press 
conference  in  Washington  on  12  November  1959.  The  United  States,  he  said,  was  not  taking 
up  a  position  on  the  substance  of  the  dispute  because  it  had  ‘no  direct  knowledge  of  the  legal  and 
geographical  basis  for  the  claims  of  the  two  sides’.  Hindu,  15  November  1959. 
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nations.  ...  In  his  extremity,  Mr.  Nehru  can  only  think  of  the  example  of 
Britain  at  Dunkirk.  He  forgets  that,  if  Britain  had  shirked  her  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  last  war  as  India  has  shirked  hers  since  independence,  the 
name  of  Dunkirk  would  not  have  borne  the  meaning  it  does  today.’1 

Under  a  headline  ‘The  Dreamers’,  The  Times  quoted,  as  a  leader, 
Nehru’s  words  about  being  out  of  touch.  The  paper  commented  briefly  : 
‘No  doubt,  as  time  goes  on,  others  will  wake  up  also.’2 

The  Daily  Express  pointed  out  characteristically  :  ‘In  her  encounter  with 
a  powerful,  implacable  opponent,  India  has  learned  a  bitter  lesson. 
Merely  by  proclaiming  itself  neutral,  a  country  does  not  buy  safety  in  this 
world.’3 

In  the  first  instance,  however,  critics  seized  on  the  defence  issue  rather 
than  on  the  picture  of  foreign  policy,  and  at  once  the  muted  calls  for  Mr. 
Menon’s  resignation  began  to  come  out  into  the  open.  Nehru  clearly  did 
not  wish  to  be  stampeded  by  the  demands  for  the  removal  of  his  protege 
since,  as  the  Guardian1  s  correspondent  put  it,  ‘it  is  his  policy  and  not  just 
Mr.  Menon’s  which  lies  in  ruins’.4 

The  failure  of  non-alignment  was  not  so  much  the  fact  that  it  had  failed 
to  deter  the  Chinese  from  attack — a  policy  based  on  moral  principles,  like 
one  based  on  power-politics,  can  have  no  guarantee  of  success  in  deterring 
aggression — but  rather  that  when  the  chips  were  down  the  other  non- 
aligned  countries  showed  no  signs  of  rushing  to  India’s  aid.  Both  the 
communist  bloc  and  the  western  alliance  had  had  a  reasonable  record  of 
supporting  their  allies  in  difficult  positions.  This  did  not  often  run  to 
military  aid,  but  diplomatic  support  and  wise  counsels  were  always 
available.  For  Nehru,  as  October  drew  to  a  close,  there  was  no  such 
comforting  support  from  his  non-aligned  friends.  Where  were  Nasser  and 
Tito  at  this  moment  of  India’s  need?  Where  were  Nkrumah  and  Sukarno? 
The  only  countries  standing  at  India’s  shoulder  in  this  hour  of  crisis  were 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Yesterday’s  ‘imperialists’  were  today’s 
appreciated  friends.5  And  the  Russians,  whom  the  Indians  had  cultivated 
so  assiduously,  preferred  solidarity  with  the  communist  world  to  solidarity 
with  their  non-aligned  friends. 

It  was  almost  certainly  this  failure  of  the  Russians  to  support  India’s 
case  that  drove  the  final  nail  in  Menon’s  coffin.  His  attitude,  referred  to 
by  some  as  ‘pro-Russian  neutralism’,6  was  too  well-known.  At  the  end  of 

1  Sunday  Telegraph,  28  October  1962. 

2  Times,  26  October  1962.  3  Daily  Express,  30  October  1962. 

4  Guardian,  30  October  1962.  Mr.  Menon’s  unpopularity  had  deep  roots,  especially  in  the 

army.  See  Survey,  igyg-ig6o,  p.  217. 

5  The  Hindustan  Times  commented  on  the  attitude  of  the  Commonwealth,  describing  it  as  ‘a 
great  fellowship  of  nations  suddenly  stirred  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  security  and  freedom 
of  one  of  its  members’.  Times,  2  November  1962. 

6  Daily  Telegraph,  2  November  1962. 
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October,  therefore,  Nehru  took  over  the  post  of  defence  minister,  and 
Menon  was  shifted  to  defence  production.  Even  this  move  was  not 
sufficient  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  anti-Menon  faction.  It 
looked  too  much  as  though  Nehru  was  taking  the  responsibility  and  leav¬ 
ing  authority  still  in  Menon’s  hands.  Finally,  on  7  November,  he  accepted 
Menon’s  resignation. 

The  diplomatic  exchange 

On  24  October,  three  days  after  the  battle  had  begun,  Chou  En-lai  sent 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Nehru  with  its  implications  more  fully  spelt  out  in  a 
statement  from  the  Chinese  government.  ‘At  this  critical  moment’,  wrote 
the  Chinese  prime  minister,  ‘I  do  not  propose  to  trace  the  origin  of  this 
conflict.’  His  proposals  were  as  follows : 

(1)  Both  parties  affirm  that  the  Sino-Indian  boundary  question  must  be 
settled  peacefully  through  negotiations.  Pending  a  peaceful  settlement, 
the  Chinese  Government  hopes  that  the  Indian  Government  agree  that 
both  sides  respect  the  line  of  actual  control  between  the  two  sides  along 
the  entire  Sino-Indian  border,  and  the  armed  forces  of  each  side  with¬ 
draw  20  kilometres  from  this  line  and  disengage. 

(2)  Provided  that  the  Indian  Government  agrees  to  the  above  proposal,  the 
Chinese  Government  is  willing,  through  consultation  between  the  two 
parties,  to  withdraw  its  frontier  guards  in  the  eastern  sector  of  the  border 
to  the  north  of  the  line  of  actual  control ;  at  the  same  time,  both  China 
and  India  undertake  not  to  cross  the  line  of  actual  control,  i.e.  the 
traditional  customary  line,  in  the  middle  and  western  sectors  of  the 
border. 

Matters  relating  to  the  disengagement  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  two 
parties  and  the  cessation  of  armed  conflict  shall  be  negotiated  by  officials 
designated  by  the  Chinese  and  Indian  Governments  respectively. 

(3)  In  order  to  seek  a  friendly  settlement  of  the  Sino-Indian  boundary  ques¬ 
tion,  talks  should  be  held  once  again  by  the  Prime  Ministers  of  India 
and  China.  At  a  time  considered  to  be  appropriate  by  both  parties,  the 
Chinese  Government  would  welcome  the  Indian  Minister  to  Peking ;  if 
this  should  be  inconvenient  to  the  Indian  Government,  the  Chinese 
Premier  would  be  ready  to  go  to  Delhi  for  talks.1 

Nehru  replied  on  27  October.  He  had  been  hurt  and  grieved,  he  said, 
by  the  fact  that  his  hopes  for  peaceful  and  neighbourly  relations  had  been 
shattered.  He  disagreed  with  the  Chinese  view  of  the  events  that  had  led 
up  to  the  present  crisis,  but  he  remained  anxious  to  restore  relations  between 
the  two  countries  ‘to  the  warm  and  friendly  pattern  of  earlier  days’.  In 
an  accompanying  memorandum,  the  Indian  government  detailed  its 
position  : 

1  Notes,  Memoranda  and  Letters  exchanged  between  the  Governments  of  India  and  China,  October  1 962- 
January  1963,  White  Paper  No.  VIII,  p.  1,  Ministry  of  External  Affairs,  New  Delhi,  1963.  Docu¬ 
ments,  ig6s,  No.  20i. 
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There  is  no  sense  or  meaning  in  the  Chinese  offer  to  withdraw  20  kilometres 
from  what  they  call  the  ‘line  of  actual  control’.  What  is  this  ‘line  of  actual 
control’  ?  Is  this  the  line  they  have  created  by  aggression  since  the  beginning  of 
September?  Advancing  40  or  60  kilometres  by  blatant  military  aggression  and 
offering  to  withdraw  20  kilometres  provided  both  sides  do  this  is  a  deceptive 
device  which  can  fool  nobody. 

If  the  Chinese  professions  of  peace  and  peaceful  settlement  of  differences  are 
really  genuine,  let  them  go  back  at  least  to  the  position  where  they  were  all 
along  the  boundary  prior  to  8  September  1962.  India  will  then  be  prepared  to 
undertake  talks  and  discussions,  at  any  level  mutually  agreed,  to  arrive  at 
agreed  measures  which  should  be  taken  for  the  easing  of  tension  and  correction 
of  the  situation  created  by  unilateral  forcible  alteration  of  the  status  quo  along 
the  India-China  Boundary.1 

The  reply  from  Chou  En-lai  came  back  on  4  November,  and  in  it  the 
Chinese  prime  minister  clarified  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  ‘line  of  actual 
control’.  Such  a  proposal,  he  said,  had  in  fact  been  put  forward  as  early 
as  1959. 

The  ‘line  of  actual  control’  mentioned  in  the  proposal  is  basically  still  the  line 
of  actual  control  as  existed  between  the  Chinese  and  Indian  sides  on  7  Novem¬ 
ber  1959.  To  put  it  concretely,  in  the  eastern  sector  it  coincides  in  the  main 
with  the  so-called  McMahon  Line,  and  in  the  western  and  middle  sectors  it 
coincides  in  the  main  with  the  traditional  customary  line  which  has  consistently 
been  pointed  out  by  China. . .  .  The  fact  that  the  Chinese  Government’s  proposal 
has  taken  as  its  basis  the  1959  line  of  actual  control  and  not  the  present  line  of 
actual  contact  between  the  armed  forces  of  the  two  sides  is  full  proof  that  the 
Chinese  side  has  not  tried  to  force  any  unilateral  demand  on  the  Indian  side  on 
account  of  the  advances  gained  in  the  recent  counter-attack  in  self-defence.2 

Chou  En-lai  then  went  on  to  deal  with  the  reasons  why  China  felt  that 
the  Indian  proposal  for  a  reversion  to  the  positions  held  prior  to  8  Septem¬ 
ber  1962  was  unacceptable.  In  the  eastern  sector,  he  wrote,  the  Indians 
had  an  inaccurate  idea  of  the  course  followed  by  the  McMahon  Line. 

According  to  the  original  map,  the  western  end  of  the  so-called  McMahon 
Line  clearly  starts  from  27+  44.6'N.  Yet  the  Indian  Government  arbitrarily 
said  that  it  started  from  27+  48'N.  and,  on  this  pretext,  it  not  only  refused  to 
withdraw  the  Indian  troops  from  the  Kechilang  river  area  of  the  Line,  but  made 
active  dispositions  for  a  massive  military  attack,  attempting  to  clear  the  area  of 
Chinese  frontier  guards  defending  it.  Such  was  the  position  in  the  eastern 
sector  of  the  Sino-Indian  boundary  prior  to  8  September  1962.  How  can  the 
Chinese  Government  agree  to  revert  to  such  a  position?  As  for  the  Western 
sector,  the  Aksai  Chin  area  has  always  been  under  China’s  jurisdiction.  It  was 
through  this  area  that  back  in  1950  the  Chinese  People’s  Liberation  Army 
entered  the  Ari  district  of  Tibet  from  Sinkiang.  Again,  it  was  through  this  area 


1  Documents,  1962,  No.  203. 


2  Ibid.,  No.  207. 
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that,  from  1956  to  1957  the  Chinese  Government  constructed  the  Sinkiang- 
Tibet  Highway  involving  gigantic  engineering  work.  Yet  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  arbitrarily  said  that  it  was  not  until  1957  that  the  Chinese  side  came  to 
this  area  and,  on  this  pretext,  unilaterally  altered  the  state  of  the  boundary  in 
the  western  sector  by  force  from  1961  onwards,  occupied  large  tracts  of  Chinese 
territory  east  of  the  1959  line  of  actual  control  and  set  up  over  40  military 
strong-points.  Such  was  the  position  in  the  western  sector  of  the  Sino-Indian 
boundary  prior  to  8  September  1962.  How  can  the  Chinese  agree  to  revert  to 
such  a  position?1 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  return  briefly  to  the  events  of  September,  and 
particularly  to  try  to  ascertain  the  significance  of  the  date,  8  September. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  that  month  that 
in  fact  clashes  began  to  occur  for  the  first  time  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  N.E.F.A.  in  the  area  of  Chedong. 

Through  the  eyes  of  the  diplomats  the  story  can  be  told  as  follows  : 
Firstly,  the  Chinese  story  in  a  Note  to  Delhi  of  16  September. 

Indian  troops  recently  again  crossed  the  so-called  McMahon  Line,  intruded 
into  the  Chedong  area  of  the  Le  village  (approximately  27  +  49'N,  91  +  48'E) 
in  China  and  constructed  barracks  and  defence  works  there,  in  preparation  for 
prolonged  entrenchment.2 

The  Indians  replied  the  following  day  : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  officials  of  the  two  sides  in  i960,3  the  boundary  between 
the  North-East  Frontier  Agency  and  the  Tibet  Region  of  China  was  described 
in  full  detail  by  the  Indian  side.  The  Chinese  government  are  fully  aware  that 
the  boundary  in  this  sector,  commencing  from  the  point  approximately  91  + 
40T  and  27  +  48'N  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  along  the  crest  of  the  Tang  La 
(Thagla)  ridge,  separating  the  North-East  Frontier  Agency  of  India  from  the 
Tibet  Region  of  China.4 

The  Indians  rejected  the  Chinese  allegations  as  ‘baseless’.  A  further 
Chinese  protest,  however,  was  sent  on  20  September  :  Not  only  had  the 
Indians  established  ‘an  aggressive  strongpoint’  at  Chedong,  but 

What  is  particularly  serious,  a  detachment  of  Indian  troops  made  a  harassing 
raid  to  the  Ch-jao  bridge,  which  is  about  one  and  a  half  kilometres  east  of 
Chedong,  and  made  threats  and  provocations  against  the  Chinese  frontier 
guards  there.5 

An  Indian  counter-reply  came  back  on  21  September,  accusing  the 
Chinese  of  attacking  in  the  region  of  Dhola  (in  the  same  area  of  the 
N.E.F.A.)  : 

1  Notes,  Memoranda  and  Letters  exchanged  between  the  Governments  of  India  and  China,  October 
I962-JanuarY  1963,  White  Paper  No.  VIII,  p.  9,  Ministry  of  External  Affairs,  New  Delhi,  1963. 

2  Notes,  Memoranda  and  Letters,  No.  VII,  p.  74. 

s  See  Survey,  1959-1960,  pp.  234-5.  4  Notes,  etc.,  p.  75. 


s  Ibid.,  p.  80. 
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On  20  September  at  about  21.30  hours  two  Chinese  soldiers  crept  up  to  an 
Indian  patrol  post  approximately  one  mile  east  of  the  Dhola  Indian  post 
(approx.  91  +  42'E,  27  +  46.5'N)  and  threw  two  handgrenades  injuring  three 
Indian  soldiers.  .  .  .  The  location  of  the  main  Dhola  Indian  post,  to  which  the 
Chinese  refer  as  Tse  Dong,  is  about  2 \  miles  south  of  the  Tangla  (Thagla) 
ridge.1 

The  Chinese  account  of  this  nocturnal  adventure  was  as  follows  : 

On  20  September  1962,  at  24.00  hours,  Indian  troops  in  the  Che  Dong  area 
of  Tibet,  China,  north  of  the  so-called  McMahon  Line,  into  which  they  had 
intruded,  made  a  sudden  armed  attack  on  Chinese  frontier  sentries  standing  on 
guard  west  of  the  Che-jao  bridge.2 

It  is  clear  from  these  quotations  that  there  were  serious  differences 
between  the  Indians  and  the  Chinese  as  to  the  nature  of  the  attacks  that 
were  taking  place.  Nor  was  it  easy  for  either  side  to  take  responsibility  for 
actions  which  were  taking  place  in  areas  where,  as  the  following  extract 
suggests,  neither  side  had  very  good  or  accurate  maps.  The  Indians  in  a 
Note  of  25  September  took  up  the  question  of  the  Chinese  map  references  : 

The  Chinese  Note  of  16  September  alleged  that  Indian  troops  crossed  the 
McMahon  Line  and  intruded  into  the  Chedong  area  of  the  Le  village  in 
Tibet  and  gave  the  co-ordinates  of  the  location  as  27  +  49'N  and  91  +  48'E. 
A  reference  to  the  map  would  show  that,  according  to  the  co-ordinates  given, 
the  area  referred  to  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Thagla  ridge  and  is  obviously  in 
Tibet.  There  is  a  village  called  Le  at  this  location  in  Tibet.  The  Government 
of  India  have  categorically  stated  in  their  Note  of  1 7  September  that  no  Indian 
forces  or  defence  works  of  any  kind  exist  to  the  North  of  the  Thagla  Ridge  which 
is  the  McMahon  Line  boundary  in  this  region.3 

There  was  a  further  exchange  of  notes  on  the  same  subject,  and  then  on 
6  October  the  Chinese  made  the  following  charges  that : 

In  the  past  few  days,  the  Indian  troops  have  again  expanded  the  scope  of  their 
encroachment  and  set  up  three  more  aggressive  strongpoints  in  the  Che  Dong 
area,  one  at  Chekuopu,  east  of  Che  Dong  and  west  of  the  Che-jao  bridge, 
another  at  Jungputiu,  south-west  of  Che  Dong,  and  the  third  at  Kalung,  west 
by  north  of  Che  Dong.4 

The  Chinese  also  criticized  the  Indians  for  their  view  on  the  actual 
setting  of  the  McMahon  Line  : 

The  Indian  Government  asserts  that  Che  Dong  is  to  the  south  of  the  illegal 
McMahon  Line  and  is  Indian  territory.  This  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
actual  situation  .  .  .  according  to  the  original  1914  map  of  the  McMahon  Line, 
this  line  extends  eastward  from  approximately  27  +  44.6'N,  91  +  39. 7 'E,  while 
Che  Dong  is  situated  at  27  +  46.5'N,  91  +  42'E  and  so  obviously  North  of  the 

1  Ibid.,  p.  83.  2  Ibid.,  p.  84.  3  Ibid.,  p.  86.  4  Documents  1962,  No.  200. 
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line.  In  the  map  ‘India  and  Adjacent  Countries’  published  by  the  Survey  of 
India  in  1959,  the  so-called  McMahon  Line  has  already  been  shifted  further 
north,  yet  the  Che  Dong  area  is  still  north  of  the  line  as  delineated  on  this  map. 
During  the  meeting  of  officials  of  the  two  countries,  the  Indian  side  said  in 
describing  its  claim  line  of  June  27,  i960  that  the  western  extremity  of  the  so- 
called  McMahon  Line  was  about  13  miles  south  of  the  Mela  Pass  (27  +  57'N, 
91  +  40'E).  Calculated  by  this  distance,  the  Che  Dong  area  is  still  north  of  the 
Line.  All  this  shows  that  whether  according  to  the  1914  original  map,  the  1959 
Indian  official  map  or  the  Indian  officials’  own  account,  the  Che  Dong  area  is 
undoubtedly  to  the  north  of  the  so-called  McMahon  Line.  The  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  states  in  its  September  17  Note  that  the  Indian  side  said  in  the  officials’ 
meeting  that  the  so-called  McMahon  Line  starts  eastward  from  27  +  48'N, 
91  +  40'E.  It  is  true  that  the  Indian  official  said  to  that  effect  on  July  13,  i960 
in  reply  to  a  question  put  by  the  Chinese  side.  But  his  statement  was  not  only  at 
variance  with  the  fact,  but  also  inconsistent  with  the  Indian  officials’  own  state¬ 
ment  ofjune  27,  i960.  It  is  utterly  untenable  for  the  Indian  side  now  to  use 
that  statement  as  a  ground  for  encroaching  on  the  Che  Dong  area.1 

This  was  the  diplomatic  position  after  three  weeks  of  heavy  fighting. 
In  fact  in  the  western  sector,  the  Chinese  advanced  no  further  than  their 
own  claim-line.  To  arrive  at  this  line,  which  was  also  referred  to  as  ‘the 
line  of  actual  control’,  they  were  forced  to  fight  and  wipe  out  a  number  of 
Indian  posts  which,  although  they  were  within  Indian  territory  (as  the 
Indians  claimed  it),  had  been  set  up  only  in  the  course  of  the  previous 
months. 

In  the  N.E.F.A.,  however,  the  Chinese  attack  penetrated  deeper  into 
what  was  regarded  as  Indian  territory.  Near  the  Bhutan  border,  the 
Chinese  had  overrun  Dhola  and  Khinzemane  within  twenty-four  hours. 
According  to  Mr.  Krishna  Menon,  the  Chinese  strength  was  that  of  at 
least  one  division.  The  Indian  defence  ministry  was  hard  put  to  it  to 
explain  their  soldiers’  lack  of  success.  High  on  this  list  of  reasons  for  failure, 
however,  was  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  had  all  the  geographical  advan¬ 
tages.  In  addition,  it  was  thought  that  they  were  more  fully  acclimatized 
to  the  bitter  conditions  than  the  Indians,  and  their  transport  facilities  were 
both  better  organized  and  more  adequate. 

The  Indians,  who  were  obviously  prepared  for  minor  border  incursions, 
had  clearly  not  foreseen  this  major  attack  in  areas  hundreds  of  miles  apart. 
For  in  the  N.E.F.A.  alone,  the  Chinese  had  attacked  not  just  in  the 
Tawang  area  near  the  Bhutanese  border,  but  also  at  the  further  eastern 

1  Although  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Chinese  had  a  reasonable  case  for  objecting  to  Indian 
troop  movements  in  this  specific  area  on  the  frontiers  of  Bhutan — and  this  account  should  serve 
to  redress  the  balance  slightly  towards  the  Chinese  side — it  should  not  be  forgotten  (nor  should 
one  underestimate  the  fact)  that  the  Chinese  on  October  20/21  did  massively  attack  Indian 
positions,  not  just  in  the  N.E.F.A.  but  also  in  Ladakh,  where  there  had  been  skirmishes  throughout 
the  summer. 
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extremity  of  the  McMahon  Line  on  the  Burmese  border  near  Dalong.  In 
the  centre,  too,  Longju  (which  had  been  captured  in  1959  and  subse¬ 
quently  abandoned)  had  been  reoccupied.  Thus,  in  effect,  the  Chinese 
were  now  in  a  position  to  make  a  three-pronged  attack  down  towards  the 
Himalayan  foothills,  the  plains  of  Assam,  and  the  Brahmaputra.  Tawang 
itself  fell  on  25  October.  For  the  next  fortnight  the  Chinese  advances  were 
negligible,  though  the  world  was  aware  that,  militarily  speaking,  China 
was  now  in  a  position  to  hold  India  up  to  ransom.  Although  in  the 
Tawang  area,  the  Indians  made  minor  recoveries  of  lost  territory,  they 
were  never  in  a  position  to  challenge  the  gains  the  Chinese  had  made  all 
along  the  border.  And  in  the  middle  of  November,  the  Chinese  renewed 
their  offensive  at  either  end  of  the  McMahon  Line.  Dalong,  in  the  east, 
fell  on  18  November.  In  the  West  a  large  Indian  force  holding  the 
strategically  crucial  Se  La  Pass  was  outflanked ;  and  the  Chinese  were  able 
to  march  on  to  the  key  town  of  Bomdila — the  centre  of  the  Indian  defence 
effort  for  the  entire  western  section  of  the  N.E.F.A.  of  the  Brahmaputra. 
At  least  10,000  Indian  troops  were  cut  off,  but  it  was  announced  in  Delhi 
on  2  December  that  they  had  managed  to  reach  the  Indian  lines  safely. 

The  Chinese  attacks  in  Ladakh  followed  a  very  similar  pattern,  although, 
since  they  were  not,  as  it  were,  breaking  fresh  ground,  they  did  not  make 
such  a  concussive  impact  as  those  in  the  N.E.F.A.  In  the  north-west  they 
attacked  in  the  region  of  the  Karakoram  Pass  on  the  border  with  Sinkiang, 
and  in  the  south-east  around  Lake  Pangong  and  further  south  still  at 
Damchok. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  fighting  in  October  and  November 
did  not  just  amount  to  border  incidents;  full-scale  attacks  were  launched 
and  repulsed  in  division  strength.  Although  the  Chinese  produced  no 
casualty  lists,  their  losses  were  ‘very  heavy’,  and  Mr.  Nehru  announced  on 
12  December  that  the  Indian  army  had  suffered  6,765  casualties  since 
20  October:  197  killed,  291  wounded,  and  6,277  missing. 

Quite  suddenly,  at  a  time  when  India  and  the  world  were  speculating 
as  to  the  nature  and  ultimate  aims  of  Chinese  aggression,  the  Chinese 
issued  a  long,  2,000-word  statement  on  21  November  initiating  a  uni¬ 
lateral  cease-fire  along  the  entire  length  of  the  boundary.  Chinese  forces 
were  to  withdraw  ‘20  kilometres  behind  the  line  of  actual  control  which 
existed  between  India  and  China  on  7  November  1959’;  and  checkpoints 
were  to  be  set  up  north  of  this  line  to  ‘forestall  the  activities  of  saboteurs 
and  maintain  order’. 

The  reason  for  this  manoeuvre  of  the  Chinese  aroused  massive  specula¬ 
tion.  The  defence  correspondent  of  The  Times  commented  : 

The  Chinese  decision  to  draw  back  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  triumph  of 
political  expediency  over  military  opportunism.  It  has  been  taken  when  the 
momentum  of  attack  was  at  its  heaviest,  and  there  appeared  to  be  little  to 
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prevent  the  Chinese  from  engulfing  the  plains  of  Assam  and  turning  the 
Brahmaputra  Valley  into  a  comprehensive  line  of  communication,  complete 
with  airstrips,  railways,  roads,  and  inland  waterways.  .  .  .  The  reasons  for  this 
apparent  change  of  plan  are  as  difficult  to  assess  accurately  as  their  motives  for 
beginning  the  attack  in  the  first  place.  .  .  . 

One  interpretation  is  that  they  have  succeeded  in  their  main  aim  of  demon¬ 
strating  to  the  Indian  Government  and  to  the  world  that  they  are  able  to  make 
any  border  adjustments  which  they  may  think  necessary  whenever  they  think 
fit,  and  that  they  can  now  retire  to  conduct  negotiations  from  strength.  If  this 
were  indeed  their  original  aim,  they  would  clearly  not  wish  to  leave  a  Chinese 
army  in  Assam  for  the  winter.  It  would  have  to  be  supplied  almost  entirely  by 
air,  except  where  it  could  live  off  the  land;  and  it  would  be  subjected  to  con¬ 
tinual  harassment  by  Indian  troops  with  shortened  interior  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

Whatever  the  genesis  of  the  Chinese  withdrawal  scheme,  it  served  to 
throw  the  Indians  into  extreme  confusion  and  to  cause  them  acute  dis¬ 
comfort.  Their  first  reaction,  in  a  statement  issued  by  the  External  Affairs 
Ministry  on  25  November,  was  to  deny  that  what  the  Chinese  called  ‘the 
line  of  actual  control’  was  the  same  line  as  that  of  7  November  1959. 

The  Chinese  say  that  the  line  of  actual  control  as  on  7  November  1959  is  the 
same  as  what  they  call  the  ‘traditional  and  customary  line’  in  the  western  and 
middle  sectors.  By  a  clever  manipulation  the  Chinese  are  attempting  to  project 
the  line  that  they  claimed  for  the  first  time  ...  in  i960  to  be  identical  with  the 
line  of  actual  control  which  they  have  now  established  by  massive  attacks. 

In  fact  this  was  no  double-bluff  on  the  Chinese  side.  It  became  clear 
that  their  aim  was  to  ensure  that  their  gains  in  Ladakh  that  had  been 
made  in  1959  and  earlier  should  be  recognized.  The  return  to  the  1959 
line  was  bound  to  annoy  the  Indians,  since  it  meant  the  complete  collapse 
of  their  policy  of  introducing  control  posts  north  of  the  Chinese  lines  where 
they  had  been  successfully  infiltrating  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1962 
and  earlier. 

On  1  December,  the  Chinese  government  announced  that  its  troops  in 
the  N.E.F.A.  had  already  begun  to  withdraw.  Should  India  refuse  to 
co-operate,  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  had  warned  Mr.  Nehru  in  a  letter  of  28 
November,  ‘the  cease-fire  which  has  been  effected  is  likely  to  be  upset’. 
In  one  sense,  this  was  the  end  of  the  Sino-Indian  war.  It  had  been  a 
blitzkrieg,  a  lightning  attack  lasting  little  longer  than  Hitler’s  attack  on 
Poland  in  1939.  But  defeat  for  the  Indians  meant  little  loss  of  territory. 
After  their  unilateral  cease-fire,  the  Chinese  were  left  with  a  few  strategic 
ridges  in  the  east,  and  a  cushion  for  their  military  highway  in  the  west. 
The  gains  on  the  ground  had  been  small,  yet  the  losses  in  China’s  inter¬ 
national  position  were  immeasurable,  and  the  effect  on  the  international 
scene  as  a  whole  looked  likely  to  last.  Britain,  faced  with  a  challenge  to  a 
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most  cherished  member  of  the  Commonwealth,  began  groping  her  way 
towards  a  new  policy  in  Asia.  The  United  States,  ever  suspicious  of 
Chinese  attitudes  and  actions,  were  reinforced  in  their  prejudices.  The 
Third  World,  anxious  to  find  an  alternative  to  Great  Power  groupings, 
found  that  the  policy  of  non-alignment  had  been  given  a  severe  blow. 
Only  those  who  professed  admiration  for  shows  of  naked  strength,  spoke 
up  for  China;  and,  as  though  a  warning,  it  could  be  noted  that  abhorrence 
at  China’s  action  was  by  no  means  as  widespread  as  the  West  or  the 
Indians  would  have  liked.  As  China  emerged  onto  the  international  stage 
out  of  the  sleep  of  centuries,  countries  and  individuals  were  not  lacking 
who  greeted  her  arrival  with  hopeful  enthusiasm.  The  majority,  however, 
realized  that  yet  another  problem  that  had  been  kept  under  the  rug  for 
many  years  was  now  seeking  a  solution. 

British  aid 

Britain’s  attitude  towards  the  Chinese  invasion  was  firm.  On  22  October 
the  secretary  of  state  for  commonwealth  relations,  Mr.  Duncan  Sandys, 
issued  a  statement  in  which  the  British  government  ‘profoundly  deplore 
the  attack  by  China  against  a  fellow  member  of  the  Commonwealth,  have 
the  utmost  sympathy  with  the  government  and  people  of  India,  and  admire 
their  patience  and  restraint  in  the  face  of  repeated  provocations’.  He 
added  that  the  British  government  ‘have  always  recognized  the  McMahon 
Line  as  the  frontier  of  India  and  of  course  continue  to  do  so’.  In  the 
Queen’s  speech  of  30  October,  made  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  the 
Monarch  reiterated  that  her  government  had  been  ‘shocked  by  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Indian  territory  by  Chinese  armies.  They  fully  support  India’s 
decision  to  defend  her  rightful  frontiers.’  The  prime  minister,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
millan,  in  a  speech  of  great  concern,  said,  ‘What  they  ask  us  to  do  to  help 
them,  we  will  do.’ 

There  was  some  difficulty  at  the  time  of  ascertaining  what  in  fact 
Britain  was  doing  materially  to  help  the  Indians.  It  was  understood  that 
a  request  for  small  arms  had  been  made  through  the  United  Kingdom 
High  Commissioner  in  Delhi,  and  on  29  October  two  Britannias  arrived — 
the  first  western  aid  to  arrive  in  India  since  the  onset  of  the  crisis.  In  order 
to  give  no  cause  for  undue  alarm,  and  perhaps  in  order  to  safeguard  her 
non-aligned  position,  no  undue  publicity  was  given  to  those  arms  trans¬ 
actions  at  the  request  of  the  Indian  government.  On  8  November,  Mr. 
Nehru  announced  in  the  Lok  Sabha  that  India  had  received  a  prompt 
response’  to  requests  for  aid  from  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  other 
friendly  countries. 

Such  reticence  was  almost  certainly  justified,  since,  even  so,  some  coun¬ 
tries  (and  perhaps  Mr.  Nehru  himself)  were  perturbed  by  the  prospect  of 
India  becoming  the  venue  for  a  new  cold  war.  Indeed  Mr.  Nkrumah,  in  a 
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letter  of  31  October,  sharply  let  Mr.  Macmillan  know  of  the  way  in  which 
he  reacted  to  the  unqualified  British  support  for  the  Indian  position. 
‘Whatever  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  struggle  between  India  and  China’, 
peace  could  best  be  preserved  by  ‘refraining  from  any  action  that  may 
aggravate  the  situation’.  Mr.  Macmillan  replied  promptly:  ‘When  the 
territory  of  a  Commonwealth  people  is  invaded,  it  is  surely  only  right  and 
natural  that  we  should  express  to  them  our  sympathy  and  support  in  their 
anxiety  and  danger.’  In  his  reply  to  this  letter,  which  the  Daily  Telegraph 
described  as  ‘probably  the  most  brusque  message  sent  by  a  British  Prime 
Minister  to  the  leader  of  a  Commonwealth  country’,  President  Nkrumah 
wrote  that  it  would  be  ‘most  detrimental  if  the  impression  were  created 
that  Commonwealth  members  did  not  judge  each  issue  independently  but 
instead  sided  automatically  with  a  fellow  Commonwealth  country’.  The 
Guardian  was  probably  the  least  outspoken  of  British  newspapers  in  main¬ 
taining  that  ‘President  Nkrumah’s  letter  to  Mr.  Macmillan  is  not  a  serious 
contribution  to  the  discussion’. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  November,  however,  that  wider  schemes 
for  ‘arms  for  India’  began  to  materialize.  On  21  November,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
millan  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  a  politico-military 
mission  would  shortly  be  leaving  to  ascertain  the  military  requirements  of 
the  Indian  government,  led  by  Mr.  John  Tilney  (under-secretary  at  the 
commonwealth  relations  office)  and  General  Sir  Richard  Hull  (chief  of 
the  imperial  general  staff).  In  addition,  Mr.  Sandys  left  London  on 
23  November  to  have  ‘an  informal  exchange  of  views  with  the  Indian  and 
Pakistani  governments  on  matters  arising  out  of  the  present  situation’. 
While  in  Delhi,  Mr.  Sandys  saw  Mr.  Nehru  and  the  new  defence  minister, 
Mr.  Chavan,  signing  with  the  latter  an  agreement  for  the  supply  of  British 
arms.  The  arms  were  to  be  provided  ‘without  an  agreed  financial  limit’ 
and  (in  order  not  to  cause  unnecessary  friction  with  Pakistan)  such  military 
equipment  was  to  be  used  only  ‘for  the  purpose  of  defending  India  against 
Chinese  aggression’. 

American  aid 

The  American  reaction  was  as  swift  and  prompt  as  the  British.  In  spite 
of  the  unpopularity  in  which  India  was  held  in  the  United  States,  after 
long  years  of  opposition  to  her  non-alignment  policy,  and  specifically  to 
the  invasion  of  Goa,  President  Kennedy  had  no  hesitation  in  writing  to 
Nehru  offering  anything  India  might  need.  Nehru  quickly  accepted  the 
offer.  In  a  statement  issued  by  the  state  department  on  31  October,  it 
was  underlined  that 

The  decision  to  supply  defensive  assistance  to  India,  in  response  to  Prime 
Minister  Nehru’s  request,  is  prompted  by  a  specific  situation.  That  situation  is 
created  by  massive  Chinese  communist  attacks  on  the  Indian  frontier. 
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This  premeditated  Chinese  communist  aggression  is  a  serious  development 
and  is  so  regarded  by  this  government.  In  extending  assistance  to  India,  we  are 
responding  to  an  urgent  need  arising  from  a  situation  which  is  of  concern  not 
only  to  this  country  but  to  our  allies  as  well.1 

The  Americans  were  rather  less  tactful  than  the  British  and  they  could 
hardly  restrain  their  glee  at  being  proved  seemingly  right  about  the 
menace  of  Communism.  The  alacrity  with  which  Mr.  J.  K.  Galbraith, 
the  United  States  ambassador  to  Delhi,  pressed  military  assistance  on  to 
the  not-unwilling  Indians  gave  cause  for  some  alarm.  At  a  full  dress  press 
conference  on  3  November,  he  outlined  the  American  plans  for  aid,  and 
he  was  only  restrained  by  his  staff  from  flying  to  Calcutta  to  welcome  the 
first  of  many  Boeing  jets  bringing  supplies  from  U.S.  bases  in  West 
Germany.2  Later  he  issued  a  statement  clarifying  the  fact  that  the 
‘military  assistance  which  the  United  States  is  giving  India  is  not  intended 
to  involve  India  in  a  military  alliance  or  otherwise  influence  her  policy  of 
non-alignment’.  It  was  designed  purely  ‘to  help  defend  India’s  indepen¬ 
dence’. 

The  indiscretion  of  Mr.  Galbraith  at  his  press  conference  was  further 
exemplified  by  his  mention  of  the  fact  that  Turkey  was  also  to  send  equip¬ 
ment.  In  the  delicate  state  of  Indo-Pakistan  relations,  a  more  tactless 
remark  could  hardly  be  imagined,  for  the  Turks  were  allies  of  Pakistan  in 
C.E.N.T.O.,  and  the  suggestion  that  they  might  start  helping  the  Indians 
caused  great  consternation  in  Karachi.  Following  a  protest  from  Pakistan, 
Turkey  postponed  any  decision  about  arms,3  and  although  it  was  only  a 
question  of  a  few  old  mountain  howitzers,  it  was  eventually  revealed  on 
7  November  that  even  such  out-moded  military  hardware  would  not  now 
be  made  available. 

In  other  respects,  the  Americans  worked  closely  with  the  British.  An 
agreement  signed  on  14  November,  for  example,  between  Mr.  B.  K. 
Nehru,  the  Indian  ambassador  to  Washington,  and  Mr.  Phillips  Talbot, 
the  U.S.  assistant  secretary  of  state,  was  in  essence  the  same  as  that 
between  Mr.  Sandys  and  Mr.  Chavan.  The  U.S.  government  would 
‘furnish  assistance  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  defence  against  Chinese 
aggression  directed  from  Peking’.  U.S.  personnel  in  Delhi  would  be  given 
facilities  to  ‘observe  and  review’  the  use  to  which  the  arms  supplies  were 
put.  All  surplus  arms  were  to  be  returned  to  the  United  States. 

On  20  November,  President  Kennedy  announced  that  Mr.  Averell 
Harriman  was  to  leave  for  Delhi  to  assess  India’s  defence  needs.  His 
mission  included  Mr.  Roger  Hilsman,  the  State  Department  intelligence 
chief,  and  Paul  Nitze,  the  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  international 

1  Times,  1  November  1962.  2  Sunday  Telegraph,  4  November  1962. 

3  Times ,  5  November  1962. 
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security  affairs.  Together  with  the  British  mission  this  group  met  Indian 
ministers  and  officials  in  Delhi,  while  their  military  counterparts  made 
flights  over  the  N.E.F.A.  and  Ladakh  to  study  the  terrain. 

Mr.  Harriman  and  Mr.  Sandys  saw  Mr.  Nehru  jointly  on  26  November 
and  the  main  burden  of  their  conversation  seems  to  have  been  concerned 
with  Pakistan  and  the  problem  of  Kashmir.  For  both  Britain  and  the 
United  States  were  anxious  not  to  allow  ‘arms  for  India’  to  estrange  them 
from  their  older  ally,  Pakistan.  Diplomatically,  of  course,  it  was  essential 
that  Anglo-American  mediation  should  not  be  seen  to  operate,  or  indeed  be 
hinted  at. 

In  an  Indo-Pakistani  communique  of  29  November1  it  was  announced 
that : 

The  President  of  Pakistan  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  India  have  agreed  that 
a  renewed  effort  should  be  made  to  resolve  the  outstanding  difference  between 
their  two  countries  on  Kashmir  and  other  related  matters  so  as  to  enable  India 
and  Pakistan  to  live  side  by  side  in  peace  and  friendship.  In  consequence,  they 
have  decided  to  start  discussions  at  an  early  date  with  the  object  of  reaching  an 
honourable  and  equitable  settlement.2 

But  the  following  day  Nehru  seemed  to  be  having  second  thoughts.  In  the 
Indian  parliament  he  described  the  outcome  of  his  talks  with  Mr. 
Harriman  and  Mr.  Sandys  :  ‘I  explained  to  them  again,  however,  our  basic 
principles  and  how  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  by-pass  or  ignore  them.’3 

Asked  whether  Harriman  or  Sandys  tried  to  exercise  pressure,  Nehru 
replied  tartly  that  ‘our  talks  were  concerned  only  with  the  basis  of  our 
meeting  .  .  .  and  it  was  not  for  Mr.  Sandys  or  anyone  else  to  suggest  what 
kind  of  talks  we  should  have’.  Mr.  Sandys,  who  had  flown  on  to  Rawal¬ 
pindi,  then  returned  to  Delhi  to  insure  that  talks  with  Pakistan  could  con¬ 
tinue  :  ‘Mr.  Nehru  readily  assured  me’,  he  announced  in  a  statement, 
‘that  it  was  incorrect  to  read  into  his  statement  any  intention  to  limit  the 
scope  of  discussions,  or  to  exclude  consideration  of  any  solutions  which 
either  Government  might  wish  to  propose.’ 

The  problem  of  Pakistan  was  of  great  significance,  in  that  Ayub  Khan 
by  no  means  shared  the  general  concern  about  the  Chinese  attack.  For 
the  Pakistanis,  India  was  still  the  major  danger  in  the  area,  and  they  were 
not  able  to  view  the  Chinese  threat  through  the  same  spectacles  as  the 
British  and  the  Americans.  Thus  an  indirect  result  of  the  Chinese  attack 
was  a  weakening  of  Pakistan’s  support  for  C.E.N.T.O.  and  S.E.A.T.O. 
More  importantly  it  saw  the  beginning  of  a  shift  of  traditional  western 
defence  attitudes.  Certainly  the  West  could  not  ditch  Pakistan — one  of  its 

1  Dawn ,  30  November  1962. 

2  The  problem  of  Kashmir  will  be  dealt  with  in  subsequent  volumes  of  the  series. 

3  Times,  December  1962. 
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major  allies  in  the  area — and  it  made  efforts  to  persuade  the  Indians  to 
adopt  a  more  flexible  negotiating  position  over  Kashmir.  But  the  fact  that 
India  was  now  the  country  in  danger  from  the  Chinese,  and  not  Pakistan, 
as  had  hitherto  been  supposed,  meant  a  subtle  change  of  emphasis.  For 
the  first  time  defence  planners  were  dealing  with  what  they  could  regard 
as  a  real,  rather  than  merely  a  potential,  threat.  So  began  the  military 
discussions  between  India,  the  United  States  and  Britain,  which  dealt  first 
with  the  problem  of  air-support,  but,  always  having  an  eye  to  China’s 
potentiality  as  a  nuclear  power,  were  to  lead  later  to  proposals  for  a 
nuclear  guarantee. 

The  Chinese  attack  also  had  interesting  repercussions  on  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  It  had  never  had  a  clear  role  as  a  mutual  defence  organisation, 
nor  would  many  of  its  members  have  wished  it  to.  Nevertheless  for  the 
first  time,  a  non-aligned  member  of  this  strange  multiracial  association 
had  come  under  attack  and  the  reactions  of  fellow-members  were  observed 
with  interest.  Among  those  who  sent  messages  of  sympathy  and  support  to 
India  were:  Mr.  Macmillan  (Britain);  Mr.  Diefenbaker  (Canada);  Mr. 
Menzies  (Australia)  ;  Mr.  Holyoake  (New  Zealand)  ;  Tungku  Abdul 
Rahman  (Malaya)  ;  President  Makarios  (Cyprus)  ;  and  Sir  Abubakar 
Tafewa  Balewa  (Nigeria).  Mrs.  Bandaranaike,  the  prime  minister  of 
Ceylon,  took  perhaps  the  leading  role  in  attempting  to  secure  the  co¬ 
operation  of  non-Commonwealth  non-aligned  countries  and  the  negotia¬ 
tions  which  led  up  to  the  Colombo  conference  are  dealt  with  in  a  separate 
section.  Her  position  as  India’s  neighbour  fully  justified  her  in  taking  this 
action.  Countries  further  away  took  a  rather  more  reserved  position. 
Britain,  of  course,  as  we  have  seen,  took  an  absolutely  unequivocal  stand 
at  India’s  side,  and  proclaimed  that  India  could  have  whatever  she  asked 
for.  But  this  firmness  was  resented  by  some  countries  who  saw  the  need 
not  to  solidify  the  bargaining  positions  of  the  rival  sides  but  rather  to  keep 
them  flexible.  A  too-eager  willingness  to  accept  the  Indian  case  at  its 
face  value  would  prejudice  the  chances  of  subsequent  negotiations.  This 
was  the  cause  of  the  rather  curious  attitude  taken  by  Mr.  Nkrumah,  which 
has  already  been  mentioned. 

In  Ceylon,  Dr.  N.  M.  Perera,  the  leader  of  the  Trotskyist  Lank  Sama 
Samaj  Party,  said  that  the  Chinese  action  was  a  ‘major  disaster’  for  the 
cause  of  Asian  solidarity  :  ‘What  is  it  that  China  has  gained  by  this  except 
losing  the  good-will  of  the  whole  of  Asia?’1  And  a  member  of  the  ruling 
Sri  Lanka  Freedom  Party  pointed  out  that,  if  the  Chinese  government  had 
any  reason  to  demand  revision  of  the  boundaries,  the  proper  course  would 
have  been  by  friendly  discussions  or  by  resort  to  arbitration:  ‘It  is  a  pity 
that  instead  of  using  either  of  these  methods  the  Chinese  should  have 
preferred  military  occupation.’2 

1  Hindu,  i  October  1962. 


2  Ibid. 
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The  Malayan  delegate  at  the  U.N.  deplored  Chinese  activity  : 

The  encroachment  by  the  China  People’s  Republic  upon  the  territory  of 
India  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  Communist  Chinese  regime,  in  its  desire 
to  satisfy  its  expansionist  ambitions,  has  no  qualms  about  provoking  a  big  and 
well-established  country,  such  as  India.1 

President  Makarios  of  Cyprus,  in  a  statement  of  27  October,  described 
the  Chinese  attack  as  ‘unprovoked  and  unjustified’,  though,  since  he  was 
about  to  leave  on  a  ten-day  sta^e  visit  to  India,  he  did  not  have  much 
opportunity  to  say  anything  else.2 

In  the  Malayan  government’s  opinion,  announced  the  Straits  Times  in 
an  editorial  of  3  November,  ‘the  dispute  is  essentially  a  struggle  between 
democracy  and  communism  and  not  between  Indians  and  Chinese’. 
Such  an  attitide  was  echoed  by  Sir  Roy  Welensky,  the  Rhodesian  prime 
minister  : 

Whatever  political  differences  there  may  be  between  us,  my  Government 
has  been  solidly  behind  India  in  her  present  struggle.  If  there  is  any  material 
way  in  which  we  can  assist  her,  we  shall  gladly  do  so.3 

In  much  of  Commonwealth  Africa,  however,  the  position  to  be  adopted 
was  left  in  doubt.  In  a  statement  made  by  the  Kenyan  prime  minister, 
Mr.  Jomo  Kenyatta,  on  3  November,  there  seemed  some  doubt  as  to  who 
should  be  branded  as  the  aggressor.  ‘It  is  not  India’s  aim  to  wipe  out 
China’,  he  said,  ‘but  to  secure  justice  in  her  frontier  dispute.’  Taking  a 
firm  anti-colonialist  attitude,  he  described  how  ‘some  people  have  sought 
to  exploit  the  Indian  solution  for  cheap  political  appeals  and  also  to  use  it 
as  a  cold  war  issue’.  K.A.N.U.  (The  Kenyan  African  National  Union),  he 
went  on,  ‘believes  that  aggression  should  be  exposed  and  condemned 
regardless  of  who  is  involved.  Here  we  do  not  condemn  a  country  just 
because  it  is  a  Communist  country  or  a  Western  country  but  for  what  it 
has  done.’4  Kenyatta  was  subsequently  criticized  for  this  equivocal  state¬ 
ment  by  the  leaders  of  the  rival  party,  K.A.D.U.,  though  as  Mr.  Mboya, 
the  secretary-general  of  K.A.N.U.,  pointed  out,  the  K.A.D.U.  objections 
had  been  raised  largely  for  political  reasons — to  secure  the  large  Indian 
vote  in  Kenya. 

Elsewhere  in  Africa,  opinion  was  more  definitely  on  the  Indian  side.  The 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  Haile  Selassie,  described  the  Chinese  as  ‘aggressors’, 
and  Mr.  Milton  Obote,  the  prime  minister  of  Uganda,  asked  the  United 
Nations  to  tell  Peking  that  there  would  be  no  support  for  Chinese  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  organisation  ‘until  the  shooting  stops’.5 

1  Hindu,  6  October  1962.  2  Hindu,  29  October  1962. 

3  Hindu,  22  November  1962.  4  Hindu,  4  November. 

5  Hindu,  8  November. 
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Third  World 

India,  however,  was  not  wholly  without  friends  in  the  non-aligned 
world.  They  had  perhaps  taken  Nehru’s  own  advice  and  refused  to  take 
the  propaganda  utterances  of  either  side  at  their  face  value.  It  had  in  fact 
been  early  recognized  abroad  that  the  renewed  fighting  was  but  a 
symptom  of  the  failure  to  negotiate.  Clearly  there  was  not  enough  good¬ 
will  left  on  either  side  for  discussions  to  recommence  without  some  outside 
initiative. 

The  first  shot  in  the  Afro-Asian  attempt  to  involve  themselves  in  the 
Sino-Indian  quarrel  came  from  President  Tubman  of  Liberia,  who  sent  a 
telegram  on  19  October  suggesting  that  a  cease-fire  should  precede 
mediation  by  ‘Third  World’  countries.  Next  it  was  the  turn  of  President 
Nasser  of  Egypt,  and  Mrs.  Bandaranaike,  the  prime  minister  of  Ceylon. 
Besides  sending  Notes  to  both  India  and  China,  the  Egyptian  president 
was  also  in  communication  with  President  Tito  of  Jugoslavia  and  President 
Nkrumah  of  Ghana.1  Nasser  had  turned  first  to  the  countries  of  the 
Casablanca  Conference,  and  Cambodia  and  Afghanistan  were  swift  to 
acknowledge  his  approaches.  Non-alignment  and  neutralism  were  on 
trial  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  countries  which  advocated 
this  course  could  solve  their  own  problems  as  readily  as,  in  theory,  they 
could  solve  those  of  others.  Unfortunately,  the  neutral  nations,  since  they 
were  not  unduly  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  border  conflict,  tended 
to  side  with  the  Chinese — who  at  first  glance  had  a  reasonable  case — 
whereas  the  western  powers  were  firmly  on  the  Indian  side.  The  West  was 
both  more  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  dispute  and,  so  it  thought,  more 
familiar  with  communist  methods  and  tactics.  Nasser’s  first  proposals, 
however,  were  quite  close  to  the  Indian  way  of  thinking  and  can  be 
summarized  as  follows:  1.  An  immediate  cease-fire.  2.  Withdrawal  of 
forces  to  the  positions  which  had  been  occupied  before  the  battle  began 
(i.e.  back  to  the  8  September  positions).  3.  The  establishment  of  a  neutral 
zone  between  the  two  armies.  4.  Negotiations  to  find  an  ultimate  solution 
to  the  basic  problem.2  Nasser  himself  seemed  from  these  proposals  to  be 
siding  with  the  Indians,  but  there  was  by  no  means  a  united  front  from  the 
non-aligned  countries.  The  other  states  with  whom  he  corresponded  were 
somewhat  lukewarm  in  their  attitude  towards  his  proposals.  And  in  any 
case  they  were  rejected  by  the  Chinese,  though  approved  by  Nehru. 

The  Egyptian  proposals  were  followed  by  fairly  similar  ones  by  the 
Guinean  government,  which  suggested  a  cease-fire,  a  twenty-kilometre 
withdrawal  from  either  side  of  the  ‘natural  frontiers’,  and  an  immediate 
meeting  between  the  two  parties.  As  a  concession  to  the  Nkrumah  attitude, 

1  Nasser  in  fact  wrote  to  the  heads  of  state  of  Afghanistan,  Indonesia,  Algeria,  Sudan,  Morocco, 
Ceylon,  Ghana,  Cambodia,  Mali  and  Guinea. 

2  La  Bourse  Egyptienne,  31  October  1962. 
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it  called  for  ‘the  outright  condemnation  of  all  foreign  intervention’.1 

The  next  move  came  from  a  rather  mixed  group  of  countries  who  met 
at  the  U.N.  on  16  November.  They  were  asked  by  Ghana  and  Egypt  to 
address  appeals  to  the  Chinese  government  to  accept  the  Indian  terms.2 
This  involved  a  number  of  problems.  Firstly,  it  was  not  clear  whether  this 
group  was  aligned  or  not,  and  three  Latin  American  countries  withdrew 
in  order  to  clarify  this.  Secondly,  since  China  herself  was  not  a  member 
of  the  U.N.  it  was  doubted  whether  she  would  accept  anything  emanating 
from  there.  Thirdly,  many  of  the  countries  involved  had  no  diplomatic 
relations  with  China  and  thus  felt  that  their  appeals  would  be  less  than 
effective.  Such  excuses  were  valid,  but  they  tended  to  reflect  a  basic 
unwillingness  to  get  to  grips  with  the  problem. 

The  very  fact  that  the  non-aligned  countries  felt  themselves  obliged  to 
take  an  interest  in  it,  encouraged  Chou  En-lai  to  attempt  to  enlist  their 
support  more  helpfully.  He  sent  a  letter  to  all  Afro-Asian  countries  on 
15  November,  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  the  present  situation.  Couched 
in  suitably  explosive  ‘Third  World’  language,  it  described  the  border 
dispute  as  ‘a  legacy  of  British  imperialist  aggression’.  U.S.  military  inter¬ 
vention  was  to  be  deplored  since  it  would  affect  not  just  China  and  India, 
but  it  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Afro-Asian  world  as  a  whole. 
Thus  the  Chinese  sought  to  use  the  great  western  manifesations  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  India  as  a  weapon  which  they  could  turn  to  their  own  use,  in 
calling  for  the  support  of  the  Afro-Asians. 

Once  it  became  clear  that  the  non-aligned  countries  had  no  intention 
of  being  stampeded  into  according  unconditional  support  for  either  side, 
their  main  role — if  they  were  to  have  one  at  all — would  be  diplomatic. 
Here  the  burden  fell  on  Mrs.  Bandaranaike  of  Ceylon,  who  as  a  neighbour 
of  India,  had  some  obligations  towards  her,  and  who,  as  the  leader  of  a 
left-inclined  government  had  some  not-unfriendly  feelings  towards  China. 
Already,  as  early  as  24  October,  she  had  been  in  touch  with  Mr.  Nehru 
and  Mr.  Chou  En-lai,  but  the  fruits  of  her  efforts  did  not  become  apparent 
until  20  November  when  she  met  up  in  Colombo  with  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  Burma,  Ghana,  Indonesia  and  Egypt.  Her  message 
pointed  the  way  towards  the  first  attempt  to  secure  group,  rather  than 
individual  action  : 

1  Chou  En-Lai,  in  a  letter  to  President  Sekou  Toureof  13  November,  described  the  proposals 
as  ‘equitable,  constructive,  and  conducive  to  a  peaceful  settlement’.  He  hoped  that  it  would 
receive  a  ‘wide,  positive  response  among  Asian  and  African  countries’.  Mr.  Kawawa,  the  prime 
minister  of  Tanganyika,  had  also  submitted  a  set  of  proposals  which,  though  more  specific  than 
the  Egyptian  or  Guinean  ones,  ran  into  the  same  objection  that  the  Indians  were  not  prepared 
to  envisage  troop  withdrawals.  To  take  steps  towards  the  eventual  solution  of  the  underlying 
problem,  the  Tanganyikans  suggested  that  a  three-country  commission — one  chosen  by  India, 
one  by  China  and  one  by  mutual  consent — should  meet  to  study  the  history  of  the  border 
dispute  and  make  recommendations.  H.N.A.,  15  November  1962. 

2  Hindu,  18  November  1962. 
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The  grave  international  situation  arising  from  the  present  state  of  the  Sino- 
Indian  border  conflict,  in  my  view,  requires  immediate  and  concerted  efforts  to 
influence  the  governments  of  India  and  China  to  avert  the  outbreak  of  world 
war.  I  have  been  in  communication  with  the  prime  ministers  of  India  and 
China,  and  I  am  aware  that  several  other  prime  ministers  of  non-aligned 
countries  have  made  similar  approaches  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  individual 
approaches  have  not  met  with  much  success.  A  further  deterioration  in  the 
situation  could  lead  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  which  strike  at  the  very  roots  of  non- 
alignment. 

It  is  therefore  extremely  urgent  that  Heads  of  States  /  Prime  Ministers  of  such 
non-aligned  nations  as  may  be  able  to  assist  in  influencing  India  and  China 
should,  if  possible,  meet  and  consult  one  another  and  decide  upon  an  immediate 
joint  approach  to  India  and  China.  I  propose  therefore  for  your  earnest  con¬ 
sideration  an  immediate  informal  meeting  of  the  Heads  of  States  /  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  U.A.R.,  Indonesia,  Ghana,  Burma,  Cambodia  and  Ceylon  at 
the  capital  of  any  one  of  these  countries,  if  that  is  possible.  I  should  be  happy 
to  suggest  Colombo  as  the  venue  for  such  a  meeting.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
your  view  if  these  are  the  non-aligned  countries,  who,  in  your  view,  should  be 
invited  to  such  a  meeting.  I  propose  that  the  meeting  should  be  held  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  I  suggest  the  first  week  of  December.  I  shall  be 
grateful  to  have  an  immediate  reply. 

The  Colombo  Proposals 

Chou  En-lai  described  Mrs.  Bandaranaike’s  proposals  as  ‘constructive’, 
but  it  took  some  time  for  them  to  get  off  the  ground.  Egypt,  for  one,  was 
anxious  that  everything  should  be  well  prepared  in  advance,  and  in 
deference  to  her  wishes  the  conference  was  postponed  till  the  middle  of 
December.  In  addition,  since  the  Chinese  cease-fire  of  21  November, 
much  of  the  steam  had  gone  out  of  the  argument.  An  urgent  call  to  stop 
the  fighting  was  to  be  turned  into  an  academic  argument  about  bound¬ 
aries.  This  was  to  no  one’s  liking.  For  the  first  time,  deputies  in  the 
Indian  Lok  Sabha  called  for  maps  of  the  boundaries,  suddenly  realizing 
that  no  other  country  was  going  to  get  worked  up  over  the  exact  location 
of  their  frontier  with  China.  One  correspondent1  maintained  that  ‘what 
is  needed  is  not  argument  but  moral  indignation:  India  needs  to  talk  like 
an  innocent  man  who  has  been  brutally  assaulted  and  is  determined  to 
defend  himself,  not  like  a  hair-splitting  lawyer  concerned  with  whether 
the  knife  in  the  back  went  in  two  inches  deep  or  only  an  inch  and  a  half’. 

In  this  atmosphere  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  discover  what  the 
five  non-aligned  nations  who  gathered  at  Colombo  on  10  December  really 
hoped  to  achieve.  Prince  Sihanouk  of  Cambodia,  on  his  arrival,  em¬ 
phasized  what  the  conference  was  not  going  to  do  :  ‘The  impending  con¬ 
ference  is  not  called  up  to  discuss,  still  less  to  examine,  the  background  to 

1  G.  H.  Jansen,  the  Middle  East  correspondent  of  the  Calcutta  Statesman  quoted  in  O.F.N.S. , 
30  November  1962. 
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the  quarrel  between  our  Chinese  and  Indian  friends.  Nor  should  it  put 
forward  any  suggestions  regarding  ways  and  means  of  finding  a  solution  to 
the  problem,  which  remains  exclusively  an  Indian  and  Chinese  matter.’1 
General  Ne  Win,  of  Burma,  reiterated  the  same  point :  the  conference 
should  ‘refrain  from  making  any  attempt  to  determine  or  pass  judgement 
in  any  way  on  the  rights  and  wrongs,  merits  and  demerits,  of  the  positions 
being  adhered  to  by  the  two  parties’.  Wing-Commander  Sabry,  the 
representative  of  the  U.A.R.,  emphasized  that  the  conference  should  ‘lay 
down  the  principles  which  would  create  the  right  atmosphere  for  the 
resumption  of  negotiations  between  the  two  sides’.  Mr.  Ofori-Atta,  the 
Ghanaian  minister  of  justice,  was  the  only  delegate  to  put  forward  actual 
proposals  to  be  submitted  to  both  sides.  It  was  left  to  Mrs.  Bandaranaike, 
as  befitted  the  host,  to  make  the  most  relevant  remarks.  The  policy  of 
non-alignment,  she  said,  had  been  cast  in  doubt.  It  was  about  to  face  its 
‘greatest  challenge’.  The  border  conflict  had  ‘afforded  an  opportunity  for 
the  power  politics  of  the  cold  war  to  penetrate  as  it  were  into  the  affairs  of 
the  Afro- Asian  world.  We  have  seen  how  India  has  been  obliged  to  seek 
arms  and  assistance  from  western  powers,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
this  has  been  given.  This  kind  of  entanglement  with  power  blocs  would  be 
contrary  to  the  cardinal  principles  of  non-alignment.’ 

The  communique  after  the  first  day’s  meeting  summarized  these  points 
of  view,2  and  the  final  communique  on  12  December  announced  that  the 
conference  had  ‘decided  not  to  publish  the  text  of  their  conclusions  which 
are  to  be  communicated  to  the  governments  of  India  and  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China,  lest  a  premature  disclosure  may  prejudice  their 
endeavours’.3  The  meetings,  which  had  been  held  in  private,  had, 
however,  resulted  in  unanimous  agreement. 

The  opportunity  to  have  discussions  with  the  Chinese  and  the  Indians 
did  not  arise  until  the  new  year,  when,  first,  Mrs.  Bandaranaike  and  Mr. 
Subandrio,  the  Indonesian  foreign  minister,  went  to  Peking.  A  joint 
communique  of  7  January  1963  announced  that  the  Chinese  government 
had  given  ‘a  positive  response’  to  the  proposals  formulated  at  the  Colombo 
Conference.  Mrs.  Bandaranaike  then  moved  on  to  Delhi,  accompanied 
this  time  by  Mr.  Ofori-Atta  and  Wing-Commander  Sabry.  After  two  days’ 
discussion,  the  Indians  announced,  on  13  January,  that  their  response  to 
the  proposals  would  be  made  after  they  had  been  presented  to  parliament. 
During  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  Indians  took  the  opportunity  to 
elabobrate  on  some  points  of  detail. 

The  Colombo  proposals  were,  therefore,  published  on  19  January  and 
Mr.  Nehru  himself  gave  the  Indian  classification  of  the  proposals  in  his 
speech  to  the  Lok  Sabha  on  21  January  at  the  start  of  the  major  five-day 

1  Sunday  Telegraph,  9  December  1962.  2  Text  in  H.N.A.,  11  December  1962. 

3  H.N.A.,  13  December  1962. 
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debate  on  them.  The  details  of  the  proposals  need  not  concern  us  here,1 
but  they  concluded  with  the  wise  advice  that  a  positive  response  would 
not  ‘prejudice  the  position  of  either  of  the  two  governments  as  regards  its 
conception  of  the  final  alignment  of  the  boundaries’. 

Despite  this,  the  debate  in  the  Lok  Sabha  was  prolonged  and  conten¬ 
tious.  Before  it  even  began,  all  the  Opposition  parties,  with  the  exception 
of  the  communists,  had  opposed  the  Colombo  proposals.  The  Swatanta 
Party,  through  its  leader  Mr.  Rajagopalachari,  believed  that  they  could 
only  lead  to  a  situation  in  which  China  would  emerge  on  top.  Agreement, 
however,  was  reached  that  the  proposals  should  not  be  accepted,  but 
should  merely  be  taken  into  consideration.  At  the  same  time,  Marshal 
Chen  Yi,  the  Chinese  foreign  minister,  clarified  the  Chinese  position  by 
stating  that  they  were  prepared  to  use  the  Colombo  proposals  as  a 
preliminary  basis  for  direct  talks  with  India. 

In  his  concluding  speech,  Mr.  Nehru  suggested  that  the  context  of  non- 
alignment  was  now  changing,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  this  reason  to 
assume  that  it  had  no  validity.  China,  however,  was  a  problem  :  ‘We 
believe,  and  many  countries  agree,  that  China  as  constituted  today  is  an 
aggressive  and  expansionist  country,  possibly  with  vast  designs  for  the 
future.  It  believes  in  the  inevitability  of  major  wars.  Essentially  it  does 
not  believe  in  co-existence  between  countries  and  in  the  five  principles  of 
Panch  Shila  which  China  and  India  laid  down  some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  and  which  have  been  accepted  by  the  majority  of  countries.’ 

The  Indian  parliament  was  quite  obviously  lukewarm  about  the 
Colombo  proposals,  and  the  Chinese  were  prepared  to  quibble  about 
details.  Thus,  although  efforts  went  on  throughout  1963  to  bring  the  two 
sides  together,  even  the  most  optimistic  must  have  felt  themselves  to  be 
engaged  on  a  fruitless  task.  Once  the  fighting  had  stopped,  the  urgency 
had  gone  out  of  the  drive  towards  finding  a  compromise  solution  that 
could  prove  satisfactory  to  both  sides.  The  efforts  of  the  Colombo  powers 
were  not  misplaced,  nor  were  they  wholly  without  effect,  but  they  had  the 
misfortune  to  try  to  tackle  a  problem  that  came  essentially  within  the 
scope  of  the  bigger  powers,  for  which  they  had  neither  the  strength  nor 
the  inclination. 


1  See  Documents,  1962,  No.  212. 
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THE  FRAN  CO -ALGER  IAN  SETTLEMENT 

During  the  closing  months  of  1961,  it  once  again  seemed  possible  that  a 
settlement  of  the  Algerian  war  of  independence  might  be  in  the  offing, 
following  the  suspension  of  negotiations  between  the  French  government 
and  the  Algerian  nationalist  leadership  at  the  Chateau  de  Lugrin  in  July. 
This  more  hopeful  atmosphere  stemmed  essentially  from  President  de 
Gaulle’s  press  conference  of  5  September.  By  recognizing  the  principle  of 
Algerian  sovereignty  over  the  Sahara,  de  Gaulle  had  removed  one  of  the 
main  obstacles  to  agreement  and,  although  official  negotiations  were  not 
resumed  at  once,  secret  contacts  between  the  two  sides  opened  up  in 
Geneva  and  Rome.  With  one  brief  interruption1  they  continued  into  the 
new  year.  In  a  broadcast  to  the  nation  on  29  December,2  de  Gaulle  looked 
forward  to  an  early  end  of  the  seven-year  struggle. 

There  could  be  no  question  but  that  the  French  leader  was  resolved  to 
bring  matters  to  a  swift  conclusion.  In  a  whole  series  of  speeches  he  had 
already  made  it  clear  that  disengagement  from  Algeria  was  the  pre¬ 
requisite  to  the  fulfilment  of  French  policy  in  other  fields.  As  he  urged  in 
his  New  Year’s  eve  message,  for  France  to  maintain  the  status  quo  there 
when  she  had  so  much  else  to  do  would  be  a  wholesale  waste  of  men  and 
money.  One  token  of  his  determination  to  phase  out  the  metropolitan 
commitment  had  been  the  withdrawal  of  two  army  divisions  from  the 
Algerian  command,3  and  in  the  New  Year  address  the  president  took 
the  opportunity  to  announce  the  imminent  return  of  two  more,  together 
with  several  air  force  units.  In  spite  of  the  alleged  opposition  of  the 
prime  minister,  M.  Debre,  the  minister  of  defence,  M.  Messmer,  and 
the  commander-in-chief  Algeria,  General  Ailleret,  the  deployment  went 
ahead  as  planned.4 

The  Algerians  displayed  a  similar  will  to  negotiate.  The  collapse  of  the 
Melun  conversations  in  the  summer  of  i960  had  led  to  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  F.L.N.5  to  enlist  all  possible  forms  of  international  support  from 
the  Arab  world,  the  communist  powers  and  the  United  Nations.  The 
ensuing  failure  on  all  three  fronts6  clearly  ruled  out  a  repeat  performance  in 

1  During  a  hunger  strike  by  the  imprisoned  Algerian  leader,  Ben  Bella,  and  his  four  colleagues. 
From  the  end  of  November  onwards,  Ben  Bella  and  the  others  were  active  participants  in  the 
secret  negotiations,  and  the  Gouvernement  Provisionnel  de  la  Republique  Algerienne  (G.P.R.A.) 
was  in  constant  touch  with  them  at  the  Chateau  d’Aunoy,  near  Melun,  where  they  were 
technically  guests  of  the  Moroccan  government. 

2  For  text,  see  Le  Monde,  3  December  1961/1  January  1962. 

3  Beginning  in  July  1961. 

4  See  Le  Monde,  21-22  January  1962,  and  the  Observer,  21  January  1962. 

5  Front  de  la  Liberation  Nationale.  6  See  Survey,  1939-1960,  pp.  361-6. 
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the  aftermath  of  Lugrin.  Although  Ben  Khedda,  who  emerged  from  the 
post-Lugrin  reshuffle  as  prime  minister  of  the  Algerian  ‘provisional  govern¬ 
ment’,  the  G.P.R.A.,  was  believed  to  be  a  Marxist  and  known  to  be  a 
champion  of  non-alignment,  he  made  no  discernible  attempt  to  revive  the 
i960  policy.  The  declaration  of  the  Belgrade  Conference  of  non-aligned 
nations  in  September  merely  repeated  the  ritual  promise  of  ‘all  possible 
support  and  aid’  for  the  independence  struggle,1  while  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  United  Nations  in  December  laid  the  emphasis  entirely 
on  the  resumption  of  negotiations  between  France  and  the  F.L.N.2  in 
notable  contrast  to  the  call  for  a  U.N. -sponsored  referendum  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.3 

Two  major  obstacles  still  held  the  two  sides  apart.  In  so  far  as  the  cloud 
of  secrecy  surrounding  the  talks  could  be  penetrated,  agreement  appeared 
to  have  been  reached  on  an  independent,  sovereign  Algeria  (including 
the  Sahara)  in  association  with  France.  In  return  for  continued  French 
aid,  the  Algerians  were  understood  to  have  consented  to  lease  various 
military  facilities  vital  to  the  French,  including  the  naval  base  at  Mers-el- 
Kebir  and  the  nuclear  testing  grounds  at  Reggane. 

However,  on  the  issue  of  the  transitional  period  which,  it  was  generally 
believed,  would  have  to  intervene  between  a  cease-fire  and  the  eventual 
granting  of  independence,  differences  were  reported  to  be  unresolved.4 
The  chief  stumbling-block  lay  in  the  precise  degree  of  Algerian  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  temporary  government  which  would  guide  the  country 
through  this  delicate  intermediate  phase.  The  F.L.N.  was  believed  to  have 
insisted  on  a  substantial  share  of  authority,  particularly  over  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  referendum  which  was  to  set  the  seal  on  independence.  Paris, 
for  its  part,  was  anxious  not  to  spell  arrangements  out  in  detail  and 
preferred  to  wait  for  the  cease-fire.  As  of  mid-January,  the  deadlock 
remained  unbroken. 

The  second  crucial  question — guarantees  for  the  European  minority  in 
Algeria  after  independence — seemed  rather  more  susceptible  of  agree¬ 
ment.  Both  sides  had  certainly  made  a  great  effort  to  come  to  terms  :  the 
French  were  believed  to  have  moderated  their  insistence  on  a  separate 


1  Documents,  1961,  pp.  621-9. 

2  The  French  government,  it  should  be  noted,  negotiated  with  the  Algerian  leadership  as  the 
F.L.N.  and  not  as  the  G.P.R.A.,  since  it  could  not  recognize  its  claims  to  governmental  status. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  terms  are  used  interchangeably,  but  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  G.P.R.A.  was  only  one  of  the  components  in  the  structure  of  the  front,  and 
that  its  authority  was  sharply  contested  by  the  others — that  is,  the  five  leaders  imprisoned  at 
Aunoy ;  the  Army  of  National  Liberation  (A.L.N.)  stationed  in  Morocco  and  Tunisia  ;  and  the 
trades  unionists  and  guerrilla  fighters  carrying  on  the  rebellion  inside  Algeria. 

2  The  paragraph  requesting  the  referendum  was  omitted  from  the  Assembly’s  final  resolution 
owing  principally  to  the  opposition  of  the  French-speaking  African  states  of  the  so-called 
Brazzaville  bloc.  See  Survey,  1959-1960,  pp.  364-5. 

4  Cf.  Le  Monde,  14-15  January  1962. 
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legal  status  for  the  European  community,  while  Algerian  leaders  spoke  in 
conciliatory  terms  of  its  future  role  in  Algerian  society.1  According  to  one 
correspondent,  the  French  minister  for  Algerian  affairs,  M.  Joxe,  and  the 
foreign  minister  of  the  G.P.R.A.,  M.  Saad  Dahlab,  had  narrowed  their 
differences  ‘Almost  to  the  point  of  final  accord’  at  a  meeting  in  Rome  at 
the  turn  of  the  year.2  Yet  the  cease-fire  still  did  not  come,  and  the  war 
continued  to  exact  a  steady  toll  of  lives. 

The  responsibility  for  the  tragic  delay  lay  primarily  at  the  door  of  the 
Europeans.  The  supporters  of  Algerie  frangaise,  centred  round  the  O.A.S. 
(' Organisation  de  VArmee  secrete),  had  sworn  to  oppose  by  all  possible  means 
the  formation  of  an  independent  Algerian  state,  and  the  nearer  indepen¬ 
dence  approached  the  more  violent  became  the  European  refusal  to  accept 
the  realities  of  the  changing  situation.  One  of  the  first  reactions  to  de 
Gaulle’s  speech  was  a  manifesto  issued  by  the  head  of  the  O.A.S.,  ex- 
General  Salan,  calling  on  ‘all  Algerians’  to  mobilize  against  the  impending 
agreement.  At  the  same  time,  reciprocal  acts  of  terrorism  by  the  O.A.S. 
and  the  F.L.N.  accounted  for  an  average  of  eighteen  deaths  a  day.3 

In  these  vicious  circumstances,  it  seemed  entirely  possible  that  the 
chances  of  a  cease-fire  might  be  sabotaged.  The  F.L.N.  leadership  was 
reported  to  be  under  severe  pressure  from  the  militant  wing  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  to  carry  on  war  to  the  knife,  and  the  French  authorities  were 
evidently  powerless  to  restrain  the  European  mobs  in  the  cities.  Algerian 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  enforce  a  settlement,  if  and  when  it  came, 
was  running  justifiably  low,  and  this  in  turn  only  served  to  strengthen  the 
arguments  of  the  advocates  of  no  compromise.  The  best  hope  for  a 
successful  outcome  rested  in  the  possibility  that  the  threat  from  the  O.A.S. 
might  quicken  the  rapprochement  between  Paris  and  the  G.P.R.A.  and  help 
push  the  agreement  through. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  G.P.R.A.  met  to  assess  their  strategy  at  the 
small  resort  of  Mohammedia  in  Morocco.  On  most  issues  the  communi¬ 
que  issued  on  io  January  took  a  guarded,  moderate  tone.4  Thus,  while 
noting  ‘the  progress  towards  a  peaceful  negotiated  solution’  of  the  war  the 
leadership  reaffirmed  its  wish  to  guarantee  ‘the  legitimate  interests  of 
France  and  the  Europeans  of  Algeria’.  One  new  element  was  introduced 
into  the  situation,  however,  with  the  announcement  that  steps  would  soon 
be  taken  to  ‘crush  the  activity  of  the  colonialist  and  fascist  groups  (that  is, 
the  O.A.S.)  which  are  trying  to  drag  the  Europeans  of  Algeria  into  a 
venture  that  threatens  to  place  their  future  in  Algeria  in  jeopardy’.  This 
initiative,  clearly  a  concession  to  the  militants  and  possibly  inserted  at  the 
insistence  of  Ben  Bella  and  his  companions  at  Aunoy,  immediately  opened 

1  Cf.  Le  Monde,  12  January  1962.  2  JV.Y.H.T.,  15  January  1962. 

3  At  least  220  Europeans  and  335  Moslems  were  reckoned  to  have  been  killed  in  January. 
See  Le  Monde,  2  February  1962.  4  Documents,  ig6s,  No.  213. 
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up  the  prospect  of  open  warfare  between  F.L.N.  and  O.A.S.  units.  But 
this,  as  the  Algerian  leadership  no  doubt  realized,  would  have  played 
straight  into  the  hands  of  the  O.A.S.  and  in  the  event  they  chose  to  take 
the  wiser  course  of  restraining  their  mass  following  in  the  cities  and  leaving 
it  to  the  French  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

With  high-level  contacts  between  Paris  and  the  Algerian  leaders  so 
frequent,  the  distinction  which  the  French  government  persisted  in  draw¬ 
ing  between  the  G.P.R.A.  and  the  F.L.N.  was  becoming  more  and  more 
artificial.1  Nevertheless,  de  Gaulle  continued  to  make  it,  for  obvious 
reasons.  He  was  followed,  with  considerably  less  justification,  by  the 
French  African  states  which  constituted  the  Union  Afro-Malgcche  (U.A.M.) . 
As  we  have  already  seen,  all  twelve  had  taken  a  pro-French  line  in  the 
General  Assembly  debate  of  December  i960.  None  of  them  had  recog¬ 
nized  the  G.P.R.A.  and  only  four  voted  with  the  majority  in  the  Assembly 
resolution  of  December  1961. 2  Now,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  they 
carried  their  opposition  to  the  provisional  government’s  claims  to  inter¬ 
national  recognition  into  rhe  pan-African  sphere,  and  in  doing  so  provoked 
a  major  crisis  in  African  relations. 

The  occasion  was  the  conference  of  the  heads  of  independent  African 
states  scheduled  to  meet  in  Lagos  on  25  January.  The  Lagos  Conference 
marked  the  second  attempt  by  the  U.A.M.  and  the  smaller  grouping  of 
moderate  African  countries  to  bring  all  the  new  African  leaders  together 
under  one  roof.  The  first,  at  Monrovia  in  May  1961,  had  failed  because 
of  the  boycott  by  the  radical  Casablanca  caucus  of  Ghana,  Guinea,  Mali, 
Morocco  and  the  United  Arab  Republic,3  and  the  same  fate  was  to 
overtake  Lagos.  Ostensibly,  the  reason  was  that  the  G.P.R.A. — a  member 
of  the  Casablanca  bloc — had  not  been  asked  to  participate.  Nigeria  was 
reported  to  have  withheld  the  invitation  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  some 
of  its  French  African  colleagues,  notably  Ivory  Coast  and  Congo  (Brazza¬ 
ville)  .4 

In  some  ways,  the  fuss  over  Algeria  seemed  little  more  than  a  pretext  for 
the  Casablanca  withdrawal.  The  G.P.R.A.  had  also  been  omitted  from 
the  invitation  list  to  Monrovia,  but  the  Casablanca  powers  had  not  offered 
it  as  a  cause  for  their  secession  then.  And  the  parallels  drawn  with  France 
in  World  War  II,  though  ingenious,  were  also,  unfortunately,  false.5  Yet 
there  were  indications  that  the  issue  aroused  genuine  feelings  of  unease 
at  Lagos.  Tunisia,  Libya  and  the  Sudan  joined  the  Casablanca  five  in 
quitting  the  meeting,  while  Ethiopia,  Liberia,  Somalia  and  the  Congo 

1  See  above,  p.  439,  n.  2.  2  Mauritania,  Niger,  Senegal  and  Upper  Volta. 

3  For  Monrovia,  see  Survey,  1961,  pp.  404-13. 

4  N.T.  Times,  21  January  1962. 

s  France  did  not  (as  La  Bourse  Egyptienne  of  20  January  1962  stated)  take  part  in  any  of  the 
wartime  allied  conferences  and  de  Gaulle’s  provisional  government  was  not  recognized  by 
Britain,  America  and  the  U.S.S.R.  until  23  October  1944,  although  it  was  formed  on  2  June. 
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(Leopoldville)  were  all  reported  to  have  favoured  Algeria’s  inclusion.  As 
many  critics  of  the  decision  pointed  out,  the  G.P.R.A.  had  attended  most 
of  the  major  pan- African  conferences  since  its  formation  in  1958,  not  to 
mention  the  Belgrade  Conference  of  non-aligned  states  in  September  1961. 
Moreover,  it  seemed  particularly  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
host  country  had  attended  the  Addis  Ababa  Conference  of  independent 
African  states  in  June  i960  more  than  three  months  before  being  granted 
full  independence  itself.  But  by  the  time  a  compromise  solution  (intro¬ 
duced  by  Mauritania  and  Senegal)  had  been  approved,  allowing  Algerian 
participation  at  an  extended  session  of  the  preparatory  foreign  minister’s 
meeting  but  not  at  the  conference  of  heads  of  state,  the  damage  had  been 
done  and  it  was  too  late  to  retrieve  the  error. 

Meanwhile,  feeling  over  the  activity  of  the  O.A.S.  was  mounting 
rapidly  in  France.  The  daily  sequence  of  assassination,  arms  thefts  and 
plastic  bomb  outrages  was  goading  the  great  majority  of  the  French  public 
into  a  mood  of  intense  frustration  in  which  revulsion  at  O.A.S.  tactics 
alternated  with  fears  of  another  imminent  coup  and  anger  at  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  apparent  inability  to  keep  order.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
January  the  Communist  Party  staged  a  demonstration  in  Paris  after  an 
O.A.S.  machine-gun  attack  on  its  headquarters,  and  there  were  alarming 
signs  that  a  number  of  political  fringe-groups  were  preparing  violent 
action.  The  clandestine  Committee  of  Republican  Defence,  for  instance, 
issued  a  ‘second  warning’,  threatening  reprisals  against  selected  members 
of  the  Organisation,1  and  other  secret  groups  such  as  the  Sections  Anti- 
O.A.S.  were  also  reported  to  be  making  ready  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands. 

Although  the  situation  showed  no  discernible  improvement  over  the 
next  few  weeks,  the  government  failed  to  give  a  clear  lead  to  French 
opinion.  It  was  not  until  5  February  that  the  president  returned  to  the 
microphone  to  assure  the  nation  that  it  would  soon  be  through  the  worst.2 
But  even  then,  the  broadcast  could  not  rise  above  paternalistic  rhetoric, 
and  de  Gaulle  remained  majestically  unaware  that,  to  carry  the  nation 
with  him,  far  more  was  needed  than  exhortations  to  trust  in  the  ‘reso¬ 
lute  helmsman’  of  the  ship  of  state. 

The  O.A.S.,  it  is  true,  were  denounced  in  cutting  terms  as  a  trivial 
obstacle  to  the  approaching  peace  in  Algeria,  but  throughout  the  speech 
there  was  no  trace  of  an  attempt  to  grasp  the  situation  imaginatively  and 
treat  the  public  as  an  intelligent  associate  of  government  policy.  The 
result  was  a  tragedy  of  the  first  order,  and  one  which  could  easily  have 
been  avoided. 

On  6  February — the  anniversary  of  the  Stavisky  riots  of  1934 — an 

1  The  first  warning  was  put  out  in  December  1961. 

2  Text  in  Le  Monde,  7  February  1962. 
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anti-O.A.S.  demonstration  organised  by  the  Federation  of  National 
Education  (F.E.N.)  and  the  National  Union  of  Students  of  France 
(U.N.E.F.)  passed  oft'  without  incident.  The  following  day  the  O.A.S. 
replied  with  a  fusillade  of  plastic  bomb  attacks,  claiming  as  one  of  their 
victims  a  four-year-old  girl  blinded  in  one  eye  by  flying  debris.  On 
8  February,  a  huge  crowd  of  demonstrators  running  into  tens  of  thousands 
converged  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  to  make  their  protest  and  call  on  the 
government  to  act. 

In  the  fever  of  public  indignation  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
government  would  leave  well  alone.  This  was  too  much  to  hope.  The  ban 
on  street  demonstrations  had  been  emphatically  reaffirmed  and  large  con¬ 
centrations  of  police  were  in  position  to  thwart  the  marchers’  progress.  With 
tempers  running  high  on  both  sides,  the  march  quickly  degenerated  into  a 
series  of  running  fights  in  which  the  Paris  police  surpassed  even  its  own  high 
reputation  for  brutality.  No  less  than  eight  demonstrators  were  killed  and 
nearly  250  people,  including  over  100  police,  were  injured  in  the  melee . 

An  official  communique  laid  the  blame  squarely  on  the  Communists. 
‘It  is  quite  clear’,  announced  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Frey,  ‘that 
the  demonstrators  were  manipulated  and  led  by  the  communist  party  and 
its  henchmen.  They  fell  into  the  trap  set  by  the  O.A.S.  and  the  com¬ 
munist  Party,  whose  interests  are  practically  identical  in  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances.’1  Yet,  as  Le  Monde  pointed  out,  the  demonstration  had  been 
organised  by  the  Catholic  C.F.T.C.  as  well  as  the  Communist  C.G.T., 
together  with  the  various  teacher  and  student  organisations.  Moreover, 
the  Communist  Party  and  the  left-wing  socialist  P.S.U.  had  only  given  it 
belated  support. 

Underlying  the  governmental  reaction,  it  was  suggested  later,2  was  the 
need  to  retain  the  sympathy  of  waverers  in  the  army  in  Algeria  who — if 
Paris  had  appeared  to  condone  the  Communist  element  in  the  demonstra¬ 
tion — might  have  thrown  their  support  behind  the  O.A.S.  in  the  event  of 
another  coup.  Whether  or  not  this  interpretation  is  true,  the  immediate 
result  was  to  create  a  strong  popular  front  united  against  both  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  O.A.S.  The  Socialist  Party  (S.F.I.O.),  which  had  hitherto 
kept  to  the  background,  now  took  the  lead  with  a  call  for  a  general  strike 
and  a  silent  protest  on  the  day  of  the  funeral.  The  response  was  massive 
but  restrained.  On  13  February  the  country  came  to  a  standstill  while 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  mourners  followed  the  cortege  to  Pere-Lachaise  ; 
the  police,  wisely  for  once,  were  kept  out  of  sight. 

The  tragic  developments  in  Paris  almost  overshadowed  the  opening 
of  another  important  phase  in  the  Franco- Algerian  negotiations.  On 
10  February  four  high-ranking  members  of  the  G.P.R.A. — M.  Saad 
Dahlab,  M.  Belkacem  Krim,  minister  of  the  interior,  the  minister  of 

•  Le  Monde,  10  February  1962.  2  Times,  13  February  1962. 
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information,  M.  Mohammed  Yazid  and  the  minister  of  state,  M.  Ben 
Tobbal — arrived  in  Zurich.  The  following  day  they  were  met  by  M.  Joxe 
(accompanied  by  the  minister  of  public  works  and  transport,  M.  Buron, 
and  M.  de  Broglie,  secretary  of  state  for  the  Sahara)  for  further  and  what 
seemed  like  decisive  secret  talks  at  the  small  ski  resort  of  Les  Rousses,  close 
to  the  Swiss  frontier.  When  the  two  teams  parted  a  week  later,  it  was  widely 
presumed  that  they  had  reached  agreement  on  the  terms  of  a  cease-fire. 

Thereafter,  events  followed  in  rapid  succession.  Both  the  G.P.R.A.  and 
the  French  cabinet  gave  rapid  approval  to  the  agreement  and  on  22 
February  the  parliamentary  body  of  the  F.L.N.,  the  National  Council  of 
the  Algei'ian  Revolution  (C.N.R.A.),  met  in  Tripoli  to  debate  ratification. 
In  spite  of  an  initial  doubt  that  Ben  Khedda  might  not  be  able  to  achieve 
the  four-fifths  majority  constitutionally  required,  the  Council  gave  the 
government  unanimous  authorization  to  pursue  negotiations.  The  same 
day  (28  February)  more  than  fifty  Moslems  were  killed  by  European 
terrorists  in  Oran,  and  the  announcement  of  a  formal  resumption  of 
negotiations  at  Evian  was  accompanied  by  a  record  barrage  of  plastic 
bombing  in  Algiers.1 

Negotiations  reopened  on  7  March,  at  the  close  of  Ramadan.  By  now 
it  was  clear  that  the  only  major  outstanding  issue  concerned  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  order  during  the  interim  period,  in  particular  the  composition 
and  powers  of  the  provisional  executive  and  its  security  force,  the  time¬ 
table  of  the  French  army’s  evacuation,  the  re-groupment  of  the  Algerian 
Army  of  National  Liberation  (A.L.N.),  and  the  rate  of  liberation  of  Algerian 
prisoners.  After  twelve  consecutive  days  of  bargaining,  the  end  came  in 
the  evening  of  18  March  with  the  nation-wide  announcement  by  de 
Gaulle2  that  the  cease-fire  had  been  signed  and  would  come  into  opera¬ 
tion  at  noon  the  next  day. 

For  France,  for  Algeria  and  for  the  world  at  large,  this  was  an  historic 
moment.  Algeria  was  clearly  destined  to  play  a  leading  role  in  Africa  and 
the  Arab  world  and  its  impact  in  the  immediate  region  of  the  Maghreb 
was  bound  to  be  important,  and  possibly- — in  view  of  its  revolutionary 
background — unsettling  to  the  moderate  and  traditionalist  regimes  of 
Tunisia  and  Morocco.  To  the  French,  the  cease-fire  marked  the  end  not 
only  of  the  Algerian  war  itself  but  of  the  whole  long  and  bitter  liquidation 
of  the  overseas  colonial  empire  which  had  begun  in  1946,  with  the  libera¬ 
tion  war  in  Indo-China.  Yet  the  mood  in  Paris  was  far  from  one  of  retreat. 
For  some  time  past,  de  Gaulle  had  made  it  clear  that  he  saw  Algeria  as  an 
incubus  to  be  thrown  off  and  he  would  now  be  able  to  shape  policy  with  a 
freedom  no  other  French  leader  had  enjoyed  for  a  generation.3  What 

1  Le  Monde,  2  March,  and  Times,  6  March  1962.  3  Text  in  Le  Monde,  20  March  1962. 

3  See  G.  Warner,  ‘President  de  Gaulle’s  Foreign  Policy’,  18,  The  World  Today,  No.  8,  August 
1962,  pp.  320-8. 
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directions  he  would  take  were  by  no  means  certain,  but  with  the  record  of 
the  past  four  years  in  mind  the  belief  expressed  in  some  quarters  that 
France  might  now  devote  more  of  its  resources  to  the  western  alliance 
seemed  over-optimistic  to  say  the  least. 

What  was  immediately  apparent  was  the  highly  favourable  impression 
France’s  action  had  made  in  the  uncommitted  countries,  even  among  those 
leaders  who  up  to  now  had  been  deeply  hostile  to  de  Gaulle.  Here, 
perhaps  the  most  striking  reaction  came  from  President  Sekou  Toure  of 
Guinea  in  expressing  firm  support  for  the  French  government.1  Within 
the  pan- African  movement  in  turn  this  was  to  have  profound  repercussions. 
The  Algerian  issue  which  had  formed  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  Casa¬ 
blanca  group  now  disappeared  and  with  it  much  of  the  group’s  already 
slackening  cohesion.  The  French-speaking  states  of  the  Union  Afro- 
Malgache  for  their  part  were  no  longer  to  be  charged  with  taking  a  sub¬ 
serviently  Francophile  line  on  the  question.  The  result  was  to  be  a 
gradual  rapprochement  between  the  blocs  into  which  Africa  had  split  during 
the  course  of  1961  and  with  it,  as  officials  in  Lisbon  gloomily  foresaw,2  an 
intensification  of  the  drive  against  the  remnants  of  European  colonialism 
in  the  continent. 

For  the  moment,  however,  the  prevailing  reaction  was  one  of  deep 
relief  that  the  two  sides  had  at  last  been  able  to  reach  a  settlement.  Taken 
at  their  face  value,  the  Evian  agreements3  represented  an  achievement 
all  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  seven  and  a  half  years  of  savage 
fighting  which  had  preceded  them.  Together  with  the  cease-fire  agreement 
itself,  and  the  general  declaration,  the  settlement  took  the  form  of  a  series 
of  declarations  of  principle  covering  guarantees  for  the  European  com¬ 
munity,  economic,  financial,  technical  and  cultural  co-operation,  the 
Sahara,  military  issues  and  the  settlement  of  disputes.  The  declarations 
were  to  become  binding  on  the  future  Algerian  state  by  virtue  of  the 
ensuing  referendum  on  self-determination  which  would  also  constitute  a 
ratification.4 

The  entire  agreement  was  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the 
referendum  would  result  in  a  majority  for  independence  in  co-operation 
with  France.  During  the  transitional  period  of  three  to  six  months  the 
country  would  be  governed  jointly  by  a  French  high  commissioner  and 
an  Algerian  provisional  executive  of  twelve.  The  high  commissioner 
was  to  exercise  de  jure  authority  on  behalf  of  France,  with  particular 
responsibility  for  defence,  security  and  ‘the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
in  the  last  resort’.  The  provisional  executive,  for  its  part,  was  to  be 

1  Le  Monde,  20  March  1962.  2  Ibid.,  20  March  1962. 

3  Text  in  Documents,  1962,  No.  214. 

4  A  view  bitterly  contested  by  the  supporters  of  Algerie  frangaise,  see  pp.  108-9.  Cf.  D.  Pickles, 
Algeria  and  France  (London,  1963),  an  admirable  survey  of  the  whole  Algerian  conflict. 
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responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  the  day-to-day  administration,  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  referendum  and  for  keeping  public  order  with  an  all-Muslim 
security  force  specially  recruited  for  the  purpose. 

The  Europeans  were  given  an  extensive  array  of  guarantees.  In  the 
first  place,  they  were  free  to  return  to  France  with  the  status  of  French 
nationals,  if  they  should  choose  to  do  so.  If  they  stayed  in  Algeria,  they 
had  three  years’  grace  before  being  obliged  to  decide  whether  they  wished 
to  become  Algerian  nationals  or  not.1  During  the  three-year  period  and 
for  those  who  opted  for  Algerian  nationality  at  the  end  of  it,  there  was  to 
be  proportional  representation  in  both  national  and  local  assemblies,  a 
special  legal  status,  ‘no  discrimination’  with  regard  to  property  or  employ¬ 
ment,  and  freedom  in  the  religious  and  educational  spheres.  Those  who 
chose  to  remain  French  nationals  after  1965  would  enjoy  a  more  restricted 
number  of  rights  under  a  resident  aliens’  convention. 

On  the  military  side,  the  Algerians  had  also  made  several  important 
concessions  to  French  interests.  France  was  to  lease  the  strategic  base  at 
Mers-el-Kebir  for  fifteen  years  and  thereafter  by  agreement,  while  the 
nuclear  testing  grounds  at  Reggane  were  to  be  retained  for  five  years.  To 
ensure  French  communications  with  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  technical 
facilities  and  landing  rights  were  to  be  granted  at  a  number  of  airfields 
throughout  the  country.  Finally,  the  withdrawal  of  French  forces  which 
had  begun  the  previous  summer  would  be  gradually  speeded  up  ;  the  last 
units  were  scheduled  to  be  repatriated  within  three  years  of  independence.2 

As  for  the  Sahara  (which  was,  of  course,  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
Algeria),  the  Algerian  negotiators  had  agreed  to  confirm  all  existing 
French  rights  in  the  exploitation  of  the  rich  fields  of  oil,  natural  gas  and 
iron  ore.  During  the  first  six  years  of  independence,  moreover,  preference 
would  be  given  to  French  companies  in  the  granting  of  new  concessions. 
Responsibility  for  the  future  development  of  Saharan  resources  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Franco- Algerian  technical  agency  with  parity  of 
representation. 

In  return  for  the  Algerian  concessions,  France  was  to  continue  financial 
and  technical  aid  on  a  scale  equivalent  to  that  envisaged  under  the 
Constantine  Plan,3  for  three  years  in  the  first  instance  and  thereafter 

1  It  was  by  no  means  clear  whether  those  who  did  choose  Algerian  nationality  retained  their 
French  nationality  at  the  same  time.  M.  Joxe,  speaking  in  the  National  Assembly  on  21  March 
and  again  on  26  April,  gave  categorical  verbal  assurances  that  Algerian  nationals  of  European 
stock  would  do  so,  but  this  was  nowhere  explicitly  stated  in  the  Evian  agreements,  which  only 
went  so  far  as  to  refer  to  ‘Algerians  of  French  civil  status’.  For  an  exposidon  of  the  view  that 
dual  nationality  would  not  obtain,  see  the  article  by  Professor  Roger  Pinto  in  Le  Monde,  18  April 
1962,  and  M.  Allais,  L’Algerie  d’Evian  (Paris,  1962),  pp.  33-36. 

2  The  last  troops  in  fact  left  on  15  June  1964. 

3  First  announced  by  de  Gaulle  on  3  October  1958.  Net  metropolitan  investment  for  the  five- 
year  development  programme  for  1959-63  was  estimated  to  be  in  the  region  of  6,000  to  7,000 
million  (new)  francs.  See  Republique  fran^aise,  Delegation  Generale  du  Gouvernement  en 
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subject  to  agreement.  Algeria  was  to  remain  within  the  franc  area  and 
Algerian  exports  were  to  be  allowed  into  France  either  duty-free  or  under 
preferential  tariffs.  Algerian  workers  living  in  France  would  be  granted 
the  same  rights  as  French  nationals  (with  the  exception  of  political  rights). 
‘Within  the  framework  of  agrarian  reform’,  France  had  also  agreed  to 
help  Algeria  to  re-purchase  property  held  by  French  nationals,  and  to 
place  at  Algeria’s  disposal  whatever  teachers,  civil  servants  and  technicians 
it  might  need  in  the  immediate  future. 

From  Cease-fire  to  Independence 

There  were  no  illusions  about  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  during 
the  transitional  period.  The  O.A.S.  had  failed  to  sabotage  the  cease-fire 
but  it  was  quite  feasible  that  they  could  wreck  the  application  of  the 
agreements.  Some  indication  of  O.A.S.  intentions  was  revealed  in  the 
publication  of  documents  seized  by  the  French  authorities.1  The  most 
important  of  these,  signed  by  Salan  himself,  envisaged  a  carefully,  phased 
offensive  operation  based  partly  on  a  series  of  maquis  in  the  countryside 
but  in  the  main  on  the  European  strongholds  in  the  cities.  All  idea  of  a 
repeat  of  the  1961  putsch  or  another  affaire  des  barricades  was  explicitly 
rejected.  The  plan  foresaw  three  stages  of  action,  the  first  using  O.A.S. 
commando  units,  the  second  introducing  the  European  population  as 
armed  irregulars  and  the  third  bringing  them  on  to  the  streets  as  a  massive 
‘human  tide’  to  intensify  the  mounting  chaos.  As  before,  the  principal 
objectives  were  to  stir  up  sympathy  among  the  Army,  to  kill  off  all 
educated  Moslems  suspected  of  being  pro-F.L.N.,  and  to  provoke  the 
Moslem  masses  into  an  attack  on  the  Europeans  in  which  the  French 
security  forces  would  feel  compelled  to  take  the  European  side. 

Fortunately  for  the  future  of  Algeria  the  O.A.S.  campaign  never  began  to 
function  properly.  The  biggest  single  cause  of  its  failure  was  undoubtedly 
the  discipline  of  the  Moslems  in  Algiers  and  Oran.  In  spite  of  incessant 
murderous  attacks,  notably  the  mortaring  of  the  Algiers  Casbah  from  the 
European  quarter  of  Bal-el-Oued,  the  Moslems  maintained  an  astonishing 
fortitude  and  wherever  an  understandable  clamour  for  revenge  threatened 
to  break  out,  French  and  F.L.N.  units  co-operated  to  hold  it  in  bounds. 

Other  features  of  the  Salan  plan  also  went  sadly  adrift.  An  attempt  to 
set  up  a  maquis  in  western  Algeria  was  quickly  nipped  in  the  bud  ,  what¬ 
ever  sympathy  there  may  have  been  in  the  Army  was  lost  when  six 
national  servicemen  were  killed  in  ambush  by  European  gunmen  in 
Bab-el-Oued ;  and  the  death  of  fifty  Europeans  in  an  O.A.S.  street 
demonstration  in  Algiers2  almost  certainly  destroyed  the  scheme  for  mass 

Algerie,  Direction  du  Plan  et  des  Etudes  economiques,  Plan  de  Constantine  I959-1963>  Rapport 
general  (Algiers,  i960),  p.  466.  1  Le  Monde ,  20  and  25/26  March  1962. 

2  Shot  down  by  an  exhausted  French  Army  detachment  of  Moslem  troops. 
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European  participation  in  the  third  stage  of  the  campaign.  To  cap  these 
setbacks  came  the  capture  ofex-General  Jouhaud,  head  of  the  Oran  region 
and  one  of  the  quartet  behind  the  1961  insurrection.  Of  the  original  four 
leaders  of  the  1961  putsch — Challe,  Zeller,  Jouhaud  and  Salan — only 
Salan,  the  supreme  commander,  now  remained  at  large  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  indiscriminate  acts  of  terrorism  committed  against  Muslims 
strongly  suggested  that  he  had  lost  control  of  his  followers. 

The  reaction  in  France  to  O.A.S.  resistance  was,  if  anything,  even  more 
hostile  than  it  had  been  before  Evian.  Immediately  after  the  news  of  the 
murder  of  the  National  Servicemen,  de  Gaulle  was  quoted  as  having 
ordered  the  ‘pitiless  repression’  of  all  opposition  in  Algiers  and  Oran,1  and 
the  ferocity  with  which  the  Army  proceeded  to  take  Bab-el-Oued  showed 
that  the  Europeans  could  no  longer  expect  any  support  from  their  own 
countrymen.  France,  like  de  Gaulle,  now  seemed  determined  to  finish  with 
Algeria  and  it  was  no  surprise  when  the  referendum  in  the  metropolitan 
area  on  8  April  overwhelmingly  approved  the  agreements.  Widespread 
misgivings  over  the  president’s  declared  intention  to  make  the  referendum 
an  integral  and  permanent  feature  of  democratic  practice  in  the  fifth  re¬ 
public  and  over  his  interpretation  of  the  occasion  as  yet  another  personal 
vote  of  confidence  were  swept  aside  in  the  general  relief  that  the  war  was 
at  last  over,  and  the  final  results  registered  a  90  per  cent  ‘Yes’,  in  favour 
of  government  policy.2 

Three  days  later,  Jouhaud’s  trial  opened  in  Paris  before  the  military 
tribunal  set  up  in  May  1961  to  judge  the  participants  in  the  April  re¬ 
bellion.  Jouhaud  had  already  been  condemned  to  death  in  absentia  for 
his  part  in  the  rising  and  this  time  there  were  additional  charges  carrying 
the  death  penalty  relating  to  his  activities  since  then.  In  the  circumstances 
the  death  sentence  handed  out  on  the  third  day  was  only  to  be  expected. 
No  extenuating  circumstances  were  found,  no  appeal  to  the  Cour  de 
Cassation  was  possible,  and  Jouhaud’s  sole  hope  of  reprieve  lay  with  de 
Gaulle,  who  was  reported  to  be  implacable.3 

The  summary  treatment  of  Jouhaud  was  clearly  intended  as  a  further 
token  of  the  government’s  determination  to  smash  the  O.A.S.  and  on 
18  April  M.  Joxe  flew  to  Rocher  Noir,  the  administrative  capital  out¬ 
side  Algiers,  for  talks  with  the  high  commissioner,  M.  Fouchet,  and  the 
Algerian  president  of  the  provisional  executive.  M.  Fares.  A  full-scale 
drive  against  the  Organisation  was  said  to  be  imminent,  but  first  the 
government  held  its  hand  while  it  assessed  the  O.A.S.  response  to  a  long- 

1  Le  Monde,  25-26  March  1962. 

2  Out  of  20-8  million  votes  cast,  17-9  million  were  for  and  1  -8  million  against  the  agreements  ; 
ibid.,  14  April  1962. 

3  Jouhaud,  however,  was  of  more  use  alive  than  dead  and  early  in  June  he  was  induced  to 
lend  his  name  to  the  campaign  for  an  O.A.S.  cease-fire  ;  see  below,  p.  451.  He  was  reprieved  on 
28  November. 
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awaited  and  carefully-timed  coup.  On  24  April,  almost  exactly  a  year  after 
the  1961  revolt,  Salan  was  arrested  in  Algiers  and  flown  immediately  to 
Paris  for  interrogation  and  trial. 

For  those  who  expected  the  O.A.S.  to  disintegrate  after  the  loss  of  its 
chief,  however,  the  short-term  outcome  was  disappointing.  On  2  May, 
Algeria  suffered  more  casualties  than  on  any  other  day  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  F.L.N.  rebellion  with  no  dead  and  147  wounded  in  an  insensate 
wave  of  violence.1  The  extremist  wing  of  the  movement  which  had  bitterly 
opposed  Salan,  now  appeared  to  be  in  full  control  and  the  exiled  activists 
in  Spain — ex-Colonels  Lacheroy,  Oritz,  Lagaillarde  and  Lacouture — 
pinned  their  faith  on  the  former  Colonel  Argoud  who  had  returned  to 
Algeria  after  contacting  a  number  of  French  Army  officers  stationed  in 
West  Germany.2  In  the  exultant  words  of  one  of  their  spokesmen  in 
Madrid  :  ‘The  O.A.S.  of  the  generals  is  dead  ;  the  O.A.S.  of  the  colonels 
and  absolute  revolution  is  born.’3 

The  response  from  Paris  was  swift  and  uncompromising.  On  1 1  May 
the  French  authorities  pressed  home  the  attack  with  a  sweeping  series  of 
measures  which  included  the  dissolution  of  the  Algerian  Students’  Union, 
the  arrest  and  expulsion  of  many  prominent  European  figures  and 
intensive  house-to-house  searches  in  the  European  quarter  of  Algiers.  The 
time  for  action  was  long  overdue.  Moslem  patience  was  wearing  thin  and 
about  100,000  Arabs  were  estimated  to  be  penned  in  the  Casbah,  unable 
to  go  out  to  work  for  fear  of  assassination,  and  daily  subjected  to  a  hail  of 
O.A.S.  mortar  fire.  So  as  to  end  the  agony  within  the  shortest  possible 
time,  the  date  of  the  independence  referendum  was  fixed  as  1  July. 

With  the  referendum,  and  independence,  less  than  two  months  ahead 
it  was  disturbing  to  notice  growing  signs  of  a  split  in  the  ranks  of  the 
G.P.R.A.  Almost  from  the  very  day  of  the  cease-fire  observers  had  com¬ 
mented  on  an  apparent  polarization  within  the  provisional  government 
between  a  moderate  group  led  by  Ben  Khedda  and  an  extremist  faction 
centred  round  Ben  Bella.  This  split  in  fact  marked  the  flowering  of 
animosities  bred  in  the  long  years  of  struggle,  between  the  prisoners  who 
had  been  out  of  touch  with  events  since  1956  and  the  members  of  the 
provisional  cabinet  whose  revolutionary  fervour  had  been  tempered  in 
the  hard  school  of  negotiation  with  the  French.  It  was  paralleled  by  the 
deep  gulf  between  the  A.L.N.  trained  to  a  high  pitch  for  a  war  it  never 
fought,  and  the  guerrillas  inside  the  country  who  justly  claimed  credit  for 
carrying  on  the  liberation  war  and  despised  the  Army  for  its  inexperience. 

One  of  the  first  straws  in  the  wind  was  Ben  Bella’s  solo  journey  to  Cairo 
and  Baghdad  to  receive  the  acclamation  of  the  two  capitals  of  the  Arab 

1  Sixty-two  of  the  dead  were  Moslem  dockers  killed  when  a  car  filled  with  explosives  blew  up 
in  the  port  area. 

2  Several  arrests  were  made  shortly  afterwards.  3  Guardian ,  4  May  1902. 
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nationalist  world.  This  was  followed  by  a  visit  to  the  Tunisian  headquarters 
of  the  A.L.N.,  whose  chief  of  staff,  Colonel  Boumedienne,  another  exile 
with  similar  uncompromising  views,  was  a  natural  potential  ally.  At  this 
juncture  it  was  the  moderates  who  held  the  whip  hand;  and  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  F.L.N.  news  agency  published  in  Le  Monde  on  26  April,  Ben 
Bella  was  careful  to  tone  down  his  recent  militant  statements.  But  the 
simultaneous  action  of  Boumedienne  in  issuing  his  own  communique  in 
defiance  of  the  G.P.R.A.  showed  how  tenuous  the  control  of  the  leader¬ 
ship  was,  and  a  month  later  the  weakness  of  Ben  Khedda’s  position  was 
underlined  at  the  meeting  of  the  national  council  in  Tripoli.1  Inside  the 
cabinet,  Ben  Khedda  was  believed  to  dispose  of  a  majority,  but  the  coun¬ 
cil  with  its  broader  membership  leaned  heavily  to  Ben  Bella.  The  object 
of  the  meeting  had  been  to  discuss  a  report  drawn  up  by  Ben  Bella  on  the 
future  organisation  of  the  Front.  The  debate  dissolved  inconclusively, 
however,  when  Ben  Khedda  and  his  entourage  left  (apparently  without 
warning)  after  a  proposal  to  appoint  a  political  bureau  to  nominate 
candidates  for  the  elections,  on  which  the  Ben  Bella  group  would  have 
enjoyed  a  majority.  Here,  for  the  moment,  the  struggle  was  suspended 
with  neither  side  in  a  position  to  take  the  initiative. 

European  resistance,  meanwhile,  had  finally  begun  to  crumble.  With 
Salan  removed  from  the  scene,  the  new  O.A.S.  leadership  reversed  its 
policy  of  forbidding  the  European  population  to  leave  the  country  and 
during  the  last  week  of  April  a  huge  exodus  began.  By  early  May,  between 
eight  and  ten  thousand  a  day  were  estimated  to  be  crossing  to  France.  At 
the  same  time,  the  O.A.S.  was  torn  between  the  nihilists  who  talked  only 
of  a  policy  of  scorched  earth  and  a  last-ditch  stand  in  the  cities  and  others 
like  Susini,  the  neo-fascist  former  student  leader,  who  had  belatedly  come 
round  to  the  view  that  a  continued  struggle  was  now  worse  than  useless. 
On  18  May  Susini  met  President  Fares  for  secret  talks  on  a  possible  truce2 
and  before  the  end  of  the  month  they  were  joined  by  the  former  mayor  of 
Algiers,  M.  Chevallier,  and  the  leading  F.L.N.  representative  on  the 
provisional  executive,  Dr.  Mostefai.  Independence  was  now  extremely 
close  and  Fares  could  see  all  too  clearly  the  disastrous  future  Algeria  would 
face  with  most  of  its  public  installations  destroyed  and  bereft  of  the 
European  professional  and  technical  cadres  so  vital  to  its  economy.  Susini 
for  his  part  was  desperately  anxious  to  extend  the  guarantees  set  out  at 
Evian,  although  the  G.P.R.A.  refused  to  go  beyond  the  terms  of  the 
agreement. 

The  intransigents  on  both  sides,  needless  to  say,  denounced  the  negotia- 


1  This  account  relies  largely  on  the  article  by  Clare  Hollingworth,  the  Guardian  correspondent, 
‘The  Struggle  for  Power  in  Algeria’,  18,  The  World  Today,  No.  io,  October  1962,  pp.  431-2. 

2  The  fullest  available  accounts  of  the  O.A.S.-F.L.N.  negotiations  are  to  be  found  in  L’Annee 
Politique ,  1962,  pp.  289-300,  and  in  La  JVef,  October  1962-January  1963,  pp.  185-91. 
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tions.  The  reluctance  of  the  G.P.R.A.  to  give  formal  approval  to  the  talks 
could  be  ascribed  to  the  violent  opposition  of  Ben  Bella  and  his  circle, 
while  in  the  O.A.S.  camp  the  Oran  region  under  ex-General  Gardy  went 
ahead  with  its  plans  for  creating  a  European  redoubt  in  the  west.  None 
the  less  the  talks  went  on,  punctuated  by  a  public  appeal  from  Jouhaud  to 
Salan  to  call  for  an  end  to  O.A.S.  resistance,1  and,  after  a  number  of  false 
starts,  an  agreement  was  reached  on  17  June.  In  return  for  the  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  scorched-earth  tactics  and  acceptance  of  independence  when  it 
came,  the  O.A.S.  was  given  an  amnesty,  the  right  to  have  units  in  the 
security  force  and  a  slight  revision  of  the  Evian  guarantees;  to  all  this  the 
G.P.R.A.  gave  no  more  than  verbal  sanction.  Some  days  later  Salan 
consented  to  add  his  voice2  to  the  demands  for  the  stoppage  of  the  terrorism 
which  still  continued  in  isolated  outbursts,  and  on  26  June  ex-Colonel 
Dufour  announced  the  surrender  of  Oran.  The  bloody  history  of  the 
O.A.S.  in  Algeria  was  over. 

The  referendum  brought  the  expected  result  with  over  99  per  cent  of  the 
votes  cast  in  favour  of  independence  and  association.  On  13  July  de  Gaulle 
made  the  formal  proclamation  of  independence,  and  the  same  day  Ben 
Khedda  entered  Algiers  to  the  wild  acclamation  of  the  Moslem  population. 


The  Struggle  for  Power 

The  independence  celebrations,  however,  were  only  the  prelude  to  a 
long  and  dispiriting  power  struggle  within  the  nationalist  leadership.  The 
split  between  Ben  Bella  and  Ben  Khedda  had  already  come  out  into  the 
open  on  the  eve  of  the  referendum  with  the  resignation  from  the  G.P.R.A. 
of  Ben  Bella’s  lieutenant,  Mohammed  Khider,  and  on  28  June  Ben  Bella 
himself  left  the  G.P.R.A.  headquarters  in  Tunis.  From  there  he  flew  to 
Tripoli  and  then  to  Cairo  where  he  remained  for  several  days,  a  con¬ 
spicuous  absentee  from  the  entry  into  Algiers. 

It  needed  no  great  foresight  to  conclude  that  Ben  Bella  was  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  coup  against  the  government  of  which  he  still  remained  a  member. 
As  we  have  noted,  his  likeliest  ally  was  Colonel  Boumedienne  and  on 

1  Times,  6  June  1962. 

2  Le  Monde ,  24-25  June  1962.  Salan  had  been  condemned,  not  to  death  as  was  universally 
expected,  but  to  life  imprisonment.  Three  days  after  this  sensational  decision,  on  26  May,  de 
Gaulle  proclaimed  his  displeasure  by  dissolving  the  Military  Tribunal  and  replacing  it  with  a 
Military  Court  of  Justice.  The  first  president  of  the  Court,  General  de  Larminal,  tragically 
committed  suicide  on  30  J une  and  on  1 9  October  the  Conseil  d’  Etat  ruled  that  the  Court  had  been 
set  up  illegally.  A  third  court,  the  Court  of  State  Security,  was  established  in  January  1963. 

Jouhaud  was  granted  a  reprieve  on  28  November,  together  with  Andre  Canal,  the  leading 
O.A.S.  organiser  in  France,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  death  on  17  September.  Salan  on 
25  June  was  charged  with  conspiring  with  the  leader  of  an  armed  rebellion,  largely  on  the 
evidence  of  two  letters,  one  dated  1  April,  the  other  dated  4  May  (i.e.  two  weeks  after  his  arrest). 
The  charge  was  not  pressed,  however,  and  in  December  Salan  and  Jouhaud  were  transferred  to 
Toul  to  join  Challe  and  Zeller  once  more. 
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30  June  Ben  Khedda  committed  a  stupid  error  in  ordering  the  dismissal  of 
Boumedienne  and  his  adjutants  when  he  had  no  means  of  enforcing  the 
order.  This,  if  nothing  else,  ensured  that  the  entire  A.L.N.  force  in  Tunisia 
rallied  to  the  chief  of  staff,  while  Boumedienne  at  once  threw  his  weight 
behind  Ben  Bella.  He  was  followed  by  the  A.L.N.  command  in  Morocco. 
Moreover,  within  Algeria  Ben  Bella  could  count  on  substantial  support 
from  at  least  four  of  the  Wilayas  or  military  regions  which  had  carried  on 
the  war  against  the  French.  The  centre  of  the  country,  comprehending  the 
Autonomous  Zone  of  Algiers  and  Wilayas  Three  and  Four  (Kabylie  and 
Algerois),  was  believed  to  back  Ben  Khedda,  but  the  east,  and  south  west, 
taking  in  Wilayas  One,  Two,  Five  and  Six  (Aures,  Constantinais,  Oranais 
and  Sahara)  supported  Ben  Bella.  And  as  soon  as  the  French  Army 
switched  off  the  electricity  in  the  barriers  along  the  frontiers,  A.L.N.  units 
from  Morocco  and  Tunisia1  began  moving  into  the  country  and  linking 
up  with  their  sympathizers  in  the  border  areas. 

By  the  second  week  of  July  the  country  was  in  complete  deadlock. 
Power  had  coalesced  into  two  centres,  one  gathered  round  Ben  Khedda  in 
Algiers,  the  other  around  Ben  Bella  in  the  west,  with  neither  side  yet  in  a 
position  to  bring  the  other  to  terms.  Exploratory  talks  in  Rabat  between 
Ben  Bella  and  the  G.P.R.A.  envoys  Mohammed  Yazid  and  Tabah  Bitat 
led  nowhere  and  on  1 1  July  Ben  Bella  crossed  the  Moroccan  frontier  and 
set  up  his  headquarters  in  Tlemcen,  where  he  was  joined  by  Colonel 
Boumedienne  and  (an  odd  acquisition)  Ferhat  Abbas,  the  former  G.P.R.A. 
prime  minister.  Meanwhile,  Algeria  was  drifting  dangerously :  the 
economy  was  at  a  standstill  and  faced  with  the  possibility  of  civil  war,  it 
was  no  surprise  that  the  European  exodus  continued  unchecked.  In  a 
desperate  attempt  to  force  agreement  the  Provisional  Executive — now 
largely  forgotten  at  Rocher  Noir — announced  that  the  date  of  the  elections 
had  been  fixed  for  12  August,  but  no  one  seriously  believed  they  would 
take  place. 

With  the  failure  of  the  Rabat  conversations  the  task  of  discovering  a 
solution  was  delegated  to  the  Wilaya  commanders  who  met  in  council  on 
15  July.  The  alternatives  at  first  before  them  were  either  to  summon  a 
meeting  of  the  G.N.R.A.  or  a  full-dress  conference  of  the  F.L.N.  However, 
no  doubt  in  response  to  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  the  Council  soon 
began  thinking  in  terms  of  the  immediate  creation  of  the  political  bureau 
envisaged  at  the  G.N.R.A.  meeting  in  May.  In  effect  the  bureau  would 
replace  the  existing  G.P.R.A.  cabinet  and  it  was  proposed  to  endow  it 
with  the  same  sweeping  powers  which  had  caused  the  furore  in  Tripoli, 


1  No  doubt  to  the  accompaniment  of  sighs  of  relief  from  the  Bourguiba  government.  During 
the  Bizerta  crisis  in  the  summer  of  1961  the  Tunisians  were  believed  to  have  feared  that  a  coup 
by  the  A.L.N.  was  a  distinct  possibility.  Relations  with  the  F.L.N.  were  far  from  cordial  owing 
to  the  Tunisian  claim  to  frontier  territory  in  Algeria  (see  Survey,  1961,  chapter  xii). 
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that  is,  the  right  to  designate  the  candidates  in  the  elections  and  probably 
also  to  organize  the  first  F.L.N.  Congress. 

The  names  first  put  forward  were  those  of  the  remaining  six  of  the 
original  nine  instigators  of  the  1954  rebellion  :  Ben  Bella,  Belkecem 
Krim,  Mohammed  Boudiaf,  Hussein  Ait  Ahmed,  Rabah  Bitat  and 
Mohammed  Kinder.  While  this  formula  left  Ben  Khedda  out  of  account, 
it  would  have  given  equal  weight  to  the  contending  factions,  ranging 
Ben  Bella  with  Kinder  and  Bitat  on  the  one  hand  against  Krim,  Boudiaf 
and  Ait  Ahmed  on  the  other.  After  almost  a  week  of  discussion,  however, 
the  balance  was  drastically  altered.  In  the  bureau  announced  in  Tlemcen 
on  22  July  Krim’s  name  was  missing  and  the  addition  of  two  Ben  Bellists, 
Hadji  Ben  Alla  and  Mohammedi  Said,  gave  the  dissidents  a  majority  of 
five  to  two.1  It  was  therefore  a  great  surprise  when  the  following  evening 
Ben  Khedda  gave  way  and  accepted  the  settlement,  subject  to  ratification 
by  the  C.N.R.A.  at  its  scheduled  meeting  on  2  August.2 

On  a  superficial  view,  the  crisis  was  over,  and  the  swift  disintegration 
of  the  G.P.R.A.,  coupled  with  the  landing  of  Boumedienne’s  forces  at 
Constantine  and  Bone,  seemed  to  poise  Ben  Bella  on  the  verge  of  power. 
Several  obstacles  still  stood  in  the  way,  however.  The  loyalties  of  Wilaya 
Four  and  the  Algiers  Autonomous  Zone  were  uncertain  and  active 
resistance  was  being  hastily  organized  in  the  Kabylie  by  Krim  and 
Boudiaf,  who  both  denounced  the  Tlemcen  proclamation  as  a  step  towards 
dictatorship.  Yet  within  the  week  a  peaceful  transition  appeared  to  have 
been  accomplished.  The  occupation  of  Algiers  Autonomous  Zone  by  the 
troops  of  Wilaya  Four  on  29  July  was  taken  as  an  invitation  to  the  rebels 
to  march  in  and  assume  power,  but  on  2  August  Khider  and  Krim 
declared  that  they  had  agreed  to  call  a  truce.  The  membership  of  the 
political  bureau  was  to  remain  the  same  and  the  bureau  was  to  go  ahead 
immediately  and  nominate  candidates  for  elections  on  27  August.  As  a 
concession  to  the  Kabylistes,  Colonel  Boumedienne  was  not  to  be  reinstated 
as  chief  of  staff  and  the  C.N.R.A.  would  be  summoned  within  a  week  of 
the  elections.  The  following  day  Ben  Bella  entered  Algiers,  exactly  one 
month  after  the  triumphal  return  of  Ben  Khedda. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  accession  of  Ben  Bella  would  bring 
the  squabbles  over  the  leadership  to  an  end.  After  more  than  seven  years 
of  uninterrupted  conflict  the  Algerian  people  were  desperate  for  a  long 
period  of  peace  and  stability  and  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  an 
intense  public  disillusion  with  all  the  parties  involved  in  the  crisis.  But  the 
struggle  was  by  no  means  over  and  Ben  Bella,  like  his  predecessor,  was  to 
discover  just  how  difficult  it  was  to  establish  his  authority  in  a  capital 
where  so  much  effective  power  lay  with  the  military. 

1  In  effect,  5  to  1,  since  Ait  Ahmed  had  retired  to  Paris. 

2  Which  did  not  take  place. 
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The  first  signs  of  a  potential  trial  of  strength  between  the  bureau  and  the 
army  came  in  a  broadcast  by  M.  Khider  on  io  August,1  in  which  he  out¬ 
lined  the  bureau’s  determination  to  place  the  A.L.N.  on  a  peacetime 
footing.  Army  units  were  ordered  to  stop  levying  taxes,  collecting  party 
funds  and  requisitioning  food  supplies.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  to 
evacuate  schools,  business  premises  and  public  buildings,  and  return  to 
their  own  quarters.  Those  who  did  not  intend  to  make  a  military  career, 
said  Khider,  would  be  demobilized  and  the  army  would  take  its  place  as 
one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  new  Algerian  state.  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  bureau’s  intention  to  bring  the  army  into  line  was  underscored  by  the 
appointment  of  Ben  Allah  as  minister  responsible  for  military  affairs. 

Much  of  this  was  an  ironic  reflection  of  the  warning  against  the  Wilayas’ 
political  ambitions  issued  by  Ben  Khedda  the  day  Ben  Bella  took  over  in 
Algiers,2  and  the  deposed  prime  minister  may  have  derived  a  certain  bitter 
satisfaction  from  the  trouble  the  bureau  now  began  to  encounter.  For  the 
Army  had  its  own  ideas  about  the  role  it  might  be  expected  to  play  in  the 
new  Algerian  society.  A  declaration  published  by  the  Council  of  Wilaya 
Four3  in  reply  to  Ben  Khedda’s  critique  spoke  defiantly  in  terms  of  a 
‘people’s  army’  sprung  from  the  grassroots,  the  watchful  guardian  of  the 
revolution  and  the  reaction  to  the  Bureau’s  initiatives  was  similarly  hostile. 
The  process  of  ‘reconversion’  was  clearly  not  going  to  be  simple. 

The  politico-military  conflict  crystallized  around  the  vital  issue  of 
nominations  for  the  elections.  The  agreement  of  2  August  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  entrusted  the  task  to  the  bureau,  but  the  Wilaya  commanders  were 
not  slow  in  forcing  through  their  claim  to  an  equal  voice  in  drawing  up  the 
lists.  The  date  of  the  elections  was  now  supposed  to  be  2  September  but 
it  was  not  until  after  a  week  of  hard  bargaining  that  the  names  were 
published.  The  army  had  no  discernible  cause  for  complaint,  with  no 
less  than  72  of  the  196  candidates  for  the  Constituent  Assembly  but 
opposition  to  the  bureau  went  on  in  Algiers,  with  a  mass  demonstration  in 
the  Forum,  the  expulsion  of  Bureau  officials  from  the  radio  station  and 
press  censorship  of  a  speech  by  M.  Khider  at  a  rally  from  which  bureau 
supporters  were  allegedly  turned  back  by  Wilaya  Four  troops. 

The  Kabylie  faction,  though  it  had  little  in  common  with  Wilaya  Four 
except  perhaps  hatred  of  Ben  Bella,  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  most  of 
the  bureau’s  discomfiture.  On  24  August  Colonel  El  Hadj  of  Wilaya  Three 
joined  Colonel  Si  Hassan  in  a  statement  reiterating  the  army’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  see  that  the  structure  of  the  new  state  ‘corresponded  to  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  people’.4  The  following  day  Boudiaf  (who  claimed  that  he 
had  not  participated  in  drawing  up  the  election  lists)  resigned  from  the 
bureau  and  shortly  afterwards  Krim  formally  repudiated  the  agreement 

1  Le  Monde,  12-13  August  1962. 

3  Ibid.,  7  August  1962. 


2  Ibid.,  5-6  August  1962. 

4  Ibid.,  26-27  August  1962. 
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of  2  August.  By  this  time,  the  bureau  had  lost  control  of  the  situation. 
The  elections  were  postponed  indefinitely  and  Ben  Bella  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  retreated  to  Oran.  After  nearly  two  months  of  independence, 
Algeria  was  still  without  an  effective  central  government  and  with  an 
outbreak  of  shooting  reported  from  the  Algiers  casbah  on  29  August,  the 
country  seemed  on  the  edge  of  civil  war. 

But  even  Ben  Bella  and  the  Wilaya  rebels — in  spite  of  their  proclaimed 
intention  to  meet  force  with  force — shrank  from  the  ultimate  disaster  of 
a  full-scale  conflict;  the  confrontation  of  the  bureau  columns  advancing 
on  Algiers  and  the  opposing  Wilaya  units  remained  limited  to  occasional 
skirmishes,  which  nevertheless  cost  the  lives  of  over  a  hundred  men.  And 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  how  much  the  outcome  turned  on  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Algerian  people  themselves.  The  demonstrations  for  peace1 
organised  by  the  trades  union  movement  (the  U.G.T.A.)  and  spontaneous 
popular  interventions  in  villages  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  capital  all 
helped  to  hold  the  two  sides  back  from  the  brink,  and  offered  convincing 
proof  that  the  country  as  a  whole  was  sickened  with  factionalism  and 
wanted  nothing  so  much  as  an  end  to  the  rivalries  which  made  a  mockery 
of  independence. 

The  resistance  of  the  Wilayas  collapsed  with  quite  extraordinary  speed. 
In  the  afternoon  of  4  September,  Ben  Bella  and  Khider  made  a  surprise 
appearance  in  the  Algiers  casbah  and  some  hours  later,  after  talks  between 
Khider  and  Colonel  El  Hadj,  a  cease-fire  announcement  was  put  out.2 
By  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  rebel  Wilayas  recognized  the  authority 
of  the  bureau,  Algiers  was  to  become  a  demilitarized  zone,3  and  the 
elections  were  to  be  held  on  the  basis  of  the  lists  published  on  20  August — 
‘subject  to  some  retouching’.  A  plenary  conference  of  the  Bureau,  the 
Wilaya  leaders  and  the  general  staff  was  arranged  to  examine  the  future 
of  the  army  and  the  reorganisation  of  the  party. 

In  the  lull  that  followed  the  Bureau  pressed  rapidly  ahead  with  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  election.  The  revised  lists  published  on  13  September 
revealed  no  disposition  on  Ben  Bella’s  part  to  forget  the  immediate  past, 
however.  All  those  who  had  advocated  compromise  in  the  crisis  of  late 
August — notably  Ben  Khedda  and  several  prominent  U.G.T.A.  leaders — 
were  purged,  together  with  many  former  members  of  the  G.P.R.A.  and  the 
officers  of  Wilaya  Two  which  had  turned  against  him  at  a  critical  moment. 
Out-and-out  opponents  such  as  Krim,  Boudiaf4  and  Colonel  Si  Hassan 
remained,  but  altogether  59  out  of  the  180  Moslem  candidates  were  re¬ 
placed  and  the  representation  of  the  army  reduced  from  72  to  60.  In  the 

1  Times,  3  September,  and  N.  T.  Times,  4  September  1962. 

2  Le  Monde,  6  September  1962. 

3  Boumedienne  none  the  less  marched  5,000  troops  into  the  capital  on  g  September  and  held 
them  in  the  suburbs. 

4  Boudiaf  refused  to  stand  but  Ait  Ahmed  entered  the  Assembly  as  member  for  Serif. 
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poll  held  a  week  later  the  nominations  were  endorsed  by  a  99  per  cent 
affirmative  vote  and  on  25  September  the  Constituent  Assembly  met  under 
the  presidency  of  Ferhat  Abbas. 

The  formation  of  Ben  Bella’s  government,  which  took  place  shortly 
afterwards,  marked  the  close  of  the  independence  crisis.  In  his  first  speech 
as  prime  minister,1  Ben  Bella  set  out  the  main  lines  of  his  policy.  At  home, 
the  principal  objectives  were  to  be  those  laid  down  in  the  programmes 
adopted  by  the  C.N.R.A.  in  June,  that  is,  a  socialist  society  founded  on 
thoroughgoing  agrarian  reform  which,  as  the  new  leader  put  it,  would 
‘put  an  end  to  the  progressive  pauperization  of  the  masses,  increase  and 
stabilize  the  people’s  income  and  stop  unemployment’  as  well  as  stemming 
the  exodus  to  France  of  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  Algerian  labour 
force.  These  were  brave  words,  for,  by  any  standards,  the  economic  situa¬ 
tion  facing  Algeria  was  critical.  On  Ben  Bella’s  own  reckoning,  there  were 
two  million  unemployed  and  a  good  three-quarters  of  the  European 
population  had  left  the  country  by  the  beginning  of  September,  taking 
their  capital  with  them.2  Politically  also,  the  atmosphere  could  not  help 
but  be  uncertain.  In  spite  of  the  installation  of  the  new  government, 
memories  of  the  recent  struggle  for  power  were  still  uncomfortably  close 
and  the  Kabylie  remained  a  potential  rallying-point  for  disaffection. 
Moreover,  the  presence  of  Boumedienne  in  the  cabinet  as  minister  of 
defence  was  a  prominent  reminder  of  the  authority  held  by  the  military 
in  the  young  republic  and  the  taming  of  the  army  was  a  task  which  Ben 
Bella  still  had  to  confront. 

All  these  factors,  it  was  clear,  would  have  a  considerable  bearing  on  the 
future  shape  of  Algerian  foreign  policy.  Soon  after  the  cease-fire  in 
March,  a  British  commentator  had  remarked  :  ‘Both  politically  and 
militarily  the  Algerians  seem  equipped  to  give  leadership  to  Africans  and 
Arabs,  if  they  wish  to  do  so  and  if  the  multitude  of  their  own  domestic 
problems  give  them  any  leisure  to  look  abroad.’3  In  his  inaugural  address, 
Ben  Bella  left  his  listeners  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  he  intended  to  take. 
As  expected,  Algeria  was  to  take  its  place  among  the  uncommitted  nations 
but  it  was  evident  that  Ben  Bella  was  determined  to  place  his  country 
squarely  in  the  forefront  of  revolutionary  neutralism,  in  the  tradition  of 
Nasser,  Nkrumah  and  Sukarno.  The  chosen  sphere  of  action,  it  appeared, 
was  to  be  Africa.  In  Africa,  as  he  himself  put  it,  ‘the  liquidation  of 
colonialism  will  be  our  credo  and  this  applies  to  Angola,  Rhodesia,  South- 
West  Africa  or  South  Africa’.  Although  it  was  too  early  to  see  what 
precise  form  Algerian  support  would  take,  it  was  clear  enough  that  the 


1  Partial  text  in  Le  Monde,  30  September- 1  October  1962.  An  abridged  version  of  the 
C.N.R.A.  programme  is  in  ibid.,  5  September  1962. 

2  Between  January  and  June  1962  a  net  transfer  of  between  1.5  and  2  million  new  francs  was 

reckoned  to  have  taken  place.  3  Times,  24  March  1962. 
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Algerian  success  in  compelling  a  mostly  superior  enemy  to  come  to  terms 
would  serve  as  a  powerful  inspiration  to  the  nationalist  movement  in  these 
areas,  and  that  the  well-equipped  and  seasoned  Algerian  forces  might  well 
themselves  take  a  hand  in  the  fight  against  white  supremacy  in  Africa. 
Such  an  assignment  could  also,  perhaps,  go  some  way  towards  easing  the 
problem  of  the  army’s  place  in  the  political  structure  at  home. 

The  future  of  Algeria’s  relations  with  the  Arab  world  was  also  specula¬ 
tive.  If  Ben  Bella  had  in  fact  elected  to  play  a  dynamic  part  in  African 
affairs  south  of  the  Sahara,  then  he  would  be  setting  in  train  just  such  a 
conflict  of  interests — between  Algeria’s  two  identities  as  an  Arab  and  as 
an  African  state' — as  had  bedevilled  Egyptian  policy  for  several  years, 
particularly  over  the  question  of  Israel.1  However,  it  did  not  seem  at  this 
stage  that  Ben  Bella  was  preparing  to  challenge  President  Nasser  for  the 
leadership  of  the  Arab  world  or  that  Algiers  would  replace  Cairo  as  the 
fountain-head  of  Arab  national  socialism.  It  was  significant  that  in  an 
interview  on  American  television  on  14  October  he  should  declare  that  he 
was  ‘not  in  favour  of  an  Arab-Moslem  bloc’  and  that  while  he  believed 
profoundly  in  Arab  cultural  and  spiritual  unity,  political  union  was  some¬ 
thing  quite  different  which  would  come  neither  easily  nor  soon.  These 
sentiments,  on  the  face  of  it  at  least,  seemed  to  leave  the  pan-Arab  field 
clear  to  the  U.A.R. 

What  appeared  more  probable  was  that  Algeria  would  follow  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  Morocco  and  Tunisia  and  involve  itself  much  more  closely  with 
the  North  African  than  with  the  Middle  Eastern  wing  of  Arabism;  this 
would  become  its  primary  interest.  In  other  words,  Algeria  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  concentrate  on  fulfilling  the  important  role  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Maghreb  which  its  size  and  its  resources  entitled  it  to  claim.  To  Morocco 
and  Tunisia,  this  was  not  entirely  a  welcome  probability.  Throughout  the 
nineteen-fifties,  all  North  African  political  leaders  had  extolled  the  virtues 
of  a  Maghrebian  union  of  Algeria,  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  and  Algerian 
independence  had  been  welcomed  as  setting  the  keystone  in  the  edifice. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  was  (less  publicly)  recognized  that  Algeria 
could  present  a  real  threat  to  its  neighbours,  not  only  by  virtue  of  its 
relative  power  but  also  in  its  capacity  as  a  revolutionary  state,  flanked  as  it 
was  on  the  west  by  a  traditionalist  monarchy  and  on  the  east  by  a  more 
moderate  but  equally  pro-western  regime.  Tunisian  apprehension  had 
been  most  marked  during  the  later  stages  of  the  Algerian  war,  with  half 
the  Algerian  Liberation  Army  stationed  on  its  terriory,  quite  as  capable  of 
overthrowing  Bourguiba  as  it  was  later  to  overthrow  Ben  Khedda.  And 
several  observers  were  convinced  that  the  Bizerta  crisis  in  the  summer  of 
1961  had  been  engineered  by  the  Tunisians  at  least  partly  in  the  hope  of 
snatching  valuable  land  on  the  far  side  of  the  frontier  with  Algeria  before 

1  For  instance,  at  the  Casablanca  Conference  of  January  1961  ;  see  Survey ,  1961,  pp.  403-4. 
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Algeria  attained  its  independence.  A  year  later,  as  that  independence  was 
being  celebrated,  an  incident  on  the  Morocco-Algeria  border  showed  that 
territorial  ambitions  were  not  confined  to  Tunis.  For  several  days  at  the 
beginning  of  July  a  detachment  of  Moroccan  troops  was  in  occupation  of 
an  Algerian  fort  in  the  region  of  Colomb-Bechar  and  although  Rabat 
denied  official  responsibility  it  was  clear  that  here  too — as  with  so  many 
other  new  African  states- — there  was  abundant  material  for  future  disputes, 
and  that  perhaps  nothing  could  poison  relations  between  the  countries  of 
the  Maghreb  as  much  as  the  frontiers  bequeathed  to  them  by  France.1 

As  yet,  however,  Algeria’s  place  in  the  African  and  Arab  scheme  of 
things  was  largely  a  matter  of  guesswork.  The  Algerian  impact  on  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be  observed  almost  immediately, 
for  not  long  after  forming  his  government,  Ben  Bella  flew  to  New  York  for 
the  ceremony  of  Algeria’s  admission  to  the  United  Nations  and  a  week 
later,  on  15  October,  he  met  President  Kennedy  in  Washington.  Like 
many  other  neutralist  leaders,  Ben  Bella  was  known  to  have  a  particular 
admiration  for  Kennedy,  the  more  so  in  view  of  his  public  commitment  to 
the  F.L.N.  cause  in  1957,  and  the  feeling  was  reciprocated,  in  administra¬ 
tion  circles  at  least.  Washington,  according  to  one  report,  was  said  to  be 
hoping  that  Algeria  ‘would  exercise  a  “pragmatic”  influence  on  the  newly 
independent  “neutralist”  nations,  especially  through  its  links  to  both 
Africa  and  the  Arab  League’.2  With  these  considerations  in  mind,  it 
was  no  surprise  that  the  Algerian  party  should  meet  with  a  cordial  recep¬ 
tion  and  negotiations  began  at  once  on  the  provision  of  urgently-needed 
American  aid  in  the  form  of  surplus  grain,  medicine  and  medical  teams. 

United  States  opinion,  however,  was  not  so  happy  about  Ben  Bella’s 
intended  visit  to  Cuba  to  meet  Fidel  Castro,  like  him  a  rebel  who  had 
come  to  power  by  force  of  arms.  Given  half  the  chance,  it  was  argued, 
Ben  Bella  would  develop  into  a  Castro  of  the  Arab  world  and  let  Com¬ 
munism  into  North  Africa  in  just  the  same  way  as  Castro  had  given  it  a 
foothold  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Indeed  in  the  light  of  Cuba’s  special 
capacity  for  catching  America  on  the  raw,  most  Americans,  according  to 
the  correspondent  of  Le  Monde,  would  have  felt  more  cheerful  if  the  Algerian 
leader  had  gone  to  Moscow  or  even  Peking,3  and  his  arrival  in  Havana 
only  one  day  after  the  talks  with  Kennedy  was  interpreted  as  a  deliberate 
slap  in  the  face  for  Washington.  Extreme  right-wing  feeling  was  even  more 
antagonized  by  the  joint  communique  issued  on  17  October  which  called, 
among  other  things,  for  ‘the  immediate  necessity  of  evacuating  troops  and 
dismantling  foreign  military  bases  throughout  the  world,  including 
Guantanamo’  and  proclaimed  that  Cuba  ‘has  the  right  to  defend  her 

1  Le  Monde,  for  10  and  1 1  July  1962,  has  two  valuable  articles  by  Professor  R.  Pinto  on  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  frontier  problems. 

2  JV.T.  Times,  16  October  1962. 


3  Le  Monde,  12  October  1962. 
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independence  and  national  sovereignty’.  On  18  October  a  statement  put 
out  by  three  prominent  right-wing  Republicans,  Senator  Goldwater  and 
Representatives  Miller  and  Wilson,  declared  that  it  was  ‘contrary  to 
American  principles  to  finance  the  regime  of  a  man  who  has  pledged  to 
instal  his  own  particular  brand  of  what  he  calls  socialism  in  Algeria’.  The 
clamour  against  supplying  foreign  assistance  to  Algeria  only  achieved 
success,  however,  in  the  ensuing  Cuban  missile  crisis  when  Algeria  took 
the  Cuban  side  and  the  aid  negotiations  agreed  to  at  the  Kennedy-Ben 
Bella  conversations  were  suspended.  Even  so,  this  was  only  a  short-term 
response  and,  soon  after  the  crisis  had  died  down,  negotiations  were 
resumed. 

Yet  however  important  American  interest  in  Algeria  might  be,  it  was 
relations  with  France  which  were  bound  to  bulk  largest  in  Algerian  policy. 
Their  basis  was,  of  course,  the  Evian  agreement  signed  as  the  prelude  to 
the  cease-fire  in  March.  Neither  side,  needless  to  say,  was  happy  with 
what  at  best  had  been  a  shot-gun  wedding,  but,  whereas  the  Algerians 
aimed  primarily  at  modifying  Evian,  the  French  were  determined  to 
uphold  it  to  the  letter.  A  prime  source  of  concern  for  Paris  was  the  fate  of 
the  dwindling  remnant  of  Europeans — the  very  people  who  had  attempted 
so  consistently  to  sabotage  French  policy.  In  the  chaos  of  the  three  months’ 
power  struggle,  many  Algerians  had  taken  full  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  even  scores  with  the  hated  pieds-noirs  and  there  were  repeated 
French  warnings  that  the  army  would  intervene  if  lives  were  endangered. 
Still  more  disturbing  from  the  French  point  of  view  was  the  absence  of 
progress  towards  the  implementation  of  the  Evian  provisions  on  the 
Algerian  purchase  of  agricultural  land  owned  by  Europeans — provisions 
which  the  French  government  evidently  feared  the  Algerians  would  nullify 
by  wholesale  expropriation.  None  the  less,  de  Gaulle  appeared  to  have 
decided  not  to  force  the  issue  when  to  do  so  might  entail  the  complete 
collapse  of  whatever  authority  remained  in  Algiers  and,  on  28  August, 
protocols  were  signed  in  Paris  to  put  into  effect  various  other  of  the  Evian 
clauses  :  technical  assistance ;  the  supply  of  French  civil  servants  and 
teachers  (without  whom  the  Algerian  administration  and  education  system 
could  not  hope  to  survive  at  this  stage)  ;  co-operation  in  the  financial  and 
judicial  spheres ;  and  the  future  Saharan  oil  executive. 

The  Algerians  for  their  part  had  complaints  to  lay  against  the  French. 
French  civil  servants,  for  example,  were  accused  of  having  made  the  work 
of  administration  impossibly  difficult  by  removing  or  destroying  important 
documents — charges  unpleasantly  reminiscent  of  the  alleged  malicious 
behaviour  of  French  officialdom  during  the  French  withdrawal  from 
Guinea  in  the  autumn  of  1958.  As  regards  Evian,  there  were  two  funda¬ 
mental  objectives  :  firstly,  that  the  agricultural  protocol  when  it  came  to 
be  signed  should  conform  to  the  government’s  plan  for  a  thorough 
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socialist  agrarian  reform;  secondly,  that  the  military  and  nuclear  clauses 
of  the  agreement  should  be  revised  as  soon  as  possible  in  Algeria’s  favour. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  not  only  had  Evian  guaranteed  the  French 
army  the  right  to  garrison  troops  in  Algeria,  in  the  great  strategic  base  of 
Mers-el-Kebir,  but  that  the  Algerians  had  also  agreed  to  the  continued  use 
of  the  Saharan  area  around  Reggane  as  a  nuclear  testing  ground.1  It  goes 
without  saying  that  both  these  provisions  were  highly  damaging  to 
Algeria’s  national  prestige  and  to  its  standing  as  a  non-aligned  state. 
Mers-el-Kebir  was  as  much  of  a  reminder  of  foreign  power  as  Guantanamo 
was  for  the  Cubans,  and  it  was  a  particularly  severe  embarrassment  for  a 
leader  of  Ben  Bella’s  pretensions  to  have  the  only  known  atomic  weapons 
site  in  Africa  on  his  territory,  if  only  for  five  years.  Even  so,  Ben  Bella  was 
evidently  also  well  aware  of  Algeria’s  almost  total  economic  dependence  on 
France  and,  although  his  joint  communique  with  Castro  went  so  far  as  an 
explicit  condemnation  of  nuclear  tests  in  Africa,  he  had  earlier  been  care¬ 
ful  to  state  that  Algerian  non-alignment  in  no  way  excluded  ‘a  healthy 
co-operation’  with  France,  and  his  failure  to  stop  over  in  Paris  on  his 
return  from  Cuba  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  revision  of  Evian  had  been  put 
on  ice  for  the  time  being. 

Shortly  afterwards,  however,  events  took  an  abruptly  different  turn. 
During  the  first  week  in  November,  Paris  was  reported  to  be  once  again 
deeply  concerned  about  repeated  infractions  of  Evian  such  as  the  seizure 
of  the  Algiers  radio-television  station,  the  continued  intimidation  of  the 
pieds-noirs,  the  Algerian  decision  that  all  property  left  vacant  on  7  October 
was  to  be  confiscated,  and  above  all,  by  the  lack  of  movement  in  the 
direction  of  a  comprehensive  land  settlement.2  As  seen  from  Paris,  these 
actions  (or  non-actions)  were  nothing  less  than  an  Algerian  version  of  the 
‘salami  tactics’  practised  by  Russia  in  Berlin ;  that  is  to  say,  a  systematic 
attempt  to  avoid  Evian  by  slow  degrees ;  and  the  French  ambassador, 
M.  Jeanneney,  was  recalled  for  consultations  twice  within  a  week.  The 
climax  of  this  critical  stage  in  Franco-Algerian  relations  was  reached  in  an 
important  policy  speech  to  the  National  Assembly  by  the  new  foreign 
Minister,  M.  Khemisti,  in  which  he  declared  categorically  that  the  nuclear 
sites  in  the  Sahara  were  ‘incompatible  with  our  foreign  policy’. 

In  less  than  a  week  Khemisti  was  in  Paris  for  talks  with  the  French,  but 
not,  significantly,  about  the  future  of  Reggane.  Instead,  the  discussions 
centred  about  the  various  forms  of  aid  which  France  might  be  expected  to 
grant  Algeria  in  the  coming  year.  On  4  December  provisional  agreement 
was  arrived  at  for  French  financial  aid  in  the  calendar  year  1963  of  105 

1  See  above,  p.  446. 

2  Le  Monde,  4-5  November  1962.  Two  thousand  Europeans  were  believed  to  have  ‘dis¬ 
appeared’  since  July.  By  the  end  of  November,  only  about  150,000  were  reckoned  to  be  still  in 
the  country  ( Le  Monde,  29  November  1962  k 
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milliard  OF  (£76  million)  plus  some  supplementary  assistance  to  help  the 
resettlement  of  the  two  million  refugees  and  displaced  persons  thrown  up 
by  the  war.1  This  was  made  conditional,  however,  on  the  balancing  of 
the  1963  budget2  and  immediately  afterwards  M.  Khider  announced  a 
rigorous  austerity  programme  together  with  a  campaign  to  stamp  out  the 
admitted  corruption  in  the  administration.  Credits  were  also  to  be  re¬ 
duced  by  the  amount  due  to  expropriated  Europeans,  if  this  were  not 
forthcoming  voluntarily.  At  concurrent  trade  discussions,  the  French  also 
agreed  to  continue  to  buy  all  Algeria’s  wine  exports  (amounting  to  some 
10  million  hectolitres)  with  the  exception  of  the  1  million  hectolitres  appro¬ 
priated  by  an  army  contingent  which,  presumably,  had  lapsed  from  the 
Moslem  faith. 

Thus  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  Franco-Algerian  relationship  had 
reached  a  momentary  point  of  balance.  As  long  as  Algeria  retained  its 
revolutionary  fervour  and  the  regime  continued  to  kick  against  the  Evian 
settlement  it  was  bound  to  undergo  some  severe  strains.  But  equally,  so 
long  as  France  held  the  trump  card  of  economic  aid  (and  no  other  power 
appeared  likely  to  take  France’s  place)  it  seemed  that  the  French  would 
be  able  to  call  the  tune  in  the  last  resort.  If  the  events  of  the  last  months 
of  1962  suggested  anything,  it  was  that,  while  Algeria  had  won  its  formal 
independence,  even  the  uncompromising  spirit  of  the  Algerian  revolution 
must  learn  to  temper  itself  when  the  former  colonial  master  chose  to  bring 
the  iron  facts  of  economic  life  into  play. 

1  Le  Monde,  5  December  1962. 

2  In  the  1962  budget — the  last  for  which  France  was  responsible — revenues  were  estimated 
to  cover  only  half  Algeria’s  expenditure. 
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THE  BREAK-UP  OF  THE  UNITED  ARAB 
REPUBLIC,  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  INTER- 
ARAB  RELATIONS,  1961-1962 

Although  the  Kuwait  incident  of  i  g6 1 1  had  given  an  indication  of  how 
the  Arab  world  could  pull  together  when  faced  with  an  external  threat,  the 
break-up  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  at  the  end  of  September  1961  went 
to  prove  once  again  how  slender  were  the  threads  binding  the  Arab 
countries  together.  Arab  unity,  it  seemed,  was  for  ever  doomed  to  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  force  of  nationalist  antagonisms.2  The  Syrian  break-away 
from  Egypt  was  all  the  more  poignant  in  that  President  Nasser,  for  all  his 
frequent  exhortations,  had  never  been  the  most  fervent  supporter  of  Arab 
unity  in  practice.3  Union  between  Syria  and  Egypt  had  taken  place  in 
1958  largely  at  the  request  of  the  Syrians;  Nasser,  having  accepted  the 
need  for  union — being  indeed  forced  into  it  by  his  own  propaganda — 
embarked  on  it  on  his  own  terms  and  with  a  degree  of  brusqueness  that 
suggested  a  lack  of  interest  in  its  final  outcome.4  When  the  break  eventu¬ 
ally  came,  it  was  widely  regarded  as  a  blow  to  Nasser’s  imperialist  hopes 
and  aspirations  ;  but  Nasser’s  subsequent  policy  and  his  coldness  towards 
later  Syrian  attempts  to  renegotiate  some  kind  of  Arab  union  do  not  alto¬ 
gether  accord  with  this  theory.  Nasser  in  fact  had  little  stomach  for  the 
task  of  adjusting  his  ideas  and  concept  of  government  to  the  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  Syrian  opinion  or  the  realities  of  the  Syrian  scene.  Many 
different  factors  have  been  adduced  as  the  root  cause  of  the  Syrian  coup  of 

1  See  Survey,  1961,  chapter  Xi,  ‘the  Kuwait  Incident’. 

2  See  further,  John  Major,  ‘The  Search  for  Arab  Unity’,  39,  International  Affairs,  no.  4,  October 
1963. 

3  In  July  1963,  discussing  the  formation  of  the  U.A.R.,  President  Nasser:  brother  Salah 
(al-din  al-Bitar)  will  remember  that  I  favoured  union.  Until  the  last  day  of  the  session,  I  kept 
telling  him  that  I  preferred  union  over  unity.  At  that  time  (1958)  I  did  not  know  Syria  very 
well.  All  I  knew  were  five  or  six  persons.  Those  who  came  to  make  unity  were  divided  and 
estranged  blocs.  They  sat  with  me  in  this  room  and  said  that  unity  was  a  matter  of  a  rescue, 
because  the  estranged  blocs  were  waiting  to  pounce  on  each  other.  There  were  also  persons  whom 

1  saw  for  the  first  time.  For  two  days,  I  kept  telling  them  that  the  thing  needed  five  years,  be¬ 
cause  we  were  not  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the  situation  in  Syria.  We  took  the  step  .  .  .  , 

see  Summary  of  World  Broadcasts,  Part  IV,  1 1  July  1963- 

4  See  Survey,  1956-1958,  pp.  364-7.  In  a  speech  on  29  September  1961,  Nasser  emphasized 
that  it  was  the  Syrians  who  had  forced  unity  on  him.  ‘We  should  wait  five  years’,  he  had  told 
them  in  January  1958.  ‘During  this  period  let  us  try  an  economic  unity,  a  military  unity  and  a 
cultural  unity.  Then  we  can  follow  to  a  constitutional  unity.’  But  the  Syrians  were  adamant. 
They  told  me,  said  Nasser,  that  ‘by  refusing  unity  you  are  contradicting  all  that  you  have  said 
in  connection  with  Arab  nationalism  and  Arab  unity.  Unity  is  the  only  solution  for  the  survival 
of  Syria.’  Nasser  felt  bound  to  accept  this  argument.  Summary  of  World  Broadcasts,  Part  IV, 

2  October  1961.  See  also  Malcolm  Kerr,  The  Arab  Cold  War  1958-1964  (London,  1965 ),  passim. 
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28  September  1961. 1  But  the  main  factor  seems  to  have  been  Nasser’s 
progressive  alienation  of  all  the  main  currents  of  Syrian  political  life.  The 
Ba’athi  leaders,  most  active  in  bringing  about  the  union  of  19585  had 
been  offended  by  Nasser’s  refusal  rapidly  to  ‘socialize’  the  Syrian  economy 
in  the  years  1958-60.  The  mercantile  and  industrialist  groups  were  now 
to  be  offended  by  his  unbending  application  of  his  programme  of  social¬ 
ization,  conceived  purely  in  terms  of  Egypt’s  economy,  to  suit  the  very 
different  circumstances  and  susceptibilities  of  the  Syrian  scene. 

Much  had  happened  since  that  day  on  1  February  1958,  when  President 
Nasser  and  President  Kuwatly  of  Syria  had  appeared  on  a  balcony  in 
Cairo  to  announce  that  their  two  countries  would  unite.2  Although  the 
Syrian  army  had  been  integrated  with  the  Egyptian  in  the  intervening 
years,  the  military  discontent  which  this  aroused  did  not  seem  such  an 
important  factor  as  the  political  malaise  which  pervaded  all  sections  of 
society.  The  various  political  groups  in  the  country  who  had  joined  forces 
to  suggest  and  support  union  with  Egypt  late  in  1957  were  very  soon 
quarrelling  among  themselves  and  with  Nasser.  Akram  Hourani,  for 
example,  a  leader  of  the  Ba’ath  or  Arab  Socialist  Renaissance  Party,  had 
become  a  vice-president  of  the  U.A.R.,  but  by  November  1958  he  had 
been  stripped  of  all  executive  power,  and  a  year  later  he  resigned.3  He 
had  quarrelled  with  Colonel  Abdul  Hamid  Serraj,  the  minister  of  the 
interior  and  secret  police  chief.  Serraj  had  been  closely  associated  with 
the  Ba’ath  Party  and  he  had  supported  Hourani  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
union.  But  throughout  1958  and  1959  Serraj  had  been  in  control  in  Syria 
while  Hourani  cooled  his  heels  in  Cairo.  A  rival  to  Serraj,  however,  had 
arrived  in  Damascus  in  October  1959  in  the  form  of  Field  Marshal  Hakim 
Amer,  Nasser’s  closest  associate,  who  was  sent  out  to  perform  pro-consular 
functions  in  Syria. 

Amer  adopted  fairly  liberal  policies  and  it  seems  to  have  been  Nasser’s 
plan  that  he  should  eliminate  the  remnants  of  the  Syrian  Communist 
Party,  do  his  best  to  keep  the  Ba’athists  out  of  political  life,  and  build  up 
an  Egyptian-style  party  of  National  Unity  from  the  bourgeois  and  peasant 
elements  which  had  supported  the  other  political  parties.4  At  this  stage 

1  For  a  description  of  the  role  of  the  Syrian  army  in  this  and  previous  coups,  see  Patrick  Seale, 
‘The  Break-Up  of  the  United  Arab  Republic’,  The  World  Today,  November  1961.  See  also 
Kerr,  op.  cit. 

2  President  Kuwatly  turned  to  Nasser  on  that  occasion  saying  :  ‘Congratulations,  congratula¬ 
tions,  you  have  put  yourself  in  a  predicament  in  a  country  in  which  everyone  regards  himself  as 
God.  The  prophet  Mohammed,  when  he  reached  the  gates  of  Damascus,  turned  back.  Have 
you  not  heard  these  words?  .  .  .  You  have  here  fire-worshipper  and  bank-worshipper.’  Nasser’s 
description  of  the  event  in  Summary  of  World  Broadcasts,  Part  IV,  17  July  1963. 

3  Hourani  resigned  at  the  end  of  December  1959  together  with  three  other  Syrian  Ba’athist 
ministers,  including  Salah  al-Din  al-Bitar,  the  minister  of  culture  and  national  guidance  and 
the  co-founder  with  Michel  Aflaq  of  the  Ba’ath  Party.  The  minister  of  social  affairs,  Abdul 
Khani  Kanout,  who  also  resigned,  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Serraj. 

4  See  further,  M.  Gapil,  ‘Political  Survey,  1962  ;  Arab  Middle  East’,  xiv,  Middle  Eastern 
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Nasser  displayed  few  of  the  quasi-ideological  objections  to  union  with  old- 
style  sheikhly  and  theocratic  Arab  states  that  he  was  later  to  display ;  as 
was  made  plain  by  the  limited  union  with  the  feudal  regime  of  Imam 
Ahmed  of  the  Yemen  in  1958.  But  although  it  may  have  been  Amer’s 
plan  to  co-operate  with  the  more  conservative  elements  in  Syrian  society, 
it  was  Serraj  who  held  the  whip-hand,  both  because  of  his  knowledge  of 
local  Syrian  affairs  which  Amer  could  not  hope  to  rival,  and  because  of  his 
position  as  police  chief.  While  Amer  remained  in  Cairo,  Serraj  was  in 
effective  control  in  Damascus. 

Early  in  1961  indications  that  Syrian  discontent  with  union  was  rapidly 
growing  into  open  hostility  began  to  accumulate.  At  the  beginning  of 
February,  Dr.  Izzat  Trabulsi,  the  governor  of  the  Syrian  national  bank, 
resigned  in  protest  at  the  imposition  of  exchange  controls  designed  to 
prevent  the  steady  leakage  of  Syrian  capital  to  Beirut.  Syria’s  free  eco¬ 
nomy  was  generally  regarded  to  be  the  sheet  anchor  of  her  prosperity  and 
stability.1  Nasser  himself  paid  his  annual  visit  to  Syria  later  in  February 
and  spoke  in  terms  designed  to  allay  Syrian  disquiet.2  But  despite  his 
emphasis  on  the  long-term  development  plans  which  were  going  ahead  in 
Syria,  and  despite  the  warm  reception  which  he  received  from  the  crowds, 
it  was  clear  that  the  main  political  elements  in  Syria  were  beginning  to 
turn  against  the  union.  Nasser  himself  must  have  sensed  this,  since  he 
devoted  much  of  his  speeches  to  attacking  his  critics  in  Syria.  In  any  case, 
he  was  perhaps  too  fully  bound  up  with  his  other  projects  :  the  scheme 
for  a  conference  of  non-aligned  countries,3  his  plans  for  a  visit  to  Latin 
America,4  and  above  all  the  transition  in  Egypt  itself  to  a  new  phase  of 
‘Arab  socialism’. 

The  ninth  anniversary  of  the  Egyptian  revolution  on  21  July  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  enaction  of  a  number  of  decrees,  nationalizing  a  large 
number  of  firms  and  halving  the  maximum  amount  of  land  to  be  held  by 
one  individual.  Under  the  first  decree  on  21  July,  348  concerns  were 
involved,  including  banks,  insurance  and  manufacturing  firms.  Thirty- 
eight  concerns  were  wholly  nationalized,  while  in  a  fuither  91  the  state 
took  over  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  capital.  In  159  firms  the  government 
appropriated  that  proportion  of  individual  shareholdings  valued  at 
over  £E  10,000.  The  nationalized  firms  and  individuals  were  to  receive 
4  per  cent  government  bonds  in  compensation,  repayable  after  fifteen 

Affairs ,  No.  2,  February  1963.  Khalid  Bakdash,  the  Syrian  Communist  leader,  had  been  exiled 
;n  lg58.  1  Guardian,  5  February  1961. 

2  See  further.  Speeches  delivered  by  President  Nasser  in  the  Northern  Region,  February-March  1961. 
(U.A.R.  Information  Dept.  1961.)  At  Latakia  on  20  February,  Nasser  said:  ‘Of  course,  the 
opportunists  and  the  professional  politicians  shed  crocodile  tears  and  say  that  Syria  has  always 
been  used  to  freedom.  .  .  .  The  professional  politicians,  the  opportunists  and  exploiters  weep  and 
wail.  To  them  we  say  this  country  is  not  a  private  farm  for  them.’ 

3  See  Survey,  1961,  chapter  vii,  ‘The  Decline  of  Neutralism’. 

4  A  visit  frustrated  by  the  Syrian  coup  in  September. 
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years.1  These  measures  aroused  much  criticism,  notably  from  the  Com¬ 
munists,  who  had  in  any  case  been  having  a  sustained  debate  with  the 
Egyptians  during  the  course  of  the  year.  The  editor  of  Al-Ahram,  Dr. 
Hussanain  Haykal,  in  an  article  of  4  August  1961 2  attempted  to  define  the 
difference  between  ‘Arab  socialism’  and  communism  : 

Communism  wants  one  class  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  other  classes,  while  Arab 
socialism  wants  to  eliminate  class  paradoxes  within  the  framework  of  national 
unity.  .  .  .  Communism  maintains  that  every  owner  is  an  exploiter  and  hence 
must  be  eliminated.  Arab  socialism  draws  a  line  between  the  exploiting  owner¬ 
ship  and  between  ownership  which  is  the  result  of  diligence  and  honest  labour. 
Arab  socialism  believes  that  the  liquidation  of  exploitation  and  not  the  exploiter 
is  the  way  to  the  solution  of  the  problems.  ...  In  the  communist  society,  the 
state  owns  everything  and  the  individual  is  a  working  tool  whose  earnings  are 
expected  to  cover  his  essential  needs.  Under  the  Arab  socialist  system,  the 
individual  is  the  foundation  of  the  social  structure  and  the  state  is  an  apparatus 
of  the  people  set  up  to  achieve  and  guarantee  justice.  While  in  the  communist 
system  the  individual  feels  he  is  a  small  cog  in  a  vast  machine,  the  individual 
under  Arab  socialism  feels  that  his  creative  faculties  are  unrestricted  and 
unfettered  as  long  as  he  does  not  engage  in  exploitation. 

These  ‘July  Decrees’  were  followed  in  August  by  a  reorganisation  of  the 
cabinet  structure  of  the  U.A.R.  Previously  there  had  been  a  central 
cabinet  for  the  Republic  and  two  regional  executive  cabinets,  located  in 
Cairo  and  Damascus.  Under  the  new  arrangement  there  was  to  be  only 
one  cabinet,  and  although  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  shift  from  Cairo  to 
Damascus  for  four  months  in  the  year,  the  Syrians  felt  that  they  had 
gained  nothing  from  the  change.  It  was  becoming  increasingly  clear  to 
them  that  all  important  decisions  were  being  taken  in  Cairo,  and  as  if  to 
emphasize  this,  Colonel  Serraj  was  made  a  vice-president  of  the  U.A.R. 
and  brought  from  Syria  to  establish  new  headquarters  in  Cairo.  Although 
Serraj  was  a  Syrian,  his  methods  had  been  disliked  ;  but  his  removal  to 
Cairo,  intended  by  Nasser  as  a  gesture  of  appeasement  to  the  discontented 
elements  in  Syria,  seems  paradoxically  to  have  played  into  the  hands  of 
the  anti-Nasserists ;  in  his  absence  in  Cairo,  his  apparatus  of  secret  police 
and  informers  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disarray3  or  perhaps  his  own  atten¬ 
tion  was  distracted  from  its  reports.  Whatever  the  case,  whether  no  warn¬ 
ing  was  given  of  impending  trouble,  or  such  warnings  as  were  given  were 
ignored,  the  Egyptian  authorities  and  Colonel  Serraj  himself  seem  to  have 
been  totally  unprepared  for  what  happened. 

Towards  the  middle  of  September  it  became  apparent  that  a  crisis  was 
in  the  offing.  The  Syrian  regional  committee  of  the  U.A.R. ’s  only  political 
party,  the  National  Union,  of  which  Serraj  was  the  head,  was  planning  to 

1  Times,  22  July  1961.  2  S.W.B.,  Part  IV,  8  August  1961. 

3  This  was  the  view  of  the  Syrian  correspondent  of  Le  Monde,  29  September  1961. 
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stage  a  strike  in  protest  against  abolition  of  the  Syrian  regional  cabinet. 
Amer  was  immediately  sent  out  to  Damascus  to  deal  with  the  problem,  an 
action  which,  it  was  reported,  immediately  provoked  Serraj’s  anger.1 

Serraj,  in  Cairo,  found  that  he  had  little  work  to  do,  and  he  followed 
Amer  back  to  Damascus.  On  arrival  he  found  to  his  disgust  that  Amer  had 
introduced  a  number  of  changes  in  the  system  which  he  had  constructed. 
Nasser’s  minister  of  state,  Abdul  Kader  Hatim,  was  sent  over  to  Damas¬ 
cus  to  act  as  a  peace-maker  between  the  two  rivals  and  the  three  minis¬ 
ters  all  returned  to  Cairo  to  see  Nasser.  Meanwhile  Mahmoud  Riad, 
Nasser’s  political  adviser  and  the  former  Egyptian  ambassador  to  Syria, 
was  sent  out  to  Syria  to  take  control.  From  the  discussions  that  Nasser  had 
with  Amer  and  Serraj,  Amer  emerged  victorious.  He  flew  back  to  Damas¬ 
cus,  to  be  closely  followed  again  on  26  September  by  Serraj,  who  had 
resigned  his  post  as  a  U.A.R.  vice-president.  But,  complicated  as  the 
manoeuvres  were,  they  only  formed  the  background  to  a  crisis  and  did  not 
create  the  crisis  itself.2 

Early  in  the  morning  of  28  September,  with  the  ease  of  long-established 
ritual,  a  tank  column  moved  on  Damascus  and,  before  the  day  was  out, 
a  new  regime  was  set  up  in  Syria  ‘to  restore  to  the  people  its  liberty  and 
to  the  army  its  dignity’.  Although  it  was  widely  suspected  at  first  that 
Serraj  was  behind  the  revolt,  no  evidence  of  this  was  forthcoming.3  The 
prime  movers  in  the  coup  itself  were  the  disgruntled  officers  of  the  Syrian 
army  who  appear  to  have  acted  on  their  own  with  little  contact  or  concern 
for  the  economic  and  political  discontent  that  affected  other  sections  of  the 
community.  The  first  public  reaction  to  the  coup  came  from  Nasser,  who, 
broadcasting  that  morning,  described  the  situation  as  being  graver  than 
the  Suez  crisis  of  1956.  There  was  some  suggestion  during  the  course  of 
the  day  that  Amer  was  negotiating  with  the  rebels,  but  he  left  for  Cairo 
before  anything  definite  was  achieved.4  ‘The  U.A.R.  was  not  established 
on  bargaining,  but  on  principles’,  Nasser  announced  that  evening.  ‘The 
basis  of  Arab  unity  cannot  be  compromised’5.  To  suit  these  firm  words 


1  Times,  28  September  1961. 

2  Serraj  himself,  for  so  long  a  key  figure  in  the  politics  of  the  U.A.R.,  seems  to  have  played  no 
part  in  the  coup  of  28  September.  He  was  arrested  on  the  night  of  1  October  to  prevent  him  from 
carrying  on  ‘subversive  activity’.  It  was  suggested  that  while  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  coup 
he  had  attempted  to  use  it  for  his  own  ends.  At  a  press  conference  on  4  October,  two  brigadiers 
believed  to  have  led  the  revolt  maintained  that  the  Amer-Serraj  clash  was  purely  coincidental 
and  that  they  had  made  their  plans  long  before;  Times,  5  October  1961.  On  5  May  1962, 
Serraj  escaped  from  the  prison  hospital  at  Mezze,  near  Damascus,  and  flew  to  Cairo  where  he 
was  welcomed  by  Nasser. 

3  For  a  full  description  of  the  details  of  the  revolt,  see  Sunday  Telegraph,  8  October  1961,  and 
Guardian,  9  October  1961. 

4  According  to  Damascus  radio,  the  Syrians  ‘tried  to  reach  a  peaceful  solution  with  Marshal 

Amer  ...  but  he  attempted  to  exploit  the  pure  heart  of  the  Syrian  people,  to  distort  our  blessed 
movement,  and  support  the  exploiters.  So  we  ordered  Amer  and  his  group  to  leave  for  Cairo  to 
protect  their  lives.’  Times,  30  September  1961.  5  Daily  Telegraph,  29  September  1961. 
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the  Egyptian  navy  was  given  orders  to  sail  and  2,000  parachute  troops 
prepared  to  fly  to  Latakia. 

At  midnight,  Nasser’s  precipitate  instructions  were  reversed  and  the 
military  operation  was  called  off.  Emboldened  by  this  lack  of  Egyptian 
intervention  and,  so  it  was  reported,1  by  hints  of  support  from  Jordan  the 
Syrian  rebels  took  the  opportunity  to  form  a  government  headed  by  Dr. 
Ma’mun  al-Kuzbari.  Kuzbari,  a  supporter  of  former  President  Shi- 
shakli,  outlined  a  five-point  programme  in  a  broadcast  in  the  evening  of 
29  September  and  promised  to  restore  constitutional  life  ‘within  four 
months’.2  Nasser  had  also  made  a  long  speech  that  morning  explaining 
his  reasons  for  cutting  off  the  military  expedition.  ‘Unity  is  the  voluntary 
wish  of  the  people’,  he  said,  ‘and  it  cannot  become  a  military  operation.’3 
The  imperialists  and  reactionaries,  he  added,  had  risen  to  curb  the 
essential  economic  and  social  reforms  which  he  had  put  into  effect  in 
Syria. 

The  secession  of  Syria,  however,  was  a  blow  not  just  to  Nasser’s  schemes 
for  the  spread  of  Arab  socialism,  but,  more  crucially,  to  his  position  in  the 
Arab  world.  Jordan  was  the  first  country  to  recognize  the  new  Syrian 
regime  on  29  September,  and  the  Jordanian  prime  minister,  Bahjat 
Talhouni,  sent  a  telegram  of  congratulations  and  support.  Turkey’s 
recognition  was  forthcoming  that  evening,  and  Kuzbari  also  received  a 
telegram  from  the  Iranian  prime  minister.  President  Kassem  of  Iraq  was 
more  circumspect,  alleging  that  Syria  would  never  be  ‘a  stage  for  the 
imperialists  and  the  treacherous’.4  But  from  the  Persian  Gulf  a  message  of 
goodwill  to  Nasser  was  received  from  the  Ruler  of  Qatar,  and  pro-Nasser 
demonstrations  were  held  in  Kuwait.  The  Imam  of  the  Yemen  also  cabled 
his  support  to  Nasser. 

Nasser,  having  decided  to  forgo  military  action,  took  the  diplomatic 
offensive,  breaking  off  relations  with  Jordan  and  Turkey.  This  immedi¬ 
ately  raised  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  Arab  League  and  Syria’s 
membership  of  it.  Already  that  autumn  the  League  had  seen  a  serious 
quarrel  between  the  U.A.R.  and  Iraq  over  Kuwait  and  the  establishment 
of  an  Arab  force  ‘to  protect  British  oil  interests’,  as  one  Lebanese  diplomat 
somewhat  cynically  remarked.5 

On  2  October  the  general  secretary  of  the  Arab  League,  Hassouna, 

1  Times,  30  September  1961. 

2  Kuzbari’s  programme  consisted  of :  1 .  Restoration  of  cardinal  freedoms  and  the  immediate 
abrogation  of  emergency  laws.  2.  Strengthening  of  the  army.  3.  Trade  union  freedom  and  the 
participation  of  workers  in  a  share  of  the  profits,  and  factory  administration.  4.  Economic 
prosperity  through  the  stabilization  of  the  currency  and  prices,  a  higher  standard  of  living, 
increased  production,  and  respect  for  legitimate  profits.  5.  Measures  to  provide  conditions  for 
an  efficient  civil  service.  Times,  30  September  1961. 

3  S.W.B.,  Part  IV,  2  October  1961. 

4  Speech  by  Kassem  on  the  third  anniversary  of  the  Iraqi  land  reform,  ibid.,  29  September 

1961.  s  Daily  Telegraph,  3  October  1961. 
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himself  an  Egyptian,  received  an  application  from  Syria  for  membership.1 
While  nothing  was  done  about  this  immediately,  it  became  perfectly  clear 
during  the  first  few  days  of  October  that  the  Syrian  coup  was  no  mere  flash 
in  the  pan.  The  new  Syrian  commander-in-chief,  General  Abdul  Karim 
Zahreddin,  took  the  opportunity  on  2  October  to  outline  the  army’s 
grievances  against  Egypt  and  the  remedies  that  were  planned.2  The 
same  day,  Prime  Minister  Kuzbari  laid  down  the  neutral  course  in  foreign 
affairs  which  he  intended  the  country  to  continue  to  follow.  With  this  firm¬ 
ness  from  the  military  and  the  political  side  of  the  regime,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  principal  leaders  of  Syrian  life  fell  in  behind  the  new  regime.3 

The  international  reaction  was  remarkably  calm.  Oil  shares  fell  slightly 
at  the  prospect  of  the  Arab  force  leaving  Kuwait  and  the  possibility  of 
Iraq  taking  advantage  of  the  crisis  to  make  a  quick  move  south.  But  in 
general  the  West  seemed  withdrawn,  almost  indifferent.  There  was  a 
reference  in  a  Cairo  newspaper  to  the  suggestive  fact  that  Kuzbari  had 
just  returned  from  London,  but  it  was  difficult  to  involve  Britain  any  more 
deeply  than  this.  The  Americans  were  even  more  reticent.  The  Sixth 
Fleet,  scheduled  to  visit  Beirut  in  the  week  following  the  coup,  tactfully 
postponed  its  arrival. 

Any  real  feeling  of  crisis  that  there  may  have  been  in  this  first  week 
after  the  coup  was  rapidly  dispelled  by  the  delivery  of  a  well-balanced 
speech  by  Nasser  on  5  October  in  which  he  gave  up  any  claim  to  Syria  as 
a  part  of  the  U.A.R.  and  announced  that  he  would  not  block  Syria’s 
entrance  to  the  United  Nations  or  to  the  Arab  League.4  Egyptian  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Syrian  government,  however,  would  depend  upon  ‘a  Syrian 
popular  and  free-will  decision’  to  choose  its  own  road.5  Dr.  Kuzbari,  in 
his  reply  to  President  Nasser’s  broadcast  from  Damascus,  maintained  that 
these  conditions  had  already  been  fulfilled.  Nevertheless  there  was  clearly 

1  N.Z-Z;  3  October  1961. 

2  The  Army  High  Command  outlined  its  programme  as  follows  :  ‘Le  mouvement  revolution- 
naire  est  un  mouvement  populaire  qui  tend  a  sauvegarder  tout  a  la  fois  la  dignite  du  peuple  et 
celle  de  l’armee.  II  n’est  ni  capitaliste,  ni  reactionnaire,  ni  imperialiste,  ni  partisan.  C’est  un 
mouvement  qui  reflete  les  objectifs  du  peuple  : 

(a)  defense  des  principes  sacres  du  nationalisme  arabe  qui  impose  a  chaque  citoyen  d’oeuvrer 
en  vue  de  donner  naissance  a  une  union  inebranlable  a  laquelle  les  autres  Etats  arabes  ne 
craindraient  pas  d’adherer ; 

(b)  application  d’un  socialisme  sain  sur  des  bases  etudiees  et  non  improvisees,  socialisme  qui 
ne  serait  pas  un  simple  slogan  de  propagande  politique ; 

(c)  institution  d’une  democratic  reelle  qui  ne  mollirait  pas  jusqu’a  l’anarchie  et  ne  se  retreci- 
rait  pas  jusqu’au  despotisme  et  la  dictature.’  Presse  Syrienne,  3  October  1961. 

3  Twenty-two  political  leaders  signed  a  message  of  support  for  the  Kuzbari  government  on 
the  night  of  2  October,  including  Akram  Hourani,  Salah  al-Din  al-Bitar  and  Khaled  Azem. 
Le  Monde,  4  October  1961. 

4  The  delegate  from  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic  took  his  seat  as  the  101st  member  of  the  U.N. 
on  13  October.  Syria  rejoined  the  Arab  League  on  29  October. 

s  S.W.B.,  Part  IV,  7  October  1961.  This  also  contains  Dr.  Kuzbari’s  reply  to  Nasser.  Cf. 
also  Documents,  1962,  No.  216. 
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a  great  feeling  of  relief  in  Damascus  that  Nasser  was  not  going  to  make  an 
issue  out  of  the  situation.  It  only  remained  for  the  threads  that  had  been 
woven  together  in  1958  to  be  unravelled.  On  7  October,  the  Syrian 
ministers  in  the  U.A.R.  cabinet  offered  their  resignations,  and,  despite 
Nasser’s  invitation  to  civil  servants  and  military  personnel  to  remain  in 
the  service  of  the  U.A.R. ,  large  numbers  of  Syrian  officials  began  em¬ 
barking  at  Port  Said  for  Damascus.  The  U.A.R.,  considered  as  the  union 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,  had,  it  was  to  prove,  reached  the  end  of  its  effective 
life  ;  though,  significantly,  Nasser  chose  to  retain  the  style  and  title  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  for  the  territories,  coterminous  though  they  were 
with  those  of  the  old  state  of  Egypt,  in  which  he  continued  to  rule.  The 
main  effect  of  the  break  was  to  turn  his  energies,  now  freed  from  any 
putative  restraint  that  Syrian  considerations  might  have  exercised  on 
them,  into  the  full-blooded  execution  in  Egypt  of  that  programme  of 
‘Arab  Socialism’  ( etatisme  would  be  a  more  accurate  description)  outlined 
in  his  speech  of  2 1  July.  The  Syrian  break  moreover  made  it  essential  for 
him  to  seize  not  only  the  diplomatic  but  the  ideological  initiative.  It  was 
therefore  doubly  fortunate  for  him  that  the  thoroughly  conservative  nature 
of  the  new  regime  in  Syria  made  it  possible  for  him  to  pose  as  the  guardian 
of  Arab  progressive  ‘socialist’  ideals,  and  to  steal  the  thunder  of  the  only 
major  ideological  element  in  the  Arab  nationalist  movement,  the  young 
men  of  the  Ba’ath.  This  he  now  proceeded  to  do,  with  great  gusto,  in  a 
lurch  to  the  left  so  massive  as  to  be  paralleled  only  by  the  Stalinist  shifts  of 
the  1 920s  or  Mao  Tse-Tung’s  annihilation  of  the  Hundred  Flowers.  The 
Syrian  break  made  it  possible  for  him  to  equate  private  wealth  and 
sheikhly  rule  as  varying  brands  of  the  same  reactionary  imperialist  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  Arab  nation.  In  a  fiery  speech  of  16  October,  he 
blamed  himself  for  the  failure  of  the  union,  in  mistakenly  trying  to  ‘com¬ 
promise  with  the  reactionaries’.  Now,  he  promised,  he  would  embark  on 
a  new  course  of  ‘revolutionary  action’.  Never  again  would  he  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  reactionaries  whether  in  Jordan,  Syria  or  Saudi 
Arabia.  Reaction  in  the  past  had  not  been  identified  properly,  he  said  : 
‘We  were  striking  our  blows  at  imperialism  in  the  shape  of  pacts  and  bases, 
while  imperialism  had  already  changed  its  place  and  had  hidden  in 
palaces  and  in  the  safes  of  millionaires’.1  The  same  theme  reappeared  in 
his  speech  of  25  November  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting  of  the  prepara¬ 
tory  committee  of  the  National  Congress  which  was  charged  with  the  task 
of  drafting  a  new  constitutional  structure  in  Egypt.2 

In  pursuit  of  his  new  policy  of  no  ties  with  the  reactionaries,  Nasser’s 
next  steps  were  to  sever  his  highly  embarrassing  connections  with  Saudi 

1  Times ,  24  October  1961. 

2  For  the  full  text  of  this  speech,  see  S.W.B.,  Part  IV,  28  November  1961.  His  speech  was  in 
fact  followed  by  fresh  measures  of  expropriation  directed  against  the  private  wealth  of  Egypt. 
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Arabia,  Kuwait  and  the  Yemen.  In  December  he  withdrew  the  Egyptian 
elements  in  the  Arab  League  forces  guarding  Kuwait.1  That  same  month 
he  used  a  poetic  attack  on  Arab  socialism  written  by  the  Imam  of  the 
Yemen,2  as  an  occasion  to  denounce  the  rather  ill-defined  federal  link 
established  in  1958  between  the  U.A.R.  and  the  Yemen,  although  this 
had  only  recently  been  extended  for  a  further  three  years,3  after  the 
Yemeni  foreign  minister,  Crown  Prince  Mohammed  al-Badr,  had 
visited  Cairo  on  14  November  and  held  talks  with  Nasser.  On  23  Decem¬ 
ber,  Nasser  denounced  ‘Yemeni-Saudi  reactionism’.4  And  the  following 
day,  the  Middle  East  News  Agency  solemnly  announced  that  the  U.A.R.- 
Yemeni  link  was  contrary  to  the  ‘new  U.A.R.  policy  of  no  compromise 
with  reactionaries  in  any  Arab  state’.5  Nasser  was  now  at  odds  with  every 
other  Arab  state  in  the  Middle  East.  But,  with  that  remarkable  tactical 
skill  which  was  the  main  secret  of  his  success,  he  had  succeeded  in  making 
his  total  isolation  a  virtue — a  victory  for  ideological  purity  rather  than  a 
major  diplomatic  defeat. 

New  institutions  were  clearly  also  needed  in  Syria  since  the  old  had 
disappeared  in  1958,  and  those  of  the  U.A.R.  had  produced  a  Nasserite 
majority.  A  provisional  constitution  was  promulgated  on  12  November 
and  the  electorate  was  given  the  opportunity  to  approve  it  in  a  referendum 
on  1  December.6  Elections  were  also  held  to  choose  deputies  for  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  which  met  at  Damascus  on  1 2  December.  The  elections 
gave  the  conservative  and  right-wing  elements  in  Syrian  society  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority,7  but  were  far  from  establishing  any  really  stable  basis 
for  the  new  state.  Relations  between  the  army  and  the  new  government 
which  took  office  after  the  elections,  with  Dr.  Nazim  al-Qudsi  as  president 
and  Dr.  Ma’ruf  al-Dawalibi  as  premier,  remained  uncertain.  The  army 
had  secured  the  co-operation  of  Syria’s  principal  political  figures  on  6 
November  when  seventy  of  them  signed  a  pact  outlining  various  principles 
of  Arab  unity,  Arab  socialism  and  democratic  government.8  But  the 
differences  between  the  more  radical  views  of  the  officer  corps  and  the 
conservatism  of  the  Dawalibi  cabinet  made  their  relationship  one  of  a 

1  See  Survey ,  1961,  p.  544. 

2  Part  of  the  Imam’s  poem  is  reproduced  in  Le  Monde,  29  December  1961 : 

‘Je  vous  vois  remplir  la  terre  de  discours  debordants  d’envie  et  de  haine  /  Vous  hurlez  dans  le 
microphone,  remplissant  Pair  d’injures.  /  Vous  injuriez  les  nobles  Arabes.  Vous  injuriez  les  uns 
et  les  autres.  /  Vous  n’etes  plus  dignes  de  vos  a'ieux.’ 

3  N-  T.  Times,  18  November  1961. 

4  For  extracts  from  this  speech  see  S.W.B.,  Part  IV,  28  December  1961. 

s  Times,  25  December  1961. 

6  Out  of  636,586  electors  voting,  617,880  were  in  favour  of  the  new  consitution.  Text  in 
Orient,  No.  21,  ier  Trimestre  1962,  p.  148. 

7  As  the  traditional  parties  remained  prohibited,  the  precise  figure  of  sects  run  by  the  right  is 
uncertain.  The  usual  estimate  is  150  sects  out  of  172. 

8  Text  in  Orient,  op.  cit.,  pp.  145-7.  The  B’athi  leaders,  Akram  Hourani  and  Salah  al-Din 

al-Bitar,  were  among  the  signatories. 
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truce  at  best.  The  truce  between  the  army  and  the  politicians  lasted 
through  the  early  months  of  the  new  regime,  but  the  inability  of  the  two 
groups  to  agree  on  any  satisfactory  basis  for  sharing  power  left  a  permanent 
feeling  of  instability,  liable  to  be  exploited  at  any  moment.1 

Further  signs  of  the  general  uncertainty  in  the  Arab  world  produced  by 
the  break-up  of  the  U.A.R.  came  from  that  ‘seismograph  of  Middle 
Eastern  politics’,2  Beirut,  where  in  the  early  hours  of  31  December  1961,  a 
group  of  army  officers  attempted  a  coup  d'etat.  The  leaders,  members  of 
the  Syrian  Popular  Party,  may  have  believed  that  with  Syria  out  of  the 
Egyptian  orbit  the  moment  was  ripe  for  a  revival  of  the  ‘Greater  Syria’  or 
‘fertile  crescent’  scheme  advocated  by  their  party  since  its  foundation  in 
1932.  The  idea  of  some  kind  of  union  between  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan 
and  Iraq  was  always  likely  to  crop  up  when  the  Egyptian  star  seemed  on 
the  wane,  but  the  Lebanese  coup  was  clearly  mistimed.  Not  only  was  the 
Lebanese  government  itself  quick  to  act,  but  also  at  least  two  of  the 
governments  of  the  neighbouring  countries  showed  little  enthusiasm  for 
the  scheme.  Iraq  and  Syria  were  evolving  new  forms  of  co-operation  of 
their  own  which  needed  no  added  incentive  from  the  Lebanese.  Only 
Hussein  of  Jordan  declared  that  the  fertile  crescent  was  ‘a  reality’ ;  but 
this  was  clearly  his  personal  appraisal  of  the  situation  and  it  had  not 
needed  the  abortive  Lebanese  coup  to  make  him  reveal  it. 

While  Lebanon  swiftly  dealt  with  its  incipient  revolution,  Syria  and 
Iraq  were  feeling  their  way  to  a  new  agreement.  In  the  days  of  the 
Hashemite  supremacy  in  Iraq,  Syria  had  looked  to  Egypt ;  now  with 
Nasser  the  strongest  influence  in  the  Arab  world,  it  was  inevitable  that 
Syria  should  take  up  contacts  with  Iraq,  now  untroubled  by  fears  of  the 
Pan-Arab  designs  of  the  Hashemite  kings.  This  took  concrete  form,  when 
on  24  January,  after  some  days  of  negotiating,  the  foreign  ministers  of 
Iraq  and  Syria  signed  a  joint  communique  in  Damascus,  agreeing  among 
other  things  ‘to  start  immediate  negotiations  on  defensive  military  co¬ 
operation,  with  the  aim  of  safeguarding  their  own  security  and  the 
security  and  liberation  of  the  Arab  World’.  More  important  than  this  for 
the  general  stability  of  the  area  was  the  statement  by  the  new  Syrian 
prime  minister  that  Syria  had  secured  a  promise  from  Iraq  not  to  resort  to 
military  action  against  Kuwait.  Syria,  he  said,  would  be  allowed  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  favourable  atmosphere  for  handling  the  problem.3  But  this  did  not 
basically  affect  the  move  towards  co-operation  between  the  two  countries 
which  had  become  all  the  more  urgent  since  the  beginning  of  January 
1962.  On  14  February  1962  the  new  Syrian  government  had  repealed  the 

1  See  Marcel  Colombe,  ‘La  Republique  Arabe  Syrienne  a  la  lumiere  du  coup  d’etat  du 
28  mars  1962’,  Orient,  ier  Trimestre,  1962,  pp.  11-17. 

2  Guardian,  1  January  1962. 

3  Times,  30  January  1962.  His  statement  was  subsequently  denied  by  the  Iraqi  foreign 
ministry. 
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bulk  of  the  social  legislation  introduced  by  President  Nasser  the  previous 
summer.  Foreign  currency  control  was  abandoned,  all  the  banks,  insur¬ 
ance  companies  and  other  enterprises  nationalized  in  July  1961  were  de¬ 
nationalized,  and  a  much  milder  Industries  Organisation  Law  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  President  Nasser’s  unofficial  prohibition  against  any  individual 
owning  more  than  £10,000  worth  of  any  individual  firm.  Introducing  the 
new  legislation  into  the  Syrian  parliament,  Dr.  Dawalibi  made  an  im¬ 
passioned  speech  denouncing  the  evils  of  planning  and  control.1  And  the 
minister  of  national  economy  described  the  Nasserite  legislation  as 
‘improvisations  made  for  propaganda  purposes’.2 

The  new  legislation  was  the  occasion  for  riots  and  student  demonstra¬ 
tions  all  over  Syria,  and  was  by  no  means  popular  with  the  radicals  in  the 
officer  corps.  The  path  of  the  Dawalibi  government,  denounced  on  22 
February  by  Colonel  Nasser  as  ‘capitalists  and  monopolists  who  speak  of 
socialism’,3  was  becoming  increasingly  narrow,  and  the  pro-Iraqi  course 
followed  by  then  ran  the  risk  of  reviving  all  the  Nasserite  objections  to 
Iraq  as  a  deviationist  state. 

As  a  concession  to  this  element,  Dr.  Dawalibi  vigorously  denounced  the 
coup  in  the  Lebanon  and  showed  little  enthusiasm  for  the  new  government 
in  Jordan,  led  by  Wasfi  el  Tal,  reputedly  an  advocate  of  the  ‘fertile 
crescent’  idea,  and  friendly  with  the  Syrian  Popular  Party.4 

The  Syrian-Iraqi  friendship  culminated  with  a  meeting  on  14  March 
between  President  Qudsi  and  President  Kassem  at  Rutba,  a  village  on  the 
border  between  the  two  countries.  The  two  leaders  called  for  the  holding 
of  a  general  Arab  conference  within  three  months,  and  made  further 
tentative  plans  for  military  agreement.  The  meeting  coincided  with  signs 
of  trouble  on  Syria’s  Israeli  border— on  8  March  there  had  been  an  ex¬ 
change  of  fire  on  Lake  Galilee — and  Kassem  himself  011  10  M^aich  had 
suggested  that  Arab  governments  should  form  commando  groups  ol 
Palestinians  to  combat  the  Israelis  until  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  Arab 
armies  to  move  in.5 

Whether  Israel  wished  to  indicate  how  she  would  deal  with  such 
schemes,  or  whether  she  was  exasperated  by  a  series  of  border  incidents,  is 

1  ’Les  legislations  imposant  un  regime  de  controle  des  operations  de  devises  et  nationalisant 
certains  etablissements  industriels,  component,  de  la  fa^on  dont  elles  ont  ete  promulguees,  des 
repercussions  tres  malsaines  affectant  revolution  de  l’economie  syrienne,  de  sa  realite  et  de  ses 
besoins.  Ces  legislations  ont  etrangle  l’esprit  d’initiative  personnelle,  et  ont  pousse  les  capitaux 
prives,  nationaux  et  etrangers,  a  s’abstenir  a  etre  investis  dans  les  domaines  economiques  en 
Syrie  et  a  en  fuir.  Elies  ont  seme  la  panique  a  la  place  de  la  securite  et  de  l’enthousiasme. 
Speech  by  Ma’ruf  al-Dawalibi  before  the  Syrian  Constituent  Assembly,  8  January  1962.  Bureau 
des  documentations  syriennes  et  arabes,  Damascus. 

2  Cited  in  Malcolm  Kerr,  p.  47.  3  Ibid. 

4  Colonel  Kuzbari,  a  relative  of  Ma’mun  al-Kuzban,  one  of  those  responsible  for  the  28 

September  coup,  was  ousted  from  power  since  he  was  believed  to  be  friendly  with  Hussein  of 

T  ,  s  JV.T.  Times,  17  March  1962. 
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not  clear  from  the  record.1  But  perhaps  in  order  to  reveal  that  Israel’s 
power  was  still  to  be  reckoned  with,  on  1 7  March  her  troops  attacked  the 
Syrian  military  positions  at  Nuqeib  overlooking  Galilee,  after  the  Syrians 
had  shelled  Ein  Gev,  an  Israeli  kibbutz  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake.  This, 
the  first  serious  Israeli-Arab  clash  since  the  Sinai  campaign  in  1956, 
immediately  focussed  Great  Power  attention  on  the  area.  United  Nations 
observers  were  soon  on  the  scene  to  report  on  the  incident,  and  letters  of 
protest  from  both  Syria  and  Israel  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Security 
Council  by  19  March. 

A  week  later  the  Security  Council  met  in  New  York  to  consider  charges 
of  aggression  from  the  two  countries.  It  was  agreed  to  postpone  discussion 
until  a  report  had  been  received  from  Major-General  Carl  von  Horn,  the 
leader  of  the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervisory  team.  Adlai  Stevenson, 
the  American  delegate,  declared,  however,  that  whatever  the  facts,  they 
did  not  in  the  American  view  ‘justify  the  Israeli  reversion  to  any  policy  of 
retaliatory  raids’.2  General  von  Horn’s  report  substantiated  this  early 
criticism  of  Israeli  policy,  and  revealed  a  certain  lack  of  co-operation  with 
the  United  Nations  on  Israel’s  part.3  On  9  April  the  Security  Council 
voted,  with  France  abstaining,  for  a  resolution  condemning  Israel’s 
military  action.4 

The  whole  affair,  though  by  no  means  so  serious  or  extensive  as  the 
Gaza  incident  of  1955, 5  gave  an  indication  of  how  intimately  events  within 
the  Arab  world  were  still  bound  up  with  the  activities  of  Israel  and  ulti¬ 
mately  with  a  solution  to  the  Palestine  problem.  For,  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Nuqeib  affair,  the  newly  established  parliamentary  regime  in  Syria 
tottered.  On  27  March,  the  day  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council,  the  Syrian  Constituent  Assembly  met  with  the  government 
benches  empty.  It  was  rumoured  that  President  Qudsi  was  trying  to  form 
a  new  government.  The  following  day  the  army  struck  again,  the  second 
time  within  six  months.  They  had  done  so,  they  said,  in  order  to  seize  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers  until  a  new  government  ‘of  honest  and 
sincere  elements’  was  formed.  Dr.  Dawalibi  and  Dr.  Mam’un  al- 
Kuzbari  were  promptly  imprisoned. 

Although  the  leaders  of  the  28  March  coup  were  united  in  their  dislike  of 
the  outcome  of  the  six  months  parliamentary  rule,  and  their  approval  of  a 
revival  of  the  laws  introduced  during  the  1958-61  period,  it  was  clear  that 
the  coup  itself  had  released  a  certain  amount  of  political  energy  in  other 
areas  of  Syria.  Within  hours  of  the  initial  coup  in  Damascus,  restlessness 

1  Iraqi  military  delegations  in  Damascus  caused  the  Israelis  some  concern,  since  Iraq  and 
Israel,  unlike  Egypt,  Jordan,  Lebanon  and  Syria,  had  never  signed  an  armistice  agreement. 

2  N.T.  Times,  3  April  1962. 

3  The  Israeli  delegate  refuted  von  Horn’s  criticisms,  maintaining  that  the  United  Nations 
observers  had  been  misled  by  the  Syrians. 

4  See  Documents,  1962,  No.  218. 


s  See  Survey,  1955-1956,  p.  95. 
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in  Aleppo  in  the  north,  and  Homs  in  central  Syria,  led  to  fears  of  civil  war. 
The  Aleppo  group  consisted  largely  of  the  supporters  of  the  imprisoned 
politicians,  while  at  Homs  a  potentially  more  serious  collection  of  officers 
styling  themselves  ‘The  Command  of  Free  Officers  in  Syria’  were  calling 
for  unity  with  Egypt.  During  the  elections  in  December  1961,  the 
B’athists  had  gained  notable  victories  in  Homs,  and  it  was  thought  prob¬ 
able  that  Nasser’s  recent  emphasis  on  socialism  had  brought  him  support 
from  certain  B’athist  elements.  After  some  preliminary  skirmishing,  the 
military  junta  who  had  taken  over  in  Damascus  sent  a  delegation  to 
mediate  with  the  group  in  Homs.  In  the  meantime,  the  military  proved 
incapable  of  finding  any  civilian  group  to  work  with  them.  And  an  essen¬ 
tial  element  in  the  settlement  they  reached  with  the  insurrectionaries  in 
Homs  and  Aleppo  was  the  release  of  those  arrested  and  the  return  of 
President  Qudsi  to  office.  The  remaining  terms  of  the  agreement  which 
they  came  to  seemed  to  favour  the  provincial  insurrectionaries  :  the  junta 
leaders  themselves  were  to  be  exiled  ;  a  new,  slightly  more  progressive 
cabinet  was  set  up  under  Dr.  Bashir  al-Azma,  a  new  parliament  and 
constitution  were  promised  ;  and  a  referendum  was  to  be  held  on  Arab 
unity.1  Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  28  March  coup  were  in  fact  exiled  to 
Switzerland,  and  the  new  prime  minister,  in  a  statement  of  policy,  made 
various  gestures  towards  Nasserite  sentiments.  There  was  to  be  a  socialist 
trend  ‘based  on  economic  planning’,  and  a  fresh  start  towards  Arab 
unity.2  Qudsi  himself  was  released  on  1 1  April,  and,  after  some  constitu¬ 
tional  ‘fixing’  involving  the  resignation  of  the  bulk  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  became  president  once  more.  In  a  broadcast  of  14  April,  he 
announced  that  he  and  a  transitional  government  would  do  their  best  ‘to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  sound,  democratic  and  constitutional  life’,  and 
they  would  work  for  unity  with  all  Arab  countries  ‘beginning  with  dear 
Egypt’.3 

Despite  this  apparent  move  towards  friendship  with  Nasser,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  right-wing  leaders  were  once  more  in  positions  of  influence, 
though  their  power  was  not  as  uncurbed  as  it  had  been  during  the  period 
following  the  split  from  Egypt.4  In  any  case,  so  tentative  and  faltering 
were  the  advances  made  to  Egypt  that  Nasser  displayed  no  enthusiasm  for 
them  whatsoever,  thus  strengthening  the  position  of  his  opponents  in 
Syria.  As  if  to  prevent  any  further  talk  of  union,  Nasser  pointed  out  in  his 
‘National  Charter’  speech  of  2 1  May  that  unity  in  political  aims  would 
have  to  be  a  preliminary  to  any  unity  among  the  countries  concerned.5 
In  other  words  nothing  short  of  Syrian  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  Arab 
socialism  as  defined  by  Nasser  would  suffice  to  secure  further  unity. 


>  Guardian,  17  April  1962.  2  Times,  23  April  1962.  3  Ibid.,  16  April  1962. 

4  Amnon  Kapeliuk,  ‘One  year  of  the  Syrian  Republic’,  v,  New  Outlook,  No.  8,  October  1962. 
Kuzbari  and  Dawalibi  were  released  from  prison  on  13  May.  5  S.W.B.,  Part  IV. 
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Definition  of  his  ideology  was  clearly  not  the  purpose  of  Dr.  al-Azma, 
the  new  Syrian  prime  minister.  He  preferred  the  pragmatic  approach, 
announcing  at  the  beginning  of  May  that  he  hoped  there  would  be  a 
return  ‘to  something  like  real  democracy’  in  Syria  after  four  or  six  months.1 
Meanwhile  he  wanted  to  establish  good  relations  with  all  other  Arab 
countries  and  to  avoid  being  dragged  into  the  ‘Arab  cold  war’.  For  it  was 
clear  that,  unless  he  could  establish  a  fairly  stable  relationship  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Nasser,  the  radical  elements  in  the  officer  corps  would  not  give 
‘democratic’  rule  another  opportunity.  When  finally  he  made  some  posi¬ 
tive  proposals  on  6  June  for  a  federal  union  with  Egypt  which  Iraq  might 
also  join,  he  found  himself  coming  up  against  a  wing  of  the  Ba’ath  party 
led  by  Akram  Hourani,  which  accused  Nasser  in  the  most  outspoken  terms 
of  being  pro-American  and  fascist.  An  Egyptian  reply  to  Azma’s  offer  was 
printed  in  the  columns  of  al-Ahram  on  1 1  June,  and  the  belief  was  once 
again  reiterated  that  Syria  or  any  other  country  wishing  to  join  the  U.A.R. 
would  have  to  accept  its  socialist  programme.2  In  reply,  Dr.  Azma  issued 
a  press  statement  on  23  June  virtually  withdrawing  his  offer,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  month  he  had  clearly  decided  that  it  was  safe  to  postpone  the 
issue  ad  infinitum  :  ‘We  believe  that  the  next  constitutional  government  has 
to  decide  the  form  and  method  of  any  union  with  Egypt  or  any  other  Arab 
state.  To  tie  the  destiny  of  our  country  is  not  my  right.  I  believe  that  I 
have  no  right  to  dictate  my  conditions,  and  in  the  meantime  I  do  not 
agree  that  others  dictate  their  conditions  to  us.’3 

Azma  could  afford  to  take  this  strong  line  in  June,  since  his  negotiations 
with  the  Iraqis  showed  signs  of  working  out  well.  From  10-18  June  dis¬ 
cussions  took  place  to  form  a  Syro-Iraqi  common  market.  Since  the  break¬ 
up  of  the  U.A.R.  Syria  had  been  hunting  round  for  outlets  for  her 
industry.  Addressing  a  graduation  ceremony  at  Baghdad  University  on 
15  June,  General  Kassem  announced  hopefully  that  the  frontiers  between 
Iraq  and  Syria  would  shortly  disappear  :  ‘The  Iraq  flag  will  fly  in  Iraq 
and  the  Syrian  Republic  flag  in  Syria ;  but  the  frontiers  will  disappear,  for 
we  are  one  people  and  one  country.’4  After  this  peak  of  enthusiasm, 
Syrio-Iraqi  relations  cooled  off.  In  reality,  after  the  March  coup  in  Syria, 
a  genuine  rapprochement  had  become  impossible  and  probably  only  existed 
in  the  unstable  mind  of  General  Kassem.  The  Iraqi  premier  had  made  so 
many  false  moves,  in  Kuwait,  with  the  Kurds,  with  the  oil  companies,  that 
friendship  with  Syria  seemed  the  only  straw  left  to  clutch  at. 

Without  real  support  from  Iraq,  the  Syrian  authorities  found  them¬ 
selves  increasingly  isolated,  and  in  need  to  make  some  major  gesture  to  re¬ 
establish  themselves  in  Arab  eyes.  Their  need  was  the  greater  in  that 

1  Daily  Telegraph ,  3  May  1962.  2  N.T.  Times,  12  June  1962. 

3  Discussions  with  press  correspondents  in  Damascus,  30  June.  Sunday  Telegraph ,  17  July  1962. 

4  Times,  16  June  1962. 
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President  Nasser,  for  reasons  which  remain  obscure,  chose  in  his  speech  on 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Egyptian  revolution  to  step  up  the  Egyptian 
propaganda  assault  on  the  Dawalibi  government.  Not  only  did  he  offend 
Syrian  susceptibilities  in  general  by  referring  to  Syria  as  the  ‘northern 
region  of  the  U.A.R.’,  he  denounced  the  Dawalibi  regime  and  its  sup¬ 
porters  as  ‘reactionary  forces’  and  professed  to  believe  that  the  Syrian 
people  were  simply  yearning  to  be  free  ;  ‘the  Syrian  people’,  he  pro¬ 
claimed,  ‘are  in  a  great  prison.’1  The  Syrians,  taking  a  leaf  out  of  Nasser’s 
own  book,  decided  that  attack  was  the  best  form  of  defence.  On  30  July 
the  Syrian  government  complained  formally  to  the  Arab  League  of 
Egyptian  interference  in  their  external  affairs,  and  demanded  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  League  council  to  hear  their  complaint.  The 
Syrian  minister  of  foreign  affairs  was  able  to  secure  the  support  of  Jordan 
and  Saudi  Arabia  for  his  complaint ;  he  also  saw  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Communist  China  the  same 
day.  At  the  same  time  the  Syrian  police  authorities  moved  to  suppress  any 
Nasserite  manifestations  at  home. 

There  ensued  seventeen  days  of  awkward  negotiations  on  the  venue  of 
the  conference,  all  the  states  consulted  refusing  to  act  as  host.  Finally  on 
22  August,  the  Lebanese  reluctantly  agreed  to  play  the  host,  and  the 
meeting  took  place  at  ambassadorial  level  at  the  small  town  of  Shtura. 
The  arrival  of  the  Egyptian  delegation  at  once  revealed  the  Egyptians  to 
be  in  no  mood  for  compromise.  Their  delegation  was  headed  by  two 
Syrians,  both  of  whom  had  held  offices  of  cabinet  rank  in  the  Syrian  region 
of  the  U.A.R.  before  the  Syrian  break- away,  and  had  subsequently  fled 
to  Egypt.2  Its  spokesman  was  in  addition  a  well-known  Syrian  radio 
personality,  Tewfik  Hassan,  who  had  also  sought  refuge  in  Cairo.  At  its 
first  meeting  the  League  council  decided  by  10  votes  to  2,  those  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  both  of  whom  wanted  their  fight  out  in  the  open,  to  hear  the 
Syrian  complaint  in  closed  session.  The  first  meeting  was  in  fact  so  stormy 
that  the  Lebanese  police  officer  responsible  for  the  security  of  the  delegates 
was  reported  to  have  insisted  that  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  delegations 
should  surrender  all  their  personal  weapons,  revolvers  and  knives,  before 
entering  the  conference  room. 

The  Syrians,  it  emerged,  had  chosen  to  attack  President  Nasser  at  the 
one  point  on  which  no  Arab  leader  can  afford  to  be  vulnerable,  that  of 
Egyptian  policy  towards  Israel.  Not  that  they  were  not  well  prepared  on 
their  original  charge  of  Egyptian  intervention  in  Syrian  affairs.  The 
dossier  they  circulated  among  the  other  Arab  delegates  at  Shtura  noted 
six  specific  cases  of  Egyptian  attempted  subversion  in  Syria  all  organised 

1  S.W.B.,  Part  IV,  July  1962. 

2  They  were  Akram  Deiri,  former  minister  of  economics  and  finance,  and  Jado  Izzedine, 
former  minister  of  local  administration,  born  in  the  Syrian  region  of  the  U.A.R. 
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from  the  Egyptian  legation  in  Beirut,  ranging  from  support  of  an  officers’ 
conspiracy  to  the  attempted  assassination  of  General  Namik  Kemal,  the 
chief  of  Syria’s  army  staff.  Their  dossier  was  greatly  aided  by  the  defec¬ 
tion  to  them  of  the  Egyptian  military  attache  in  Beirut,  whom,  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  answer  the  Egyptian  choice  of  Syrians  to  lead  the  U.A.R. 
delegation  in  its  own  crisis,  they  set  up  as  head  of  a  grandiosely  styled 
Egyptian  Liberation  Committee.  They  also  issued  warrants  for  the  arrest 
of  the  three  Syrian  members  of  the  Egyptian  delegation.  But  the  impact 
of  this  dossier  was  limited  by  comparison  with  their  production  on  27 
August  of  what  was  alleged  to  be  the  photostat  of  a  dispatch  from  Cairo  to 
U.A.R.  embassies  abroad,  the  sense  of  which  was  to  warn  its  addressees  to 
be  reserved  and  non-committal  when  discussing  the  plight  of  Arab  Pales¬ 
tinian  refugees  with  American  representatives  so  as  to  ‘facilitate’  negotia¬ 
tions  for  a  loan  from  the  United  States. 

The  suggestion  that  they  were  trying  to  ‘shelve’  the  Palestine  question 
was  too  much  for  the  U.A.R.  delegation.  Akram  Deiri,  its  ex-Syrian  head, 
led  a  walk-out  the  next  morning,  accompanying  it  with  a  direct  attack  on 
the  Arab  League  as  being  useless  and  unable  to  serve  the  Arab  people. 
Cairo’s  press  and  radio  re-echoed  and  amplified  his  attacks.  The  Arab 
League  (to  which  the  U.A.R.  contributed  the  major  part  of  its  running 
costs),  it  turned  out,  was  the  creation  of  British  imperialism  and  a  congerie 
of  reactionary  rulers.  Its  secretary-general,  Abdul  Khalik  Hassouna,  was 
reduced  to  what  was  reported  to  be  a  state  of  tearful  collapse  as  the  Cairo 
radio  and  press  spoke  of  founding  a  counter-league  of  Arab  popular 
associations,  and  Mr.  Deiri  let  it  be  known  that  only  the  complete  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  the  Syrian  attack  on  Egypt  from  the  record  would  prevent  the 
U.A.R.  seceding  completely  from  the  League.  The  other  representatives 
at  Shtura  voted  by  10  votes  to  1  that  they  were  unable  to  continue  to 
discuss  the  Syrian  complaint  after  the  U.A.R. ’s  withdrawal.  And  Leban¬ 
ese  mediation  secured  an  abandonment  of  the  Egyptian  threat  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  Arab  League,  so  long  as  the  Shtura  meeting  was  left  open. 
It  was  in  fact  postponed  sine  die.  It  was  to  be  a  good  twelve  months 
before  the  Egyptian  government  paid  any  serious  attention  again  to  the 
Arab  League. 

The  Shtura  meeting  of  the  Arab  League  revealed  the  real  powerlessness 
of  the  Arab  states  towards  one  another.  Egypt  entered  the  conference  in 
complete  isolation.  Among  the  eleven  other  Arab  states  represented  at 
Shtura,  there  was  not  one  who  had  not  had  occasion  at  some  time  in  the 
past  to  complain  of  Egyptian-inspired  subversion.  Yet  none  dared  face  the 
prospect  of  an  Arab  League  without  Egypt,  or  of  provoking  a  renewed 
Egyptian  onslaught  against  their  own  governments.  On  his  side  President 
Nasser  was  revealed  as  equally  powerless.  Despite  the  bold  language  of 
Cairo’s  press  and  radio,  an  Egyptian  counter-league  of  popular  organisa- 
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tions  was  inconceivable  since  nowhere  in  the  Arab  world,  except  perhaps 
in  the  Lebanon  and  in  the  British  territories  in  South  Arabia,  were  there 
any  Arab  popular  organisations  that  were  not  simply  the  same  kind  of 
governmental  agencies  as  those  of  Egypt  herself.  Eight  years  of  Egyptian 
subversive  activity  had  failed  to  overthrow  any  Arab  government  even 
though  it  had  needed  western  intervention  to  save  one  or  two  in  1958; 
and  the  one  Arab  country  whose  own  political  processes  and  parties  had 
led  it  into  union  with  Egypt  had  broken  that  union  after  only  three  years, 
with  the  support  not  only  of  its  right-wing  but  also  of  its  Arab  Socialist 
Left,  the  Ba’ath.  The  biggest  single  casualties  of  the  years  1961-2  in  the 
Arab  world  were  the  charisma  of  President  Nasser  and  the  world’s  convic¬ 
tion,  on  which  so  much  of  that  charisma  rested,  that  the  unification  of  the 
Arab  world  under  his  leadership  was  inevitable  and  imminent ;  though  it 
was  to  be  some  time  before  the  full  realization  of  this  won  general  accept¬ 
ance. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


AFRICA  AND  THE  POWERS 

In  i960  and  1961  Africa  had  seemed  on  the  point  of  becoming  yet  another 
focal  point  in  the  cold  war.  By  the  end  of  1961,  however,  the  dangers  of 
involvement  in  the  inter-bloc  conflict  had  receded,  first  of  all  with  the 
repulse  of  the  Soviet  attempt  to  penetrate  the  Congo  and  secondly  with 
the  abrupt  reversal  of  Russian  fortunes  in  Guinea,  mistakenly  regarded  in 
both  East  and  West  as  one  of  the  likeliest  African  converts  to  communism. 
Relations  with  Washington  and  Moscow  in  the  course  of  1962  were  by 
comparison  with  the  immediate  past  to  be  undramatic,  even  uneventful, 
although  this  was  almost  certainly  no  more  than  a  lull. 

United  States  policy  towards  the  emergent  African  states  was  pitched 
in  a  perceptibly  lower  key.  The  opening  year  of  the  Kennedy  adminis¬ 
tration  had  witnessed  a  powerful  bid  to  engage  African  sympathies  but 
by  the  end  of  1961  there  were  signs  that  the  figures  most  often  associated 
with  this  policy — Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson,  Mr.  Chester  Bowles  and  Mr. 
Mennen  Williams— no  longer  possessed  the  influence  they  had  enjoyed 
earlier  in  the  year.  This  is  not  to  say  that  American  efforts  to  develop 
friendly  relations  with  the  new  Africa  slackened  in  any  way,  but  the 
positive  identification  of  the  United  States  with  the  revolutionary  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  continent,  which  had  been  such  a  marked  feature  in  1961, 
was  to  be  decidedly  muted  in  1962.  Thus  Governor  Williams,  who  em¬ 
barked  on  his  fourth  tour  of  Africa  in  April,  aroused  nothing  like  the 
controversy  he  had  drawn  on  himself  the  previous  year,  and  if,  as  one 
British  observer  remarked,  this  was  ‘a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  Euro¬ 
peans  had  lost  their  hypersensitive  resentment  of  American  activity  in 
Africa’,1  it  was  also  a  reflection  of  the  more  moderate  tone  of  American 
policy. 

Only  once  did  an  administration  spokesman  create  a  furore  and  this 
failed  by  a  long  way  to  match  the  uproar  touched  off  by  Mr.  Williams’s 
celebrated  remarks  on  ‘Africa  for  the  Africans’  in  1961.  The  occasion  was 
a  speech  by  Mr.  Stevenson  at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  on  the  situation  in 
Central  Africa,  in  which  he  held  out  the  experience  of  Algeria  as  a  guide 
but  regretted  the  absence  of  a  de  Gaulle  to  effect  the  transition  from  settler 
rule.2  But  this  was  exceptional,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  Washington 
chose  to  promote  closer  relations  by  playing  on  the  less  controversial  theme 
of  development  aid.  Appropriately  enough,  after  the  disenchantment 
with  Russia,  one  of  the  leading  candidates  for  aid  was  now  Guinea  and 
during  Mr.  Williams’s  visit  in  April  a  formal  Guinean  request  for  credits 
1  Times,  u  May  1962.  2  U.S.I.S.  press  release,  18  April  1962. 
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and  technical  assistance  was  presented.  The  following  month  the  governor 
of  the  Bank  of  Guinea,  M.  Moussa  Diakite,  flew  to  the  United  States  to 
negotiate  the  aid  agreement  and  still  more  assistance  was  promised  when 
President  Sekou  Toure  himself  paid  a  state  visit  to  Washington  in  October. 
It  was  unfortunate,  but  perhaps  inevitable  in  view  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  of  that  same  October,  that  the  administration  should  view  this  kind 
of  arrangement  in  cold  war  terms,  and  to  hammer  the  point  home  it  was 
Mr.  Williams — in  1961  the  preacher  of  the  obsolescence  of  cold  war  think¬ 
ing — who  was  chosen  to  deliver  a  warning  that  ‘as  long  as  they  continue 
to  probe,  we  cannot  relax’,  in  a  speech  on  2  November. 

In  so  far  as  Africa,  if  not  Cuba,  was  concerned,  however,  Americans  had 
little  need  to  be  on  their  guard.  Soviet  diplomacy  in  Africa  was  at  a  low 
ebb  throughout  1962  and  even  such  a  glorious  opportunity  for  mischief¬ 
making  as  the  independence  of  Rwanda  and  Burundi  was  passed  up.1 
The  rift  with  Guinea  was  patched  up  during  a  visit  by  Mr.  Mikoyan  to  the 
Soviet  trade  fair  in  Conakry  in  January,  and  Soviet  activities  across  the 
continent  continued  on  much  the  same  scale  as  before,  but  Africa- — for 
the  time  being  at  least — no  longer  seemed  to  offer  the  exciting  possi¬ 
bilities  which  Soviet  theorists  had  seen  in  the  late  nineteen-fifties.  African 
nationalists,  however  Marxist,  refused  to  assent  to  the  Soviet  argument 
that  African  socialism  was  only  a  half-way  house  on  the  road  to  the  Russian 
brand  of  communism,  and  there  was  some  evidence  that  other,  non- 
ideological  barriers  stood  in  the  way  of  a  Soviet-African  understanding. 
For  one  thing,  the  members  of  Soviet  missions  in  Africa  were  reported  to 
be  no  more  immune  from  race  consciousness  than  their  western  counter¬ 
parts  and  were  even  said  to  prefer  west  European  to  African  company. 
For  another,  the  high  standard  of  living  they  enjoyed  seemed  to  belie  the 
assertion  that  Soviet  experience  provided  the  pattern  for  Africans  to 
follow.  Disillusion  appeared  to  be  setting  in  on  both  sides. 

Moreover,  the  situation  was  beginning  to  be  even  more  aggravated 
from  the  Soviet  point  of  view  by  the  growing  revelations  of  the  doctrinal 
dispute  with  China.2  The  Chinese  could  claim  with  a  good  deal  of  justifi¬ 
cation  that  their  style  of  communism  was  more  nearly  suited  to  the  needs 
of  under-developed  countries  than  the  sophisticated  Soviet  model.  They 
could  also  assert,  less  effectively,  that  colour  gave  them  a  common  bond 
with  Africans  and  Asians— less  effectively  for  the  very  good  reason  that  as 
chauvinists  the  Chinese  appeared  second  to  none.  On  the  other  hand, 

1  These  two  tiny  states  were  formerly  the  Belgian  trust  territory  of  Ruanda  Urundi  and 
became  independent  in  July.  Their  poverty  and  acute  tribal  antagonisms  made  them  barely 
viable,  and  ripe  for  foreign  interference,  but  in  1962  at  least,  they  were  left  alone.  The  fears  of  a 
‘second  Congo’  were  not  realized,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  United  Nations  which  was  loth  to 

take  on  another  such  commitment.  .  .  .  . 

2  An  anti-communist  appraisal  of  both  Soviet  and  Chinese  activity  is  P.  Lessing,  Ajnca  s  Red 
Harvest  (London,  1962). 
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China’s  aid  resources  could  not  possibly  match  those  at  Russia’s  disposal, 
and  if  Soviet  ideologists  balked  at  the  waywardness  of  African  Marxism,  it 
was  certain  that  Africans  and  the  strictly  orthodox  Chinese  would  have 
even  less  sympathy  with  each  other.  But  this  was  speculation  and,  for  the 
moment,  the  Russian  position  and  the  cause  of  communist  unity  were 
being  undermined  by  the  spectacle  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  missions  working 
against  one  another  in  countries  like  Somalia,  while  an  open  policy  differ¬ 
ence  had  already  occurred  in  Cameroun  over  the  degree  of  support  to  be 
offered  to  the  rebel  Union  des  populations  camerounaises  (U.P.C.).  Here,  the 
Chinese  had  failed  to  persuade  the  Russians  to  join  them  in  giving  material 
aid  (including  military  training)  to  the  U.P.C.  guerrillas,  but  Africa  held 
out  the  prospect  of  many  more  such  situations.  In  a  continent  seething 
with  political  instability  and  tribal  hatreds,  the  militant  Chinese  doctrine 
of  armed  revolution  seemed  likely  to  pay  considerably  more  dividends 
than  Khrushchev’s  ‘parliamentary  road  to  socialism’.  For  the  moment, 
however,  the  conflict  was  in  its  infancy. 

In  the  absence  of  any  deep  involvement  in  cold  war  politics,  interest  in 
the  subject  of  Africa’s  relations  with  the  outside  world  focussed  mainly 
during  1962  on  the  connection  between  Africa  and  Europe,  or  to  be 
more  specific,  between  Africa  and  the  European  Economic  Community 
(E.E.C.).1  This  was  an  especially  important  year  for  both,  for  their  as¬ 
sociation  was  simultaneously  due  for  change  and  (it  was  hoped)  for  a 
great  expansion  in  membership.  Change  was  in  the  offing  because  the 
five-year  convention  between  the  Community  and  its  sixteen  African 
associates2  was  about  to  expire  at  the  end  of  1962  and  a  new  agreement, 
also  for  five  years,  was  in  the  process  of  being  negotiated.  Expansion 
seemed  likely  because  Britain’s  application  to  join  the  Common  Market, 
if  successful,  might  also  bring  the  five  African  members  of  the  British 
Commonwealth3  into  association  ;  if  they  entered,  almost  every  inde¬ 
pendent  African  state  south  of  the  Sahara  would  be  in  the  Eurafrican 
partnership. 

Although  the  two  sets  of  negotiations  had  obvious  affinities,  they  were 
kept  rigidly  apart  from  the  outset  by  a  decision  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  Community,  reached  early  in  February.  Britain’s  friends  within  the 
E.E.C.  had  originally  asked  that  they  should  run  interdependently  and 
the  Netherlands  had  even  suggested  postponing  the  conclusion  of  a  new 
Association  agreement  until  the  question  of  British  membership  of  the 

1  For  developments  during  1961,  see  Survey ,  1961,  pp.  392-400.  A  good  introductory  survey 
is  available  in  T.  Balogh,  ‘Africa  and  the  Common  Market’,  i,  Journal  of  Common  Market  Studies, 
no.  1. 

2  Cameroun,  Central  African  Republic,  Chad,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Congo  (Leopoldville), 
Dahomey,  Gabon,  Ivory  Coast,  Madagascar,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Niger,  Senegal,  Somalia,  Togo, 
Upper  Volta. 

3  Ghana,  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone,  Tanganyika. 
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Community  had  been  settled.  France,  however,  was  insistent  that  the 
terms  to  be  offered  to  the  British  African  territories  should  be  terms  nego¬ 
tiated  with  the  existing  associates  and  that  the  Commonwealth  countries 
should  have  no  say  in  the  making  of  them.  The  French  were  also  said  to 
have  demanded  senior  status  under  a  new  agreement  for  the  existing 
associates,  but  by  August,  when  the  first  long  stage  of  the  British  negotia¬ 
tions  ended,  this  demand  had  been  dropped  and  France  had  conceded  that 
Commonwealth  Africa  should  be  granted  association  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  firstcomers. 

The  negotiations  over  association  were  already  under  way  when  the 
year  began,  and  conflict  over  the  shape  of  the  new  convention  had  broken 
out  on  both  sides.  The  Africans  were  anxious  that  it  should  reflect  their 
enhanced  position  as  independent  sovereign  states1  and  that  the  benefits 
of  the  old  system — in  the  shape  of  development  aid,  the  protection  of  a 
common  external  tariff  and  preferential  prices — should  be  substantially 
higher  under  the  coming  agreement.  It  was  also  one  of  their  principal 
demands  that  the  wording  of  the  convention  should  take  much  more 
account  of  African  economic  interests,  in  both  the  trade  and  aid  spheres, 
than  it  had  in  the  past.2  As  yet,  none  of  these  things  was  clear.  The 
Europeans,  too,  were  uncertain  about  the  character  of  the  future  relation¬ 
ship.  Broadly  speaking,  they  were  divided  (as  on  so  many  other  issues) 
between  France  and  the  rest.  It  was  the  former  French  African  colonies 
which  constituted  the  vast  majority  of  associates  and  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  was  determined  to  preserve  the  tight  economic  nexus  between  these 
territories  and  Europe  and,  if  it  could,  to  shift  some  of  the  burden  of  aiding 
them  on  to  its  partners  in  the  E.E.C.3  The  remainder  of  the  Community’s 
members,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  to  minimize  their  own  share  of  the 
aid  burden  and  to  avoid  undue  discrimination  against  third  countries 
which  were  not  associates.4  Expressed  in  political  terms,  this  was  another 
instance  of  the  clash  between  divergent  concepts  of  what  the  Community 
was  intended  to  be :  close-knit,  self-sufficient  and  ‘inward-looking’  or  rela¬ 
tively  liberal  and  ‘outward-looking’  towards  the  United  States  and  the 
under-developed  world. 

At  a  meeting  early  in  March  the  E.E.C.  ministers  appeared  to  have 
reached  agreement  on  the  broad  outline  of  the  terms  to  be  offered  to  the 
associates.  The  proposed  common  external  tariff  on  tropical  products 


1  They  were  all  colonies  in  1957. 

2  For  a  critique  of  the  practical  administration  of  association,  see  Spectator,  12  October  1962. 

3  The  French  budget  for  1962  included  $550  million  for  aid  to  former  French  colonies. 

4  West  Germany,  for  example,  was  particularly  concerned  about  its  valuable  trade  with  Latin 
America  which  would  be  hit  by  high  common  tariffs  on  tropical  produce.  The  United  States  too 
was  anxious  to  protect  Latin  American  interests  and  American  representations  on  Latin  America’s 
behalf  were  frequent,  notably  in  President  Kennedy’s  Trade  Expansion  Message  of  25  January 
1962  :  Documents,  1962,  No.  104. 
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was  to  be  ‘adjusted’,  presumably  in  favour  of  third  countries,  but  the 
Africans  were  to  be  safeguarded  by  immediate  compensatory  measures 
including  production  subsidies,  and  more  economic  and  technical  aid. 
But  although  this  represented  concessions  to  the  French  view,  it  was  only 
an  agreement  ‘in  principle’  and,  less  than  a  month  later,  the  Six  were 
reported  to  be  at  loggerheads  again. 

In  fact,  practically  nothing  had  been  settled  and  a  Eurafrican  minis¬ 
terial  conference  in  Brussels  on  9  and  10  April  achieved  precious  little  as 
a  result.1  By  dint  of  discussions  lasting  far  into  the  night  it  was  decided 
that  a  common  external  tariff  on  certain  tropical  products  should  come 
into  force  on  1  January  1963,  that  new  outlets  must  be  found  for  coffee  and 
bananas  and  that  the  Africans  might  invoke  safeguard  clauses  against 
E.E.C.  imports.  This  did  not  take  matters  very  far,  however.  For  one 
thing,  it  was  not  known  at  what  specific  level  the  common  tariff  would  be 
set  and  even  more  importantly  the  amount  of  development  aid  for  the 
period  1963-67  had  not  been  fixed.  The  Africans  were  said  to  have  de¬ 
manded  no  less  than  $1,770  million,  or  more  than  treble  the  amount  al¬ 
lotted  for  1958-62,  and  the  Community  had  almost  certainly  rejected  this 
out  of  hand.  So  the  bargaining  had  virtually  reached  deadlock  and  it  was 
now  beginning  to  be  doubtful  whether  a  new  convention  could  be  prepared 
in  time  for  1963.  The  situation  was  made  even  more  serious  when  on  19 
April  Mr.  Macmillan  announced  that  the  Commonwealth  prime  ministers 
would  meet  in  London  on  10  September  to  discuss  their  future  relations 
with  Britain  and  the  E.E.C.  That  a  detailed  association  agreement  could 
be  laid  before  them  by  then  seemed  too  much  to  expect. 

A  second  Eurafrican  conference,  scheduled  for  20  June,  had  to  be  post¬ 
poned  for  two  weeks  because  of  continuing  disagreement  within  the  E.E.C., 
but  meanwhile  an  acceptable  compromise  seemed  to  have  been  hammered 
out.2  France’s  partners  had  gained  their  point  that  there  should  be  an 
appreciable  reduction  in  the  projected  common  tariff  on  tropical  products, 
and  the  tariffs  on  coffee,  tea  and  cocoa — 16  per  cent,  18  per  cent  and  9  per 
cent  respectively — were  to  be  cut  by  40  per  cent.3  The  French  for  their 
part  had  managed  to  have  the  total  aid  load  spread  more  equably  among 
the  Six  than  hitherto,  and  the  sum  to  be  made  available  was  raised,  but 
only  to  $700  million.  At  the  same  time,  France  had  succeeded  in  getting 
rid  of  the  preferential  price  system  (whereby  the  Africans  were  paid  often 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  world  price  for  their  produce)  which  had 
borne  most  heavily  on  France  as  the  chief  market  for  its  ex-colonies.  $200 
million  were  to  be  set  aside  from  the  development  fund  to  compensate  the 


1  Le  Monde,  12  April  1962. 

2  Times,  22  June  1962. 

3  On  3  July  the  E.E.C.  Council  also  agreed  that  the  20  per  cent  tariff  on  bananas  be  cut  by  a 
quarter  on  1  January  1963. 
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African  states  for  any  losses  they  might  suffer  as  a  result,  to  be  used  for 
production  subsidies  and  for  help  in  diversification. 

This  was  not  enough  for  the  associates,  however,  and  at  the  Eurafrican 
meeting  on  4  and  5  July  they  angrily  rejected  the  Community  offer  on  the 
grounds  that  the  abolition  of  price  supports  within  five  years  would  be 
disastrous  unless  Community  aid  were  stepped  up  at  least  to  $810  million. 
The  African  reaction  was  understandable :  for  most  of  the  new  states,  the 
artificially  high  prices  paid  in  France  were  their  principal  source  of 
revenue  and  their  economies  were  patently  too  weak  to  do  without  a  large 
measure  of  support  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Yet  as  all  concerned  were  aware,  the  Africans  had  nowhere  else  to  turn 
and  when  negotiations  reopened  in  Brussels  on  23  October,  agreement  was 
quickly  reached  on  the  basis  of  a  marginally  heightened  aid  offer  of  $730 
million,  S500  million  for  economic  and  technical  development,  $230 
million  for  subsidies  and  diversification.  On  20  December  the  new  con¬ 
vention  was  initialled,  and  a  year  of  fierce  and  acrimonious  bargaining 
came  to  an  end.1 

The  negotiations  over  the  association  of  the  African  states  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  to  which  we  now  turn,  hold  no  more  than  an  academic 
interest  in  one  sense,  in  view  of  the  failure  of  Britain  to  enter  the  E.E.C. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  worth  following  for  the  light  they  shed  on  the  mostly 
hostile  British  African  feelings  towards  the  Community.  The  chief 
burdens  of  African  criticism  of  the  E.E.C.  were  that  in  the  association 
convention  it  kept  Africa  on  the  same  grossly  unequal  economic  footing 
that  had  existed  under  colonialism,  and  that  its  political  status  whether 
as  a  component  of  the  western  alliance  or  as  a  ‘third  force’  power,  was 
incompatible  with  African  non-alignment.2  Several  of  the  more  militant 
African  states  had  so  far  vehemently  rejected  the  very  notion  of  associa¬ 
tion  and  even  the  moderates  had  considerable  reservations  about  it. 
Of  the  five  African  members  of  the  Commonwealth,  only  the  white- 
controlled  Central  African  Federation  had  unequivocally  welcomed  the 

1  It  was  not  signed  until  20  July  1963  and  not  finally  ratified  until  1  June  1964.  Official  text 
in  Journal  Officiel  des  Communautes  Europeennes,  No.  93,  11  June  1964,  pp.  1431-64;  an  unofficial 
English  translation  is  available  as  E.E.C.  and  the  African  Associated  States :  The  Convention  of 
Association  (O.U.P.  for  R.I.I.A.,  1963).  For  a  contemporary  commentary,  see  G.  van  Benthem 
van  der  Bergh,  ‘The  New  Convention  of  Association  with  the  African  States’  in  Common  Market 
Law  Review,  for  1963-4. 

2  Even  such  a  devoted  Marketeer  as  Mrs.  Miriam  Camps  feels  bound  to  say  that  ‘it  could  not 
really  be  denied  that  association  had  some  political  overtones,  both  in  terms  of  the  East-West 
struggle  and  in  terms  of  perpetuating  a  special  relationship  with  former  colonial  powers’ 
(M.  Camps,  Britain  and  the  European  Economic  Community  1955-1963  (London,  1964),  p.  441).  The 
behaviour  of  West  Germany  at  the  end  of  1962  offers  a  case  in  point.  When  it  was  rumoured 
that  one  associate,  Mali,  was  on  the  verge  of  giving  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  Bonn  threatened  to  refuse  to  ratify  the  new  Convention.  If  any  associated 
state  shouldr  ecognize  the  D.D.R.  after  ratification,  then,  in  the  West  German  view,  its  develop¬ 
ment  aid  should  be  cut  off.  Mali  did  not  recognize  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 
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prospect,  Sierra  Leone  was  favourably  inclined,  Ghana  adamantly  op¬ 
posed,  Nigeria  and  Tanganyika  (the  latter  as  spokesman  lor  East  Africa 
at  large)  less  overtly  hostile  but  almost  equally  certain  to  refuse  to  come  in. 
The  British  government,  needless  to  say,  was  not  unaware  of  Common¬ 
wealth  feeling.  British  ministers  had  already  sounded  out  Commonwealth 
opinion  before  taking  the  final  decision  to  apply  for  entry  in  July  1 96 1 , 1  so 
that  the  generally  unsympathetic  attitude  was  well  known.  It  was  with 
this  in  mind  that  the  chief  British  negotiator,  Mr.  Heath,  had  made  sugges¬ 
tions  for  possible  alternatives  to  association  in  his  opening  speech  to  the 
E.E.C.  Council  of  Ministers  in  Paris  on  10  October  1961.  In  the  first 
place  Mr.  Heath  had  proposed  that  those  producers  of  tropical  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials  which  needed  protection  as  well  as  equality  of  treat¬ 
ment  should  have  free  entry  into  the  United  Kingdom  market  but  not  into 
the  market  of  the  Six,  and  that  the  common  external  tariff  should  be  re¬ 
negotiated  so  as  to  protect  both  the  Commonwealth  country  in  question 
and  the  E.E.C.  associates.  Secondly,  he  had  suggested  that  the  common 
tariff  might  be  lowered  on  such  things  as  coffee,  vegetable  oils  and  pine¬ 
apples,  or  eliminated  altogether  on  items  such  as  tea,  cocoa,  tropical 
woods,  palm  oil  and  spices.  Neither  of  these  alternatives  was  accepted  by 
the  Community,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  even  some  time  before 
Britain  was  able  to  secure  parity  of  status  for  possible  Commonwealth 
adherents  to  the  new  association  convention. 

Quite  apart  from  the  political  arguments,  how  were  the  Commonwealth 
states  situated  economically  in  relation  to  the  revised  convention?  In  so 
far  as  trade  was  concerned,  it  was  clear  that  most  stood  to  gain  from 
association  and,  conversely,  to  suffer  if  they  stayed  out,  since  they  would 
not  only  lose  their  Commonwealth  preferences  but  would  have  to  face  the 
common  external  tariff  into  the  bargain.  Ghanaian  cocoa  provided  per¬ 
haps  the  clearest  case.  Ghana’s  cocoa  exports  to  the  E.E.C.  had  reached 
almost  40  per  cent  of  her  total  cocoa  exports,  with  West  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  eclipsing  Britain  as  markets  and  trade  in  Belgium  and  Italy 
fast  expanding.2  Even  with  a  common  tariff  at  the  reduced  rate  of  6-25 
per  cent,  Ghana  was  bound  to  be  damaged  to  an  appreciable  extent. 
Sierra  Leone  and  the  Central  African  Federation  on  the  other  hand, 
which  relied  less  heavily  on  tropical  agricultural  staples,  were  relatively 
better  placed.  But  only  for  the  tropical  producers  as  a  whole — that  is, 
Ghana,  Nigeria,  and  the  three  East  African  territories — the  dissimilarities 
between  association  and  non-association  undoubtedly  were  great. 

The  advantages  in  terms  of  aid,  for  the  larger  countries  at  least,  were 
not  so  important.  Nigeria,  for  instance,  needed  overseas  aid  of  up  to  $840 
million  for  its  seven-year  plan  for  1962-8,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  the 

1  See  Survey,  1961,  pp.  134-42. 

2  ‘Barclays  Bank  (D.C.O.)  Overseas  Review  1961,’  quoted  in:  ix,  AfricaDigest, no. 6,  June  1962. 
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total  offered  by  the  Community  to  all  eighteen  associates  put  together  for 
the  five  years  beginning  in  1963.  A  share  in  the  E.E.C.’s  development 
programme  on  its  present  scale  would  obviously  bring  only  marginal  bene¬ 
fits,  although  needless  to  say  this  did  not  hold  true  for  the  smaller  states. 

Yet  whatever  the  advantages  of  association,  most  of  the  Commonwealth 
countries  still  lacked  the  courage  to  take  the  plunge,  and  it  was  curious  to 
see  them  using  many  of  the  same  arguments  employed  by  British  oppon¬ 
ents  of  Britain’s  adherence  to  the  E.E.C.  Just  as  the  latter  refused  to  admit 
that  Britain  could  enhance  its  trading  position  inside  the  Community,  so 
the  Africans  preferred  to  believe  that  they  could  ultimately  do  better, 
above  all  in  the  crucial  field  of  industrial  development,  through  the  agency 
of  an  African  Common  Market  outside  the  Community’s  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence.  Here  they  undeniably  had  a  point.  The  working  of  the  association 
convention  so  far  had  done  conspicuously  little  to  foster  native  African 
industries  which,  in  time,  might  compete  with  Europe.  Moreover,  indus¬ 
trialization  was  vital  if  a  continental  market  of  complementary  economies 
was  to  be  built  up  and  intra-African  trade  boosted  beyond  its  current 
meagre  limits.  But  it  was  doubtful  whether  an  African  Common  Market 
could  do  this  of  its  own  volition  and,  since  the  existing  associates  could  not 
be  detached  from  the  E.E.C.  by  virtue  of  their  enormous  dependence  on 
it,  it  seemed  more  practical  for  the  non-associates  to  come  in  and  with  theif 
added  weight  wrest  from  the  Community  concessions  which  their  partnerr 
had  been  too  weak  to  gain.  Looking  to  Nigeria  as  the  likeliest  leader  os 
such  a  movement,  The  Economist  of  1  September  attempted  impassionedly 
to  drive  this  point  home:  ‘By  working  from  within — and  without  real 
danger  to  itself — Nigeria  could  coax  the  French  countries  into  sturdier 
independence  of  France;  it  might  also  guide  them  into  diversifying  their 
economies  and  reducing  the  degree  of  their  economic  (and  therefore 
political)  dependence  upon  Paris.  But  staying  out  will  help  no  one.’1 

But  the  African  leaders  were  deaf  to  these  persuasions.  At  the  Common¬ 
wealth  prime  ministers’  conference  in  London  from  10  to  19  September, 
the  issues  were  debated  once  again  at  length  and  the  answer  of  the 
majority,  as  anticipated,  was  no.  Only  the  Central  African  Federation 
declared  itself  in  favour  and  then  partly  for  reasons  anathema  to  any  self- 
respecting,  non-aligned  African  statesman.2  Sierra  Leone,  in  the  words  of 
the  final  communique,3  ‘wished  to  consider  further  their  attitude  towards 
association,  after  consultation  with  other  African  countries  which  are  not 
members  of  the  Commonwealth’.  Ghana,  Nigeria  and  Tanganyika  all 
formally  refused. 

1  Economist,  i  September  1962. 

2  Association,  as  seen  by  Sir  Roy  Welensky,  ‘could  promote  economic  progress,  break  down 
the  existing  difference  in  heritage  and  so  become  a  force  against  communism’,  not  to  say  a 
‘third  voice  in  world  affairs’,  Times,  13  September  1962. 

3  Text  in  Commonwealth  Survey,  25  September  1962,  pp.  778-81. 
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In  the  months  that  followed,  as  the  negotiations  between  Britain  and  the 
E.E.C.  ground  slowly  on,  alternatives  for  those  not  contemplating  associa¬ 
tion  were  devised.  The  possibility  of  association  was  left  open  for  one 
thing.  Secondly,  it  was  agreed  that  trade  agreements  might  be  drawn  up, 
naturally  on  less  advantageous  terms  than  those  written  into  the  association 
convention,  and  by  no  means  as  far-reaching  as  the  trade  agreements 
concluded  with  India  and  Pakistan.  Thirdly,  imports  from  these  coun¬ 
tries  might  benefit  from  an  easy  adjustment  in  the  alignment  of  British 
duties  with  the  common  external  tariff,  as  had  been  agreed  in  the  case  of 
manufactured  goods  from  India  and  Pakistan.  In  addition  to  these 
arrangements,  it  was  announced  on  15  November  that  the  Six  had  agreed 
to  a  nil  common  tariff  on  African  hardwoods,  a  concession  most  important, 
perhaps,  to  Nigeria.1  In  this  connection  it  was  interesting  to  see  that 
Nigeria  had  already  opened  bilateral  talks  in  Brussels  which  could  be 
taken  to  indicate  a  change  of  heart.2 

The  rest  is  only  too  well  known.  On  14  January  1963  President  de 
Gaulle  issued  his  veto  on  British  entry  and  the  negotiations  collapsed 
overnight.  In  the  process  what  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  crises  in 
Commonwealth  and  African  history  was  transformed  into  a  ludicrous  and 
empty  anti-climax. 

The  Independence  Movement 

For  most  Africans,  the  supreme  issue  in  international  affairs — indeed, 
perhaps  the  only  issue  capable  of  commanding  unanimous  agreement  in 
African  circles — was  the  liberation  of  the  remainder  of  the  continent  from 
European  minority  rule.  At  the  beginning  of  1962  this  area  (or  those 
parts  of  it  exciting  the  most  political  attention)3  comprised  three  main 
regions,  between  them  covering  almost  the  entire  southern  end  of  Africa, 
that  is :  the  Portuguese  provinces  of  Angola  and  Mozambique  ;  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  South  Africa  and  the  adjoining  territory  of  South  West  Africa  ;  and 
the  so-called  Central  African  Federation  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 

In  raising  the  liberation  question  at  international  level,  the  new 
African  states  relied  most  heavily  on  the  United  Nations,  both  as  a 
debating  forum  and  as  a  possible  source  of  action,  for  past  experience  had 
shown  them  what  meagre  support  they  could  expect  from  the  powers  out- 

1  Times,  16  November  1962.  The  final  state  of  the  negotiations  in  so  far  as  they  concerned 
association  is  given  in  European  Economic  Community,  Commission,  Report  to  the  European 
Parliament  on  the  State  of  the  negotiations  with  the  United  Kingdom  (Brussels,  February  1963),  pp.  41-50. 

2  Sunday  Telegraph,  7  October  1962. 

3  Since  it  was  either  independent  or  on  the  verge  of  independence,  British  East  Africa  did  not 
attract  so  much  interest.  Neither,  at  this  juncture,  did  the  British-controlled  territories  of 
Bechuanaland,  Basutoland  and  Swaziland,  nor  the  various  scattered  Spanish  colonies  on  the 
northern  and  western  coasts. 
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side  the  U.N.  context.  The  states  of  Europe,  in  the  nature  of  things,  were 
unwilling  to  destroy  the  surviving  European  stake  in  Africa,  and  the 
United  States,  while  more  sympathetic  to  African  aspirations  in  many 
ways,  was  inhibited  by  its  obligations  to  the  western  alliance.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  China,  which  might  have  been  thought  to  be  likelier  sponsors 
of  an  anti-colonialist  struggle,  were  in  fact  more  forthcoming  with  moral 
exhortations  than  solid  material  aid,  if  the  Algerian  war  could  be  taken  as 
a  guide.  As  for  unilateral  action  on  the  part  of  the  Africans  themselves, 
this  was  problematical  in  the  extreme  as  long  as  their  military  resources 
remained  so  weak  vis-a-vis,  say,  those  of  South  Africa  and  so  long  as  they 
lacked  a  single  Pan-African  union  to  co-ordinate  their  efforts.  Nineteen 
sixty-two,  as  we  shall  see,1  marked  the  beginnings  of  a  step  in  this  direction 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan-African  Freedom  Movement  for  East, 
Central  and  South  Africa  (PAFMECSA),  but  for  the  moment  the  initiative 
still  rested  with  individual  militant  leaders  like  President  Nkrumah  of 
Ghana,  who  had  so  far  made  the  running  on  the  anti-colonial  issue.  In 
June,  for  example,  Nkrumah  held  a  spectacular  ‘conference  of  freedom 
fighters’  in  Accra  at  which  plans  were  reported  to  have  been  laid  for 
campaigns  of  sabotage  and  civil  disobedience  and  a  fund-raising  movement 
started.2  But  the  President’s  demand  that  the  United  Nations  should  end 
colonialism  in  Africa  by  the  end  of  1962 — i.e.  in  less  than  seven  months 
time — suggested  that,  while  the  Ghanaian  approach  might  have  its  uses  as 
an  exercise  in  publicity,  in  providing  the  necessary  consolation  and  en¬ 
couragement  for  nationalist  party  leaders  in  exile,  and,  no  doubt,  as  a 
rejoinder  to  PAFMECSA,  its  constructive  possibilities  were  limited.  Fail¬ 
ing  a  working  organisation  of  African  states,  the  United  Nations  seemed 
to  offer  the  best  alternative,  especially  since  the  Africans  as  a  bloc  disposed 
of  close  on  one-third  of  the  votes  of  the  General  Assembly.3 

Already  the  Africans  had  made  their  presence  felt  in  New  York  with  the 
establishment  of  a  seventeen-member  committee  to  examine  what  pio- 
gress  was  being  made  on  the  implementation  of  the  Assembly  s  celebrated 
‘decolonisation’  declaration  of  14  December  i960.4  In  the  course  of  its 
first  year’s  work,  the  committee’s  attention  was  directed  almost  wholly  to 
the  situation  in  southern  Africa  and  its  hearings,  together  with  those  of 
several  other  committees,  were  to  act  as  a  continuous  counterpoint  to 
developments  there.  Throughout  the  year,  the  European-controlled  areas 
were  submitted  to  international  scrutiny  of  an  unprecedented  intensity 
with  the  intended  objective  of  advancing  the  territories  in  question  to 
independence  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Unfortunately,  the  United 

1  Below,  pp.  514-15-  2  Daily  Telegraph,  io  June  1962. 

3  22  out  of  104  at  the  beginning  of  1962,  32  out  of  1 10  at  the  end. 

4  Documents,  i960,  pp.  404-6.  The  committee’s  membership  was  raised  from  17  to  24  at  the 
end  of  1962. 
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Nations  investigations  were  to  prove  a  double-edged  weapon.  As  often  as 
not  they  revealed  the  weaknesses  of  the  nationalist  movements  whose 
petitioners  appeared  before  them  and  on  at  least  one  occasion  they  served 
to  discredit  the  United  Nations  itself.  They  may  also  have  been  partly 
responsible  for  Southern  Rhodesia’s  panic-stricken  rush  into  the  hands  of 
a  reactionary  settler  oligarchy  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Otherwise  their 
impact  on  events  was  marginal,  not  to  say  inversely  proportional  to  the 
genuine  indignation  and  concern  they  generated.  This  was  a  sobering 
experience  :  the  limitations  of  the  United  Nations’  power  to  influence 
affairs  in  southern  Africa  in  an  immediate  and  positive  way  were  made 
painfully  clear  and  the  situation  there  was  revealed  to  be  even  more 
intractable  than  the  pessimists  had  feared. 

Portugal 

The  Portuguese  territories  offered  a  case  in  point.  The  Portuguese 
colonial  empire  had  been  badly  shaken  in  1961,  first  by  the  African  revolt 
in  Angola  in  March  and  then  by  the  loss  of  Goa  to  India  in  December. 
In  the  new  year  disturbances  spread  to  Portugal  itself,  with  a  short-lived 
mutiny  at  military  barracks  at  Beja,  outside  Lisbon,  followed  by  street 
demonstrations  in  Oporto.  But  at  the  end  of  1962  the  Salazar  regime  was 
still  in  the  saddle,  the  Angolan  rising  was  being  contained  and  mounting 
United  Nations’  protests  against  Portuguese  policies  continued  to  be 
ignored.1 

In  international  terms  the  ultimate  effect  of  Portuguese  defiance  was  to 
split  the  opposition,  that  is,  the  ‘consensus’  which  the  United  States  had 
recently  succeeded  in  establishing  with  the  Afro- Asian  states  at  the  United 
Nations  over  Congo  policy  and  colonial  affairs  in  general.2  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1962,  however,  the  coalition  still  held  firm,  as  the  General 
Assembly  debate  on  Angola  showed.  The  debate  had  been  held  over  from 
November  1961  when  a  sub-committee  of  the  Assembly  reported  on  the 
situation  in  Angola  and  urged  on  Portugal  ‘the  formulation  of  plans  to 
prepare  the  territory  for  self-government  and  the  exercise  of  self-deter¬ 
mination’.3  On  this  virtually  all  members  of  the  Organisation  were 
agreed.  What  lay  at  issue  was  the  degree  of  pressure  the  Assembly  was 
prepared  to  recommend  to  persuade  the  Salazar  government  to  change  its 
tune;  in  other  words,  was  it  ready  to  call  for  sanctions?  Predictably 
enough,  the  communist  bloc  took  the  extreme  view  with  alacrity.  The 
Soviet  permanent  representative,  Mr.  Zorin,  denounced  Portuguese 
colonial  rule  as  a  unique  combination  of  the  ‘mediaeval  inquisition  and 


1  For  attempts  to  justify  the  Portuguese  position,  see  F.  Nogueira,  The  United  Nations  and 
Portugal ,  a  study  of  Anti-Colonialism  (London,  1963),  and  G.  Martelli,  ‘Portugal  and  the  United 
Nations’,  in  40,  International  Affairs,  no.  3,  July  1964. 

2  See  Survey,  1961,  pp.  472,  475-6,  479>  482. 


3  Documents,  1961,  p.  699. 
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Hitlerite  methods  of  mass  extermination’,  while  a  draft  resolution  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Bulgaria  and  Poland  introduced  an  explicit  threat  of  sanctions. 

Yet  at  this  juncture,  Afro-Asian  opinion  held  back,  even  if  it  was  with 
misgivings.  In  the  words  of  one  of  their  principal  spokesmen,  Mr.  Mala- 
lasekera  of  Ceylon,  at  the  very  least  there  must  be  ‘a  clear  commitment’  by 
members  of  the  Assembly  ‘to  use  their  influence  and  powers  of  persuasion 
with  the  Portuguese  government,  to  cease  this  senseless  defiance  and  to 
co-operate  with  the  world  organisation’.  The  Afro-Asian  resolution, 
therefore,  when  tabled,  was  silent  on  the  sanctions  question  and  restricted 
itself  to  pressing  Portugal  to  carry  through  reforms  ‘with  a  view  to  the 
transfer  of  power  to  the  people  of  Angola’.  This  was  a  draft  moderate 
enough  to  secure  American  and  even  British  support  and  on  30  January 
the  resolution  was  adopted  by  99  votes  to  2- — South  Africa  and  Spain.1 
The  sub-committee  was  kept  in  being  and  asked  to  report  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth  session  of  the  Assembly  in  the  autumn. 

In  the  light  of  Portugal’s  x'efusal  to  acknowledge  the  United  Nations’ 
competence  to  intervene,  however,  the  resolution  was  a  dead  letter  from 
the  outset  and  its  impact  was  undermined  still  further  by  the  schism 
between  the  two  main  Angolan  nationalist  parties,  the  Union  of  Angolan 
Peoples  (U.P.A.)  and  the  Popular  Movement : for  Angolan  Liberation  (M.P.L.A.). 
On  5  April  the  leader  of  the  U.P.A.,  Roberto  Holden,  announced  the 
formation  of  an  Angolan  government-in-exile  in  Leopoldville — the 
F.L.N.A.2— without  the  participation  of  the  M.P.L.A.  and  at  the  Lagos 
foreign  ministers’  conference  later  in  the  month  denunciations  and 
counter-denunciations  were  freely  bandied  about  in  public.  As  the 
Nigerian  Daily  Times  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  on  30  April,3  this  could  do 
nothing  but  damage  for  the  Angolan  cause  and  make  it  more  difficult  for 
the  rest  of  Africa  to  support  the  nationalist  movement.  In  August,  talks 
on  reconciliation  were  held  in  Leopoldville  between  Holden  and  Agos- 
tinho  Neto,  the  head  of  the  M.P.L.A.,  who  had  recently  escaped  from 
detention  in  Portugal,  but  nothing  came  of  them,  and  on  20  August  the 
Congolese  government  reaffirmed  its  backing  of  Holden  by  handing  ovei 
a  military  training  camp  near  Thysville  for  use  by  his  guerrilla  fighters. 

Anxious  no  doubt  to  avoid  a  similar  division,  the  nationalist  leaderships 
of  the  east  African  province  of  Mozambique  had  meanwhile  proclaimed 
the  establishment  of  a  common  Liberation  Front,  linking  the  Mozambique 
African  National  Union  (M.A.N.U.)  and  the  Democratic  National  Union 
of  Mozambique  (UDENAMO) .  Later  in  the  summer  petitioners  from  the 
Front  appeared  before  the  committee  of  seventeen  which  on  10  August 

•  Documents,  1962,  No.  236.  Portugal  had  walked  out  of  the  debate  ;  France  abstained  from 

3  The  Front  for  the  National  Liberation  of  Angola,  a  coalition  of  the  U.P.A.  and  the  Angolan 
Democratic  Party  (R.D.A.),  modelled  on  the  Algerian  F.L.N. 

i  Quoted  in  Africa  Digest,  June  1962,  p.  199. 
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passed  a  joint  communist  and  Afro-Asian  resolution  calling  on  the 
Assembly  to  support  ‘immediate  independence’  for  Mozambique  and — a 
dramatic  indication  of  the  hardening  of  Afro-Asian  opinion  since  the 
debate  on  Angola  in  January — urging  sanctions  in  the  event  of  Portuguese 
refusal  to  comply.1  Since  the  United  States  and  the  other  three  western 
members  of  the  committee  voted  against  the  draft  (to  quote  the  American 
delegate,  Mr.  Bingham,  it  was  ‘so  extreme  that  it  could  not  possibly  com¬ 
mand  the  support  of  the  powers  most  closely  associated  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Portugal’),  it  seemed  that  the  honeymoon  of  ‘consensus’  was  over. 
There  may  have  been  special  reasons  for  the  apparent  change  in  American 
policy,  however.  American  abstention  over  the  Assembly  resolution  on 
southern  Rhodesia  on  28  June  can  be  explained  by  a  natural  wish  to 
avoid  a  direct  clash  with  Britain,  and  in  Portugal’s  case  the  vigorous  con¬ 
demnation  of  anti-colonialism  may  not  have  been  altogether  unconnected 
with  an  alleged  Portuguese  threat  to  refuse  to  renew  the  United  States 
lease  on  its  military  bases  in  the  Azores,  due  to  expire  on  3 1  December.2 
At  all  events,  it  seemed  odd  that  Washington  should  at  the  same  time  be 
pressing  for  economic  sanctions  against  Katanga  in  conjunction  with  the 
Afro-Asian  bloc.  Yet  even  if  the  American  position  on  the  wider  colonial 
issue  was  merely  tactical,  the  Kennedy  administration  still  ran  the  risk  of 
forfeiting  the  power  to  moderate  the  increasingly  uncompromising  Afro- 
Asian  line. 

The  excitement  over  Mozambique  was  something  new.  Although 
Angola  had  been  the  centre  of  violent  unrest  since  February  1961,  Mozam¬ 
bique  had  so  far  remained  apparently  immune.  Now  it  seemed  that 
‘Angola  depression’  might  be  spreading  east,  but  the  danger  to  Portugal 
did  not  come  from  an  incipient  African  rebellion  of  which  there  was  so  far 
no  sign.  The  real  threat  lay  instead  in  the  growing  restiveness  of  the  white 
settlers,  who,  like  their  counterparts  in  Angola,  were  chafing  irritably 
under  the  administration  of  officials  sent  out  from  Lisbon.  In  February 
two  Angolan  deputies  to  the  Portuguese  National  Assembly  had  put  down 
motions  for  a  greater  measure  of  self-government  and  a  month  later 
bankers  and  merchants  in  Mozambique  were  reported  to  have  urged  the 
governor-general,  Admiral  Rodrigues,  to  press  for  more  economic  and 
political  autonomy.3  The  Portuguese  reply  was  scarcely  encouraging.  In 
spite  of  a  promise  by  the  minister  for  overseas  provinces,  Dr.  Moreira,  that 
the  ‘organic  law’  governing  the  status  of  Portuguese  territories  was  about 
to  be  revised,  the  principle  of  central  control  was  sharply  asserted  with  the 
dismissal  on  25  September  of  the  governor-general  of  Angola,  General 
Deslandes,  allegedly  for  having  fallen  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the 

1  Guardian,  u  August  1962. 

2  N.T.H.T.,  6  February  1962. 

3  Observer,  18  February  and  18  March  1962. 
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settlers.1  Notwithstanding  this  setback,  the  Angolans  were  understood  to 
have  reiterated  their  case  at  a  private  meeting  of  the  Portuguese  Overseas 
Council  in  Lisbon  on  15  October,  calling  in  particular  for  fuller  powers 
over  economic  affairs  for  the  provincial  legislative  council.  The  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  new  governor-general,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Silverio  Marques, 
that  the  emphasis  in  Angola  must  be  on  ‘winning  the  war  first’,2  however, 
seemed  to  preclude  any  slackening  of  Lisbon’s  grip  and  the  resignation  of 
Admiral  Rodrigues  which  followed  immediately  afterwards  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  confirmed  this. 

In  Mozambique  the  Portuguese  determination  not  to  be  budged  was 
made  evident  by  the  revelation  of  the  installation  of  military  forces  on  a 
formidable  scale  with  the  primary  task  of  securing  the  borders  against 
guerrilla  infiltration  from  surrounding  states,  but  also  well  placed  to  act 
against  either  an  African  or  a  European  coup.2  A  South  African  firm  was 
reported  to  have  supplied  the  electrical  equipment  for  the  radio  com¬ 
munications  network  linking  military  headquarters  in  Beira  with  the 
interior,  and  roads  were  said  to  be  under  construction  in  the  bush  and  the 
swamps  of  the  hinterland.  Lisbon  was  also  taking  no  chances  in  Portu¬ 
guese  Guinea,  where  a  nationalist  petitioner  to  one  of  the  United  Nations 
committees  claimed  that  over  six  thousand  troops  were  now  stationed.  In 
Angola,  of  course,  the  war  was  being  prosecuted  as  doggedly  as  ever  and 
by  the  close  of  the  year  nearly  half  the  rebellious  area  in  the  north  was 
stated  to  have  been  ‘pacified’  and  made  ready  for  African  resettlement.4 
At  the  same  time,  ambitious  plans  were  reported  to  be  in  the  making  for 
the  development  of  the  Zambesi  valley  in  Mozambique,  to  open  it  up  to 
agriculture  and  mining  by  Europeans  and  Africans  alike,  while  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  thorough  racial  integration  to  make  Mozambique  ‘a  second 
Brazil’  was  announced  in  December.5  But  the  important  questions  still 
remained  unanswered  :  could  Portugal  stand  the  expense  of  all  its  African 
commitments,  military  and  otherwise  (the  first  stage  of  the  Zambesi  plan 
was  estimated  to  cost  no  less  than  £50  million)  ;  or  would  Portuguese 
government  and  society  crack  and  let  the  provinces  slide  into  further 
rebellion  and  chaos?  The  dismissal  of  Dr.  Moreira  on  3  December  gave 
a  glimpse  of  the  stresses  not  far  below  the  surface  but  its  significance  could 
only  be  guessed  at  in  the  current  absence  of  hard  information  about 
Portuguese  politics6  and  what  seemed  more  remarkable  was  the  fact  that 
Salazar  had  survived  two  of  the  most  critical  years  of  his  long  career  and 
was  still  apparently  unshakeable. 

1  According  to  Times,  27  November  1962. 

2  Ibid.;  Admiral  Rodrigues’  resignation  was  announced  on  29  November. 

3  South  African  Star,  29  September  1962.  Between  35  and  50  thousand  troops  were  said  to  be 

involved  ;  this  seems  an  over-estimate.  4  Daily  Telegraph,  3  December  1962. 

s  Africa  Digest,  December  1962,  p.  90,  and  February  1963,  p.  130. 

6  Times,  4  December  1962,  described  it  as  ‘pIaYing  safe’. 
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In  the  light  of  this  it  was  not  surprising  that  Portugal  should  disregard 
the  attacks  of  the  United  Nations  Seventeenth  Assembly  or  that  these 
attacks  should  become  perceptibly  more  militant.  The  onslaught  in  the 
United  Nations  fell  under  two  heads  :  the  report  of  the  special  committee 
on  ‘territories  under  Portuguese  administration’  and  that  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  on  Angola.1  The  special  committee’s  report  was  published  in 
August  and  debated  in  the  trusteeship  committee  of  the  Assembly  in 
November  and  December.  Its  findings  were,  of  course,  predictable  :  that 
Portugal  should  begin  immediate  preparations  for  the  independence  of  all 
its  overseas  provinces.  What  made  the  report  and  the  ensuing  debate 
stand  out  was  the  proposal  that  Portugal’s  N.A.T.O.  allies  should  suspend 
sales  of  military  equipment  to  Lisbon  and  place  a  total  embargo  on  future 
supplies.  A  paragraph  to  this  effect  was  inserted  in  a  draft  placed  before 
the  Assembly  by  the  Afro-Asian  powers — unaccompanied  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  on  this  occasion- — and  on  14  December  the  resolution  was 
passed  by  a  large  majority.2  Two  others,  establishing  a  United  Nations 
training  programme  for  natives  of  the  various  colonies  and  winding  up  the 
special  committee,  went  through  almost  unanimously,  as  might  be 
expected. 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  Angola  came  out  on  13  November 
and  showed  (like  the  sanctions  resolution  against  South  Africa  a  week 
before,  which  no  doubt  had  considerable  influence  on  its  final  shape)  how 
much  Afro-Asian  opinion  had  stiffened  since  the  debate  in  January. 
Freely  admitting  how  much  its  work  had  been  nullified  by  Portuguese 
non-recognition,  it  drew  the  conclusion  that  failing  such  measures  as  a 
cease-fire,  a  political  amnesty  and  free  elections,  the  Assembly  and  the 
Security  Council  would  have  to  consider  ‘further  measures  in  conformity 
with  the  Charter’,  in  other  words,  sanctions.  A  resolution  sponsored  by 
thirteen  African  and  Asian  states  took  this  a  stage  farther  with  a  formal 
request  to  the  Security  Council  ‘to  take  appropriate  measures,  including 
sanctions,  to  secure  Portugal’s  compliance’,3  and  once  again,  a  call  for  an 
arms  embargo.  On  18  December  the  resolution  was  carried  in  the 
Assembly  by  a  large  but  not  a  sweeping  majority  with  western  states 
either  voting  against  or  abstaining.  A  United  States  proposal,  which  had 
secured  Portuguese  agreement,  for  a  U.N.  fact-finding  mission  to  visit 
Angola  and  Mozambique,  was  withdrawn  in  the  face  of  total  Afro-Asian 
opposition.  Since  Washington  had  also  failed  to  modify  the  arms  embargo 
resolution  of  14  December,  this  represented  a  jarring  defeat  for  American 
diplomacy,  the  collapse  of ‘consensus’  and  the  virtual  abandonment  of  the 
position  taken  up  by  the  United  States  representative,  Mr.  Stevenson,  at  the 

1  G.A.O.R.,  Seventeenth  session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  54,  documents  A/5160  and  Add.  1 
and  2,  and  ibid.,  Agenda  item  29,  document  A/5286. 

1  Text  in  Documents,  1962,  No.  243.  3  Ibid.,  1962,  No.  245. 
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outset  of  the  Angola  crisis  in  March  1 96 1 . 1  Even  then,  the  chances  of 
moderating  Portuguese  policies  in  Africa  had  been  slim:  now  they  seemed 
to  have  disappeared  altogether. 

South  Africa  and  South  West  Africa 

By  any  standards  1962  was  a  year  of  outstanding  success  for  the  republic 
of  South  Africa,  and  a  year  of  corresponding  paralysis  for  its  enemies.  The 
shocks  of  the  Sharpeville  crisis  of  i960  and  of  South  Africa’s  withdrawal 
from  the  British  Commonwealth  a  year  later  were  now  apparently  over¬ 
come  and  a  revival  of  confidence  was  beginning  to  take  place.  This  confi¬ 
dence,  as  a  Times  editorial  suggested,2  may  have  been  dangerously  tinged 
with  hubris,  but  it  was  based  on  solid  foundations — soaring  economic 
prosperity  and  the  strongest  armed  forces  in  the  continent — and  the 
recently  re-elected  government  of  Dr.  Verwoerd  could  afford  to  congratu¬ 
late  itself  on  a  remarkable  recovery. 

One  of  the  most  striking  expressions  of  the  new  mood  was  Verwoerd’s 
announcement  on  23  January  of  his  plans  for  the  future  of  the  Transkei, 
an  area  of  some  15,000  square  miles  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cape  province. 
The  African  population  there,  numbering  about  one-and-a-quarter 
millions,  mostly  of  the  Xhosa  tribe,  were  to  be  granted  self-government 
under  a  new  constitution  which  it  was  hoped  would  come  into  force  during 
the  first  half  of  1963.  This,  the  first  of  several  projected  ‘Bantustans’, 
marked  a  radical  new  departure  in  South  African  apartheid  policy,  and  one 
which  the  Afrikaner  old  guard  feared  might  lead  to  disaster.  Verwoerd, 
however,  appeared  sure  that  African  aspirations  could  be  appeased  by  the 
Bantustan  formula,  and  from  the  details  that  emerged  during  the  course 
of  the  year  it  was  clear  that  his  government  had  no  intention  of  losing 
control  of  the  situation.  The  Transkei  Legislative  Assembly,  for  example, 
was  to  be  weighted  in  the  government’s  favour  by  a  built-in  majority  of 
chiefs  known  to  be  sympathetic  to  Pretoria ;  only  a  minority  of  members 
was  to  be  popularly  elected.  Moreover,  the  key  powers  of  defence  and 
foreign  relations,  internal  security,  immigration,  currency,  customs  and 
excise  and  so  forth  were  to  remain  firmly  in  white  hands.3 

At  a  session  of  the  Transkeian  Territorial  Authority  in  May  there  were 
manifestations  of  African  resistance  in  the  form  of  proposals  for  a  multi¬ 
racial  constitution  and  an  all-elected  parliament.  The  government’s  reply 
revealed  its  real  intentions  with  some  emphasis.  Discussion  of  anything 
but  the  government’s  scheme,  in  the  words  of  the  secretary  for  Bantu 
administration,  Mr.  Young,  was  a  ‘waste  of  time’  and  various  pressures 
were  reported  to  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  Authority  to  adopt  the 

1  See  the  speech  of  15  March  in  ibid.,  1961,  pp.  694-7. 

2  Times ,  9  August  1962  ;  editorial  entitled  ‘Verwoerd  Rex’. 

3  Africa  Digest,  April  1962,  pp.  156-7. 
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constitution  as  it  stood.  Not  surprisingly,  the  constitution  was  adopted.1 

To  ram  home  the  point  that  the  regime  was  determined  to  brook  no 
opposition  came  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  (the  so-called 
Sabotage  Act),  perhaps  the  most  notorious  piece  of  legislation  yet  put 
forward  by  the  Verwoerd  cabinet.  The  purpose  of  the  act,  as  its  popular 
title  implied,  was  to  combat  sabotage  and  ‘communism’ — a  blanket  term 
covering  virtually  all  opposition  groups.  The  minimum  sentence  pre¬ 
scribed  was  five  years’  imprisonment,  the  maximum  death.  The  burden 
of  proof  was  shifted  from  prosecution  to  the  defence,  sabotage  was  defined 
in  the  widest  possible  terms,  and  trials  were  to  be  held  before  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  without  a  jury.  In  the  view  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mission  of  Jurists  which  protested  against  the  bill  shortly  before  it  was 
rushed  through,2  it  was  a  law  which  ‘reduces  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  to  a 
degree  not  surpassed  by  the  most  extreme  dictatorships  of  the  left  or  right’. 
With  this  act,  South  Africa  was  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  police  state. 

The  republic  was  still  further  buttressed  by  its  mounting  expenditure 
on  defence.  On  3  January  the  first  2,500  conscripts  reported  for  service  in 
the  new  national  Citizen  Force  and  shortly  afterwards  the  minister  of 
justice,  Mr.  Vorster,  announced  a  considerable  stiffening  of  the  internal 
security  forces  with  expansion  of  the  police  security  branch,  tighter 
frontier  control  and  the  provision  of  mobile  units  equipped  with  heli¬ 
copters.3  The  threat,  however,  was  not  entirely  internal,  or  so  it  seemed. 
On  12  March  the  minister  of  defence,  Mr.  Fouche,  issued  a  dramatic 
statement  in  which  he  alleged  that  a  ‘formidable’  Afro-Asian  ‘army  of 
liberation’  was  in  the  making,  with  the  aid  of  communist  military  ad¬ 
visers.  To  combat  this  danger,  a  Council  of  Defence  Research  was  to  be 
set  up,  among  other  things,  and  in  future  the  local  manufacture  of 
weapons  was  to  be  emphasized  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  an  arms 
embargo. 

In  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  British  commentator,4  the  Fouche  state¬ 
ment  was  merely  a  propaganda  ‘scare’  designed  to  prepare  the  South 
African  public  for  the  shock  of  the  enormously  increased  defence  spending 
envisaged  in  the  Budget  presented  by  the  minister  of  finance,  Mr. 
Donges,  on  21  March.  This,  as  Donges  himself  described  it,  was  a  ‘budget 
of  national  security  .  .  .  Defence  is  at  once  its  dominant  theme  and  its 
ultimate  justification.’  No  less  than  -£61  million  was  earmarked  for  the 
armed  forces  (a  65  per  cent  increase  on  the  year  1961-2);  £12-5  million 
was  allocated  to  the  Bantustans.  Still,  as  the  wartime  aide-de-camp  of  Field 
Marshal  Montgomery,  General  de  Guingand,  remarked  :  ‘Any  nation 
worth  its  salt  must  be  prepared  to  spill  its  blood  to  defend  itself  against 

1  South  Africa  Star,  5  May  1962,  quoted  in  ibid.,  June  1962,  p.  196. 

2  The  bill  was  introduced  on  12  May  and  passed  on  26  June. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  16  February  1962.  4  Guardian,  19  March  1962. 
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aggression’,1  and  the  prospect  of  a  defence  boom  no  doubt  helped  to  take 
the  sting  out  of  the  budget  proposals. 

During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  defence  build-up  went  ahead  unchecked, 
with  France  and  Britain  acting  as  the  chief  foreign  sources  of  supply.  In 
January,  for  instance,  African  Explosives  and  Chemical  Industries  (an 
offshoot  of  Imperial  Chemical  Industries)  confirmed  its  intention  to  set  up 
three  arms  and  ammunition  factories  in  the  republic.2  In  March  two  heli¬ 
copter-carrying  warships  were  acquired,  together  with  Mirage  III  bomb¬ 
ers  and  Alouette  helicopters  from  France.3  In  June,  when  a  proposed  deal 
for  the  purchase  of  British  Victor  II  bombers  fell  through,  there  was  talk 
of  buying  the  French  Mirage  IV  instead,  although  the  latter  was  designed 
only  to  carry  an  atomic  bomb.4  In  October,  Canberra  bombers  and  Wasp 
helicopters  were  reported  to  have  been  bought  from  Britain  (and  military 
transport  aircraft  from  the  United  States)  and  finally  in  the  same  month 
the  government  signed  what  was  to  prove  a  particularly  controversial 
contract  with  the  Blackburn  Aircraft  Company  for  the  delivery  of  the 
Buccaneer,  a  strike  and  reconnaissance  ’plane.5  With  weapons  such  as 
these  in  hand,  an  army  expected  to  be  60,000  strong  by  1966,  and  a 
defence  force  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  available  for  mobilisation,  South 
Africa  by  the  close  of  1962  was  rapidly  moving  on  to  a  wartime  footing, 
equipped  to  meet  anything  the  independent  African  states  could  attempt 
to  throw  against  it. 

Economically  too  the  Verwoerd  regime  seemed  impregnable.  The  out¬ 
flow  of  gold  and  dollar  holdings,  so  marked  after  Sharpeville,  was  not  only 
stemmed  but  reversed,  and  at  the  beginning  of  June  the  foreign  exchange 
reserves  (£188  million)  stood  at  their  highest  level  since  1947;  European 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  South  African  economy  was  further 
expressed  by  a  ten-year  loan  of  £3  5  million  from  the  Deutsche  Bank  in 
Bonn.  In  circumstances  such  as  this  few  paid  much  attention  to  the  pre¬ 
diction  by  the  chairman  of  the  Anglo-American  Corporation,  Mr.  Oppen- 
heimer,  on  7  June,  that  ‘Government  policies  which  aim  at  social  and 
racial  solutions  at  the  expense  of  economic  development  are  sure  to  be 
self-defeating.’  The  trade  boycott  had  proved  a  wretched  failure — even 
the  United  Arab  Republic  lifted  it  in  December  1961 6 — and  even  the 
United  Nations  sanctions  resolution  of  6  November7  could  be  shrugged  off 
as  long  as  the  vast  majority  of  the  industrialized  nations  of  the  world 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  15  March  1962. 

2  Guardian,  17  January  and  Times,  18  January  1962. 

3  Johannesburg  Star,  29  March  1962. 

4  Daily  Telegraph,  27  June  1962.  In  February,  however,  Mr.  Fouche  had  denied  an  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  ;  the  South  African  rockets  then  said 
to  be  under  construction  would  carry  only  conventional  explosives.  Guardian,  13  February  1962. 

5  Times,  15  October,  and  Guardian,  12  October  1962. 

6  Guardian,  14  February  1962.  Cairo,  needless  to  say,  denied  that  it  had  done  so. 

7  See  also  below,  p.  502. 
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remained  opposed  to  it.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
boom  tailing  off,  and  the  republic  could  look  forward  to  a  continued 
prosperity  in  1963. 

Given  the  improved  situation,  it  was  scarcely  surprising  that  Pretoria 
found  itself  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  tolerating  the  hostilities  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  particular  the  U.N.  attack  on  South  Africa’s  claim  to 
the  adjoining  territory  of  South  West  Africa.1  In  the  view  of  the  African 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  South  West  Africa  was  still  a  mandated 
territory  (it  had  been  mandated  to  South  Africa  by  the  League  of  Nations 
in  1920);  South  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  with  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  League  in  1946  its  international  responsibilities  as  the 
mandatory  power  had  lapsed  and  that  South  West  Africa  was  now  part  of 
the  republic.  Ethiopia  and  Liberia,  as  one-time  members  of  the  League, 
had  already  brought  the  issue  before  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
with  the  filing  of  two  separate  suits  in  November  i960.2  By  these  applica¬ 
tions  the  Court  had  been  asked  to  make  declarations  to  the  effect  that 
South  Africa  had  been  in  breach  of  its  obligations  under  the  Mandate,  and 
that  the  Mandate  and  the  mandatory  authority  must  be  transferred  to  the 
United  Nations  itself.  South  Africa  had  countered  by  raising  preliminary 
objections  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  and  these  were  due  to  be  heard 
towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  General  Assembly  had  kept  the  matter  alive  with  the 
appointment  of  a  Special  Committee  on  South  West  Africa,3  given  the 
task  of  achieving  the  following  objectives  in  consultation  with  the  South 
African  government.  First  of  all,  the  committee  was  to  visit  the  territory 
before  1  May  1962.  Once  there,  it  was  to  negotiate  the  evacuation  of 
South  African  military  forces,4  the  release  of  political  prisoners  and  the 
repeal  of  apartheid  legislation ;  make  preparations  for  elections  under 
United  Nations  supervision  and  advise  the  government  resulting  from 
them ;  ensure  the  supply  of  economic  and  social  aid  by  United  Nations 
agencies  and  arrange  for  the  return  to  the  territory  of  political  exiles. 

In  the  light  of  South  African  attitudes,  this  was,  to  say  the  least,  an 
extravagantly  unrealistic  programme  to  put  through  which  would  have 
required  nothing  less  than  the  combined  military  intervention  of  the  com¬ 
munist  and  western  powers.  Yet  the  committee  could  have  gone  about  its 
business  without  bringing  the  good  name  of  the  United  Nations  into  dis¬ 
repute.  This,  unfortunately,  is  exactly  what  it  did. 

Verwoerd,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  was  ready  to  be  conciliatory. 
At  the  end  of  March,  with  the  May  deadline  rapidly  approaching,  he 

1  R.  First,  South  West  Africa  (Harmonsworth,  1963),  is  a  useful  background  study,  p.  540. 

2  For  fuller  details,  see  Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations ,  i960,  and  ibid.,  1961,  p.  509. 

3  Text  of  the  resolution  establishing  the  committee  in  G.A.O.R.,  Sixteenth  Session,  Supple¬ 
ment  No.  1 7,  pp.  39-40. 

4  The  territory  was  as  a  mandate  supposed  to  be  a  de-militarized  zone. 
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was  reported  to  be  willing  to  receive  representatives  of  the  committee  on 
South  West  African  soil  and  even  to  allow  them  to  visit  South  Africa  itself 
a  concession  denied  to  the  United  Nations  in  1961. 1  At  the  same  time 
he  was  careful  to  reject  the  committee’s  terms  of  reference  as  a  basis  for  dis¬ 
cussion.2  On  13  April  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  committee, 
Messrs.  Carpio  of  the  Philippines  and  Martinez  de  Alva  of  Mexico,  were 
formally  invited  to  South  Africa;  on  5  May  they  arrived  in  Johannesburg 
and  the  tragi-comedy  of  the  United  Nations  intervention  began. 

The  first  sign  that  something  unusual  was  happening  was  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Carpio  on  17  May  that  he  had  seen  no  indications  of ‘slavery,  geno¬ 
cide  or  military  occupation’  in  South  West  Africa  during  his  visit  there  the 
previous  week.  But  even  this  apparent  readiness  to  take  South  Africa’s 
presentation  of  the  case  at  face  value  was  nothing  compared  to  a  further 
statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Carpio  in  an  interview  with  the  Rand  Daily 
Mail,  that :  ‘I  would  like  to  see  apartheid  succeed.  It  is  a  policy  which  has 
never  been  tried  before,  and  if  it  works,  it  could  be  a  solution.  Apartheid, 
I  must  say,  is  contrary  to  what  I  had  thought.’3  On  26  May  the  visit  was 
crowned  by  a  final  joint  communique  issued  by  the  U.N.  and  South 
African  representatives,  stating  that  there  were  ‘no  signs  of  a  military  build¬ 
up’  in  South  West  Africa  ‘or  evidence  the  population  was  being  extermin¬ 
ated  under  the  administration  of  the  South  African  government’.4  Nothing 
was  said  about  apartheid.  As  the  Guardian  commented,  this  effectually 
cut  the  ground  from  under  the  Liberian  and  Ethiopian  indictments.5 

Having  thus  weakened  the  whole  basis  of  the  United  Nations  position, 
Carpio  and  Martinez  de  Alva  attempted  to  throw  the  blame  on  to  each 
other.  Carpio  denied  taking  part  in  the  drafting  of  the  communique, 
claiming  that  he  was  ill  in  bed  at  the  time,  while  Martinez  de  Alva  main¬ 
tained  that  Carpio  had  personally  authorized  him  to  accept  the  text. 
Later,  the  Soviet  Union  tried  to  place  responsibility  on  the  secretary  and 
assistant  secretary  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Berendsen  and  Miss  Yarrow,  for 
‘imposing’  the  communique  on  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman.6 

After  two  months  of  recrimination  Carpio  and  Martinez  de  Alva  then 
went  into  reverse.  The  report  on  their  visit  published  on  30  July  charged 
Pretoria  with  carrying  out  apartheid  policies  and  subordinating  the 
interests  of  the  Africans  in  South  West  Africa  to  those  of  the  European 
minority.  It  was  the  ‘overwhelming’  wish  of  the  African  population  that 
the  United  Nations  should  revoke  the  Mandate  and  assume  responsibility 
itself ;  failing  a  change  of  heart  in  South  Africa,  the  General  Assembly 
should  recommend  such  a  course  of  action  with  sanctions,  if  need  be,  to 
gain  South  Africa’s  compliance.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  3  August,  the 

1  See  Survey,  1961,  p.  424.  2  Times,  26  March  1962. 

3  Quoted  in  ibid.,  24  May  1962.  4  Times,  27  May  1962. 

3  Guardian,  28  May  1962.  6  Daily  Telegraph,  10  August  1962. 
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Special  Committee  endorsed  the  report,  adding  that  the  ‘alleged’  com¬ 
munique  had  not  been  mentioned  because  it  did  not  constitute  an 
‘official  act’  of  the  committee,  and,  as  it  had  not  been  authorized  by  the 
committee  or  the  Assembly  it  had  no  binding  nature.1  The  South  African 
government  not  unnaturally  protested  at  this  unilateral  repudiation.2 

Notwithstanding  the  damage  to  its  reputation  for  intelligence  and  moral 
consistency,  the  United  Nations  pressed  on  with  the  fight  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  which  opened  in  September,  when 
a  sanctions  resolution  was  pressed  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Organisation.  The  call  for  sanctions  was  not  introduced  over  South  West 
Africa,  however,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Special  Committee  had  recom¬ 
mended,  but  is  part  of  the  usual  resolution  condemning  apartheid.  As 
with  the  debates  over  Portuguese  policy,  so  the  discussion  in  the  Special 
Political  Committee  showed  how  high  feeling  in  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  had 
mounted  during  the  course  of  the  year.  Twice  in  1961,  in  April  and 
November,  sanctions  resolutions  had  been  proposed  only  to  be  with¬ 
drawn,  and  talk  of  South  Africa’s  expulsion  from  the  Organisation  had 
led  to  nothing.  Now,  on  26  October,  a  draft  sponsored  by  34  African  and 
Asian  states  not  only  repeated  the  call  for  a  whole  series  of  non-military 
sanctions  measures3  but  formally  requested  consideration  of  the  expulsion 
of  South  Africa  under  Article  6  of  the  Charter,  and  this  time  the  resolution 
went  through. 

It  was  passed,  in  committee  on  1  November  and  by  the  Assembly  on 
6  November,  by  a  similar  majority  to  that  carrying  the  subsequent  sanc¬ 
tions  resolution  against  Portugal  on  18  December.4  Here  again,  the  United 
States  threw  its  very  considerable  weight  against  the  resolution,  together 
with  the  bulk  of  its  N.A.T.O.  allies,  while  the  states  of  Latin  America, 
tactfully  as  ever,  abstained.  It  was  noticeable,  however,  that  during  the 
committee’s  debate,  on  19  October,  the  United  States  announced  that  it 
had  decided  to  forbid  the  sending  to  South  Africa  of  arms  which  might  be 
used  to  enforce  apartheid  in  the  republic  or  in  South  West  Africa — a  policy 
which  for  reasons  best  known  to  itself  it  was  to  refuse  to  apply  to  Portugal 
and  Portuguese  policy  in  Angola.5  It  is  entirely  possible  that  an  arms 
embargo  resolution,  like  that  passed  against  Portugal  on  14  December, 
could  have  gained  United  States  support  but  sanctions  were  something 
which  none  of  the  western  powers  were  at  this  stage  prepared  to  contem¬ 
plate  and  even  such  a  persistent  critic  of  apartheid  as  Norway  (which  had 
earlier  appealed  for  a  halt  to  arms  shipments)  felt  bound  to  abstain. 

1  Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations,  1962,  pp.  439-41.  2  N.Y.  Times,  11  August  1962. 

3  The  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations;  the  closure  of  ports  to  all  ships  flying  the  South 
African  flag;  the  prohibition  of  members’  ships  from  entering  South  African  ports;  the  boycott 
of  all  imports  from  South  Africa  and  of  exports,  including  all  arms  and  ammunition;  the  refusal 
of  landing  and  passage  facilities  to  all  South  African  government  and  private  aircraft.  Text  in 
Documents,  1962,  No.  241.  4  See  above,  p.  496.  5  Ibid. 
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Thus  South  African  resentment  could  be  offset  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  sixteen  opponents  of  sanctions  between  them  took  80  per  cent  of  South 
Africa’s  exports  and  provided  no  less  than  64  per  cent  of  its  imports.1  In 
other  words,  sanctions  were  certain  to  be  ineffective  if  the  industrialized 
countries  refused  to  apply  them;  as  one  South  African  spokesman  put  it : 
‘the  big  western  nations  will  always  want  our  gold’.  Given  these  factors, 
the  Verwoerd  regime  could  afford  to  disregard  the  United  Nations 
onslaught. 

The  ensuing  debate  on  South  West  Africa  came  as  something  of  an 
anti-climax  after  the  drama  of  6  November.  As  has  been  indicated,  the 
expected  sanctions  resolution  was  not  forthcoming.  Perhaps  it  was  felt  that 
a  second  such  resolution  would  be  superfluous  or  that  it  might  raise  painful 
memories  of  the  Carpio-Martinez  de  Alva  fiasco,  or  that  it  might  be  better 
to  wait  for  the  judgement  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Whatever 
the  reason,  it  was  not  offered.  A  forty-five-power  Afro-Asian  draft  laid 
before  the  Trusteeship  committee  merely  asked  the  secretary-general  to 
appoint  a  technical  assistance  representative  for  the  territory  and  to  take 
steps  to  establish  an  effective  United  Nations  presence  there.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  on  19  November  by  96  votes  to  nil,  Portugal 
abstaining;  the  Assembly  passed  it  by  a  similar  majority  on  14  December.2 

For  once,  South  Africa  seemed  to  have  been  let  off  lightly,  but  precisely 
a  week  after  the  Assembly’s  vote  came  a  further  blow  in  the  shape  of  the 
decision  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  by  the  narrowest  possible 
margin  of  8  votes  to  7,  that  ‘Article  7  of  the  Mandate  is  a  treaty  or  conven¬ 
tion  still  in  force  within  the  meaning  of  Article  37  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Court  and  that  the  dispute  is  one  which  is  envisaged  in  the  said  Article  7 
and  cannot  be  settled  by  negotiation.  Consequently  the  Court  is  competent 
to  hear  the  dispute  on  the  merits.’3 

1  South  Africa’s  third  biggest  customer,  Japan,  was  also  no  doubt  induced  to  oppose  the 
resolution  by  the  flattering  knowledge  that  Pretoria  had  recently  classed  Japanese  as  white 
(Chinese  were  still  officially  designated  as  non- white). 

2  The  United  States  and  Britain  voted  for  the  resolution;  they  had  voted  against  the  other 
three  resolutions  concerning  Portugal  and  South  Africa.  The  British  delegate  at  the  Trusteeship 
Committee  debate  was  Major  Patrick  Wall,  a  prominent  supporter  of  white  supremacy.  He 
achieved  the  remarkable  feat  of  denouncing  apartheid  as  ‘morally  abominable,  intellectually 
grotesque  and  spiritually  indefensible’,  while  at  the  same  time  defending  British  arms  sales  to 
South  Africa.  Text  in  Documents,  1962,  No.  242. 

3  South  West  Africa  Cases  ( Ethiopia  v.  South  Africa;  Liberia  v.  South  Africa  Preliminary  Objections, 
Judgement  of  21  December  1962:  I.C.J.  Reports  1962,  p.  347.  Article  7  of  the  Mandate  reads: 

‘The  consent  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  required  for  any  modifications  of  the 
terms  of  the  present  Mandate. 

‘The  Mandatory  agrees  that,  if  any  dispute  whatever  should  arise  between  the  Mandatory  and 
another  Member  of  the  League  of  Nations  relating  to  the  interpretation  or  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Mandate,  such  dispute,  if  it  cannot  be  settled  by  negotiation,  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  provided  for  by  Article  14  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations.’ 

Article  37  of  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  reads:  ‘Whenever  a  treaty  or 
SIA  2  K 
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So  far,  South  Africa  had  fought  its  case — whatever  one  might  think  of 
the  morality  of  that  case — with  a  strict  regard  for  the  process  of  law.  In  the 
face  of  this  adverse  decision  and  the  growing  pressures  from  abroad,  how¬ 
ever,  would  it  continue  to  do  so?  The  words  of  Dr.  Verwoerd,  uttered, 
significantly  enough,  on  the  eve  of  the  Court’s  hearings,  did  not  encourage 
the  hope  that  it  would.  The  ‘future  destiny  of  South  Africa  and  South 
West  Africa’,  Verwoerd  had  said,  ‘are  irrevocably  linked  and  welded  to¬ 
gether.  I  say  to  you  and  to  the  world  that  no  threats  nor  intimidation  nor 
danger  can  change  this.’* 1  In  defence  of  interests  it  deemed  vital  to  its 
survival,  would  it  not  display  the  same  contempt  for  legality  that  it  had 
already  shown  in  its  programme  of  repression  at  home?  And  if  so,  how 
much  longer  could  the  African  and  Asian  opponents  of  the  republic  be 
expected  to  abide  by  the  restraints  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  not 
to  embark  on  a  desperate  adventure  of  their  own?  These  were  only  some 
of  the  questions  facing  southern  Africa  at  the  close  of  1962. 

Southern  Rhodesia 

The  African  policies  of  Portugal  and  South  Africa  had  been  under  inter¬ 
national  fire  for  at  least  fifteen  years  ;  the  onslaught  on  Britain  which 
opened  in  1962  was  a  new  departure.  So  far  Britain  had  disarmed 
criticism  by  the  rapid  dissolution  of  its  colonial  empire  but  with  the 
establishment  of  the  committee  on  decolonization  the  years  of  grace  were 
over.  The  rate  of  progress  to  independence  in  all  the  remaining  British 
African  territories  was  scrutinized  with  the  same  attention  given  to  the 
pace  of  development  in  South  West  Africa,  Angola  and  Mozambique  and 
reactions  in  Britain  showed  how  little  opinion  there  was  flattered  by  the 
comparison. 

The  most  intractable  problem  in  British  Africa  was,  without  doubt,  the 
situation  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  then  part  of  the  British-sponsored 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  (the  so-called  Central  African 
Federation),  comprehending  Northern  Rhodesia,  Southern  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland.2  In  the  eyes  of  its  African  critics,  the  Federation  was  a  mere 
device  for  prolonging  white  minority  government  in  the  three  territories 
and  British  protestations  that  it  offered  the  hope  of  a  genuinely  multiracial 
society  in  central  Africa  were  dismissed  as  disingenuous.  British  policies 
were,  in  the  African  view  at  least,  framed  less  by  the  needs  of  the  black 

convention  in  force  provides  for  reference  of  a  matter  to  a  tribunal  to  have  been  instituted  by 
the  League  of  Nations,  or  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  the  matter  shall,  as 
between  the  parties  to  the  present  Statute,  be  referred  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice.’ 

The  Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations  for  1962  (pp.  469-72)  gives  a  useful  summary  of  the  Court’s 
treatment  of  the  four  preliminary  objections  raised  by  South  Africa. 

1  Speech  of  25  September  to  the  Nationalist  Party  of  South  West  Africa. 

2  See  also  P.  Keatley’s  The  Politics  of  Partnership  (Harmondsworth,  1963),  a  useful  contem¬ 
porary  study. 
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Africans  in  the  territories  than  by  the  wishes  of  the  white  settlers,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Southern  Rhodesia  where  close  on  a  quarter  of  a  million  Europeans 
were  entrenched- — the  largest  European  minority  in  the  continent  outside 
South  Africa— and  where  a  new  constitution  appeared  to  give  the  Africans 
little  hope  of  advancement.1 

The  British  government  had  so  far  always  denied  the  competence  of  the 
United  Nations  to  discuss  the  issue  of  Southern  Rhodesia  (while  at  the  same 
time  pleading  its  own  constitutional  inability  to  interfere  in  the  territory’s 
internal  affairs).  It  had  also  refused  to  transmit  information  on  Southern 
Rhodesia  to  the  U.N.  committee  on  information  from  non-self-governing 
territories  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  Southern  Rhodesia  had  been  self- 
governing  since  1923.  Therefore  when,  at  the  instance  of  the  trusteeship 
committee,  the  Assembly  carried  a  resolution  (on  23  February)  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  committee  on  decolonization  to  investigate  whether  in  fact 
Southern  Rhodesia  had  attained  a  ‘full  measure’  of  self-government  under 
the  much  criticized  constitution,2  British  displeasure  at  once  made  itself 
felt.  The  reaction  in  Southern  Rhodesia  itself  was  undisguisedly  hostile. 
‘If  any  United  Nations  mission  tried  to  sneak  in  here,’  a  senior  official  in 
Salisbury  was  reported  to  have  stated,  ‘they’ll  probably  find  themselves 
looking  down  the  business  end  of  a  rifle  barrel.’3 

The  committee  did  not  go  to  Salisbury,  however.  Instead,  it  confined 
itself  to  a  number  of  hearings  in  New  York,  at  which  the  constitution  was 
attacked  not  only  by  Mr.  Joshua  Nkomo,  leader  of  the  Zimbabwe  African 
People’s  Union  (and  the  reputed  instigator  of  the  February  resolution), 
but  by  Mr.  Garfield  Todd,  a  former  prime  minister  of  Southern  Rhodesia.4 
But  if  the  object  was  to  persuade  the  British  government  to  change  its 
policies,  the  results  were  disappointing.  On  30  March,  the  Southern 
Rhodesian  prime  minister,  Sir  Edgar  Whitehead,  declared  that  he  had 
obtained  ‘definite  assurances’  from  Britain  that  there  would  be  no  change 
in  the  1961  constitution  and  the  visit  of  a  sub-committee  of  four  to  London 
in  April  achieved  nothing.  After  talks  with  the  British  foreign  secretary, 
Lord  Home,  the  home  secretary,  Mr.  Butler  (who  had  recently  been  given 
special  responsibility  for  central  African  affairs),5  the  commonwealth  re¬ 
lations  secretary,  Mr.  Sandys,  and  the  colonial  secretary,  Mr.  Maudling, 
the  chairman  was  compelled  to  admit  wryly  that  although  ‘I  would  not 
say  we  did  not  get  anywhere  .  .  .  we  didn’t  get  very  far.’6  All  that  the 

1  Text  of  the  1961  constitution  in  Cmd.  1400,  summary  in  Cmd.  1399.  Among  other  things  the 
constitution  provided  for  an  assembly  of  50  European  and  only  15  non-European  members. 
The  rights  of  the  African  majority  were  intended  to  be  safeguarded  by  a  constitutional  council 
and  a  declaration  of  rights,  but  there  was  little  prospect  of  an  African  government  emerging 
within  the  foreseeable  future. 

2  G.A.O.R.,  Sixteenth  Session,  Supplement  No.  17,  Resolution  1745  (xvb>  P-  44- 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  25  February  1962. 

4  Mr.  Todd’s  action  was  sharply  criticized  by  Sir  Edgar  Whitehead  on  23  March. 

s  With  effect  from  19  March.  6  Times,  11  April  1962. 
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sub-committee  could  do  was  to  submit  a  report  (on  26  April)  stating  that  in 
its  view  the  situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia  was  one  of  ‘great  urgency  and 
gravity’  and  urge  the  Assembly  to  take  it  up  at  its  resumed  session  in  June.1 

Again,  British  opinion  (and  not  only  official  opinion)  displayed  con¬ 
siderable  disquiet  and  irritation.  Speaking  of  the  sub-committee’s  report, 
even  a  journal  as  liberal  as  the  Guardian  remarked  that  it  would  have  been 
‘more  reasonable  policy  to  try  to  strengthen  Sir  Edgar  Whitehead’s  hand 
in  making  reforms  than  to  squeeze  the  last  drop  of  racial  emotion  out  of 
the  relics  of  white  supremacy’,2  and  shortly  afterwards  a  draft  resolution 
before  the  decolonization  committee  calling  on  Britain  to  take  ‘immediate 
steps’  to  give  Northern  Rhodesia  independence,  drew  the  testy  comment 
from  The  Times  that  ‘the  majority  of  the  committee  are  evidently  less  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  practicabilities  of  the  situation  than  with  the  desire  that 
the  United  Nations  should  record  some  view  upon  it’.3  The  subsequent 
visit  of  the  committee  to  Tangier,  Addis  Ababa  and  Dar-es-Salaam  to 
continue  its  enquiries  on  the  spot  and  further  resolutions  on  Nyasaland, 
Bechuanaland,  Basutoland  and  Swaziland  stung  The  Times  even  more. 
On  14  June,  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  Assembly’s  debate  on 
Southern  Rhodesia,  an  angry  editorial  declared  that  the  strictures  of  Lord 
Home  in  his  celebrated  speech  at  Berwick  the  previous  December  had  now 
been  amply  vindicated,  and  the  committee  had  shown  conclusively  that 
one  of  the  motives  underlying  its  activities  was  nothing  other  than  ‘sheer 
anti- White  racialism’.4  Being  stood  in  the  same  pillory  as  Portugal  and 
South  Africa  was  evidently  not  a  welcome  experience. 

Yet  British  responses  apart,  the  critics  of  British  policy  did  nothing  to 
strengthen  their  case  by  their  behaviour  at  the  opening  of  the  Assembly 
debate.  On  the  morning  of  14  June,  the  British  permanent  representative, 
Sir  Patrick  Dean,  was  the  only  delegate  present  in  the  chamber  when  the 
moment  came  for  the  debate  to  open,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
requested  ‘as  a  matter  of  urgency’.  This  lapse  was  bound  to  take  some  of 
the  edge  off  the  Afro-Asian  attack,  but  it  did  not,  of  course,  prevent  the 
Assembly  from  carrying  the  anticipated  resolution  of  condemnation  on 
28  June,  whereby  Britain  was  requested  to  summon  a  conference  for  the 
drafting  of  a  new  constitution  based  on  universal  suffrage  (and  hence 
leading  towards  an  African  government),  to  remove  all  restrictions 
directed  against  the  African  population,  and  to  secure  the  release  of  all 
political  prisoners.5  Once  more,  the  British  reaction  was  alarmed  and 
warnings  began  to  go  out  that  the  likeliest  consequence  would  be  the 
worst — a  strengthening  of  the  extremists  in  the  white  community. 


'  G.A.O.R.,  Sixteenth  Session,  document  A/A.C.  109/L.9. 

2  Guardian,  1  May  1962.  2  Times,  9  May  1962.  ♦  Ibid.,  14  June  1962. 

5  Text  in  Documents,  1962,  No.  238.  The  vote  was  73  to  1  South  Africa  with  27  abstentions. 
Britain  and  Portugal  did  not  take  part  in  the  voting. 
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Without  doubt  the  British  government  had  it  in  its  power  to  go  a  long 
way  towards  meeting  African  criticism.  A  clear-cut  statement  that 
Southern  Rhodesia  would  not  be  granted  full  independence  as  long  as  it 
remained  under  white  minority  rule  could  have  reduced  African  suspi¬ 
cions  at  a  stroke.  It  could  have  been  argued- — as  it  no  doubt  was- — that 
such  a  statement  would  only  have  stiffened  white  intransigence  but,  since 
this  is  precisely  what  was  happening  anyway  as  an  indirect  result  of 
Britain’s  actual  policy,  it  was  an  argument  which  had  no  force.  In  retro¬ 
spect  it  seems  clear  that  the  Macmillan  administration  was  motivated 
above  all  by  a  determination  to  save  the  Federation,  but  it  should  have 
been  obvious  by  this  stage  that  the  Federation  was  doomed.  Both 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  were  approaching  self-government 
and  independence  under  African  regimes  and  their  leaders,  Kaunda  and 
Banda,  had  both  proclaimed  their  intention  to  opt  out  of  the  Federation 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  When  they  did  so,  Southern  Rhodesia 
would  be  left  under  its  settler  minority.  London’s  responsibility  to  the 
African  Rhodesians  was  unmistakable,  and,  like  their  counterparts  else¬ 
where  in  the  continent,  they  expected  a  British  guarantee  of  eventual 
majority  rule.  This,  however,  was  something  that  Britain,  sheltering 
behind  the  formula  of  non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  a  self-governing 
Colony,  was  not  prepared  to  give.  The  furthest  the  government  was 
willing  to  go  was  a  statement  by  Sir  Patrick  Dean  on  24  April  that  there 
should  be  no  solution  to  the  Federation’s  problems  which  did  not  com¬ 
mand  general  acceptance,  and  although  this  was  taken  by  one  com¬ 
mentator  as  an  admission  that  the  Federation  must  break  up,1  that  in¬ 
terpretation  was  contradicted  by  the  course  of  British  policy  during  the 
next  six  months  at  least. 

The  most  dramatic  indication  of  Macmillan’s  reluctance  to  concede  too 
much  to  African  opinion  came  in  the  autumn.  Shortly  after  the  opening 
of  the  seventeenth  session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  the 
British  representative  on  the  trusteeship  committee,  Sir  Hugh  Foot,  re¬ 
signed  after  a  direct  clash  over  central  African  affairs.2  Although  Sir  Hugh 
naturally  refused  to  disclose  the  reasons  for  this  action,  it  soon  transpired 
that  it  was  because  the  cabinet  had  rejected  his  proposals  for  a  ‘new 
initiative’,  j^i.e.J  give  the  Africans  in  Southern  Rhodesia  some  hope  and 
some  reassurance  for  the  future’,  in  other  words  the  very  declaration  that 
Rhodesia  would  not  be  permitted  independence  before  an  African 
majority  came  to  power  which  British  liberals  had  persistently  been  urging 
the  government  to  make. 

The  resignation  of  Foot,  one  of  the  most  respected  figures  in  the 
Assembly  by  virtue  of  his  reputation  as  a  colonial  administrator  eminently 

1  Daily  Mirror,  25  April  1962. 

2  Foot  resigned  on  11  October.  See  Observer,  11  and  18  November  1982. 
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sympathetic  to  nationalism,  ensured  that  the  attack  on  Britain  in  the 
trusteeship  committee  would  be  redoubled.  Even  the  United  States  was 
constrained  to  say  that  the  pace  of  African  advance  was  too  slow  (although 
it  did  not  support  the  two  resolutions  passed  by  the  Assembly)  and  the 
British  representative,  Mr.  Joseph  Godber,  was  hard  put  to  defend  his 
government’s  position.  But  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  debate  was  the 
appearance  of  Sir  Edgar  Whitehead,  who  had  flown  to  New  York  to  enter 
an  impassioned  plea  for  the  1961  constitution,  which,  he  maintained, 
would  bring  an  African  majority  within  fifteen  years.  He  was  no  more  able 
than  the  British  delegate  to  convince  his  critics  of  his  good  intentions, 
however.  On  12  October  the  Assembly  had  passed  a  resolution1  calling 
for  the  release  of  Nkomo,  recently  placed  under  restriction,  and  the  lifting 
of  the  ban  on  Z.A.P.U.  imposed  on  20  September  after  a  wave  of  violence 
and  arson — thus  explicitly  condemning  Whitehead’s  policies — and  on  31 
October  it  carried  another,  again  calling  on  Britain  to  remake  the  con¬ 
stitution  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage.2  Since  Britain  declined  to  take 
part  in  the  voting,  only  Portugal  and  South  Africa  rallied  to  Salisbury’s 
defence  by  registering  an  implacable  ‘no’  to  United  Nations’  intervention. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  majorities  the  United  Nations  had 
made  no  discernible  impact  on  the  Rhodesian  situation.  By  the  close  of 
the  year  the  position  in  central  Africa  had  changed  out  of  all  recognition 
but,  with  one  important  proviso,  international  pressure  had  singularly  little 
to  do  with  it.  On  23  November  the  Nyasaland  constitutional  conference 
ended  with  the  decision  to  give  the  territory  full  self-government  early  in 
the  new  year  and  for  the  Federation  this  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end 
since,  as  The  Times  commented,  ‘everybody  regards  Nyasaland’s  secession 
as  virtually  accomplished’.3  Then  on  14  December,  following  a  general 
election,  an  African  coalition  government  was  formed  in  Northern 
Rhodesia  by  Kaunda  and  his  United  National  Independence  Party 
(U.N.I.P.)  and  Nkumbula’s  African  National  Congress  with  a  small 
majority  over  the  party  of  the  Federation,  the  European-led  United 
Federal  Party.  Like  Dr.  Banda  in  Nyasaland,  Kaunda  and  Nkumbula 
had  both  demanded  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  Federation,  and  their 
victory  was  yet  another  nail  in  its  coffin. 

The  final  blow  to  the  Federation  came  with  the  unexpected  result  of  the 
Southern  Rhodesian  election  almost  immediately  afterwards,  when  once 
again  the  U.F.P.,  this  time  under  Whitehead,  went  down  to  defeat  before 
the  white  extremist  Rhodesian  Front,  led  by  Mr.  Winston  Field.  The 
Rhodesian  Front,  like  the  African  nationalist  parties  in  Southern  Rho¬ 
desia,  had  already  shown  its  contempt  for  the  Federal  idea  by  boycotting 
the  Federal  elections  in  April.  Its  white  supremacist  policies  were  a  cate- 

1  G.A.O.R.,  Seventeenth  session,  Supplement  no.  17,  pp.  37-38. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  38.  s  Times ,  15  December  1962. 
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gorical  rejection  of  the  multiracialism  of  Whitehead  and  the  Federal 
prime  minister,  Sir  Roy  Welensky,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  Europeans  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  had  been  badly  scared  by  Whitehead’s  protestations 
of  good  intent  towards  the  Africans,  and  particularly  (no  doubt)  by  his 
performance  at  the  United  Nations.  From  this  point  onwards  Salisbury 
seemed  bent  on  going  it  alone  regardless  of  the  consequences  and,  as  one 
British  commentator  grimly  pointed  out,1  in  making  this  choice  it  had 
also  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Federation. 

London  was  not  slow  to  draw  the  inevitable  conclusions.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  on  19  December,  Mr.  Butler  announced  that  Britain  had 
decided  that  Nyasaland  must  be  allowed  to  secede  from  the  Federation.2 
Welensky’s  accusation  that  this  was  a  unilateral  abrogation  of  the  original 
agreement  setting  up  the  Federation  in  1953 — whereby  the  consent  of  all 
four  participating  governments  was  required  before  any  changes  could  be 
made  in  the  Federal  structure — was,  in  the  existing  circumstances,  an 
empty  legalism.  Of  the  four,  only  the  Federal  government  itself  continued 
to  believe  in  the  Federation,  a  melancholy  fact  maybe,  but  an  inescapable 
one.  Britain  could  do  no  more  than  accept  the  situation,  although 
Welensky,  who  now  saw  the  work  of  a  decade  crumbling  into  ruin,  could 
be  forgiven  for  calling  it  a  betrayal. 

Meanwhile  African  nationalists  in  the  three  territories  were  rejoicing  at 
the  approaching  death  of  federalism.  But  if  for  Nyasaland  and  Northern 
Rhodesia  it  meant  imminent  African  government,  Africans  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  still  had  a  bitter  struggle  ahead.  The  white  regime  now  installed 
in  Salisbury  had  given  notice  that  it  would  not  be  budged  without  a  fight 
and  it  had  formidable  resources  to  support  its  claims  to  power.  Southern 
Rhodesia,  like  Portugal  and  South  Africa,  was  evidently  going  to  be  a 
tough  nut  for  the  African  independence  movement  to  crack.  The  great 
mainstay  of  African  hopes  was  Britain  which,  given  the  failure  of  multi- 
racialism,  now  faced  the  same  fundamental  crisis  in  its  colonial  policy 
which  France  had  faced  in  Algeria.  Either  it  could  attempt  to  sustain  one 
of  the  last  major  European  redoubts  in  the  continent  or  it  could  continue 
in  the  tradition  which  had  accepted  the  end  of  empire  and  work  for 
African  majority  rule.  It  remained  to  be  seen  which  course  the  British 
government  would  choose  to  take. 

Pan- Africanism 

The  relative  failure  of  the  anti-colonialist  movement  to  make  headway 
in  1962  was  counterbalanced  to  a  great,  extent  by  perceptible  advances 
towards  the  goal  of  a  Pan-African  union.  The  impetus  behind  this 
development  lay  in  a  single  event,  the  achievement  of  Algerian  independ¬ 
ence.  During  i960  and  the  early  part  of  1961  the  new  African  states  had 

1  Sunday  Times,  16  December  1962.  2  669,  H.C.  Deb.,  1961-1962,  cols.  1266-8. 
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split  into  three  separate  groupings;  the  Francophile  conservatives  of  the 
African  and  Malagasy  Union  (U.A.M.)  ;  the  radicals  of  Casablanca ;  and 
the  moderates  led  by  Nigeria.1  While  the  moderates  and  conservatives 
had  come  together  at  the  Monrovia  Conference  in  May  1961,  a  deep  rift 
still  remained  between  them  and  the  Casablanca  states.  If  Algeria  was  by 
no  means  the  only  issue  dividing  the  opposing  blocs,  it  served  as  the 
supreme  touchstone  of  opinion.  With  the  granting  of  Algerian  independ¬ 
ence,  therefore,  the  main  obstacle  to  a  rapprochement  disappeared  almost 
overnight  and  a  new  and  more  hopeful  atmosphere  was  established  which 
was  to  characterize  the  year  as  a  whole. 

The  first  months  of  1962,  however,  were  not  so  harmonious.  To  begin 
with,  came  the  sharp  setback  of  the  Lagos  Conference,  held  from  25  to  30 
January.  A  more  unpromising  start  to  the  year  than  Lagos  could  hardly 
have  been  devised.  Arranged  in  order  to  reconcile  Casablanca  and  Mon¬ 
rovia,  it  succeeded  only  in  pushing  them  farther  apart  and  the  outcome 
was  simply  a  second  gathering  of  Monrovia  member-states,  with  the 
Casablanca  powers  refusing  even  to  attend. 

Responsibility  for  the  debacle  must  rest  on  both  sides,  but  primarily  on 
the  Monrovia  bloc.  The  reason  given  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  Casa¬ 
blanca  states  was,  of  course,  the  failure  to  invite  the  Algerian  provisional 
government,  a  Casablanca  member.2  This  the  Monrovia  powers  dis¬ 
missed  as  a  mere  pretext ;  the  real  explanations,  in  the  view  of  the  Nigerian 
press,  were  racial  and  ideological.  In  the  West  African  Pilot  Casablanca 
was  attacked  both  as  an  Arab-dominated  caucus  with  no  deep  African 
interests  at  heart  and  as  the  mouthpiece  of  ‘one  of  the  loudest  (but  by  no 
means  most  sincere)  advocates  of  African  unity  .  .  .  the  Fiihrer  of  Accra, 
President  Nkrumah’.3  There  were  undeniable  elements  of  truth  in  these 
charges.  Some  Casablanca  policy  decisions  in  1961  had  seemed  to  place 
Arab  causes  above  African,  and  Nkrumah  almost  certainly  feared  the 
dilution  of  his  plans  for  a  full  political  union  of  the  continent  if  the  Casa¬ 
blanca  states  should  be  persuaded  to  join  a  Pan-African  organisation  in 
which  the  Monrovia  gradualists  would  hold  a  commanding  majority. 
But  the  differences  should  have  been  debated  at  the  conference,  not  in  a 
barrage  of  abuse  and  counter-abuse.  If  the  issue  of  Algerian  participation 
was  the  pretext  for  the  Casablanca  powers  to  evade  such  a  debate, 
then  it  was  a  pretext  which  should  not  have  been  offered.  The  Algerian 
struggle  had  by  this  time  developed  into  one  of  the  most  powerful  rallying- 
points  of  the  Afro-Asian  world  and  to  disregard  its  significance  in  this  way 
was  more  than  negligent.  The  ultimate  blame  for  the  consequences  lies 
with  Nigeria,  as  host  country,  and  with  the  U.A.M.  for  having  brought 

1  For  developments  in  1961,  see  Survey,  1961,  pp.  400-10. 

2  See  also  chapter  XI  above,  where  the  question  of  Algeria  and  Lagos  is  more  fully  treated. 

3  Quoted  in  ix,  Africa  Digest,  No.  5,  April  1962,  p.  1 7 1 . 
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relentless  pressure  to  bear  against  Algeria’s  admission  just  as  the  fight  for 
independence  was  reaching  its  last  climax.1 

One  positive  gain  did  emerge  from  Lagos,  however,  in  the  shape  of  the 
Lagos  Charter — or  to  give  it  its  full  title,  the  Charter  of  the  Inter-African 
and  Malagasy  States  Organisation.2  This  interim  draft  constitution  for 
the  new  Pan-African  union  followed  lines  laid  down  at  Monrovia  the 
previous  year.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  based  on  the  principle  of  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  member-states,  just  as  every  other  major  post-war  inter¬ 
national  charter  had  been.  As  against  President  Nkrumah’s  programme 
for  a  close  federal  union  on  the  pattern  of  the  United  States,  Lagos 
envisaged  a  confederation  of  equals,  where  existing  state  frontiers  would 
remain  inviolable  and  where  co-operation  would  almost  always  take  non¬ 
political  forms.  Thus  the  institutional  framework  made  no  provision  for 
supranational  organs.  Instead,  there  was  to  be  a  biennial  assembly  of 
heads  of  state  and  government,  supplemented  by  a  more  frequent  coun¬ 
cil  of  ministers,  with  both  served  by  a  general  secretariat.  Decisions  on 
substantive  issues  in  assembly  and  council  were  to  be  by  two-thirds  major¬ 
ity;  there  appeared  to  be  no  veto  power.  Commissions  for  the  economic, 
welfare  and  cultural  fields  were  planned,  together  with  a  permanent  con¬ 
ciliation  commission  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  inter-state  disputes. 

So  the  production  of  the  Charter  salvaged  Lagos  from  total  disaster. 
Yet  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  conference  the  predominant  mood 
was  not  one  of  relief,  but  rather  of  the  deepest  pessimism  about  the  future. 
Lagos,  in  the  words  of  one  British  commentator,  had  rendered  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  the  rivals  ‘incalculably  more  difficult’,3  and  subsequent 
events  seemed  to  bear  out  this  remark  to  the  full. 

Following  the  exclusion  of  Algeria,  a  decision  had  been  taken  to  hold  a 
conference  of  foreign  ministers  to  prepare  the  ground  for  a  further  meeting 
of  heads  of  state.  The  choice  of  host  country  reflected  the  feeling  that 
reconciliation  must  be  attempted  soon,  for,  although  Tunisia  was  not  a 
member  of  Casablanca,  it  too  had  stayed  away  from  Lagos  out  of  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  G.P.R.A.  The  date  proposed  was  April,  by  which  time  a 
cease-fire  in  Algeria  might  be  expected  and  Algerian  participation  made 
easier,  and  also  when  the  Charter  was  due  to  come  up  for  discussion.  The 
U.A.M.  states,  however,  were  reported  to  be  reluctant  to  go  to  Tunis, 

1  Something  else  also  appears  to  point  to  a  curious  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  Monrovia 
states  to  offend  those  of  Casablanca.  On  14  January,  less  than  two  weeks  before  the  opening  of 
the  Lagos  Conference  proper,  Monrovia  members  met  in  Dakar  to  set  up  the  African  Trades 
Union  Confederation  (A.T.U.C.)  in  opposition  to  the  Casablanca-sponsored  All  African  Trades 
Union  Federation  (A.A.T.U.F.).  The  justice  of  the  Monrovia  powers’  action  is  not  in  dispute 
—A.T.U.C.  was  rightly  intended  to  combat  A.A.T.U.F.’s  insistence  on  African  labour  organiza¬ 
tions  breaking  their  affiliation  to  all  other  labour  internationals  but  its  timing  does  seem  suspect, 
to  say  the  least. 

2  Text  in  Documents,  1962,  No.  246. 

3  Times,  2  February  1962. 
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faithful  to  the  Gaullist  line  of  non-recognition  to  the  bitter  end.  Conse¬ 
quently,  although  Tunisia  issued  invitations  to  the  conference  on  3 
February  President  Bourguiba  found  himself  obliged  to  postpone  it 
several  weeks  later,  on  12  March.  The  official  statement  of  postponement 
gave  no  reasons  but  it  was  obvious  enough  that  no  one  was  prepared  to 
take  the  risk  of  a  second  Lagos.  As  long  as  Algeria  remained  unsettled,  in 
other  words,  the  U.A.M.  held  a  veto  over  all  further  progress  towards  a 
more  complete  union. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.A.M.  was  also  asserting  an  independent  identity 
with  its  own  conference  of  heads  of  state  at  Bangui,  the  capital  of  the 
Central  African  Republic,  from  25  to  27  March.1  In  part,  the  meeting 
was  devoted  to  elaborating  the  institutional  structure  agreed  on  at  the 
inaugural  conference  of  the  Union  at  Tananarive  the  previous  September. 
Here,  among  the  more  important  developments,  were  the  decision  to 
found  a  common  shipping  company  (to  parallel  the  U.A.M.  airline  set  up 
in  1961)  and  the  provisions  for  a  standard  re-insurance  fund  and  for  the 
harmonization  of  national  codes  guaranteeing  foreign  investment.  Over 
and  above  this,  however,  loomed  the  questions  of  the  U.A.M. ’s  future 
relationship  with  France  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  organisation 
adumbrated  by  the  Lagos  Charter  on  the  other.  For  at  bottom  these  were 
conflicting  loyalties.  In  spite  of  their  nominal  independence,  the  states  of 
the  U.A.M.  still  represented  a  distinctive  ‘French’  view  in  African  affairs 
which  close  ties  with  any  larger  continental  union  were  bound  to  dilute  ; 
conversely,  stronger  links  with  France  would  inevitably  signify  a  reluc¬ 
tance  to  become  too  involved  in  Pan-African  developments.  Leaders  such 
as  President  Youlou  of  the  Congo  appeared  determined  at  all  costs  not  to 
lose  their  French  personality.  Speaking  not  long  after  Bangui,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  issued  a  vehement  warning  against  the  U.A.M.  becoming  part  of  the 
‘obsolete  and  ultimately  useless  machinery’  of  Pan-Africanism,  and  called 
for  even  more  intimate  relations  with  Paris.2  Others,  like  President 
Senghor  of  Senegal,  still  hankered  after  the  vision  of  a  French  Common¬ 
wealth  on  the  British  model,  but  in  1962  this  was  a  lost  cause.  The  only 
available  framework  was  the  Community,  created  in  1958  when  French 
Africa  was  given  self-government,  but  only  half  the  U.A.M.  states  were 
now  members3  and  by  common  consent  the  Community  was  all  but  dead 
and  buried.  No  one,  it  will  be  noted,  wished  to  sever  ties  with  France 
completely.  Guinea  alone  had  chosen  this  course  in  1958  and  Guinea’s 
struggle  to  make  ends  meet  did  not  offer  an  encouraging  precedent.  At 
Bangui,  however,  none  of  the  alternatives  was  debated  fully  and  the 


1  Text  of  the  resolutions  adopted  and  the  final  communique  in  Documents,  1962,  Nos.  248-9. 

2  Le  Monde,  26  April  1962. 

3  Senegal,  Madagascar  and  the  four  states  of  former  French  Equatorial  Africa  :  Central 
African  Republic  ;  Chad  ;  Congo  and  Gabon. 
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problem  of  Franco- African  co-operation  was  referred  to  the  foreign 
ministers  for  discussion  at  Cotonou  in  Dahomey  some  time  in  May. 

The  Casablanca  powers  too  seemed  to  be  consolidating  their  own 
separate  position.  The  high  point  of  the  process  was  the  meeting  of  the 
economic  committee  of  the  bloc  in  Cairo  during  the  last  days  of  March. 
Convened  to  discuss  the  diversification  and  industrialization  of  member 
states’  economies  and  the  setting-up  of  a  common  market  and  development 
bank,  the  conference  seemed  to  achieve  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
success.  Not  only  was  there  agreement  within  a  week  on  the  creation  of  the 
common  market  (to  be  more  accurate,  free  trade  area),  with  a  ioo  per 
cent  internal  tariff  reduction  envisaged  in  five  years,  but  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  bank  also,  to  be  equipped  with  $30  million  in  capital.  A  project  for 
a  payments  union  likewise  met  with  general  acceptance.  The  final 
decision  on  all  these  plans  rested  with  the  heads  of  state,  due  to  meet  at  the 
end  of  May. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1962,  therefore,  the  emphasis  in  the 
Pan-African  field  appeared  to  be  on  the  development  of  existing  regional 
associations  like  Casablanca  and  the  U.A.M.,  with  the  ideal  of  supreme 
continental  union  only  theoretically  embodied  in  the  Lagos  Charter,  the 
future  of  which  was  doubtful  at  best.  Moreover,  during  these  months,  the 
trend  towards  regionalism  was  accentuated  by  the  birth  of  yet  another 
grouping,  this  time  with  its  base  in  East  Africa.  This  in  itself  was  something 
of  great  significance.  So  far,  African  politics  had  been  dominated  by 
decisions  made  in  the  major  capitals  of  West  Africa  and  to  a  lesser  extent, 
of  North  Africa,  in  places  such  as  Accra,  Lagos,  Dakar  and  Cairo.  Now  a 
bloc  was  forming  where  none  had  existed  before  and  one  which,  in  the 
words  of  one  European  observer,  ‘could  ...  in  a  continent  where  power 
groupings  are  developing  so  quickly,  shift  the  balance  from  the  west  coast 
to  the  east’.1 

The  natural  nucleus  of  a  potentially  larger  unit  was  a  federation  of  the 
three  British  colonies  of  Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanganyika.2  The  idea  of 
a  federation  had  been  welcomed  by  the  British  colonial  secretaiy,  M^r. 
Lyttelton,  as  far  back  as  1953,  but  conservative-sponsored  federations — as 
the  experience  of  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  showed 
were  not  exactly  popular  with  African  nationalists,  and  the  proposal 
remained  dormant  throughout  the  1950s.  The  advantages,  however,  were 
too  substantial  to  be  ignored.  The  three  territories  already  had  some 
measure  of  administrative  unity  in  the  shape  of  the  East  African  High 
Commission  and  a  basic  economic  infrastructure  in  the  Common  Services 

1  Times,  19  September  1961.  ,  ,  ,T  .  „  _ 

2  See  among  others,  A.  J.  Hughes,  East  Africa  :  The  Search  for  Unity  :  Kenya ,  Tanganyika, 
Uganda  and  Zanzibar  (Harmondsworth,  1964)  ;  C.  G.  Rosberg  Jr.  with  A.  Segal,  ‘An  East  African 
Federation’,  International  Conciliation,  May  1963  ;  J.  Banfield,  ‘Federation  in  East  Africa  ,  xvm, 
International  Journal,  no.  2,  spring  1963. 
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Organisation.  Moreover,  they  had  a  combined  population  of  22  millions 
— large  enough  to  place  an  East  African  union  in  the  same  category  as 
states  such  as  the  Congo,  Nigeria  and  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  first  African  politician  to  take  up  the  cause  of  federation  was  the 
Tanganyikan  leader,  Mr.  Julius  Nyerere,  at  the  Addis  Ababa  Conference 
in  June  i960,  and  with  his  suggestion  for  a  union  of  Kenya,  Uganda, 
Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar  (the  island  sultanate  off  the  coast  of  Tangan¬ 
yika)  the  issue  came  alive  once  more.  Immediate  reactions  were  mixed  : 
Mr.  Mboya  of  Kenya  was  reported  to  be  enthusiastic,  but  the  Ugandan 
Mr.  Obote  was  quoted  as  saying  that  internal  difficulties  must  be  tackled 
before  embarking  on  a  federal  experiment,  which  was  no  doubt  Mr. 
Obote’s  way  of  expressing  the  fears  of  a  Kenyan  supremacy  which  many 
outside  Kenya  were  known  to  feel.1  None  the  less,  Nyerere  was  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  let  the  plan  drop  and  in  October  i960  he  even  offered  to 
delay  Tanganyika’s  anticipated  independence  to  facilitate  a  common 
transition  to  federalism.2  In  the  new  year,  the  idea  took  a  further  step 
forward  when  it  gained  the  endorsement  of  the  Nairobi  meeting  of  the 
Pan-African  Freedom  Movement  for  East  and  Central  Africa  (PAFMECA), 
and  a  summit  conference  of  national  leaders  was  looked  to  after  elections 
in  the  colonies.3 

In  the  event  the  summit  came  sooner  than  expected.  In  the  early 
autumn  of  1961,  not  long  after  the  release  of  the  veteran  Kenyan  nation¬ 
alist,  Jomo  Kenyatta,  Nyerere  conferred  with  Kenyatta  and  Obote,  and 
with  Banda  and  Kaunda,  the  leaders  of  Nyasaland  and  Northern  Rho¬ 
desia  which  he  had  invited  into  federation  the  previous  year — that  is,  if 
and  when  they  were  able  to  secede  from  their  actual  commitment  to  the 
Central  African  Federation.  This  meeting  was  followed  up  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  loose  consultative  assembly  of  East  and  Central  African  nations 
at  the  Tanganyika  independence  celebrations  in  December,  comprising 
Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanganyika,  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  Nyasa¬ 
land,  Somalia  and  Ethiopia,  and  it  was  here  that  the  conference  was 
announced  which  was  to  bring  the  area  to  the  forefront  in  1962. 

The  importance  of  the  Addis  Ababa  Conference  of  February  1962  was 
twofold.  In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  it  signalled  the 
arrival  on  the  Pan-African  scene  of  a  new  and  potentially  formidable 
regional  entity.  The  core  was  to  be  a  federation  of  Ethiopia,  Somalia, 
Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar  but  the  ideal  was  an  associa¬ 
tion  that  would  reach  out  and  embrace  the  whole  of  eastern,  central  and 
southern  Africa.  This  grandiose  vision  was  embodied  in  the  new  title  of 
the  organisation  to  which  all  the  participants  to  the  conference  belonged, 
whether  independent  or  not:  the  Pan-African  Freedom  Movement  for 

1  Guardian  and  Daily  Telegraph,  17  June  i960. 

2  Sunday  Times,  30  October  i960. 


3  Times,  13  January  1961. 
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East,  Central  and  Southern  Africa  (PAFMECSA).  Whether  this 
project  was  over-ambitious,  whether  even  the  inner  federation  could 
survive  the  conflicts  already  evident  between  some  of  its  members — Kenya 
and  Somalia  or  Ethiopia  and  Somalia,  for  example — were  questions 
which  did  not  trouble  the  conference.  For  PAFMECSA  had  forged  an 
exciting  new  identity  and  for  the  moment  that  was  more  than  enough. 

The  second  significant  feature  of  Addis  Ababa  was  that  the  PAF¬ 
MECSA  had  captured  the  leadership  of  the  African  liberation  move¬ 
ment.  The  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  its  members  were  still  under 
European  control  it  regarded  not  as  an  obstacle  to  its  influence  and 
development  but  as  a  positive  gain.  For  the  area  of  maximum  challenge 
to  African  nationalism  now  lay  within  its  ambit  and  PAFMECSA 
was  thus  best  placed  to  take  up  the  challenge.  Cairo  and  Accra  now 
seemed  a  long  way  from  the  field  of  action  and  Addis  Ababa  and  Dar-es- 
Salaam  seemed  poised  to  take  their  place.  Again,  in  the  heady  atmosphere 
of  Addis  Ababa  no  one  stopped  to  think  that  solidarity  might  shatter  on 
the  ‘granite  wall’  of  European  resistance  or  be  undermined  by  intrigue  and 
dissension  from  within.  The  expansion  of  African  rule  appeared  to  be 
imminent,  and  with  the  launching  of  a  ‘Freedom  Fund’  shortly  afterwards 
the  organisation  took  its  first  hopeful  step  forward. 

The  success  of  the  PAFMECSA  meeting  can  be  gauged  by  the 
hostile  reaction  provoked  in  at  least  one  leading  Pan- African  quarter. 
The  Ghanaian  observer  at  Addis,  the  secretary-general  of  the  Ghana 
T.U.C.,  Mr.  Tettegah,  made  no  secret  of  his  displeasure  at  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  another  rival,  denouncing  ‘local  associations,  regional  common¬ 
wealths  and  territorial  groupings’  outside  the  framework  of  union 
after  the  Nkrumah  model  as  tantamount  to  colonialist  balkanization.1 
How  the  Casablanca  bloc  escaped  this  condemnation  was  not  considered. 
Nor  apparently  was  the  possibility  that  East  Africa  might  resent  being 
lectured  in  such  an  arrogant  manner.  So  another  enmity  was  forged. 

The  cease-fire  in  Algeria  did  not  cancel  out  these  antagonisms,  needless 
to  say,  but  it  did  set  in  train  the  rapprochement  Africans  had  been  hoping  for. 
Within  days  of  the  announcement  on  18  March,  President  Sekou  Toure  of 
Guinea  had  announced  his  intention  to  seek  improved  relations  with 
France,  and  another  prodigal  son,  Mali,  was  already  engaged  in  bilateral 
negotiations  with  Paris.  But,  as  a  leader  in  The  Times  pointed  out,2  the 
significance  of  the  close  of  the  Algerian  war  for  Africa  at  large,  was  even 
more  important  and  Casablanca  and  Monrovia  might  soon  be  on  speaking 
terms  with  each  other. 

To  begin  with,  the  movement  developed  slowly.  In  spite  of  conciliatory 
words  from  one  head  of  a  U.A.M.  state,  President  Tombalbaye  of  Chad, 
and  the  inclusion  of  Mali  in  a  seven-member  West  African  monetary 
i  Daily  Telegraph,  7  February  1962.  2  Times,  24  March  1962. 
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union  in  May,1  both  sides  seemed  reluctant  to  commit  themselves.  For 
instance,  the  conference  of  Monrovia  representatives  which  met  the  same 
month  to  discuss  the  Lagos  Charter  might  have  been  expected  to  provide 
a  forum  for  debate,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Casablanca  held  itself  aloof, 
while  the  U.A.M.  were  reported  to  have  opposed  the  supranational  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  draft.2  However,  it  was  passed  for  ratification  to  the  heads 
of  state  with  few  modifications  and  thus  remained  in  being  as  a  possible 
basis  for  full  union  should  it  eventually  come  about. 

What  helped  a  rapprochement  more  than  anything  else,  perhaps,  was  the 
gradual  disintegration  of  Casablanca.  On  15  June  the  heads  of  state  of  the 
union  met  in  Cairo  (minus  President  Nkrumah,  who  was  preoccupied  with 
other  things)  and  set  their  seal  on  two  important  projects.  Firstly,  the 
Nkrumah  plan  for  an  African  High  Command  was  endorsed  :  its  head¬ 
quarters  were  to  be  in  Accra  and  the  command  was  entrusted  to  an 
Egyptian  general.  In  the  second  place,  the  Common  Market  was 
approved  :  ratification  was  envisaged  by  1  October  and  the  Market  agree¬ 
ment  would  come  into  force  on  1  January.  Other  less  harmonious  develop¬ 
ments  overshadowed  this  achievement,  however.  Although  Ghana  and 
the  U.A.R.  had  been  issuing  continual  denunciations  of  the  European 
Economic  Community’s  relations  with  Africa,  King  Hassan  of  Morocco 
was  reported  to  be  very  interested  in  the  idea  of  a  Mahgrebian  Union 
economically  linked  with  Europe,  Mali  was  still  an  associated  member  of 
the  E.E.C.  and  even  Guinea  was  said  to  be  considering  association. 
Guinea,  moreover,  had  by  now  emerged  as  one  of  the  strongest  advocates 
of  reconciliation  with  Monrovia  and  it  was  no  doubt  at  President  Toure’s 
insistence  that  an  appeal  for  an  ‘all-African  conference  for  the  formation 
of  a  solidarity  association’  was  inserted  into  the  final  communique.  At  all 
events,  it  was  noticeably  well  received  in  Lagos.3 

Thereafter,  the  pace  quickened  perceptibly,  and  it  was  at  this  point  that 
the  East  Africans,  and  more  particularly  Ethiopia,  began  to  make  the 
running.  During  a  visit  to  Addis  Ababa  in  June,  President  Toure  was 
reported  to  have  informed  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  that  Casablanca  would 
support  an  Ethiopian  initiative  towards  a  conference  of  all  independent 
African  states,4  and  by  the  first  week  in  July  consultations  were  under  way 
for  a  meeting  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  U.A.R.,  one  of  the  principal 
architects  of  Casablanca,  was  believed  to  be  inclined  to  accept,  and  the 
Moroccan  secretary-general  of  the  union  M.  Wazzani,  publicly  fore- 

1  N.T.  Times,  13  May  1962.  The  union  comprised  Ivory  Coast,  Upper  Volta,  Mauritania, 

Senegal,  Dahomey,  Mali  and  Niger.  Mali’s  participation  was  brief.  It  withdrew  in  July  with 
the  decision  to  issue  its  own  currency.  2  Le  Monde,  3— 4  June  1962. 

3  Times,  19  June  and  Le  Monde,  19  and  20  June  1962.  President  Sekou  Toure’s  article,  ‘Africa’s 

future  and  the  world’,  xli,  Foreign  Affairs,  no.  1,  October  1962,  had  a  special  significance  in  this 
context  both  in  its  timing  and  in  the  agreement  it  expressed  with  what  may  be  called  the 
Monrovian  principles  of  Pan- Africanism.  4  Observer,  9  September  1962. 
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cast  reconciliation  between  the  blocs  by  1963.1  Throughout  August  the 
development  was  reinforced  by  a  series  of  diplomatic  interchanges : 
President  Houphouet-Boigny  of  Ivory  Coast  to  Guinea  and  an  Ivory 
Coast  mission  to  Algiers;  President  Keita  of  Mali  to  Abidjan  and  a  Mali 
mission  to  Morocco.  A  similar  movement  had,  of  course,  taken  place 
during  the  last  months  of  1961  prior  to  Lagos,  but  now,  with  the  Algerian 
issue  out  of  the  way,  there  were  much  surer  grounds  for  optimism. 

By  the  time  the  U.A.M.  heads  of  state  convened  for  their  second  meeting 
of  the  year  in  Libreville,  the  capital  of  Gabon,  the  atmosphere  was 
changed  out  of  all  recognition.  Not  only  was  an  envoy  from  Guinea 
officially  welcomed  at  the  conference — something  unthinkable  a  year  be¬ 
fore — but  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  Spanish  Guinean  and  Angolan 
nationalists,  the  rejection  of  an  appeal  for  support  from  M.  Tshombe,  and 
the  proposal  to  expel  South  Africa  and  Portugal  from  the  United  Nations 
all  indicated  that  the  U.A.M.  was  making  a  big  effort  to  disprove  the 
charge  that  it  was  dragging  its  feet  on  anti-colonialism.  Another  important 
gesture  in  the  direction  of  Casablanca  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  group’s 
sponsorship  of  Mauritania  for  a  non-permanent  seat  on  the  Security 
Council.  At  the  same  time,  the  detailed  consolidation  of  internal  organisa¬ 
tion  described  in  the  final  communique2  and  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  for  a 
Franco-African  Supreme  Council  of  Co-operation  showed  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  U.A.M.  to  continue  in  being  as  an  autonomous  unit  and  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  France.  Whether  this  would  clash  with  any 
future  obligations  to  a  continental  association  remained  to  be  seen. 

Casablanca  for  its  part  did  not  even  present  this  hypothetical  obstacle 
to  progress  for  by  the  end  of  the  year  Casablanca  as  a  unity  had  virtually 
ceased  to  exist.  A  heads  of  state  conference  scheduled  for  18  October  at 
Marrakesh  was  postponed  at  Ghana’s  request  (Ghana  was  by  now  deep 
in  the  throes  of  the  severest  political  crisis  in  its  history)  and  early  in 
December  it  was  postponed  once  again,  this  time  at  the  request  of  the 
U.A.R.  since  the  U.A.R.  and  Morocco  were  at  odds  over  the  civil  war  in 
the  Yemen.3  Ghana’s  submission  of  the  text  of  the  Common  Market 
treaty  to  G.A.T.T.  in  October4  soon  seemed  a  pathetic  footnote  to  the 
history  of  a  failure  and  by  the  end  of  the  year,  one  source  was  reporting 
that  the  Casablanca  leaders  were  ‘looking  for  an  opportunity  to  give  their 
organisation  a  decent  burial’.5  Guinea  and  Mali,  together  with  the  former 
French  trust  territory  of  Togo,  were  more  important  as  centres  of  pre¬ 
paratory  activity  for  the  expected  summit  conference  than  as  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  disaffection  they  had  been  in  the  past. 

So  a  year  that  had  opened  so  badly  closed  on  a  note  of  high  hope.  All 

1  Le  Monde,  12-13  August  1962.  2  Documents,  1962,  No.  251. 

3  N.T.  Times,  23  September  and  5  December  1962.  4  Financial  Times,  30  October  1962. 

5  O.F.N.S.,  27  December  1962. 
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the  thirty-two1  independent  states  of  Africa  had  accepted  invitations  to  a 
conference  under  Ethiopian  auspices  at  Addis  Ababa  in  the  spring  of  1963 
and  in  the  Lagos  Charter  (signed  by  sixteen  nations  on  20  December)  they 
had  a  potential  continental  constitution.  After  the  schisms  of  the  last  two 
years,  the  countries  of  Africa  at  last  seemed  on  the  verge  of  coming 
together  as  one. 


1  South  Africa  is,  of  course,  excluded  from  this  total. 
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the  Yemen,  517  ( see  Egypt). 

United  Federal  Party  (U.F.P.),  Southern 
Rhodesia,  508. 

United  National  Independent  Party, 
Northern  Rhodesia,  508. 

United  Nations  Organisation: 

Commission  for  Indonesia,  380. 
Committee  on  colonialism,  330—1,  491— 
492,  495,  504-6. 

Economic  aid:  for  S.W.  Africa,  500. 
Finances,  331-4. 
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General:  Khrushchev  plans  to  visit,  49, 
58;  Russia  supports  emergent  nations 
at,  87;  Britain’s  influence  on,  123; 
double  standard  at,  332,  402;  and 
West  New  Guinea,  376,  377,  387—8, 
398,  399-400,  401;  U.S.  wants  to 
make  it  a  mediator  with  the  Third 
World,  397;  asked  by  Uganda  to 
warn  China,  432;  and  Sino-Indian 
dispute,  434;  and  Portugal’s  colonies, 
496-7- 

General  Assembly:  and  disarmament 
test-ban,  1  r ,  26,  42-43,  71,  75; 
majority  vote  in,  22;  condemns  war 
propaganda,  30;  Khrushchev  hopes 
to  defeat  Kennedy  over  Cuban  mis¬ 
siles  during  winter  session  of,  34; 
receives  complaints  against  U.S.  over 
Cuba,  45,  54,  62;  U.S.  considers 
arraigning  Russia  before,  56;  and 
Rapacki  plan,  225;  Russia  criticizes 
Austria’s  voting  at,  242-3;  and  S. 
Tirol,  249-50,  251,  252-3,  254;  anti¬ 
colonialism  in,  330-2,  335,  376,  391, 
490;  criticized  by  Home,  331—2;  U.S. 
wants  to  win  over  the  Third  World 
in,  332;  asks  International  Court  of 
Justice  for  an  opinion  on  ‘operating 
costs’,  332-3;  Russia  doubts  the 
Assembly’s  power  to  authorise  mili¬ 
tary  operations,  334;  and  West  New 
Guinea,  381,  382,  383,  391,  393;  In¬ 
donesia  threatens  to  report  U.S.  to, 
385 ;  Home  discusses  Sino-Indian 
quarrel  at,  418;  F.L.N.  and,  438—9; 
and  Portugal’s  colonies,  492-3, 496-7 ; 
and  Southern  Rhodesia,  494,  505-9; 
and  South  Africa,  499-500;  and 
S.W.  Africa,  500,  502,  503;  and 
sanctions  against  Portugal,  502. 

Membership:  Russia  wants  West  Berlin 
to  have  a  seat  at,  5 ;  Russia  supports 
Finland’s  application  to,  210;  Algeria 
admitted  to,  458;  Nasser  promises  not 
to  oppose  Syria’s  application  to,  47 

Secretariat :  Kuznetsov  consults  U  Thant 
about  dismantling  of  Cuban  missiles, 
66;  U  Thant  becomes  Acting  Secre¬ 
tary-General,  328;  U  Thant  becomes 
Secretary-General,  329;  U  Thant  and 
West  New  Guinea,  392,  399,  402. 

Security  Council:  and  Cuba,  45-46,  57, 
60,  61,  62-63,  68;  and  dismantling 
of  Cuban  missiles,  59-60,  67;  and 
Arab-Israel  dispute,  476;  and  Portu¬ 
gal’s  colonies,  496. 
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Special  Committee  on  South  West 
Africa,  500-2,  503. 

Special  Forces:  communists  want  U.N. 
troops  in  West  Berlin,  9,  20,  33,  38, 
42 ;  Russia  suggests  armed  police 
militia  for,  23;  Russia  suggests  the 
establishment  of  a  peace  force  and  a 
peace  corps,  26;  Expeditionary  Force 
and  its  cost,  332-4;  permanent  armed 
police  suggested  for,  333;  Security 
Force  in  West  New  Guinea,  400;  not 
needed  for  Ruanda  Burundi,  483. 

Special  Political  Committee,  502. 

Trusteeship  Committee:  U.S.  holds 
Johnson  Island  from,  12;  Netherlands 
offers  West  New  Guinea  to,  388, 
391-2,  393,  394-5,  397;  and  S.W. 
Africa,  503-4;  and  S.  Rhodesia,  505, 
508;  Foot  resigns  from,  507. 

United  States  of  America : 

Common  Market:  and  British  member¬ 
ship  of,  109,  hi,  1 12,  126,  148-9, 
186-7,  19°,  191;  her  economy  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of,  109-10;  does  not 
want  neutrals  in,  130—  1,  178,  181, 
246-7;  is  a  rival  of,  190;  maintains 
good  financial  relations  with,  192-3. 

Disarmament,  13-14,  23,  25—26,  29,  75, 
76-77,  129. 

Economy:  her  balance  of  payments, 
108-9,  no,  184-5,  187,  188,  190,  191, 
192,  193,  i95-7>  204-5,  206;  wants 
her  allies  to  share  her  financial  bur¬ 
dens,  109, 1 12,  127,  148,  184-5,  187-8; 
compared  with  that  of  E.E.C.,  109— 
no;  and  tariffs,  no,  130,  193;  pro¬ 
tectionism  in,  no;  and  army  costs  in 
West  Germany,  125,  191;  flight  of 
capital  from,  185,  193-6,  197;  and 
O.E.E.C.,  189;  and  rates  of  interest, 
1 93—4 ;  and  gold  pool,  199;  and  con¬ 
trol  of  finance,  201-2;  her  gold 
reserves,  202 ;  has  reciprocal  credit 
facilities  with  other  countries,  203; 
her  debtors,  205. 

Foreign  aid:  her  policy  on,  108-9,  187; 
wants  her  allies  to  share  the  burden 
of,  109,  148,  184-5,  187-8;  for  Poland, 
225;  for  Jugoslavia,  229,  238,  239-40; 
for  Egypt,  238,  480;  for  S.  Vietnam, 
341-3;  349;  f°r  Laos,  357,  360-1, 
363-5,  370-2;  for  Thailand,  367;  for 
Indonesian  rebels,  384;  for  Pakistan, 
412;  for  India,  428-30;  for  Algeria, 
458;  for  Africa,  482-3. 

Foreign  Policy:  her  policy  for  Europe 
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fails,  4;  and  Berlin,  4-5,  6,  17-18, 
20-22,  33,  48,  73;  her  negotiations 
with  Russia  on  Germany,  5-6,  7,  9, 
11,  17-18,  19;  her  relations  with 
Britain  sometimes  strained,  17,  99— 
100,  127,  132,  147,  164,  166,  190,  192, 
332;  and  Latin  America,  44,  485; 
brings  economic  pressure  to  bear  on 
Cuba,  44-47,  50-52;  and  possibility 
of  invading  Cuba,  45,  56,  65,  70;  and 
Cuban  crisis,  48-61,  79-80,  305,  3 1 8— 
19;  blockades  Cuba,  56,  57,  59,  61— 
62,  63,  64,  66,  67-69,  307;  agrees  not 
to  invade  Cuba,  66,  310;  and  Laos, 
96,  360,  363-7,  370-1,  372-3,  41 1 ; 
her  ‘Grand  Design’  in  Europe,  106, 
107-8,  1 13,  1 3 1 ,  136,  148;  European- 
ists  in,  no,  134,  148,  165,  166,  170, 
177;  and  Western  Europe,  m-15, 
127,  129-31;  Britain  wants  to  heal 
the  breach  with,  143,  147;  Britain’s 
‘special  relationship’  with,  151,  162, 
163,  166-7,  j68,  170;  France  suspici¬ 
ous  of,  168-70;  helps  Canada,  198; 
Kekkonen  visits,  214-16;  and  Russian 
threat  to  Scandinavia,  215;  and 
Poland,  225;  and  Jugoslavia,  229, 
230,  233,  238,  239-40;  Brezhnev 
criticizes,  233;  and  setting  up  of 
E.F.T.A.,  246;  denounced  by  China, 
267-8,  320-1,  322;  and  the  Third 
World,  332;  helps  S.  Vietnam,  340- 
357;  her  objectives  in  S.  Vietnam, 
341—3;  reluctantly  backs  Diem,  342, 
353,  356;  her  military  presence  in 
S.  Vietnam,  344-6,  352-3,  355;  and 
Thailand,  363,  367,  368,  371,  374, 
41 1 ;  her  troops  leave  Laos,  374;  and 
West  New  Guinea,  376,  380,  381, 
385,  386,  396-7,  398-402;  her  war¬ 
ships  visit  Djakarta,  381;  misled  by 
Indonesia,  384-5,  396,  400,  401;  and 
the  Netherlands,  386-7,  397,  401-2; 
and  Sino-Indian  dispute,  406,  410, 
413,  419,  427-31;  Ben  Bella  and, 
4.58-9;  and  Syria,  471,  479;  and 
Africa,  482-3;  and  Portugal’s  colo¬ 
nies,  493,  494,  496;  and  S.  Rhodesia, 
494;  and  South  Africa,  499,  502. 

General:  Russia’s  opinion  of,  91,  92; 
Britain  seeks  help  from,  94,  96; 
deprives  Britain  of  the  chance  of  sell¬ 
ing  arms  to  Europe,  99-100,  146, 
192;  Britain’s  need  to  bolster  her  posi¬ 
tion  against,  122-3,  I5I- 

Military  power:  reservists  in,  19,  41,  50, 
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65,  81,  147;  her  strategic  and  foreign 
policies,  79-86,  160;  her  military 

strength,  81. 

N.A.T.O. :  and  N.A.T.O.’s  control  of 
nuclear  arms,  104,  131,  132,  143; 
disagrees  with  Britain  and  France 
over,  127-9,  131,  134,  151-2,  176;  her 
attitude  to  defence  of  Europe  by, 
132-7,  148-9;  N.A.T.O.’s  duty  to 
defend  her,  153  ( see  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organisation). 

Nuclear  arms:  and  nuclear  test-ban, 
n-12,  25,  28,  35-36,  43;  Britain 
dependent  on  her  for,  12,  80,  84, 
93>  99)  106,  i28,  177;  holds  nuclear 
tests,  16-17,  22,  24,  27-29,  13 1 ; 
and  inspections,  74-75,  76;  repudi¬ 
ates  nuclear  partnership  with  Britain, 
93,  94;  and  France’s  nuclear  deter¬ 
rent,  105-6,  133,  134-6;  and  Britain’s 
deterrent,  106,  134,  160,  166;  refuses 
nuclear  help  to  France,  132,  167;  and 
nuclear  disengagement  from  Europe, 
139-40;  and  Skybolt,  160-1,  162,  163, 
166;  and  nuclear  war,  310,  325. 
United  Nations:  criticized  over  Cuba  in, 
45,  54,  62,  242;  represented  on 
Committee  on  colonialism,  33 1 ;  and 
finances  of,  332-3;  wants  to  build  up 
U.N.  as  a  mediator,  397. 

United  States  Aid  to  Jugoslavia  and  Poland,  225. 

United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development,  341-2. 

United  States  Military  Assistance  Advi¬ 
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Vietnam,  350,  355. 

United  States  Military  Assistance  Com¬ 
mand,  Vietnam  (U.S.M.A.C.V.),  345, 
350. 
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